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RLEGANT EXTRACTS. 


BOOK THE THIRD, 
ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, AND LETTERS. 



J 1 . ^he Jirft Oration againft Philip : 
pronounced in the Archonjhip of Arifio-- 
demusy in the firjl year f the Hundred 
and Senjenth Olympiad, and the ninth of 
Philip's Reign, 

INTRODUCTION. 

W E have feen Philip oppofed in his 
defign of pafling into Greece, 
through Thermopylae; and obliged 
to retire. The danger they had thus 
cfcaped deeply aiFed^ed the Athenians, 
So daring an attempt, which was, in 
eftedt, declaring his purpofes, filled 
them with aftonifhment : and the view 
of a power, which every day received 
new acceffions, drove them even to 
defpair. Yet their averfion to public 
bufinefs was Hill predominant. They 
ibrgot that Philip might renew his 
attempt ; and thought they had pro- 
vided fulficicntly for their fecurity,by 
polling a body of troops at the en- 
trance of Attica, under the command 
•pi Menelaus, a foreigner. They then 
, l^ocjccded to convene an aflembly of 
the TOople, in order to confider what 
^eafures were to be taken to check 
^ VTOgrtfs of Philip. On which 
^afion Demollhenes, for the firft 
^tame, appeared againil that prince ; 
*Jlnd dii'played thofe abilities, which 
W«ve4 the grcateft oblUcle to hi* 
liugns. 

^^.Atheni, the whole power and ma- 
l^^gement of affairs were placed in 
people, it was tlicir rerogativc 


to receive appeals from the courts of 
julHce, to abrogate and cnafl laws, 
to make what alterations in the Hate 
they judged convenient ; in fliort, all 
matters, public or private, foreign or 
domeftic, civil, military, or religious, 
were determined by them. 

Whenever there was occafion to deli- 
berate, the people aflembled early in 
the morning, fometimes in the forum 
or public place, fometimes in a place 
called Pnyx, but moll frequently in 
the theatre of Bacchus. A few days 
before each aflembly there was a 
n^oy^»fAf4,o6 or Placart fixed on the 
ftatues of fome illuftrious men erefted 
in the city, to give notice of the fub- 
je£l to be debated. As they refufed 
admittance into the aflembly to all 
perfons who had not attained the ne- 
ceflary age, fo they obliged all others 
to attend. The Lexiarchs llretched 
out a cord dyed with Icarlet, and by 
it pulhed the people towards the place 
of meeting. Such as received the 
flain were fined ; the more diligent 
■ had a fmall pecuniary reward. Twfe 
I.exiarchs were the keepers of the 
regifter, in which were in rolled the 
names of fuch citizens as had a right 
of voting. And all had this right 
who were of age, and not excluded 
by a perfonal fault. Undutiful chil- 
dren, cowards, brutal debauchees, pro- 
digals, debtors to the public, were all 
excluded. Until the timeofCccrops* 
women had a right of fvffrage, which 
K r g they 
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they were faid to have loft, on account 
of their partiality to Minerva, in her 
difputc with Neptune, about giving a 
name to the city. 

In ordinary cafes, all matters were firft 
deliberated in the Jenate of fi*ve bun- 
dredt compofed of fifty fenators chofen 
out of each of the ten tribes Each 
tribe had its turn of prefiding, and 
the fifty- fenators in office were called 
Prytanes. And, according to the num- 
ber of the tribes, the Attic year was 
divided into ten parts, the four firft 
containing thirty-fix, the other thirty- 
five days; in order to make the Lu- 
nar year complete, which, according 
to their calculation, contained one 
hundred and fifty- four days. During 
each of thefe divifions, ten of the fifty 
Prytanes governed for a week, and 
were called Proedri: and, of thefe, 
he who in the courfe of the week 
prefided for one day, was called the 
Epiftate : three of the Proedri being 
excluded from this office. 

The Prytanes afl’emblcd the people : the 
Proedri declare the occafion ; and the 
Epiftatae demand their voices. This 
was the cafe in the ordinary aflem- 
blies: the extraordinary wcic con- 
vened as well by the generals as tlie 
Prytanes; and fometimes the people 
nietof their own accord, without wait- 
ing the formaiitics. 

The alfembly was opened by a facrifice ; 
and the place was fprinkled with the 
blood of the vidim. Then an im- 
precation was pronounced, conceived 
in thefe terms : “ May the gods pur- 
fue that man to deftrudion, with 
** all his race, who /hall ad, fpeak, 
** or contrive, any thing againft this 
** ftate!’* This ceiemony being 
finilhed, the ProcJ'i declared the oc- 
cafion of the aflembly, and reported 
the opinion of the fenate. If any 
doubt arofe, an herald, by commilfion 
from the Epilluta;, with a loud voice, 
invited any citizen, firft of thofe above 
the age of fifty, to fpeak his opinion : 
and then the reft according to their 
agei. 1 his right of precedence had 
been grunted by a law of Solon, and 
tlie order of fpeuking determined in- 
tirely by the difference of years. In 
the tinic of Dcmoilhenes, this law was 
not ii! fojcr. It is fiid to have been 
repealed . b;j it fifty years before the 
d .te t : this ornion. Vet the cuftom 


ftill ctmtinuea, out of refped tc 
reafonable and decent purpofe 
which the law was originally ena 
When a fpeaker has delivered 
fentiments, he generally called c 
officer, appointed for that purpofi 
read hb motion, and propound 
form. He then fat down, or reft 
his difeourfe, and enforced his 
tion ^ additional arguments : 
fometimes the fpeech was introd 
bvhb motion thus propounded. V 
all the fpeakers had ended, the pc 
gave their opinion, by ftretchin^ 
their hands to him whofe pro] 
pleafed them moft. And Xeno] 
reports, that, night having come 
when the people were engaged i 
important debate, they were obi 
to defer their determination till 
day, for fear of confufion, when t 
hands were to be niifed. 

Porrexerunt manuSf faith Cicero 
hlacco) y Pfepht/rnavatum ejl. j 
to conftitute this Pfephifma or dec 
fix thoufand citizens at leaft were 
quired. When it was drawn up, 
name of its author, or that pe 
whofe opinion has prevailed, was 
fixed : whence, in fpeaking of it, 
call it his decree. The date < 
contained the name of the Arc 
that of the day and month, and 
of the tribe then prefiding. The 
finds being over, the Prytanes 
miil'ed the alTembly. 

Tne reader who chufes to be more 
nutcly informed in the cuftoms, 
manner of procedure in the pi 
all'emblics of Athens, may confult 
Archailogia of Archbiftiop Potter, 
gonins or the Concionatrices of / 
tophancs. 

HAD we been convened, Athc 
on foine new fubjeft of debate, I hac 
ed, until moft of the ufual perfons h 
cl.yed their opinions. If I had apj 
of any thing propofed by them, I 
have continued filent: If not, I hai 
attempted to fpeak niy fentiments. 
fince thofe very points on which thefe 
trs i.ave oftentimes been heard alrea 
at this time, to be confidercd ; though 
arilen firft, I prefume I may exped 
pardon; for if they on former occafic 
advifed the necefl’ary meafures, ye 
not have found it needful to confult i 
font. 
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Firflthen, Athenians ! thefe our affairs 
mtift not be thought defperate ; no, though 
their fituation fesms intirely deplorable. 
For the moll (hocking circumftancc of all 
our part condu(ft is really the moil favour- 
able to our future evpedations. And 
what is this ? That our own total indo- 
lence hath been the caufe of all our pre- 
fent difficulties. For were tlius dif- 
treffed, in fpltc of every vigorous effoit 
which the honour of our Hate demanded, 
there were then no hope of a recovery. 

[ In the ne^-'t place, refieCl (you u iio ha\ e 
been infoi med by others, and you u ho can 
yourfclves remember) liow great .i power 
the Lacedemonians not- long fmee poF 
feffed ; and witli what reiolution, w irh wliat 
dignity you difdained to imwnrthv of 
the Hate, but maiutain^ul the v\ar agaitUt 
them for the rights oftdieece. Why d.»f 
mention thefe things? d'fint ye may know, 
that ye may ice, Athenians I that if duly 
vigilant, yc can not h i\ c anv thing to fear; 
that if once leinif, not any thing can lup- 
pen agreeable to your defires : wiinefs the 
then powerful arms of Lace .lemon, which 
a juH aitentlon to your ituercHs cnal)led 
\ ou to vanguiih ; and this man^s late In- 
l<Hent attempt, uhich our infcnlihiluv to 
all our great concerns hath nnidc the 
caufe of thii confufion, 

If there be a man in this aflembly who 
thinks that wc inuH find a formidable 
enemy in Philip, while he vieus, on one 
hand, the numerous armies which attend 
him; and, on the other, the wcaknefs of 
the Hate thus defpoiled of its dominions ; 
he thinks juHly. Yet let him relle^k on 
this ; there was a time, Athenians! when 
we pofleffed Pydna, and Potidica,and Me- 
thone, and all that country round : when 
many of thofe Hates now fubjci^lcd to him 
were free and independent ; and more in- 
clined to our alliance than to his. Had 
then Philip reafoned in the fame manner, 

“ How (hall I dare to attack the Athcni- 
ans, whofe garrifons command my ter- 
** ritory, while 1 am delHtute of all af 
** fiHance \** He would not have engaged 
in thofe enterprizes which arc now crown- 
ed with fuccefs ; nor could he have raifed 
himfelf to this pitch of greatnefs. No, 
Athenians! he knew this well, that all 
thefe places are but prizes, laid between 
the combatants, and ready for the con- 
ueror : that the dominions of the abfent 
evolve naturallv to thofe who are in the 
held ; the pofTemons of the fupinc to the 
aftive and intrepid. Animated by thefe 


fentiments, he overturns whole counirie?; 
he hoMs all people in fubjc.Mion: fome, as 
by the right of conqucH ; others, under 
the title of allies and confederates: for 
all are willing to confederate with thoftf 
w hoin they fee prepared and refolved to 
exert themfelves as they ought. 

And if you (my countrymen !) will now 
at h ugth be perfuaded to entertain ^liclike 
feutlments ; if each of you, renouncing all . 
c\ all. )ns, will be ready to approve himfeif 
an ul.iul citizen, to the utmoH that his 
iKition irul abilities demand ; if the rich 
\N ;!l l>r rradv to contnhute, .-ind the vouug 
to take the fichl ; in one wimd, if eon will 
bi* vourlelves,and bnniih thofe vain hopes 
uliich every fingle perfon entertains, that 
while fo many others arc engaged in pub- 
lic hufincfs, his fervlce will not be ro- 
<{iiiicil i von then (ifllcaveuib pleales) 
Hiall legain your ilominians, recall thofe 
opnoi lumtics your fupincuefs liath neg- 
IcO-lcd, .md chailife the infolencc of this 
man. i'or you arc not to imagine, that, 
like a god, he is to enjoy his prefent 
greatnefs for ever fixed and unchangeable. 
No, Athenians I there arc, who hate him, 
who f ar him, who envy him, even among, 
thofe fcemingly the rnoH attached to his 
c lufe. 'fhefe are paflions common to man- 
kind: nor muH we tliink that his friends 
only arc c.xemptcd from them. It is true 
they lie concealed at prefent, as our indo- 
lence deprives them of all refource. But 
let us (hake oH’ this indolence ! for you 
fee how we arc fituatcd ; you fee the out- 
rageous .arrogance of this man, who docs 
not leave it to your choice whether you 
lhall ad, or remain quiet ; but braves you 
with his menaces ; and talks (as we are 
informed) in a Hrain of the higheft ex- 
travagance : and is notable to reft futisfied 
with Ills prefent acquificlons, but is ever in 
purfuit of further conquefts ; and while we 
fit down, inadivc and irrefulute, indoles 
us on all fides withhis toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen ! 
when will you exert your vigour ? When 
roufed by fomc event ? When forced by 
fome ncceffity ? What then are wc to 
think of our prefent condition To free- 
men, the diljg;racc attending onmilcondufl 
is, in my opinion, the molt urgent nccef- 
fity. Or, fay, is it your foie ambition to 
wander through the public places, each en- 
quiring ofthe other, “What new advices f** 
Can any thing be more new, than that a 
roan of Macem}n ftiould conquer the Athe- 
nians, and give law to Greece / Philip 

Hr 4 ^‘deadV 
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" dead ? No, but in great danger.” How 
arc you concerned in thofe rumours ? Sup- 
pofc he iliould meet fomc fatal ftrokc : you 
would foon raife up another Philip, if your 
interefts are thus regarded. For it is not 
to his own ftrengtli that he fo much owes 
his elevation, as to our rupinenefs. And 
ihould foir.e accident affert him ; ihould 
fortune, who hath ever been more care- 
ful of the Hate tlian we ourfelves, now re- 
peat her favours (and may Ihe thus crown 
them !) be aH'urcd of this, that by being 
on the fpot, ready to take advantage of the 
confufion, you will every where be abfo- 
lutemafters; but in your preient dirpofi- 
tion, even if a favourable jum-^luie fhouM 
prefent you witli Amphipolis, you could 
not take pofl/:fiion of it, while this iufpence 
prevails in youi defigns and in your coun- 
cils. 

And now, as to the nccefiity of a ge- 
neral vigour and alacrity; of this you muH 
be fully peifuaded: this point therefore 
I lhall urge no further. But the n.iture 
of the armament, which, I think, will ex- 
tricate you from tlie prefent diiHculties, 
the numbers to be raifed, tlie fubfidies re- 
quired for their Aippoi t, and all the other 
ncceH’aries; liow they may (in my opinion) 
be bed and mod expcditiouflv provided; 
thefc* things 1 lhall endeavour to explain. 
But hcie I make tliis icquefl, Atlienians ! 
that you would not be precipitate, but 
fufpeiid your judgment till you have heard 
me fully. And if, at full, I fecin to pro- 
pofc a new kind of aimanient, let it not be 
thought that 1 am delayino your aH'aiis 
For it Is not they who cry out “ Inllantly !” 
“ This moment 1” w hole counfcls fuit the 
prefent jundure (a^ it is not pollible to 
repel violences already committed by any 
occafional dctacbnient) but he who will 
fiicw you of what kind that armament mull 
be, how gieat, and how fnpported, which 
may fublill until we yield to peace, or till 
our enemies fmk beneath our arms; Tor 
thus only can we be fecured from future 
dangers. Thefc things, 1 think, I can point 
out; not that I would prevent any other 
perfon fom declaring his opinion; thus 
far am I engaged How I can acquit 
my fell, will immediately .appear : to your 
judgments I appe.il. 

FiiH then, Athenians! I fay that you 
Hiould lit out fifty f};ips of war; and then 
refolve, that on the hrll emergency you 
will embark ycurfelvcs. To thele I infift 
that you mull add tranfport, and other r.e- 
cefl'ary veflcls fu.hcient for half our horfc# 
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Thus far we fliould be provided againfl. 
thofe fudden fexcurfions from his own king- 
dom to Thermopylae, to the Cherfonefus, 
to Olynthus, to whatever places he thinks 
proper. For of this he Ihould neceflarily 
be perfuaded, that pofTibly you may break 
out from this immoder.ite indolence, and 
fly to lome of action : as you did to 

Eubcea, an^ formerly, as we are told, to 
llaliaitus, and, but now, to Thermopylae. 
But although we fliould not a£l with all 
this vigour, (which yet I mufl regard as 
our indifpenfable duly) Hill the mcafurcs 
I propofe will have their ufe: as his fears 
may keep him quiet, when he knows we 
are prepared (and this he will know, for 
there are too too many among ourfelves 
who inform him of every thing) : or, it he 
fhoiiM defpire our armament, his fecurity 
may prove fatal to him ; as it wdll be ab- 
folutely in our power, at the firfl favour- 
able jundure, to make a defeent upon his 
own coalls. 

Thcfe then are the rcfolulions I pro- 
poie; thefc the provifions it will become 
you to make. And I pronounce it Hill 
farther ncceHary to raife fome other forces 
which may ha^rafs him with peipetual in • 
cuifions. Tl’alk not ofyoui ten thoufaiids, 
or twenty thoufands of foreigners ; of thofe 
armies w'hicli appear fo ni.ignificeut on 
paper; hut let them be the natural forces 
of the Hate : and if you chufe a finglc per- 
fon, if a number, if this paiticolar man, or 
whomever ) ou appoint as general, let them 
be entiicly under his guidance and autho- 
liiy, 1 alfo move you that fubfiHence be 
provided for them. But as to the quality, 
the numbers, the maintenance of this body : 
how arc thefe points to be fettled ? T now 
proceed to fpeak of e.ich of them diHinflly. 

d'hc body of infantry therefore — But 
here give me leave to warn you of an error 
which hath often piovcd injurious to you. 
'Think not that your preparations never 
can be too magnificent ; great and terrible 
in your decrees; in execution weak and 
contemptible. Let your preparations, let 
your fiipplies at firH be moderate, and add 
to thefe if you find them not fuHicient. I 
fay then that the whole body of infantry 
Hiould he two thoufand ; of thefe, that five 
hundred Hiould be Athenians, of fuch an 
age as you fliall think proper ; and with a 
Hated time for fervice, net long, but lucli 
as that others may have their turn ofduty. 
Let the reft be formed of foreigners. 'J'o 
thefe you arc to add two hundred horfe, 
fifty of them at leaft Athenians, to ferve 
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in the fame manner as the foot. For thefe 
you are to provide tranfports. And now, 
what farther preparations ? Ten light gal- 
lies. For Ui he hath a naval power, we 
muft be provided with light velTeb, that 
our troops may have a fecure convoy. 

But whence are thefe forces to be fub- 
fifted ? This I lhall explain, when I have 
firft given my rcafons why 1 think fuch 
numbers fuficient, and why I have ad- 
vifed that we (hould ferve in perfon. As 
to the numbers, Athenians ! my reafon is 
this: it is not at prefent in our power to 
provide a force able to meet him in the 
open field ; but we mull harrals liim by 
depredations: thus the war muli be car- 
ried on at lirll. We therefore c.annot 
think of raifing a prodigious army (for 
fuch we have neither pay nor provifions), 
nor inuft our forces be abfolutely mean. 
And J have propofed, that citizens Ihould 
join in the fervicc, and help to man our 
Beet; becaufe I am informed, that fomc 
time fince, the (late maintained a body of 
auxiliaries at Corinth, which Polyllratus 
commanded, and Iphicrates, and Chabiias, 
and fome others ‘ that you youtfelves ferved 
with them ; and that the united efforts of 
thefe auxiliary and domellic forces gained 
a confiderable vi<^dory over the Lacedemo- 
nians. But, ever fincc our armies have 
been formed of foreigners alone, their vic- 
tories have been over our allies and con- 
federates, while our enemies have arifen 
to an extravagance of power. And thefe 
armies, wdth fcarcely the flighted attention 
to the fcrvice of the ilatc, (ail od to fight 
for Artabazus, or any other perfon; and 
their general follows them : nor fhould we 
wonder at it; for he cannot command, who 
cannot pay his foldiers. What then do I 
recommend ? That you fhould take away 
all pretences both from geneials and from 
foldieis,by a regidar payment of the army, 
and by incorporating domedic forces with 
the auxiliaries, to be as it were infpedors 
into the conduct of the commanders. For 
at preffnt our manner of a<5ling is even 
ridiculous. If a man fhould afk, Are 
you at peace, Athenians?” the anfwcr 
would immediately be, “ By no means I 
“ we are at war with Philip. Have not 
“ we chofen the ufual gene;als and officers 
“ both of hone and foot ?” And of what 
ufe are all thefe, except the hngle perfon 
whom you fend to the field ? The reft at- 
tend your priefts in their proceftions. So 
that, as if you formed fo many men of 
clay, you make your officers for Ihew, and 


not for fervicc. My cotintrymen ! fliould 
not all thefe generals have been chofbn 
from your own body ; all thefe fevcral 
olHccrs from your own body, that our 
force might be really Athenian ? And yet, 
for an expedition in favour of Lemnos, 
the general mull be a citizen, while troops, 
engaged in defence of our own territories, 
are commanded by Mime la us. 1 lay not 
this to dctradl from his merit ; but to 
whomfoever this command hath been in- 
truded, fiirely he Ihould have derived it 
from your voices. 

Perhaps you are fully fenfiblc of thefe 
truths; lull would rather hear me upon 
another point ; that of the fupplies ; what 
we are to raife, and from w hat funds. To 
thib 1 now proceed. — 'I'lie fum therefore 
necellary for the maintenance of thefe 
fo: CCS, that the foldiers may be fupplied 
with grain, is fome what above ninety ta- 
lents. To the ten gallics, forty talents, 
that each veffel may have a monthly al- 
lowance of twenty mina*. 'Fo the two 
thoufand foot the lame fum, that each fol* 
dicr may receive ten drachm.T a month 
for corn. ^I’o tlie two Imndrcd horfe, for 
a monthly allowance of thirty drachma* 
each, twelve talents. And let it not be 
thought a fmall convenience, that the fol- 
diers are fupplied with grain: for I am 
clearly fatisfied, that if fuch a provifion 
be made, the war itfelf will fupply then? 
with every thing elfe, fo as to complete 
their appointment, and this witliout an in- 
jury to the Greeks or allies : and I myfelf 
am ready to fail with them, and to anfwcr 
for the confequcncc with my life, fhould it 
prove otherwife. From what funds the 
fum which 1 propofe may be fupplied, (hall 
now be explained. * # # • • 

[Here the fecretary of the affembly 
reads a feheme for raifing the fup- 
plics, and propofes it to the people 
in form, in the name of the orator.] 

Thefe are the fupplies, Athenians ! in 
our power to raife. And, when you come 
to give your voices, determine upon fome 
effe^ual provifion, that you may oppofe 
Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 
but by adlions. And, in my opinion, your 
plan of operation, and every thing rclat- 
ing to your armament, will be much more 
happily adjufted, if the fituation of the 
country, which is to be the feene of a6lion, 
be taken into the account ; and if you re- 
fleft, that the winds and feafons have 
greatly contributed to the rapidity of Phi • 
lip’s conquefts; that he watches the blow- 
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ingofthe Etcfians, and the feverity of the 
winter, and forms his fiegcs when it is im- 
poflible for us to bring up our forces. It 
IS your part then to confider this, and not 
to carry on the war by occafional detach- 
ments," (they will ever arrive too late) but 
by a regular army conftantly kept up. And 
for winter-quarters you may command 
Lemnos and ThalTus, and Sciathus, and 
the adjacent iflands ; in which there are 
ports and provifions, and all things necef- 
fary for the foldiery in abundance. As to 
the fcafon of the year, in wliich we may 
land our forces with the greatell eafe, and 
be in no danger from the winds, cither up- 
on tiic coall to wldch we are bound, or at 
the entrance of tliofc harbours where we 
may put in for provifions — this will be ea- 
f]!y difeovered. In what manner, and at 
wl»at time cur forces are to aft, their gene- 
lai will determine, according to the junc- 
tures of affairs. What you are to perform, 
on you] part, is contained in the decree f 
have now propoled. And if you will be 
perfuaded, AtJ^<inians ! firil, to iMife liicfe 
iupplies which 1 have recomnKuded, then, 
to proceed to youi other prcpaiations.your 
infantry, navy, and cavahy ; and, filUy, to 
confine your forces, by a law, to tiiat fer- 
vice which i - app<-inted to them ; referving 
^he care and dilli ibuiiou of thejr money to 
youilelvci, and lb icily c'-ainining into the 
<:onduft of the general; then, your lime 
will be no longer wailed in continual de- 
bates upon the lame litbjeft, and Icarcely 
to any purpofv; then, you will deprive 
him of the molt confiderablc of his reve- 
nues. f or his arms are now fupported, 
by feiiiing and making prizes of ihofe who 
pafs the leas.-f-Ilut is this all .?-*-No.— You 
fhalKalfo befecuie from his attempts : not 
as when iome time fincc he fell on Lem- 
nos and Imbrus, and carried away your 
citizens in chains ; not as when he fur- 
prized youi vcflels at Gcrallus, and Ipoilcd 
them of an unl’pcakablc quantity of riches : 
not as when lately he made a defeent on 
the coaft of Marathon, and carried off our 
facred g;Ulev : while you could neither op- 
pofe thefe infults, nor detach your forces 
at fuch junftures as were ihoueht conve- 
nient. 

And now, Athenians! what is the reafon 
(think ye) that the public fellivals in ho- 
nour of Minerva and of Bacchus are al- 
ways celebrated at the appointed time, whe- 
ther the direft^ion of them falls to the lot 
of men of eminence, or of perfons lefs di- 
fiinguidied : (fellivals wliich coll more trea- 


fure than is ufually expended upon a whole 
navy ; and more numbers and greater pre- 
parations, than any one perhaps ever coil) 
while your expeditions have been all too 
late, as that to Methone, that to Pegafa;, 
that to Fotida'a. The reafon is this : every 
thing relating to the former is afeertained 
bylaw; and every one of you knows long 
before, who is to conduft: the feveral en- 
tertainments in each tribe ; what he is to 
receive, when, and from whom, and what 
to perform. Not one of thefe things is left 
uncertain, not one undetermined. But in 
affairs of war, and warlike preparations, 
there is no order, no certainty, no regu- 
lation. So that, when any accident alarms 
us, firll, we appoint our tricrarchs ; then 
we allow them the exchange ; then the 
fupplics are confidered. Thefe points once 
fettled, we refolve to man our Heet with 
ftrangers and foreigners ; then find it ne- 
ceffary tofupply their place ourfelves. In 
the midfl of thefe delays, what we are fail- 
ing to defend, the enemy is already mailer 
of: for the time of aftion we fpend in pre- 
p^ning : and the junftures of affairs will not 
wait our flow and irrefolute meafures. 
Thefe foices too, which we think may be 
depended on, until the new levies are 
raifed, when put to the proof plainly dir% 
cover their infufficiency. By thefe means 
hath he arrived at fuch a pitch of infolcncc, 
as to fend a letter to the Eubteans, con- 
ceived in fuch terms as thefe ; 

• * * 7/je L^ttir is reaJ. 

What hath now been read, is for the 
moll part true, Athenians ! too true ! but 
perhaps not very agreeable in the recital. 
But if, by fuppreffing things ungrateful to 
the car, the things thcmfelves could be pre- 
vented, then the folc concern of a public 
fpeaker fhould he to pleafe. If, on the con- 
trary, thefe unfeafonably pleafing fpeeches 
be really injurious, it js lhameful, Athe- 
nians, to deceive yourfelves, and, by de- 
ferring the confideration of every thing 
difagreeable, never once to move until it 
be too late; and not to apprehend that 
they who conduft a war with prudence, 
arc not to follow, but to direft events ; 
to direft them with the fame ahfolute au- 
thority, with which a general leads on his 
forces : that the courfe of affairs may he 
determined by them, and not determine 
their meafures. But you, Athenians, al- 
though poffeffed of the greateft power of 
ail kinds, fliips, infantry, cavalry, and 

treafure ; 
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t/eafurc ; yet, to this day, have never em- 
ployed any of them i'eafonably, ^uc are 
ever laft in the field. Juft as barbarians 
engage at boxing, fo you make war with 
Philip: for, when one of them receives a 
blow, that blow engages him: if Itruck 
in another part, to that part his hands are 
(hifted: but to ward oft' the blow, or to 

watch his antagonift for this, he hath 

neither (kill nor fpirit. Jwen fo. if you 
hear that Philip is in the Cherfonefus, you 
rcfolve to fend forces thither; if in Ther- 
mopyhe, thither; if in any other place, 
you hurry up and down, you follow his 
ftandard. But no ufeful fcheme for car- 
rying on the war, no wife provifions are 
ever thought of, until you hear of fomc 
enterprife in execution, or already crowned 
with fuccefs. This might have formerly 
been pardonable, but now is the very cri- 
lical moment, when it can by no means be 
admitted. 

It feems to me, Athenians, that feme 
divinity, who, from a regard to Atlicns, 
looks down upon our condudl with indig- 
nation, hath infpired Philip with this rell- 
lefs ambition. I'or were he to fit down 
in the quiet enjoyment of hi. conquells 
and acquifitions, without proceeding to any 
new attempts, there are men among you, 
who, 1 think, would be unmoved at thofe 
tranfaftions, which have branded our fate 
with the odious marks of infamy, cow- 
ardice, and all tliat is bafe. But as he 
ftill purfues his conquells, as he is ftill 
extending his amhiticms views, pollibly, he 
may at lall call y(ju forth, unlefs you have 
renounced the name of Athenians. To me 
it is afloni filing, that none of you look 
back to the beginning of this war, and 
confidcr that we engaged in it to cha.life 
the infolence of Philip; but that now it 
is become a defenfivc war, to lecure us 
from his attempts. And that he will ever 
be repeating thefe attempts is manifeft, un- 
lefs fome power rifes to oppofe him. But, 
if we wait in cxpedlation of this, if we 
fend out armaments jcompofed of empty 
gallies, and thofe hopes with which fome 
fpeaker may have flattered you; can you 
then think your interefts well fecured ? Ihall 
we not embark ? /hall we not fail, with at 
leaft a part of our domcftic force, now, 
fince we have not hitherto? — But where 
(hall we make our defeent.? — Let us but 
engage in the enterprife, and the war itfelf, 
A^enians, will Ihew us where he b wcakeft. 
But if we (it at home, liftening to the mu- 
tual inve^ves and agculaiione of our ora* 


tors; we canhot expefi, no, not the leaR 
fuccefs, in any one particular, Wherever a 
part ot our city is detached, although the 
whole be not prefent, the favour of the 
gods and the kindnefs of fortune attend to 
fight upon our fide; but when we fend out 
a gcueral, and an infignificant decree, and 
the hopes of our fpeakers, misfortune and 
disappointment mull enlue. Such expedi- 
tions are to our enemies a fport, but llrike 
our allies with deadly apprehenfions. For 
it is not, it is not poflible for any one man 
to perform every thing you defire. He may 
promife, and harangue, and accufe this or 
that perfon : but to fuch proceedings we 
owe the ruin of our aftiiirs. For, when a 
general who commanded a wretched col- 
leftion of unpaid foreigners, hath been dcr 
faated ; wlien there are perfons here, who. 
in praigning his conduct, dare to advance 
falfehoods, and when you lightly engage 
in .my determination, juft from their fug- 
geftions; what muft be the confequcncc? 
How then lliall thefe abufes be removed? 
-rBy oft'ering yourfelves, Athenians, tQ 
execute the commands of your general, to 
be wimefles of his conduCl in the field, 
and his judges at your return : fo as not 
only to hear how your aftairs are tranfaClcd. 
but to iiifpcCl them. Hut now, fo Ifiame- 
fully are wc degenerated, that each of our 
commanders is tvvice or tlirice called bc^ 
fore you to anfwer for his life, though 
not one of them dared to hazard that life’ 
by once engaging ids enemy. No ; they 
cliufe the death of robbers and pilferers, 
rather than to fall as becomes them. Such 
malcfaClors Ihould die by the fentcnce of 
the law.^ Generals Ihould meet their fate 
bravely in the field. 

1 hen, as to your ovm — — fome 

wander about, crying, Phihp hath joined 
with the Lacedemfrnians, and they are con- 
certing the tleftrudlion of Thebes, and 
the diHblution of fome free ftates. Others 
affure us he hath fent an embafiy to the 
king; others, that he is fortifying places 
ill Illyria. Thus wc all go about framing 
our feveral talcs. I do believe indeed, 
Athenians ! he is intoxicated with Ids 
greatnefs, and does entertain his imagina- 
tion with many fuch vifionary profpefls, 
as he fees no power rifing to oppofe him, 
and is elated with his fuccefs. But I can- 
not be perfuaded that he hath fo taken his 
meafurcs, that the weakell among us know 
what he is next to do: (for it is the weakeft 
among us who fpread thefe rumours)— Let 
us dilfegard them; let us be perfuaded of 

this. 
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this, that he is-, our enemy, that he hath 
fpoiled us of our dominions, that we have 
Jong been fubje£l to his infolencc, that 
whatever we expelled to be done for us by 
others, hath proved againft us, that all the 
refource left is in ourfclves, that, if we 
are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
we may be forced to engaga here — let us be 
pcrfuaded of this, and then we fliall come 
to a proper determination, then fhall we be 
freed fi om thofc idle tales, f or we are not 
to be Iblicitous to know what particular 
events will happen; we need but be con- 
vinced nothing good can happen, unkfs 
you grant the clue attention to affairs, and 
be ready to aft as becomes Athenians. 

I, on my part, liave never upon any oc- 
cafion chofen to court your favour, by fpeak- 
ing auy thing but what I was convinced 
would ferve you. And, on this occafion, I 
have freely declared my fentiments, with- 
out art, and without referve. It would have 
pleafeJ me indeed, tliat, as it is for your ad- 
vantage to have your true intereft laid be- 
fore you,' fo I might be allured that he who 
l.iyeth it before you, would fhare the ad- 
vantages : for tlien I had fpoken w ith greater 
alacrity. However, uncertain as is the con- 
sequence with rcl'pcft to me, I yet deter- 
mined to fpeak, becaufc I was convinced 
that thefe meafures, if purfued, mull have 
their ufe. And, of all thofe opinions which 
arc olTcred to your acceptance, may that be 
chofen, which will bell advance the general 
"eall Leland, 

§ 2 . The fvj} Olynthlac Oraticn : pronounced 
four years after the frjl PhiiippiCy in the 
drdmfip cf C.alUniachu^y the fourth Tear 
cf the Hundred and Sequent b Olympiady and 
the tvjcffth cf Philip's licign. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tlie former Oration doth not appear 
to have had any confiderable elleft. 
Philip had his creatures in the Athe- 
nian allcmbly, who piobably recom- 
mended Icfs vigorous meafures, and 
wore but too favourably heard. In 
the mean time, this prince purfued 
his ambitious dcligns. When he 
found himfelf Ihut out of Greece, he 
turned his arms to fuch remote parts, 
as he might reduce without alarming 
the Rates of Greece. And, at the 
fame time, he revenged himfelf upon 
tae Athenians, by making himfelf 
mafter of fome places which they laid 
claim to. At length his fuccefs em- 
boldened him to declare thofe inten- 


CTS IN PROSE. 

tions which he had long entertained 
fecrctly againft the Olynthians. 

Olynthius (a city of Thrace pofTelTed by 
Greeks originally from Chalcis, — a 
town of Euboea and colony of Athens) 
commanded a large traft called the 
Chalcidian region, in which there 
were thirty-two cities. It had arifen 
by degrees to fuch a pitch of gran- 
deur, as to have frequent and re- 
markable contefts both with Athens 
and Lacedemon. Nor did the Olyn- 
thians fhew great regard to the 
friendfhip of Philip when he firft came 
to the throne, and was taking all 
meafures to fecure the pofleflion of it. 
For they did not fcruple to receive 
two of his brothers by another mar- 
riage, who had fled to avoid the ef- 
fects of his jealoufy; and endea- 
voured to conclude an alliance with 
Athens, againft him, which he, by 
fecret praftices, found means to 
defeat. But as he was yet fcarcely 
fecurc upon his throne, inilead of ex- 
prelTmg his refentment, he courted, 
or rather purchafed, the alliance of 
the Olynthians, by the ceflion of An- 
tliemus, a city which the kings of 
Macedon had long difputed with 
them, and afterwards, by that of 
Pydna and Fotidaea; which their 
joint forces had bcfieged and taken 
from the Athenians. But the Olyn- 
thians could not be influenced by gra- 
titude towards fuch a benefaftor. The 
rapid progrefs of his arms, and his 
glaring adts of perfidy, alarmed them 
exceedingly. He had already made 
fome inroads on their territories, and 
now began to aft againll them with 
lef| relervc. They therefore dif- 
patched ambafiadors to ."Athens to 
propofe an alliance, and requeft af- 
fiftance againft a power which they 
wpe equally concerned to oppofe. 

Philip aflefted the higheft refentment 
at this flep; alledged their mutual 
engagements to adhere to each other 
in war and peace ; inveighed againft 
their harbouring his brothers, whom 
he called the confpirators ; and, under 
pretence of punilhing their infrac- 
tions, purfued his hoftilities with dou- 
ble vigour, made himfelf mafter of 
fome of their cities, and threatened 
the capital with a flege. 

In the mean time, the Olynthians pref- 
fed the Athenians for immediate fuc- 
cours* 
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cours. Their ambaffadors opened 
their commiffion in an aflcmbly of 
the people, who had the right either 
to agree to, or to reject their de- 
mand. As the importance of the 09- 
cafionincrcafedthe number of fpeak- 
ers, the elder orators had debated the 
affair before Demofthenes arofe. In 
the following oration therefore he 
fpeaks as to a people already inform- 
ed, urges the neceffityof joining with 
the- Olynthians,and confirms his opi- 
nion by powerful arguments ; lays 
open the defigns and prafticcs of 
Philip, and labours to remove their 
dreadful apprchenfions of his power. 
He concludes with recommending to 
them to reform abufes, to reftore an- 
cient difeipline, and to pul an end to 
all domeftic diffenfions. 

IN many inffances (Athenians!) have 
the gods, in my opinion, manifeftly de- 
clared their favour to this ftate : nor is it 
lead: obfcrvable in this prefent juncture. 
For that an enemy (hould arife againft 
Philip, on the very confines of his king- 
dom, of no inconfide ruble power, and, 
what is of moft importance, fo determined 
upon the war, that they confider any ac- 
ctommodation with him, firff, as infidious, 
next, as the downfal of their country : 
this fee ms no lefs than the gracious inter- 
pofuion of Heaven itfelf. It muff, there- 
fore, be our care ( Athenians ! ) that we 
ourfelves may not fruftrate this goodnefs. 
For it muff refledl difgrace, nay, the 
fouleft infamy upon us, if we appear to 
have thrown away not thofe ftates and 
territories onlywhich we once commanded, 
but thofe alliances and favourable inci- 
dents, which fortune hath provided for us. 

To begin on this occafionwitha difplay 
of Philip's power, or to prefs you to exert 
your vigour, by motives drawn from hence, 
is, in my opinion, quite improper. And 
why ? Becaufe whatever may be offered 
upon fuch a fubjeft, fets him in an ho- 
nourable view, but feems to me, as a rc- 
roach to our conduft. For the higher 
is exploits have arifen above his former 
eftimation, the more muff the world ad- 
mire him ; while your difgrace hath been 
the greater, the more your condu^I hath 
proved unworthy of your ftatc. Thefe 
things therefore I (hall pafs over. He in- 
deed, who examines juftly, mull find the 
fource of all his greatnefs here, not in him- 
felf. But the (ervices he hith here xe- 
4 


ceived, from thofe whofc public adtni- 
niftration hath been devoted to his iis- 
tereft; thofe ferviccs which you mnft 
punilh, I do not think it fcafonablc to dif- 
plaV. There are other points of more mo- 
ment for you all to hear ; and which mulb 
excifie the greateff abhorrence of him, in 
every rcafonable mind.— Thcfc I lhall lay 
before you. 

And now, fhonld I call him perjured 
and perfidious, and not point out the in- 
ftanccs of this his guilt, it might be deem- 
ed the mere virulence of malice, and with 
jullicc. Nor will it engage too much of 
your attention to hear him fully and clearly 
convirted, from a full and clear detail of 
all his adions. And this I think afefai 
upon two accounts : firfl, that he may an- 
pear, as he really is, treacherous and feillc ; 
and then, that they who are llruck with 
terror, as if Philip was fomething more 
than human, may fee that he hath ex-, 
hauffed all thofe artifices tO' which he owe# 
his prefent elevation ; and tliat his affairs 
arc now ready to decline. For 1 myfelf 
(Athenians !) Ihould think Philip really 
to be dreaded and admired, if I law him 
raifed by honourable means. But I find, 
upon reHcdion,that at the lime when cer- 
t.ain perfons drove out the Olynthiansfrom 
this allembly, when defirous of conferring 
with you, he began with abufing our fim- 
plicity by his promifeoffurrcndcring Am- 
phipolis, and executing the fecrct article 
of his treaty, then fo much fpoken of: 
that, after this, he courted the fricndlhip 
of the Olynthians by feizing Potid*a, 
where we were rightful fovereieni, de- 
fpoiling us his former allies, and giving 
them policffion : that, but juff now, he 
guinea the Tiieffalians, by promlfing to 
give up Magnefia ; and, for their eafe, to 
take the whole condudlof the Phocianwar 
upon himfclf. In a word, there arc no 
eoplc whoever made the Icall ufe of him, 
ut h.ive fuffered by his fubtlcty : his pre- 
fent greatnefs being wholly owing to his 
deceiving thofe who were unacquainted 
with him, and making them the inftru- 
mcntsofhis fuccefs. As thefe ftates there- 
fore raifed him, while each imagined he 
was promoting fome tntcreft of theirs j 
thefe ftates mull alfo reduce him to his 
former meannefs, as it now appears that 
his own private intcreft was the end of all 
his actions . 

Thus then, Athenians! is Philip cir« 
cumftanccd. If not, let the man ftand 
forth^ 'who can prove to I Ihould have 

faid 
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faid to this aflembly, that I have aflcrted 
thefc things falfely; or that they whom he 
hath deceived in former inftances, will 
confide in him for the future ; or that the 
Theffalians, who have been fo bafely, fo 
undefcrvcdly enllavcd, would not gladly 
embrace their freedom.— If there be any 
one among you> who acknowledges alf 
this, yet thinks that Philip will fupport 
his power, as he hath fecured places of 
ftrength, convenient ports, and other like 
advantages; he is deceived. For when 
forces join in harmony and affedlion, and 
one common intereft unites the confede- 
mting powers, then they (hare the toils 
with alacrity, they endure the diftrefles, 
they perfevere. But when extravagant am- 
bition, and lawlefs power (as in his cafe) 
have aggrandifed a fingle perfon ; the fird 
rctcnce, the flighted accident, overthrows 
im, and all hb greatnefs is dallied at once 
to the ground. For it is not, no, Atheni- 
ans I it is not polTible to found a lading 
power upon injulUce, perjury, and tica- 
chery. Thefe may perhaps luccecd for 
once; and bonow for a while, from 
hope, a gay and flouridling appearance. 
But time betrays their wcaknefs ; and they 
fall into ruin of tfiemfclves. For, as in 
druilures of every kind, the lower parts 
Ihould have the greated firmnefs, fo the 
grounds and principles of actions fliould be 
jud and true. But thefe advantages are 
not found in the a<dion‘j of Philip. 

1 fay then, that you fliould difpatch fiic- 
cours to the Olynthians: (and the more 
honourably and cxpcditioufly this is pro- 
pofed to be done, the more agreeably to 
my fentiments) and fend an embafly to 
the 'I'hefl'alians, to inform fome, and to en- 
liven that fpirit already raifed in others : 
(for it hath actually been refolved to de- 
mand the reditution of Pagafe, and to 
aflert their claim to Magnefia.) And let it 
be your care, Athenians, that our ambaf- 
fadors may not depend only upon words, 
but give them fome aftion to difplay, by 
taking the field in a manner worthy of 
the date, and engaging in the war with 
vigour. For words, if not accompanied 
by adHons, muft ever appear vain and con- 
temptible; and particularly when they 
come from us, whofe prompt abilities, and 
.well-known eminence in fpeaking, make 
us to he always heard with the greater fuf- 
picion. 

Would you indeed regain attention and 
confidence, your mcafures muft be greatly 
changed, your totally refomeda 


your ftMtunes, your perfotis, muft appear 
devoted to the- common caufe; your ut- 
moft efforts muft be exerted. If you will 
adl thus, as your honour and your intereft 
require; then, Athenians! you will not 
only difeover the weaknefs and infincerity 
of the confederates of Philip, but the ru- 
inous condition of his own kingdom will 
alfo be laid open. The power and fove- 
rcignty of Macedon may have fome weight 
indeed, when joined with others. Thus, 
when you marched againft the Olynthians, 
under the condudt of Timotheus, it proved 
an ufeful ally; when united with the Olyn- 
thians againil Potidasa, it added fomething 
to their force; juft now, when the Thel- 
falians were in the midft of diforder, fe- 
dition, and confufion, it aided them againft 
the family of their tyrants : (and in every 
cafe, any, even u fmall acceflion of ftrength, 
is, in my opinion, of conftderable effect.) 
But of itfelf, itnfupported, k is infirm, it 
is totally diftempered: for by all thofe 
glaring exploits, which have given him 
this apparent greatnefs, his wars, his ex- 
peditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker 
than it w'as naturally. For you arc not to 
imagine that the inclinations of his fub- 
jec'^s are the fame with thofe of Philip, 
He thirfts fOr glory : this is his objcdl, this 
he eagerly purfuts, through toils and dan- 
gers of every kind ; defpifmg fafety and 
life, when compared with the honour of 
atchieving fuch adlions as no other prince 
of Macedon could evxr boaft of. But 
his fubjetls have no part in this ambi- 
tion. Harraffed by thofe various excur- 
fions he is ever making, they groan under 
perpetual calamity ; torn from their bufi- 
nefs, and their families, and without op- 
portunity to diipofe eff that pittance which 
their toils have earned ; as all commerce is 
fhut out from the coaft of Macedon by the 
war. 

Hence one may perceive how his fub- 
jc«51s in general are affefted to Philip. 
But then his auxiliaries, and the foldiers of 
his phalanx, have the charadler of wonder- 
ful forces, trained compleatly to war. And 
yet I can affirm, upon the credit of a- per- 
fon from that country, incapable of falfe- 
hood, that they have no fudh fuperiority. 
For, as he aflures^e, if any man of ex- 
perience in military -a^^irs Ihould be found 
among them, he difiniires all fuch, from 
an anH>ition of having every great aflion 
afciibed> wholly to hiurfelf: (for, befides his 
other ptftions, the mail' this ambition 
ia the bighoft dtgite:) < - if any ptt* 

iQJt0 
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fbn, from a fenfe of decency, or other vir- 
tuous principle, betrays a diflike of his 
daily intemperance, and riotings, and ob- 
feenities, he lofes all favour and regard ; 
lo that none arc left about him, but 
wretches, who fiibfift on rapine and flat- 
tery, and who, when heated with wine, do 
not fcruple to defeend to fuch inflanccs 
of revelry, as it would (hock you to re- 
peat. Nor tan the truth of this be doubt- 
ed : for they whom we all confpired to 
drive from hence, as infamous and aban- 
dojud, Callias the public fervant, and 
others of the fame llarnp ; buffoons, com- 
polcrs of lewd longs, in which they ridi- 
cule their companions : thele a>e the per- 
fons whom he entertains and carefl'es. And 
ihefc things, Athenians, trifling as they 
may appear to fomc, arc to men of juff 
difeernment great indications of dicweak- 
nefs both of his mind and fortune. At 
prefent, his fuccefl'cs c.ill a fliadc over 
them ; for profperity hath great power to 
veil fiuch bafenels from oblervation. But 
let his arms meet with the lead difgracc, 
and all his aftions will be expofed. This 
is a truth, of which he himfelf, Athenians ! 
wiil, in my opinion, foon convince you, if 
the gods favour us, and you exert your 
vigour. I'or as in our bodies, while a in.in 
is in health, he feels no effect of any in- 
u ard w caknefs ; but, when difeafe attacks 
him, every thing becomes fcnfible, in the 
velfels, in the joints, or in whatever other 
part his frame may be difordcred ; fo in 
dates and monarchies, while they carry on 
a war abroad, their defe«!:ts efcape the ge- 
neral eye : but when once it approaches 
their own territory, then they are all dc- 
teded. 

It there be any one among you who, 
trom Philip’.s good fortune, concludes that 
he muff prove a formidable enemy ; fuch 
rcafoning is not unworthy a man of pru- 
dence. Fortune hath great influence, nay, 
the whole influence, in all human affairs ; 
but then, were I to chufe, I fliould prefer 
the fortune of Athens (if you youiiclvcs' 
vyili aflert your own caufe, \sith the lea/l 
degree ot vigour) to this man's fortune! 
-For wc have many better reafons lo de- 
pend upon the favour of Heaven, than this 
man. But our prefent ffale is, in my opi- 
nion, a ffatc of total inailivity ; and he 
who will not exert his own ftrength, can- 
not apply for aid, either to his friends or 
to the g^s. It is not then furprifing, that 
himfclf ever aintdll the dangers 
wd laoours of the field; who is every- 


where ; whom no opportunity efcapes ; to 
whom no feafon is unfavourable; fliouId 
be funerior to you, who arc wholly en- 
gaged in contriving delays, and framing 
decrees, and enquiring after news. 1 am 
not lurprifed at this, for the contrary muff 
have been furprifing: if we, who never 
aft in any Tingle inffance, as becomes a 
date engaged in war, (hould conquer him, 
who, in every inllancc, afts with an inde- 
fatigable vigilance. This indeed furprifes 
me; that you, who fought the caufe of 
Greece againff Lacedemon, and generoufly 
declined all the many favourable opportu- 
nities of aggrandizing yourfclves ; who, 
to fecure their properly to others, parted 
with your own, by your contributions ; and 
bravely expofed yourfclves in battle; fhould 
now decline the fcrvice of the field, and 
delay the neceffary fupplies, when called to 
the defence of your own rights: thatyou« 
in whom Greece in general, and each par- 
ticular Hate, hath often found proteftion, 
ihould fit down quiet fpeftators of your 
own private wrongs. This 1 fay furprifes 
me ; and one thing more ; that not a man 
.among you can refleft how long a time 
wc have been at war with Philip, and in 
what mcafures, this time hath all been 
walled. You are not to be informed, that, 
in delaying, in hoping tliat others would 
aflert our caufe, in accufing each other, 
in impeaching, then again entertaining 
hopes, in fuch mcafures as are now pur- 
fued, that time hath been imirely walled. 
And are you fo devoid of apprehenfion, as 
to imagine, when our /bate hath been re- 
duced from greatnefs lo wrctchednefs, that 
the very fiine conduft will raife us from 
wrclclicdncfs to greatnefs ? No I this is 
not rcafonable, it is not natural ; for it is 
much cafier to defend, than to acquire 
dominions. But, now, the war** hath left 
us nothing to defend: we mull acquire. 
And to this work you yourfclves alone arc 
equal. 

This, then, is my opinion, You fliould 
raife fupplies; you fliould take the field 
with alacrity. Profccutions fliould be all 
fnl'pended until you have recovered your 
affriirs ; let each man's fentent:e be deter- 
mined by his aftions : honour thofc who 
have deferved applaufe ; let the iniquitous 
meet their puniihment : let there be no 
pretences, no deficiencies on your part; 
for you cannot bring the aftions of others 
to a fevere ftiutiny, unlefs you have firft 
been careful of your own duty. What in- 
deed can be tnc rcafon, think ye, that 

every 
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every man whom ye have Tent out at the 
head of an army, hath defertcd your fer- 
vice^ and fought oui fome private expe- 
dition? (if we mud fpeak ingenuoufly of 
thefe our generals nlfo,) the reafon is diis ; 
when engaged in the fervice of the date, 
the prize for which they fight is yours. 
Thus, fkould Amphipolis be now taken, 
you inftantly poiTcl'. yourfelvcs of it : the 
comminders have all the danger, the re- 
wards they do not (hare. But, in their 
private 'enterprifes, the dangers are lefs ; 
the acquifitions are all (liarcd by the ge- 
nerals and foldiers; as weie Lampfacus, 
Sigseum, and thofe vcfl’eU w hicli tliey plun- 
cle'ied. Thus arc they all determined by 
tlieir private intcrell:. And, v h<*n you turn 
your eyes to the wretched (late of your 
affairs, you bring your generals to a trial ; 
you grant them leave to fpc.ik ; you hear 
the neceffties they plead j and then ac- 
quit them. Nothing then remains for us, 
but to be diftraded with cndlef. coiitefls 
and divifions : (fome urging thefe, fome 
thofe meafures) and to feel the public ca- 
Lunity. For in firmer times, Atlienians, 
you divided into claffes, to raife (iipplies. 
Now the bufinefs of tliele cirffes is to go- 
vern; each hath an oj.uor at its head, 
and a general, who is his creature ; the 
THREE HUNDRED arc affillants to thefe, 
and the reil of you divide, fome to this, 
fome to that party. Y ou mu(l redity tliclc 
diforders; you mult appear yourfelvcs: 
you muff leave the power of fpcaking, of 
advifing, and of ading, open to every citi- 
zen. But if you futi'er fome perfons to 
iffuc out their mandates, as with a loyal 
authority; if one fet of men be forced to 
fit out (hips, to raife fupplics, to tike np 
arms ; while others are «nly to make de- 
crees againff them, without any charge, 
any employment bcfidca ; it is not pofffble 
that any thing can be effeded fcafonably 
and fuccefsfully : for the injured party ever 
will defert you ; and then your foie rci’oiirce 
will be to make them feci your refentment 
inftcad of your enemies. 

To fum up all, my fentiments are thefe: 
—That every man (liould contiibutp in 
proportion to his fortune ; that all ihould 
take the field in their turns, until all have 
ferved; that whoever appears in this place, 
ihould be allowed to fpcak : and that, wdien 
you give your voices, your true intereft 
only Ihould determine you, net thq au- 
thority of this or the other fpeakcr. Pur- 
fuc this coiirfe, and then your applaufe 
not be laviihed cn fume oiator, the 


moment he concludes ; you yourfelvcs will 
(hare it hereafter, when you find how 
greatly you have advanced the interclls of 
your llatc. Ldand, 

§ 3. The fecond Olynthiac Oration : pro- 
nounced in the fame Year, 

INTRODUCTION. 

To remove the impreffion made on the 
minds of the Athenians by the pre- 
ceding oration, Demades and other 
popular leaders in the intereds of 
Philip rofe up, and oppofed the pro- 
portions of Dcmolthenes, with all 
their eloquence. Their oppofition, 
ho\ve\’cr, proved ineffedual ; for the 
affetnbly decreed, tliat relief (hould 
be (ent to the Olynthlans : and thirty 
gallics and two thou (and forces were 
accordingly difpatched, under the 
command of Chares. But thefe fuc- 
cours, confiding entirely of merce- 
naries, and commanded by a g-vmeral 
of no great reputation, could not be 
of confidcrable fervice : and were 
befides fiffpeftcd, and fcarcely Icfs 
dreaded by the Olynthians than the 
Macedonians themfelves. I n the mean 
time, the progrefs of Philip’s arms 
could meet with little interruption. 
He reduced fevcral places in the re- 
gion of Chnicis, razed the fortrefs 
of Zeira, and, having tw’ice defeated 
tlie Olynthians in the field, at laff 
(hut them up in their city In this * 
emergency, they again applied to the 
Athenians, and preffed for frelh and 
cffedual fuccours. In the following 
oration, Dcmodliencs endeavours to 
fupport this petition ; and to prove 
that both the honour and the intcreff 
of the Athenians demanded their im- 
' ' mediate compliance. As the expence 
of the armament wnis the great point 
of difficulty, he recommends the abro- 
gation of fuch laws, as prevented the 
proper fettlement of the funds ne- 
ceffary for carrying on a war of fuch 
importance. 'JTe natuie of thefe 
law's will come immediately to be ex- 
plained. 

It appeals, from the beginning of this 
Oration, tl^at other fpeakers had arifen 
before Demollhenes, and inveighed 
loudly againlt Philip. Full of the 
national prcjudice^jordifpofed to flat- 
ter the Athenians in their notions of 
the dignity and importance of their 

(late. 
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Ibite, they breathed nothing but in- 
dignation againll the enemy, and 
pofllbly, with fome contempt of his 
prefcnl cnierpril'eS, propofed to the 
Athenians to corred his arrogance, 
by an invafion of his own kingdom; 
Demofthenes, on the contrary, infills 
On the ncceinty of felf-defenCe; en- 
deavours to roufe his hearers fiom 
their feenrity, by the terror of im- 
pending danger; and afFeds to coh- 
iider the defence of Olynthus, as the 
lad and only means of preferving the 
very being of Athens. 

1 AM by no means affeded in the 
lame manner, Athenians ! when I review 
die date of our adairs, and when I attend 
^ thofc fpeakers, who have now declared 
dteir fentiments. They infilV, that we 
^ould puniih Philip: but oUr affairs; fau- 
lted as they now appear, warn us to guard 
Igaind the dangers with which we our- 

f lves are threatened. Thus far therefore 
mud differ from thefe fpeakers, that I 
lyjprehcnd they have not propofed the pro- 
per objed of your attention. There was 
I time indeed, I know it well, when the 
late could have poffedod her own do- 
minions in fecurity, and fent out her ar- 
jpics to inflid chaiHfement on Philip. 1 
ayfelf have feen that time when we en- 
loyed fuch power. But, now, I am per- 
‘uaded wc Ihould confine ourfclvcs to the 
^rotcdioii of our allies. When this is once 
iffeded, then we may confidcr the puuilh- 
licnt his outrages have nieriteJ. But, till 
jhc firrt gicat point be well lecuicd, it i.s 
ireaknefs to dclvatc about our more remote 
loncernments. 

And now, Athenians, if ever we dood 
n need of mature deliberation and coun- 
bl, the prefent juncture calli loudly fur 
hem. To point out the couiic to be pnr- 
ued on this emergency, 1 do not think 
he greated difficulty: but I am in doubt 
Q what manner to propofe my fenti- 
aents; for all that I nave obferved, and 
11 that 1 have heard, convinces me, that 
»od of your misfortunes have proceeded 
tom a want of inclination to purfue the 
cceffary meafures, not from ignorance of 
Item.— Let nic intreat you, that, if I 
ow fpcak with an dlidaal boldncfs, ye 
lay bear it: confideriinp onlj, whether I 
>eak truth, and with a dneere intention to 
dvance your future intereds : for you now 
fe, that by fome orators, who dudy but 


to gain your favour, our affairs have been 
reduced to the extremity of didrefs. 

I think it ncccffary, in the fird place, to 
recal fomc late tranfadions to your thoughts* 
You may remember, Athenians, th.ac, 
about three or four years fince, you, re- 
ceived advice that Philip was in Thr.ace, 
and had laid fiege to the lortrefs of Hei«a. 
It wns then the month of November. Great 
commotions and debates arofe. It was 
refolvcd to fend out forty eallies ; that all 
citizens, under the age of fivc-.'ind-forty, 
Ihould thcmfelvcs embark ; and that fixty 
talents fhould be raifed. 'Phus it was 
agreed ; that year palled away ; then came 
in the months July, Augull, September. 
In this lad month, with great difficulty, 
when the mylleries had fird been celc- 
br.Ttcd, you fent out Charidemus, vvith jud 
ten veflels unmanned, and five talents of 
filver. For when reports came of the fick- 
nefs, and the death of Philip, (both of 
thefe were aftirmed) you laid afide your 
intended armament, imagining, that at 
fuch a jundurc, there was no need of fuc- 
cours. And yet this was the very critical 
moment; for, had they been difpatchcd 
with the fame alacrity with which the|r 
were granted, Philip would not have then 
cfc.ipcd, to become that formidable enemy 
he now appears. 

But what was then done, cannot be 
amended. Now vve have the opportunity 
of another war: that war 1 mean, which 
h.ith induced me to bring thefe tranfidtioDs 
into view, that you may not once moio 
fall into the fame cnors. How then (ball 
we improve this opportunity? 'fhti n tJ's 
oTily (^.(cjlhn. For, if you ,ue iv't rcfolW'd 
to illill wiih all the loicc you can com- 
in.ind, you are redly Icrving midcr Philip, 
you aic fmhii.ig on his fide. The Olyn- 
ihi.'iiis a;c a people, wliolo pov.cr was 
thougiit confivlcrablc. 'i htis weie the cir- 
cumilances of aiiairs: Pliilij) tv-uld not 
confide 111 them ; they looked equal 
lufpicion upon Philip. V/e and they then 
cnteicd into mutual engage mu it.'v of peaCt; 
and allitnte : this was u grievous embar- 
raflineiu to Phdip, that v.e fhould have a 
powerful Hate confedcrateu witli Us, fpics 
upon the incidents of his foniine. it was 
agrhed, that we fhould, By all n.e.ins, en- 
gage this people in a war with him: and 
now, what we all fo earncllly defired, is 
effeded; the manner is of no mom-mt. 
What then remains for us, Athenian.s, but 
to fend immediate and efifedual fuccours, 
$ s I cauno^ 
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I car»not fee. For bcfides the difgrace 
that murt attend us, if any of our interclls 
arc fupincly difregarded,’! have no Imall 

apprehenfions ofthe confequence, (the The- 
bans affefted as they are towards us, and 
the Phocians exhaufled of their treafures) 
if Philip be left at full liberty to lead his 
airnics into thefe territories, when his pre- 
fent cntCM-prii'cs are accompliOied. I f any 
one among you can be fo far immcrled in 
indolence as'to fuffer this, he mull chufe to 
be witnefs of the mifery of his own coun- 
try, rather than to hear of that which 

II rangers fuffer; and to feek aflidants for 
himfelf, when it is now in his power to 
grant affidance to others. That this mull 
i)e the CGnfequence, if we do not exert 
ourfclves on the prefent occafion, there 
can fcarccly remain the leall doubt .among 
us. 

Put, as to the ncccffity of fending fuc- 
cours, this, it mav be faid, wc are agreed 
in; tills is our rclblutlon. But how lliall 
we be enabled? that is the point to be 
cxpl.ii'U'J. He not furpriled, Athenians, 
if my fentiments on this occafion lecin re- 
pugnant to the general fenfe of this affem- 
bly. Appoint inagiilratcs lor the inlpcc- 
lion of your laws; not in order to ena»Jl 
any n<'w laws ; you have already a fulH- 
cient mindvr ; but to repeal thofe, whofc 
UI efilvls you now experience. 1 mean the 
l.i.\', lehting to the theatrical funds (thus 
ooeal'' I declare it) and fomc about the 
foldiei V. by the full, the foldier’spay goes 
as t’ne.iU'ic il cxpences to the ufelcfs and 
in. native; tlic otliers ftrecn thofe fiom 
juilice, IN ho decline the I'ervice of the field, 
and tluLi damp the ardour of thofe difpofed 
to fer\e us. When you have repealed 
t'l-fe, and rendered it confillent with fafe- 
tc to avlvile you jultly, then fcck for fomc 
pel Ion to pjopofe that decree, which you 
all ai<’ fenfible the common good requires, 
JJut, till thi.s be done, expect not that any 
iii.in v> ill urge your f.ue inteicll, when, for 
urping your true inteivll, you repay him 
wiili deliriK'^lion. Ye will never find 
liicii /v:il; efpccially lince the confequence 
<an be only this; he svlio offers his opi- 
nion, and moves lor your concurrence, fuf- 
fer.s foine unmerited calamity; but your 
alihir-. are not in the leall advanced; nay, 
tills additional inconvenience mull arilc, 
ti’ !i for the future it will appear more dan- 
gert'u^ to advil'c you. tl an even at prefent. 
And the .auhors of theie laws ihould alfo 
be I'K' authors of their rcpe.'b For it is 
Hot jwii; that the public favour fliould be 


bellowed on them who, in framing thcll 
laws, have greatly injured the community ; 
and that the odium fliould fall on him, 
whole freedom and fincerity are of im- 
portant fervice to us all. Until thefe ic- 
gulations be made, you are not to thinh 
any man fo great that he may viol ite th.c'h 
I.iws wdth impunity ; or lo devoid ot realo.i, 
as to plunge himfelf into open and forelecii 
deilrudion. 

And be not ignorant of this, Athenian, 
that a decree is of no fignihcar.ee, uniet, 
attended with refolution and alacrity to 
execute it. For were decrees of them- 
felves fufticient to engage you to perform 
your duty, could they even execute the 
things which they en.aft; fo many would 
not have been made to fo little, or rather 
to no good purpole; nor would the inlb- 
Icncc of Philip have had fo long a date. 
For, if decrees can punilh, he hath long 
fince felt all their fury. But they have no 
fuch power: for, though propofing and n?- 
folving be firll in order, yet, in force and 
efficiicy, aiflion is fuperior. Let this then 
be your principal concern ; the others you 
cannot w'ant; for you have men among 
yog capable of advifing, ami you are ol 
all people moll acute in apprehending ; 
now, let your intercll diredl you, and it 
will be ill your power to be as rcmavkablj 
for ailing. What fcafon indeed, what op- 
portunity do you wait for, more favourable 
than the prefent? Or when will you exeit 
your vigour, if not now, my countrymen? 
Hath not this man feized nil thofe places 
that were ours ? Should he become mafler 
of this country too, mull we not fmk into 
the lowed Hate of infamy? Are not thew 
whom we have promifed to aflill, when- 
ever they aie cng.igcd in war, now attack- 
ed themfelve-,?^'ls he not our enemy? Is 
he not in poficiiion of our dominions? Is 
he not a barbarian ? U he not every bafe 
thing words can exprefs ? If we are in- 
fen Able to all this, if we almoil aid his de- 
figns ; heavens ! can wc then afk to whom 
the confcquences are owing? Yes, I know 
full well, we never will impute them to 
ourfelvcs. Juft as in the dangers of the 
field: not one of thofe who fly will accufe 
himfelf; he will rather blame the general, 
or his fellow-foldiers: yet every Angle 
man that fled was acceffary to the defeat. 
He who blames others might have main- 
tained his own poft; and, had every man 
maintained his, fuccefs muft have enfued. 
Thus tlien, in the prefent cafe^ is there a 
man whofe counfcl feems liable to objec- 
tion ? 
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? Let the next rife, and not inveigh 
pgainlLhim, but declare his own opinion. 
p)oth another ofFer lome more falutary 
kounfcl? Purlue it, in the name cf Heaven, 
P But then it is not pleahng.” This is 
Hot the fault oF the Tpeakcr, unicl's in that 
kc hath rt ^Itaed to cxpi.'fs ]um fteaion 
in piascrs and willies. To pray is ealv, 
Ati.enians ; and in one pccuu n m.'y be 
eolIccU'd as many irliances of good for- 
tune .!s ue jsle.de. '1 o detci mine jnlUy, 
-ifcflicn afh'.irs riie to be conluleied, is nv>t to 
>eaiy, Buc what is moil uh iul Ihould ever 
©e preferred to tl.at which is agreeable, 
/Where both cannet be obtaimd. 

' But if theie be a iiirin who will leave u> 
■the theatrical funds, m 1 rropoh- ot u 1 lub- 
£(iies for tlic forvice of tf e wai, aie uc 1 ot 
rather to attend to him? I grant u, A’d.e- 
llians ! if that man can be found. But 1 
.Ihould account it wondeifu], if it e\cr did, 
if it ever can happen tu any man on catth, 
tfiat while lie lavilhes liis'pident jsoli'ef- 
.'^ons on unneccflary occafons, fon.e fniuic 
lunds fhonld be piocuied to iupply his 
'leal neediities. But fuch propolhls find 
* powerful advocate in the bread of every 
.hearer, tio liiat notliing is fo eafy as to 
deceive one’ ^ Idf; for what we willi, that 
We readily believe ; but (uch expectations 
'^are oftyntimes inconfiltent with our idFaiis. 
On this .occalion, therefore, let your af- 
.linrs dired you; thin will you be enabled 
to take the held; then )(n) will I,a\e year 
lull pay. And men, wholl’ jiaigments arc 
S'tvell ili.'ccit.h oind whole kuils ur'* Ciier, 
cruJd nut luj»p(.rt tlie infamy wliirh rnud 
ratiuid tiam, if cbbged to.dAeit any of 
dhe eperat’ons of n wai, fiom the want of 
'.d^-oncy._ 'J hey could mu, ahmi fn.itehinp- 
Up their arms, and marching aoajidt: the 
Corinthians and Megai cans' fidVtr Philip 
i to infl.tve the H.rtes of (Acecc, thjoiudi the 
'^^ant^of provifirns for their forces. fay 
not thi, wantonly, to inife the lelentmcnt 
Of lome among you. No; 1 am not fo 
; unhappily pervtrfe as to lludy to be hated, 
^nhen no good purpofecan be anfwcred by 
|k: but It IS my opinion, that cvci-y honelt 
I Breaker llieuld prefer the intcrclF of the 
' / hearers. This 

i I, and perhaps you need not 

pe informed) was the principle which ac- 
! tuated the public condudl of thofe of our 
( ancellors who fpokc in this alTemblv (men, 
^whom the prdent fet of orators aVe ever 
: ready to applaud, but whofe example they 
no means imitate) : fuch were Arillides, 
/Wicias, tiie former Demoilhenes, and Pe- 


rides. But fmcc \vc have had fpeakers, 
who, before their public appearance, afk 
you> “ Wii.it do \ou defiic? Wiiat lhall I 
“ propofe ? How can 1 obbgc you r” The 
intcrelt of our country hath been ihciificed 
to momentary plralure, and popular fa- 
vour. 'Phus have we been dillivlFed; 
tiius have ihde nun iilenio greainds, and 
you funk into diljM.uc. 

And heie h*t ino imveat your attention 
to a funmiary .wcoinu of the condud of 
your ancellors, and of )our own. i lhall 
mention but a feu tlilnns and thefe well 
known, (Ici, if ton would purlue the way 
to .ianp.,icii, you n< ed not look abroad 
fm- hade: s') om invii count: y iveu point 
it tut. i if ie our ancillois, thiieh're, 
whom tlie oiatois never courted, never 
treated with that indiilgeiKC with which 
you aie lie.tieied, held ihe fovereigiuy of 
Giccce withgeneial conl’cnt, live and-foity 
yeais; depoflud above ten ilunilami ta- 
lents in our public trc.duiy; kejW the king 
of this countiy in tint {ubjeHioi\ which 
a barbarian owes to Greeks; creded mo- 
numents of many and illulbiows aditms, 
w hich they thcmlelves aichieved by land 
and fea; in a word, are tlic only perfon* 
uh ’ ’ e trnnfinilledlopollcrity fuch glory 
as is fiijK'riorto eiuy. 'I'hus great do they 
apj''ear in tJic afl.ijis of Cirei'ce. Let un 
now view them within tlic city, both in 
thAr public and private conduit. And, 
full, die edifices wldch their adminillra- 
lions h ivo given us, their decorations of 
c.ur t^ nipl''^, and the olFcMiiigs depolilcil 
by them, nic fo numerous and fo magni- 
fies nr. that all the effurts of polleiity can- 
not exceed them. 'I hen, in piivate life, 
fo exemplary was their moderation, thtir 
adlieience to the ancient manner > lo Icru- 
puiOL'fly exait, that if any of you ever dif- 
covered the houG of Ariftides, or Miltiades, 
or any oFthc illafh'F’is men of thoFc limes, 
he moil know that it was not dillinguiflied 
by the Je.id extraordinary fplendor. For 
tfiey did put fo cimduil the public bufincfs 
as to aggiandifc iheiafcivcs; their lole 
great object was to exalt the hate. And 
ihu' , by their faiihfulattachnienl to Greece, 
by tlieir piety to tJie gods, and by that 
cinialicy which they maintained among 
thendelvcs, they weie raifed (and no won- 
der) to the luiumit of profpeiity. 

Such was the itaic of Athci s at that 
time, w'hen the men ( have mentioned were 
in power. But wh.it is your condition 
under thefe indulgent mirikers who now 
direct us Js it tlic fame, or nearly thefamc f 
i> 2 Other 
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Other things I ihall pafs over, though 
I might expatiate on them. Let it onJy 
be obrerved, that we are now, as you all 
fee, left without competitors; the Lace- 
demonians loll; the Thebans engaged at 
home ; and not one of all the other ftates 
of confequence fufficient to difpute the fo- 
vereignty with us. Yet, at a time when 
we might have enjoyed our own dominions 
in fecurity, and been the umpires in all 
difputes abroad ; our territories have been 
wrelled from us ; we have expended above 
one thoufand five hundred talents to no 
urpofe ; the allies which we gained in war 
ave been loll in time of peace ; and to 
this degree of power have we raifed an 
enemy agaitill ourfelves. (For let the 
man Hand forth who can Ihew, whence 
Philip hath derived his greatnefs, if not 
from us.) 

“ Well ! if thefe affairs have but an un- 
favourable afpeft, yet thofe within the 
city are much more flourifhing than 
•'ever.” Where are the proofs of this? 
The walls which have been whitened? 
the ways we have repaired ? the fupplies 
of water, and fuch trifles ? Turn your eyes 
to the men, of whofe adminillrations thefe 
are the fruits. Some of whom, from the 
lowed date of poverty, have arifen fud- 
denly to affluence; feme from meannefs to 
renown: others have made tlieir own pii- 
vate houfes much more magnilicent than 
the public edifices. Jud as tlic Hate hath 
fallen, their private fortunes have been 
raifed. 

And what caufe can we aflign for this ? 
How is it that our ad'airs were once fo 
flourilhing, and now in fuch diforder? Be- 
caufe formerly, the people dared to take 
up arms themfelvcs ; were themfelyps 
mailers of thofe in employment, difpofers 
themfelvcs of all emoluments : fo that every 
citizen thought himfelf happy to derive 
honours and authority, and all advantages 
whatever from the people. But now, on 
the contrary, favours are all difpenfed, 
affairs all tranfafted by the miniflers ; 
vi^hile you, quite enervated, robbed of your 
riches, your allies, dand in the mean rank 
of fervants and afnflants: happy if thefe 
men grant you the theatrical appoint- 
ments, and lend you feraps of the public 
meal. And, what is of all mod fordid, 
you hold yourfelvcs obliged to them for 
that which is your own, while they con- 
fine you within thefe walls, lead you on 
gently to their purpofes, and foothe and 
tame you to obedience. Nor is it pofTible, 


that they who are engaged in low afld gfo- 
veiling purfuits, can entertain great and 
generous fentiments. No ! fuch as their 
employments are, fo mull their difpofitions 
prove.— And now I call Heaven to wit- 
nefs, that it will not furprife me, if I fuf- 
fer more by mentioning this your condi- 
tion, than they who have involved you in 
it! Freedom of fpeech you do not allow 
on all occafions ; and that you have now 
admitted it, excites niy wonder. 

But if you will at length be prevailed 
on to change your conduft; if you will 
take the field, and aft. worthy of Athe- 
nians; if thefe redundant funis which you 
receive at home be applied to the advance- 
ment of your affairs abroad ; perhaps, my 
countrymen ! perhaps fomc iiiftancc of 
confummate good fortune may attend you, 
and ye may become fo happy as to de- 
fpife thofe pittances, which arc like the 
morfeh that a phyfician allows his patient. 
For thefe do not rellore his vigour, but 
jull keep him from dying. So, your diftri- 
butions cannot ferve any valuable purpofo, 
but are juil fufficient to divert your atten- 
tion from all other things, and thus in- 
creafe tlic indolence of every one among 
you. 

But I fliall be a(ked, " What then ! is 

it your opinion that thefe Turns fhould 
“ pay our army?”— And befules this, that 
the date fhould be regulated in fuch a 
manner, that every one may have hislhare 
of public bufincfs, and approve himfelf an 
ufeful citizen, on what occafion foever his 
aid may be required. Is it in his power 
to live in peace ? He will live here with 
greater dignity, while thefe fupplies pre- 
vent him from being tempted by indigence 
to any thing diflionourable. Is he called 
forth by an emergency like the prefent ? 
Let him difeharge that facred duty which 
he owes to his country, by applying thefe 
Turns to his fupport in the field. Is there 
a man among you pall the age of fervice ? 
Let him, by infpefting and condufting the 
public bufincfs, regularly merit his (hare 
of the dillributions which he now receives, 
without any duty enjoined, or any return 
made to the community. And thus, with 
fcarcely any alteration, either of abolifh- 
ing or innovating, all irregularities are re- 
moved, and the Hate completely fettled; 
by appointing one general regulation, 
which (hall entitle our citizens to receive, 
and at the fame time oblige them te take 
arms, to adminifter juflice, to aft in all 
cafes ts tiicir time of life, and our affairs 

require. 
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require. But it never hath, nor could it 
have been moved by me, that the rewards 
of the diligent and active Ihould be be« 
flowed on the ufelefs citizen : or that you 
fhould fit here, fupine, languid, and irre- 
folute, liiiening to tlie exploits of I'unie ge- 
ncral’s foreign troops (for thu^ it is at pre- 
fent) — not that 1 would reflc«J't on him 
wlio Icrves you in any inllance. But you 
yourfclves, Athenians, Ihould pet form tiiofe 
fcrvices, for which you heap honours upon 
others, and not recede from that illullri- 
oiis rank uf virtue, tbo price of all the 
glorious toih of your ancellors, and by 
them bequeathed to you. 

Thu-i have 1 laid before you the chief 
points in which I think voii intcrcfled. It 
is your part to embiacc that opinion, 
wduch the welfare of the fhtc in general, 
r.ud that of every lingle member, recom- 
]ncnds to your acceptance. LdanJ. 

^ 4. Ihe th'uJ OUnthuu Oration: pro^ 
nounced tn the fame year. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The preceding oration had no further 
eflet^l upon the Athenians, tlian to 
prev'ail on them to fend orders to 
Charid.-mus, who commanded for 
them at the Hellefpr.nt, to make an 
attempt to relieve Olynthiis, He ac- 
cordmglv led feme forces into Chal. 
cis, V, hid), in coi^jundion with the 
forces of Olynthus, ravaged Pallenc, 
a peninfula of ivlacc-lon, towards 
'lliraceanJ Bottia, a country on the 
confines of Chalcis, ivhich amon?’ 
other tov.'i’s contained Pella, the ca- 
pital of Maccdon. 

put thef" attempts could not divert 
Ph.Iip from his refrdutionof reducing 
Olynthus, whicli he had now public- 
ly avowed. The Olynthi.ms, there- 
fore, found it neceffary to have once 
more recourfe to Athens : and to re- 
queft, tliat they would fend troops, 
compofed of citizens, animated with 
a hneere ardor for their intercll, their 
own glory, and the common c.uife. 

Demofthenes, in the following oration, 
infills on the importance of faving 
Olynthus ; alarms his hearers with 
the apprehenfion of the war, which 
aftually threatened Attica, and even 
the capital; urges the ncceflity of 
perfonal fervdee; and returns to his 
charge of the mifapplication of the 
public money ; but in fuch a manner. 


as iheweth, that his former remon^ 
Frances had not the defired tSc£k, 

I AM perfuaded, Athenians ! that you 
would account it Icfs valuable to poiiefs 
tnc greaicft riches, than to have the Xjriis 
inicrert of the date on this emergency 
clearlv Laid before you. It is your part, 
therefore, readily and chearfully to at- 
tend to all who arc difpofed to offer their 
opinions. For your regards need not be 
confined to thofc, whole counfelv arc the 
i'ffcvl of premeditation: it is your good 
fortune to have men among you, who can 
at once fugged many points of moment. 
From opinions, theiefore, of every kind, 
you may cafily chule that mod conducive 
to your intered. 

And now, Atlienians, tlie prtTent junc- 
ture calls upon us ; we almod hear its 
voice, declaring loudly, that you yourfclves 
mud engage in ihefe affair.s, if you have 
the lead attention to your own fecurity. 
You entertain I know not what feniiments, 
on this occafion : my opinion is, that the 
reinforcements fhould be indantly decreed; 
that they fhould be laifed with all poHible 
expedition ; that fo our fuccours may be 
fent from this city, and all former incon- 
vcniencics be avoided ; and that you fhould 
fend ambafladors to notify thcle things^ 
and to fccu*e our intereds by their pre- 
fence. For as lie is a man of confummatc 
policy, complete in the art of turning 
every incident to his own advantage ; 
thete is the utmoft rcafon to fear, that 
paiilyby conccfTions, where they may be 
feafi-’iable ; partly by m<Miaces, (and his 
menaces may be belie v d) and jiartl/ 
by icndcring us and < ur abfcncc fufpeO- 
ed ; he m.iy tear from us lomcthing of the 
lad importance, and force it into his own 
fcrvicc. 

Thofe very circumdancp';, however, 
W'hich contribute to tiic power of Philip, 
are happily the moll fivourable to us. For 
that uncontrolled command, with which he; 
governs all tr.infadlions public and fccret ; 
his intire diredion of lus .army, as their 
leader, their fovereign, and their treafurer;- 
and hi? diligence, in giving life to every 
part of it, by his pretence ; thefe things 
greatly contribute to carrying on a war 
with expedition and fuccefs, but are pow- 
erful obftacles to that accommodation, 
which he would gladly make with thj: 
Olynthians. For the Olynthians fta; 
plainly, .hat they do not now fight for 
glory, or for part of their territory, but to 
S s 1 defend 
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dcfei^ their ftate from diflblution and 
flavery. They know how he rewarded 
thofe traitors of Amphipolis, who made 
him mafter of that city ; and thole cf Pyd- 
na, who opened their gates to him. In a 
word, free hates, I think, mull ever look 
with fuf])icion on an abfolute monarcliy : 
but a neighbouring monarchy muh double 
their apprehenfions. 

Convinced of what hath now been offer- 
ed, and poflehed with every other jull and 
worthy fentiment ; you muft be refolved, 
Athenians! you mull exert your fpuit; you 
mull apply to the war, now, if ever; your 
fortunes, your perfons, your whole powers, 
arc now demanded. Tl\cre is no excufe, 
no pretence left, for declining the perform- 
ance of your duty. For that which you 
were all ever urging loudly, that the Oi \ n- 
thians lliould be engaged in a war with 
Pliilip, hath now happened of ilLIT ; and 
this in a manner moll agreeable to our in- 
tercll. For, if they had entered into this 
\var at cur perfuafion, they muil have been 
precarious allies, without lleadineis oi rc- 
foluiion: but, as their piivate injuries have 
imde them enemies to Philip, it is proba- 
ble tliat enmity will be lading, both on ac- 
count of wJi.ittlu'V fear, and whattheyhave 
alicady Inhered. My countr)nien! let no: 
lb favourable an opportunity elcipe you ; 
do not repeat that error which hath been 
lo oftew fatal to you. For when, at our 
leturn from alliiling the Eubteans, I ficrav, 
and Stratocles, citizens of Arnpidpolis, 
JTiounted this galkry, and prcllvd you to 
fend out your navy, and to take their ci-y 
under your protertion ; had wt difcov'ei ed 
that leielutlon in our own caufe, \wW\C.\ w e 
exerted for the fafety of Eubcc?. ; ilien 
Ampliipolis been yours, and all thofe difli- 
culties had been avoided, in which you have 
t een lince involved. Ag.ain, w hen we re- 
ceived advice of the fieges of Pydna, Poti- 
d.ea, Metlione, Pegala;, and other place"?, 
(for 1 would not detain you w.ith a parti- 
cular recital) had wc curfelvcs marched 
with a due fpirit and alacrity to the relief 
of the firll of thefe cities, we lliould now 
find much more compliance, much more 
humility in Philip. But by Hill ncglcaing 
the prelent, and imagining our future in- 
tcrcHs w ill not demand our care ; we have 
aggrandized our enemy, we liave raifed 
him to a degree of eminence, greater than 
any king of Maccdon hath ever yet en- 
joyed.-~Now we have another opportu- 
nity. 1 hat which the 01ynihiar.s,ofthcm- 
Ibhcs, pr.'fent to the Hate: one no lefs 
of* foimer. 


And, in my opinion, Athenians ! if a 
man were to bring tlie dealings of the gods 
towards us to a fair account, though many 
tilings might appear not quite agreeable to 
our wiflics, yet he Would ackrowledge that 
we had been highly favoured by them ; and 
with great realon : for tliat many places 
have been loll in the cornfe of war, is truly 
to be cii irged to our own weak conduct. 
But that tlic difficulties, arifen from hence, 
have not long alFeCled us ; and that an al- 
liance now piefents itfeU to lemove them, 
ifw’eare dilpolcd to make the jiill ufe of it; 
this I cannot but aicribe to the divine 
goodiicfs. But the fanio thing happens in 
this cafe, as in the ufe of riches, if a man 
be careful to fave thofe he hath acquired, 
he readily acknowledges the kindnefs of 
fortune: but if by his imprudence tlu'y be 
once loll ; with them he alfo lofes the lenfe 
of gratitude, bo in political affaiis, they 
who neglect to improve their opnortuni^ 
tics, foi get the favours whicii the godsliasc 
bellowedi ;for it is the ultimate event which 
gcneriilly determines mensjudgmentofeve- 
Vy thing precedent. And, llieiefore, all af- 
f.iiis hen .ift.'r Ihoiild cng.ige your llriiT;ell 
care ; ll. it,by coi u tlingour eriors, wc may 
w'ipeoif the ingb lious ilaii; of pall adlions. 
Bui lliould we be deaf to tilde men too, 
.and llu>e.ld he be iuflcied to fubvert Olyn- 
thus ; iiiv, what can prevent him from 
marching his foices into whatever territo- 
ry he ph.aics. 

Js riitic not a man among you, Athe- 
nians ! w ho reliecl-i by what llcps, Pluiip, 
from a beoia.ning lb i''Confidcrable, (latii 
moLun-il to this heigh: o I power f Full, 
lie took Amphipolis; then he became maf- 
terof Pydna ; tiien Potidxa fell ; then Me- 
thonc ; then came his im oad into 'I'lidfaly • 
after this, having dilpoiej I'daiis at Phcr.e, 
at Pfgal'e, at Magndii, ii/.irely as lie 
nlc.ifed, he maid vd into 'I'lirace. Here, 
wlule engaged inc.\pdling lome, and ella- 
blilhing otiiei princes, he tell lick. Again, 
recovering, he never turned a momert 
from his courfc to cafe or indulgence, but 
inilanily attacked the Olynthiaiis, His ex- 
peditions againil tlie Illyrians, the Paco- 
nian-?, againil Arymbas, 1 pafs all over. — ^ 
But 1 may be alked, why this recital, now-? 
That you may know and fee your own 
error, in ever negleding fome part of your 
affairs, as if beneath your regard ; and that 
aftive fpirit with whidi Philip purfucth 
his deligns: which ever fires him; and 
which never can permit him to reft fatis- 
ficd with thofe things he hath already 

accom- 
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accompliflied. If then he determines firmly 
and invariably to purfue hisconquefis : and 
if v\c arc obflinatcly rcfolvedagainll e\ery 
\ igoruu > and eHVclu.il meafure ; think, wb.at 
conlequcnces luav w c expc(ft ! In the n.'ime 
of Heaven, can any man be fo weak, as not 
to k)U)\v, that by neqlc<!:linj; tins war, w e arc 
ir..: bfuTiP'r it fK'in that counuy to our 
r»vn! And il.oulJ thib happen, I fear, Athe- 
nians, tliat as t)v y who inconfidcrably boi- 
row money upon high intered,nlter a ihort- 
h\ed afiluence arc deprived of their ow i 
foi tunes; fo we, by this continued indo- 
h nee, by confiihlng only our eale and plea- 
fure, maybe reduceil to the giicvons necef- 
fity ofengaging in afiairs tlie moll: (hocking 
and difagreeable, and of expofing oinfelees 
in the defence of this our native territory. 

"i'o cenfure, feme one may tell me, is 
cafy, and in the power of every man : but 
the ttue comdU’or Ihould point out tliat 
conduit wliiih tlie prelent exigence tle- 
niands — -Setifible as 1 am, Atlienians, that 
when your expec'-'rations liave in any in- 
llancc been dilappointed, your refemment 
frequently falls not on thofe who met it ’t, 
but on him who iiath fpoken lalt; yet I 
cannot, from a regaid to my own fafeiy, 
fuppiels w’liat I deem of moment to lay 
before )ou. i (a\ then, this occafion calls 
for a twofold arm.iinent. Eirll, vve .nc to 
defend the cities of the Olyntlnans -'md 
for liti-. purpofe to detach a body of for- 
ce', ; in the next place, in«id.*t to infelt 
his kingdom, we are to (end out our navy 
manned with other k vies. Jf you neglei‘^1 
either of thefc, I fear your expedition will 
be fiuitlcA. For, if you c<>ntcnt your- 
felvcswith infeiling his dominions, this he 
will endure, until he is maker ol CJlyn- 
thus, and then he can with cafe rejicl the 
invafion ; or, if you only lend fuccouiw to 
the Olynthians, when hefees his o.vn king- 
dom free from danger, he will apply wulh 
conllancy and vigilance to the war, and 
at length weary or.t the befieged to a fub- 
milTion. Your levies therefore mull be 
confidcrable enough to feivc both pui- 
pofes. — Thefe arc my fentiments with ic- 
fpeft to our armament. 

And now, as to tlie expence of thek* pre- 
parations. You are already provided for 
the payment of your forces better than any 
other people. 'Fhis provifion is dillributed 
among you rfelves in the manner moft agree- 
able ; but if you reftore it to the army, the 
Supplies will be complete without any ad- 
dition; if not, an addition will be nccef- 
fary, or the whole, rather, will rsmaiii to 


be raifeJ. “ How then (I may beafVel) 
“ do you move tor a decree to apply thofe 
“ funds to the militaiy lervice?” By no 
means I it ib mv ('pmion indeed, that an 
armv mult be tailed; that this money 
re diy belongb to the army ; and chat the 
fame regulation wliich entitles ourciti/cens 
to rcci i\ e, IhouVl oblige them allb to aiit. 
AcjMefcntyou expend thelc lums on en- 
tertainmenib, w iihout regard to your af'- 
fairi. It remains then that a general con- 
tiibution be r.iifed: appeal one, if a great 
one be icqutrcd: a linall one, if Inch may 
be fuflicient. Money mull be found : 
without it nothing can be efl'cded : vari- 
oub Icliemes aic propofed by various por- 
I'ons : do you make th.it clioice which 
\ou think moll advantageous ; and, while 
you have an opportunity, e.xeit youifelves 
in the care of your intereik. 

It is w'orthv yinir attention to confider, 
how the aH'aii > of Fhilip aie ai this time 
tircuinllanced. Foi they aieby no means 
fo Will di poied, fo veiy llomilhing, as an 
inatlcntive obl'cM vei would pionounce. Nor 
would he have engaged in this wxir at all, 
had he thought lie ihould have been oblig- 
ed to maintain it. I le hoped that, the mo- 
ment he appeared, all tilings would fall be- 
fbie him. J^ut ihcfe hopes were vain. Ami 
tills dilappointment, in the full j>lace, trou- 
bles and dilpirits him. 'I'hen the 'I hell'a- 
linns alarm him ; a people remarkable for 
their pel lidy on all occafions, and to all 
perfons'. And jultas they have ever piovtd, 
even lo he finds them now. J’or they liavc* 
rclolvTd in council u> dem incl the rellitii- 
tion of Pe'pilu*, and have oppofed his at- 
tempt to lortify Magnefia: and I am in- 
formed, that for the futuie lie is to be ex- 
cluded liom their poils and market., as 
thefi: convcnicncies belong to the lines oi 
'rheflaly, .and are not to be intercejited by 
Philip. And, Ihould he b-' depiivcil of 
fncli a fund of wealth, ha mull be g-ic,itly 
llrcightcned lo fupport jus m.eign trfinj.s. 
Befiiies t ,h's, we muiHiJjipofe tint the Ihvo- 
nian ami the lllynan, and ail the otliers, 
would preter freedom and independence to 
a ftaie of flavery. 'Fhcy arc not accullomed 
to fubje<I:tion, and theinfolence of this m.i:i, 
it is faid, knows no bounds ; nor is this im- 
probable : for great and unexpedied fuc~ 
cefs is apt to hurry weak minds into extra- 
vagancies. Hence it of ten proves ni uc h m oi e 
difficult to maintain acfjuifitionb, tJian to 
acquire. It is your pan, therefore, to re- 
gard the time of his ditlrcfs .is your mod 
favourable opporiunity ; improve it lo ih s 
5*4 
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iitmoll; fend out your embaflies ; take the your judgment of their adminiflratioris 
iield yourfelves, and excite a general ar- will ever be determined by the ^ent of 
dor abroad ; ever confidering how readily things. And may we all contribute to 
Philip would attack us, if he were favoured render that favoi^rable ! Leland, 


by any incident like this, xf a war had 
broken out on our borders. And would 
it not be lhameful to want the refolution 
to bring that dillrefs on him, which, had it 
been equally in his power, he certainly 
would have made you feel ? 

I'h’s too demands your attention, Athe- 
nians ! that you are now to determine whe- 
ther it be moft expedient to carry the war 
into his country, or to fight htni here. If 
Olynfhus be defended, Macedon wiM be 
the feat of war: you may harafs his king- 
dom, and enjoy your own tenitories free 
from apprehenfions. But, Ihould that na- 
tion be fubdued by Philip, who will op. 
pofe lus marching hither ? will the The- 
bans ? let it not be thought fevere when I 
affirm, that tl\ey wi'l join readily in the 
invafion. Will the Phociins ? a people 
fcarcely able to defend their o^vn country, 
without your affillance. Will any others ? 
— But, bir,” cries feme one, “ he would 
** make no luch attempt.” — This would 
be the greateA of abfurdities ; not to exe- 
cute thofe threats, when he hath full power, 
which, now w.ien they appear fo idle and 
c\tr.avagant, he yet daies to utter. And I 
tliink you are not yet to learn how great 
would be the difference between our en- 
gaging him here, and there. Were we to 
be only thirty days abroad, and todr.awall 
the ncceffiirics of the camp from ou*’ own 
lands, even were there no en^my to ravjgt 
them, the damage >rould, in my opinion, 
amount to more than the whole expence 
of the late war. Add then the pref;nce of 
an enemy, and how grc.aily mud the Lala- 
mity be incrcafed : but, further, add the 
infamy; and to thofe who judge lightly, 
nodilbcfscaq more grievous than the 
fcandal of mifeondq^i. 

It is incumbent therefore, upon us all, 
(jiillly intlqcnced by thefe confideraiions)’ 
to unite vigoroufly in the common caufe, 
and repel the danger that threatens this 
territory. Let the rich exert themfel^ves on 
this occafitn ; that, by contributing a fmall 
iH>rtion of their affluence, they may fecur^ 
the peaceful pofTcffioh of the red. Let 
thofe who are of the age for military duty ; 
that, by learning the art of war in Phi- 
lip’s dominion.'', they may b> come formi- 
dable defenders of their native land. Let 
pur orators, that they may fatcly fubmi^ 
their condui^d to th^ public in(pe.:tion. I'ot 


§ 5;. Oration againjl Catiline. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

L. Sergius Catiline was of Patrician ex- 
tradlion, and had ftded with Sylla^ 
during the civil wars between him 
and Marius, Upon the expiration of 
his praetorfhip, he was fent to the 
government of Africa > and after his 
return, was accufed of mal»adminillra- 
tion by P. Clodius, under the conful- 
fhip of M. Emilius Lepidus, and L. 

• Volcatius Tullus. It IS commonly 
believed, that the defign of the con- 
fpiracy was formed about this time, 
three years before the oration Cicero 
here pronounces againd it. Catiline, 
after his return from Africa, had fued 
for the confulfhip, but was rejeded. 
The two following years he likewifc 
flood candidate, but Hill met with 
the fame fa^e. It appears that he 
made a fourth attempt under the con- 
fulfhip of Cicero, who made ufe of all 
his credit and audvority to exclude 
him, in which he fucceeded to his 
\vifh. After the pidure S.alluft has 
drawn of Catiline, it were needlefs to 
attempt his charader here j h^^fides 
that the four following orations will 
make the reader fufficiently acquaint- 
ed with it. This fird fpeech was pro- 
nounced in the fenate, convened in the 
temple of j upiier Stator, on the eighth 
©f November, in the fix hundred and 
niqth year of the city, and forty-fourth 
of Cicero’s age. The occafion of it 
was as follows : Catiline, and the other 
confpirators, had met together in the 
houfe of one Marcus Lecca; where 
it was refolved/ that a general infur- 
redion ftiould be raifed through Italy, 
the different parts pf which were af- 
fxgned to different leaders j that Ca- 
tiline fhould put him^l(a^ the head 
of rhe treiops in Etruria j that Rome 
fhould be fired in many places at once, 
and a maffacre b^rgun at the ^me 
time of the whole fenate and all their 
enemies, of whom none were to be 
fpared except the fons of Pompey, 
who were to be kept qs hoftages of 
their peace and reconciliation with 
their father 5 that in the conftemaiu^ri 
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nf the fire and malTacre, Catiline 
(hould be ready with his Tufean army 
to take the benefit of the public con- 
fufion, and make himfelf mailer of 
the city; where Lentulus in the mean 
while, as firll in dignity, was to pre- 
fide in their general councils ; CalTius 
to manage the affair of firing it ; Ce- 
thegus to direct the maflacrc. But 
the vigilance of Cicero being the 
chief obllaclc to all their hopes, Ca- 
tiline was very dclirous to fee him 
taken off before he left Rome; upon 
which t\NO kniglus of the company 
p-ndertook to kill him the next morn- 
ing in his bed, in an early vilit on 
pretence of bufinefs. 'I'hey were both 
of his acquaintance, and ufed tofic- 
quent his houfe ; and knowing his 
cuilom of giving free accefs to all, 
made no doubt of being readily ad- 
mitted, as C. Cornelius, one of the 
two, afterwards confclled. The meet- 
ing was no (boner over, thin Cicero 
had information of all that palled in 
it: for by the intrigues of a woman 
named Vulvia, he had gained over 
Curius her gallant, one of the con- 
fpirators of lenatorian rank, to fend 
him a pundual account cf all their 
deliberations, lie prefcnily imparted 
his intelligence to fome of the chiefs 
of the city, who were afTcmbled that 
evening, as ul'ual, at his houle, in- 
forming them not only of the defign, 
but naming the men who were to exe- 
cute it, and the very hour when they 
would be at hih gate : all which fell 
out exadtly as he foretold ; for the 
two knights came before break of 
day, bur had the mortification to find 
the houfe well guarded, and all ad- 
mittance refufed to them. Next day 
Cicero fummoned the fenate to the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, where 
was not ufually held but in times 


Tenting the whole as the fi^on of his 
enemy Cicero, and offering to give 
fccurity for his behaviour, and to de- 
liver himfelf to the cuflody of any 
whom the fenate would name ; of M. 
Lepidus, of the prxtor Metcllus, or 
of Cicero himlblf : but none of thifein 
would receive him; and Cicero plain- 
ly told him, that he fhould never think 
himfelf fafe in the fame houfe, whcr\ 
he was in danger by living in the 
fame city with nim. Yet he dill kept 
on the made, and had the confidence 
to come to this very meeting in the 
capitol; which fo (hocked the whole 
aficmbly, that none even of his ac- 
quaintance durll venture to falute 
him ;and the confular (bnators quitted 
that part of the houfe in which he 
fat, and left the whole bench clear to 
him. Cicero was in provoked by hit 
impudence, that inilead of entering 
upon any hufmefs, as he dengned, ;ui- 
drclfing himfelf dircrtly to Catiline, 
he broke out into the prefent mod fc- 
vcrc invedVive againd him; and with 
all the fire and force of an inceni’ed 
eloquence, laid open the whole coiirlc 
cf hU villainies, and the notoriety of 
his treafons. 


HOW far, O Catiline, wilt thoii abu(c 
our patience f How long (hull thy frantic 
rage badle the cfl'orts of judice ^ 'I’o 
what height incaned thou to carry thy dar- 
ing info'cncc? Art thou nothing daunted 
by the noHurnal watch polled to fecure 
the P:ilatium ^ nothing by the city guards ? 
nothing by the conllcmation of the peo- 
ple? nothing by the union of all the wife 
and worthy citizens? noihing by the fc- 
nate’s alTcmbling in this place of ftrength? 
nothing by the looks and countenances of 
all here prefent? Seed thou not that all 
ihy defigns are brought to light ? that the 
fenators are thoroughly apprized of thy 
of public alarm. There had been confpincy ? that they are acejuainted with 
feveral debates before this on the fame thy lad night’s practices; with the prac« 
fubje^lof Cataline’s treafons, and his ticcs of the night before; with the place 
defrgn of killing the conful ; and a of meeting, the company fummoned toge- 
decree had palled at the motion of iher, and the meafures concerted? Alas 
Cicero. ;o offer a public reward to for our degeneracy ! alas for the depra- 
thc firft difeoverer of the plot; if a vity «'f the times ! the fenate is apprized 
(lave, his liberty, and eight hundred of all this, the conful beholds it ; yet the 
pounds; if a citizen, his pardon, and traitor lives. Lives! did I fay, he even 
. .r. . , comes into the fenate; he (hares in the 

public deliberations ; he marks us out 
with hi* eye for deftruftion. While wc, 
bold in ottr country’s caufe, think wc* h:ivc 

I” ; 


dxtecn hundred.’ Catalif.e, by a 
profound diflimalation, and the con- 
ibnt profelTions of his innocence, dill 
^fcived many of all ranks ; repre- 
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fufficlently difcharged our duty to the (late, 
if we can but cfcape his rage and deadly 
darts. Long fincc, O Catiline, ought the 
conf'ul to have ordered thee for execution; 
and pointed upon thy own head that ruin 
thou hail been long meditating again;! us 
all. Could that illullrious citizen Publius 
Scipio, fovcrcign pontifF,but inveiled with 
no pulilic inagiftracy, kill Tiberius Grac- 
chus for raifing fnme flight commotions in 
the commonwealth; and fliall we confuls’ 
fufler Catiline to live, who aims at laying 
waite the world with fire and fvvord t I 
omit, as too remote, the example of 
Servilius Ahala, who with his own hand 
flew Spurius Melius, for plotting a revo- 
lution in the flate. Such, fuch was the 
virtue of this republic in former times, 
that her brave fons pnnithed morefcvercdy 
a liidlious citizen, than the moll inveterate 
public enemy. We have a weighty and 
vigorous decree of tlic fenatc againil you, 
Catiline: the conimtuiwcalth wants not 
wifdoni, nor tiiis houfc authority : but we, 
the confuls, 1 fpeak it openly, aie wanting 
in our duty. 

A decree once pafied in the fennte, en- 
joining the conful L. Opimiusto take c.tc 
that the commonwealth received no detri- 
riHMU. 'Phe vciy fame day Cams Grac- 
chus was killed for Tome flight fufpicions 
o)f tiealon, though defeended of a father, 
gi auvllatlu’i', and ancoflors, all eminent for 
till ir fervices to the fl.ite. Maicus FuU 
viiis too, a man of confular dignity, with 
his cliiklrcn, underwent the fame fite, liy 
u. like.deerce of the fenate, the caie of the 
commonwealth was committed to the con- 
fuls C. Marius and L. Valeiius. Was a 
Angle day perrniried to pafs, befoie f.. 
Saturninus, tiibune of th: people, and C. 
8ei vilius the prtetor, fatisBed by their death 
ihejulHceof their country, but wc, for 
tiuhe twenty days, have fuiTercd the au- 
thority ot the lenate to languifli in our 
hands. For we too have a like dectec, 
hut it rclls among our record., like a fwoi J 
in the fcabbard ; a decree, O Catiline, by 
whicii you ought to have fuffeicd imme- 
diate death. Yet flill you live ; n.ay more, 
you live, not to lay afuie, but to harden 
yourlelf in your amiacious guilt. J could 
wiih, confeript lathers, to "be merciful ; I 
could wilh loo not to appear icmifs when 
inycounti V is threatened with danger; but 
1 now btgin to reproach mykif with neg- 
ligence and want of coinage. A camp is 
formed in itiiv, upon tlie very borders of 
Etruria, againil the commonucalth. The 
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enemy increafe daily in number. At the 
fame time we behold their general and 
leader within our walls; nay, in the fenatc- 
houfe itfelf, plotting daily foine intelline 
mifehief againil the Hate. Should I order 
you, Catiline, to be in Handy feized and 
put to death: I have reafon to believe, 
good men would rather reproach me with 
flownefs than cruelty. But at prefent cer- 
tain reafons rcilrain me from this Hep, 
which indeed ouglit to have been taken 
long ago. Tliou fhalt then fuller death, 
when not a man is to be found, fo wicked, 
fo defperatc, fo like diyfelf, as not to own 
it was done juHly. As long as there is 
one who dares to defend thee, thou fliak 
live; and live fo as thou now doH, fur- 
rounded by the numerous and powerful 
guards which I have placed about thee, 
fo as not to fuffer thee to Hir a foot 
againil the republic; whilll the eyes and 
c.irs of many fhall watcli thee, as they have 
hitherto done, when thou little thoughteH 
of it. 

But what is it, Catiline, thou canH now 
have in view, if neither the obfeurity of 
night can conceal thy traiterous alTem- 
blics, nor the walls of a private houfe pre- 
vent the voice of thy treafon from reacli- 
ing our ears? Jf all thy proje£ls are dif- 
coverecl, and buril into public view? Quit 
then your dctcllable purpofe, and think 
no more of maflicres and conHagrations. 
You are befet on all hands; your moll 
fccict counfcls arc clear as noon-day; as 
you may eafily gather, froin the detail 1 
am now to give you. You may remem- 
ber that on the nineteenth of Odlober laH, 
1 f.iid publicly in^tlic fenate, that before 
the twenty-fifth of tlie fame month, C. 
Manliu.s, the confederate and creature of 
your guilt, would appear in arms. Was I 
deceived, Catiline, I fay not as to this 
enormous, this deteH.ible, this improbable 
attempt ; but, which is Hill more furpriz- 
ing, as to the very day on which it hap- 
pened? 1 faid likevvife, in the lenate, that 
you had fixed the twenty-fixth of the fame 
month for the maflacre of our nobles, 
which induced many citizens of the firll 
rank to retire from Rome, not fo much on 
account of their own prefervation, as with 
a view to baffle your defigns. Can yoa 
deny, that on that very fame day you was 
fo befet by my vigilance, and the guards 
I pluccd about you, that you found it im- 
polTible to attempt any thing againil the 
Hate; though you had given out, after 
the departure of tlie reil, that you would 

never- 
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^reverthelcfs content yourfclf with the 
^ blood of ihofc* who remained ? Nay, when 

■ «n the firll of November, you confi- 

■ <k*ntly hoped to furprize Fia-nellc by niy;ht; 
■did you not tind that colony fccuicd by 

inv order, and the g,uards, ofHccrs, and 
garrifon 1 had appointed ? Tliere is notliinv^ 
you either think, contrive, or attempt, but 
what I both hear, fee, and plainly under- 
Rand. 

'* Call to mind only in conjunftion with 
me, the tranfac^ions of lall night. You 
‘will foon perceive, that I am much more 
adive in watching over the prefervation, 
than you in plotting liie dclhuction of the 
Rate. I fay then, and fay it openly, that 
Jail night you went to the houfe of M. 
Lccca, in the Rrcet called the Gladiatois; 
that you was met there by nuinl^crs of 
your alibcintes in guilt and madnels. Dare 
\ ou’ deny this? Why are you lilent ? If 
you difown the charge, I will prove it: 
lor 1 lec fome in this very afrcmbly, who 
were of your confederacy. Immortal 
gods! what country do we inhabit? what 
city do we belong to ? what government 
do we live under? Here, here, confeript 

l. itheis, within tlieie walls, and in this 
alleinbly, the moll awful and venerable 
upon earth, there are men who medii.ite 
my rmn aiid yours, the dcllrudion of this 
city, and conlequently of the world ilfclf. 
Mvitlf, your conlul, behold thefe men, 
and aik their opinions on public alfaiis; 
ami inllead of dooming them to immedi- 
ate cveciition, do not lo much as wontid 
them w'uh my ttnigue. You went then 
that night, Catiline, to the lioule of Lcc- 
c.i ; you cai toned out all Italy; you ap- 
pointed the place to width every one wms 
to repair; you liaglcd out thole who weie 
to be It It at RoneJ, and tJiole who vyere 
to .tcconip.tny you in perfon; you marked 
cut ih: parts ol the city de'lir'cd to con- 
flagMtion; you declared your purpofe of 
leaving it foon, and laid you only waited 
a little to fee me i.ikcii off*. 'TwoKo- 

m. in knights undertook to eafe you of that 
care, and affallinate me the fame night in 
bed before day- break, bc.arce vvtvs vonr 
aifembly difnohed, \<hen I was informed 
of all this; 1 ordered an additional guard 
to attend, to fccure my houfe fiom alfault; 
I refufed admittance to thofe wiiom you 
lent to compliment mein the morning; and 
declared to many worthy perfons bcfoic- 
hand who they were, and a; wliat time I 
expelled them. 


Since then, Catiline, fuch is the Rate of 
your affaiis, fmilh what you have begun; 
quit the city; the gates are open; nobody 
oppoks your retreat. The tioops in Man- 
bus's camp long to put ihemfelves under 
your command. Cairy with you all your 
contcd<-iate.s ; il not all, at Icalt as many 
ns poll'ble. Purge the city. It will t.ake 
gro.iily' lioni niy' te.irs, lo be divided fioiu 
you by a wall. You cannot pretend to 
ilav any longer with us • 1 will not bear, 
will not fufier, w ill not allow of it. Gre.it 
thanks are due to the iinmoital gods, and 
chiefly to thee Jupiter Stator, liie ancient 
pioteHor of this city, fvr h.iving alie.idy 
lo olten preferved us from tliis danger- 
ou«, this delli unlive, this pelliU-nt fcouigc 
of his country. 'Plu: fupreme faflty of tho 
coininoiwvealth ought not to be again and 
again e\ poled to danger for tho fake of 
a lingle man. While 1 w'as only con fill 
clecil, Catiline, I contenteil myfclf with 
guarding a^.iinll your many plots, not by 
.1 public guaul, but by my private vigi- 
lance. When at the bill cleAion of con- 
fuls, you had rcfolved to affillinatc me, 
and your competitors, in tlie field of Mais, 

I defeated )<nir wicked purpofe by the aid 
of my liiends, without dilhirbing llie pub- 
lic peace. Jn a word, as often as you at- 
tempted my life, I fingly oppofed your 
fury; though I well favv, that my death 
would r.cccnaiily be attciuli'd with many 
fignal calamities to the Rate. But now 
you openly llrikc at the very being of the 
republic. The temples of the immoital 
gods, tlic m.infjon', of R.omc, thcQlives of 
her citiz' ns, and all the ]>i evinces of Italy, 
aie doomed to fl uightcr and devallation. 
Since ihcrefoie J dare not purfuc tJiaC 
couife, which is moll agreeiddc lo ancient 
dilLipline, and the genius of the common- 
W'-:ihh, 1 will lollow another, Icfs fevero 
iirleed as to the criminal, but ir.oic ule- 
ful in its conrequenccs to li e public. For 
fiiould I order ycu to be immedialely put 
lo death, the commonweakk would Hill 
h.irliour in its bofom the other confpira- 
tois ; but by driving you f. om the citv, I 
fhall clear Ron-e ':opceof tlie whole Inneful 
tiibe of tliy ac. vmpliccs. How, Catiline! 
Do you helit • • to do at my command, what 
you was lo laL..ly about to do of your own 
accord? 'I'he conful oidcrs a public ene- 
my to depart the city. You afk V'vhethtr 
this he a real baniOmicnt ? I fiy not ex- 
prcbly fo: but wns I to advib- in the cafe, 
it is tile bcR courfe you can rake. 
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For what is there, Catiline, that can now 
give you pleafure in this city ? wherein, 
if wc except the profligate crew of your 
accomplices, there is not a man but dreads 
and abhors you ? Is there a domeilic llain 
from which your charader is exempted ? 
Have you not rendered yourfelf infamous 
by e^ ery vice that can brand piivate life ? 
What feenes of lufl: have not your eyes 
beheld r What guilt has not ftained your 
bands? Wiiat pollution has not deriled 
your whole body? What youth, entangled 
by thcc in the allurements of debauchery, 
baft thou not prompted by arms to deeds 
of violence, or feduced by incentives into 
the fnarcs of feiifuality ? And lately, when 
by procuring the death of your former 
wife, you had made room in your honfe 
for another, did you not add to the enor- 
mity of that crime, by a new and unpa- 
jalleled meafure of guilt ? But I pafs 
over this, and chufe to let it remain in 
filence, that the memory of fo monftrous 
a piece of wickednefs, or it Icaft of its 
having been committed with impunity, may 
not defeend to poftcrity. I pafs over too 
the entire ruin of your fortunes, which you 
arc fenfible muft befal you the very next 
month ; and fltall proceed to the mention 
of fuch particulars as regard not the ‘in- 
famy of your private character, nor the 
didrcllhs and turpitude of your domeftic 
life; but fuch as coiiccjii tlic very being 
ofth'* republic, and the lives and I'afety 
of all. Can the light of life, or the 
air you breathe, be grateful to you, Ca- 
tiline; when you are confeious there is 
not a mkv\ heie prefent but knows, that on 
the laft of December, in the confulfhip of 
i.epidus ami d'ullus, you appeared in the 
Comitium with a dagger? 'Fhat you had 
got together a band of ruffians, to aflafli- 
nate the coni'uls, ativl the moft confiderable 
men in Rome ? and that this execrable and 
lianiic dcfigii \v.:s defeated, not by any 
awe or remorle in you, but by the pre- 
v.dling good fortune of the people of 
R<'ine. But 1 pafs over thofe things, as 
being already well known: there are others 
of a later date. How many attempts have 
you made upon my life, fince I was no- 
minated conful, and fince I entered upon 
the a(5lual execution of that office ? How 
many thrufts of thine, fo well aimed that 
they feemed unavoidable, have J parried 
by an artful cvafion, and, as they term it, 
a gentle defledion of body ? You attempt, 
y(,u contrive, you fet on foot nothing, of 
vvhich 1 have not timely information. 


Yet you ceafe not to concert, and enter, 
prize. How often has that dagger been 
wrefted out of thy hands? How often, by 
fome accident, has it dropped before the 
moment of execution ? yet you cannot re- 
folve to lay it afide. How, or with what 
rites you have confccrated it, is hard to 
fay, that you think yourfelf thus obliged 
to lodge It in the bofom of a conful 1 

What are we to think of your prefent 
fituation and condud ? For 1 will now ad- 
drefs you, not wiUi the deteftation your 
adions deferve, but with a compaflion to 
which you have no juft claim. You came 
fome time ago into the fen ate. Did a 
fingle perfon of this numerous aflembly, 
not excepting your moft intimate relations 
and friends, deign to falute you ? If there 
be no inrtance of this kind in the memory 
of man, do you exped that I Ihould em- 
bitter with reproaches, a doom confirmed 
by the filent deteftation of all prefent? 
Were not the benches wiiere you fit for- 
faken, asfoonas you was obferved to ap- 
proach them? Did not all the confular fc- 
nators, whofe deftrudion you have fo often 
plotted, quit immediately the part ©1 the 
iioufe where you thought proper to place 
yourfelf? How aie you able to bear all 
this treatment ? For my own part, were 
my flaves to difeover fuch a d.cad of me, 
as your fellow-citizens exprefs of you, I 
fliould think it ncccfii.ry to abandon my 
own houfe : and do you hefitate about 
leaving the city? Was I even wrongfully 
fufpeded, and thereby rendered obnoxious 
to my count! ymen, 1 would fooncr with- 
draw myfelf from public view, than be be- 
held with looks full of reproach and indig- 
nation. And do you, whofe confcience 
tells you that you are the objed of an uni- 
verfal, a juft, and a long-merited hatred, 
delay a, moment to efcape from the looks 
and prefence of a people, whofe eyes and 
fenfes can no longer endure you among 
them ? Should your parents dread and 
hate you, and be obilinate to all your en- 
deavours to appeafe them, yo 4 woqld 
doubtlefs withdraw fomewhere from their 
fight. But now your country, the com- 
mon parent of us all, hates and dreads you, 
and has long regarded you as a parricide, 
intent upon the defign of deftroying her. 
And will you neither refped her authority, 
fubmit to her advice, nor Hand in awe of 
her power? Thus does ihe reafon with you, 
Catiline ; and thus does Ihe, in fome mea- 
furc, addrefs you by her filence : not an 
enormity has happened thefe many years. 
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ftot has had thee for its author: not a ment. ObfertT Catiline; mark the 
irime has been perpetrated without thee : fdence and compofure of the aflcmbly. 
Ihe murder of fo many of our citizens, the Docs a finjrle fenator remonftrate, or fo 
fepprelhoa and plunder of our allies, has much as otier to fpeak? Is it needful 
phrough thee alone cfcaped punilhment, they ihould confirm by their voice, what 
Iflind been exercifed with unrcllrained vio- they fo cxprcfsly declare by their filence ? 
ience: thou hall found means not only to But had 1 addrelled myfeJf in this man- 
framplc upon law and jufticc, but even to ner to that excellent youth P. Sextius, or 
lubvert and dellroy them. Though this to the brave M. Marcelliis, the fenate 
jj^ll behaviour of thine was beyond all pa- would ere now have rifen up figainll me, 
gence, yet have 1 borne with it as 1 could, and laid violent hands upon their conful 
jut now, to be in continual apprehenfion in this very temple; and juflly too. Buc 
j^om thee alone; on every alarm to tremble with regard to you, Catiline, their filcnce 
lit the name (T Catiline; to fee no defigns declares their approbation, their acquief- 
Ibrmed againd me that fpeak not thee for ccnce amounts to a decree, and by fiyin^ 
^(tltcir author, is altogether infupportable. nothing they pi oclaim their confent. Nor 


Be gone then, and rid me of my prefent 
' terror; tliat if jull, I m:iy avoid luin; 
if groundlcls, 1 may at lengtJi ccalc to 

lear. 

. Should your country, as I faid, addrefs 
you in tlicfc terms, ought ihe not to find 
obedience, even fuppo/ing her unable to 
tcompel you to fiich a Itep ? But did you 
tiot even oft'er to become a piifoner f Did 
you not fay, that, to avoid rufpicion, you 
'|vould fubmit to be confined in the houfe 
^f M. Lepidus ? When he declined rc- 
, Reiving you, you had the ahurance to conic 
io me, and requell you might be feciucd 
4t my houfe. When I like wife told you, 
that i could never think inyfelf fafe in the 
lame houfe, when I jialged it even dan- 
gerous to be in the fame city with you, 
you applied to Metcllus the p/ator, 

, Being repulfed here too, you went to the 
''“‘Excellent M. Marcellus, your companion; 

:%ho, no doubt, you imagined would be 
';\|,Very watchful in confining you, very quick 
In difccrnitig your fecrct praclices, and very 
(refolutc in bringing you to jufticc. How 
, ,5|uftly may we pronounce him worthy of 
l^rons and a whole own confciencc con- 
..'jdemns him to rcftiaint r If it be lo then, 
'..Catiiin^*, and you cannot fubmit to the 
_|lhought of dying here, do you hefitate t* 
fretire to fome other Cimntry, and commit 
i^o fli'i'it and. Iblitude a life, lo often and 
K/ .'v forfeited to thy country f But, 
|ifev VO , p..; :\e queftion lo the fenate, (for 
V - ‘ ' V o talk) an<l if it be their 

' ■ ' i go into banilhment, I am 

^ ‘ ii iary to my temper; yet 

‘Ai j.. opportunity of know- 
of tfic fetiate with re- 
i ^^*czhe city, Catiline; 

<■ from it', ; go, ii 
vtt v/ord, into banilh- 


is this true of the fenators alone, wliofe 
.authority you aftca to pii/.e, while you 
make no account of their lives; but of 
thele brave and woithy Roman knights, 
and other illuilrious ciii;:ens, who guard 
the .avenues of the fenate ; whole iiumbcjs 
you migliihave fcw'n, whofe lentimcnts you 
might have known, vvliofc voices a little 
while ago you might have heard; and 
whofe fwords and jiands 1 have for fome 
time wiiIi dilliculiy rcftraiiu-d fiom your 
perfon: yet all thefc will 1 cafily engage 
to attend you to the very gates, if you but 
confent to leave this city, which you have 
fo long devoted to deftruiJhon. 

But why do I talk, as if your rcfoUuIon 
was to be Ibaken, or thcie uas any room 
to hope you would reform I Can we ex- 
pea you will ever think of flight, or en- 
tertain the dcfign of going into baniftt- 
ment? May the immortal gods infpire 
you with that refoluiion ! Though I dear- 
ly perceive, fhould mv threats frighten 
you into exile, what a jform of envy will 
light upon my ov.n head; it not at pre- 
fent, whilft the memory of thy crimes is 
ficfh, yet furcly in fiuuie tiinrs. But I 
little regard that thouglit, provided the 
c.iUmity fails on rnyf If .alone, and is not 
aiierided vvitli any dangi'r to my countrv. 
But to feel the flings of remoirc, to dread 
the rigour of the la.v., to yield to the exi- 
gencies of the ft'ue, arc t’dngs rot to be 
expected from thee. Thoii, U Catiline, 
an none of lliole, whom ihame n claims 
from dilhonourabic purfu’t',, fear fiom 
danger, or rcafoii from rn.i*ln^-!s. Be gone 
then, as I h.tvc alre idv of en f.dJ : and if 
\oi would Iv-ell the .meafur.* of popular 
C'dium againll me, tor bvi.ig, a - you t^ivc 
or., your enemy, c.cp u t di.evTy into'^ha- 
noi'ment. By this Itep you v/i!l I>rmg 
uion nic an iaiupponabic Rad of confute*; 

nor 
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nor fhalll be able to fuftain the weight of 
the public indignation, Ihouldft thou, by 
order of the conful, retire into exile. But 
if you mean to advance my reputation and 
glory, march off with your abandoned 
crew of ruffians ; repair to Manlius ; rouze 
every defperatc citizen to rebel ; feparate 
youifelf from the worthy; declare war 
againft you/ countiy ; triumph in your im- 
pious depredations; that it may appear 
you was not forced by me into a foreign 
trerfon, but voluntarily joined your aflb- 
ciates. But why fhould 1 urge you to this 
ilep, when I know you have already fent 
forward a body of armed men, to wait you 
at the Forum Aurelium ? When 1 know 
you have concerted and fixed a day with 
Manlius ? When 1 know you have fent offi 
the filver eagle, that domellic (lirine of 
■your impieties, which 1 doubt not will 
bring ruin upon you and your accom- 
plices? Can you abfent yourfclf longer 
from an idol to which you had recourfe in 
every bloody attempt ? And from w hofe 
altars that impious right-hand was fre- 
quently transferred to the murder of your 
countrymen ? 

Thus will you at length repair, whither 
your frantic and unbridled rage lias long 
been liurrying you. Nor does this ifilie 
of thy plots give thee pain; but, on tlie 
contrary, fills thee with inexprefhble de- 
light. Nature has formed you, inclina- 
tion trained you, and fate referved you, 
for this defperatc enterprise. You never 
took delight cither in peace or war, unlcfs 
when they were llagitious and dellruilivc. 
You have got together a band of uiffians 
and profligates, not only utterly abandon- 
ed ot fortune, but even without hope. 
With wliat pleafure will you enjoy your- 
felf? how will you exult? how wdll 
you tiiumph? when amongit fo gieat a 
number ot your afibciatcs,"yon (hall nei- 
ther hear iior Icc an honetl man ? To at- 
tain the enjoyment of uich a life, have \ ou 
cxcrcifed yourfclf in all thofc toils, which 
aie emphatically lliled yours; vour lying 
on the grounil, not only in purfuit of lewd 
amours, but of bold and hardy enterprizes : 
your treacherous watchfuincis, not only to 
lake ad vantage of the huthand’s Humber, 
but to fpoil the murdered citizen. Here 
may you exert all that beaded piticnce of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which how- 
ever you will ffiortly find yourfelf undone, 
bo much liavc I gained by excluding you 
from the contullhip, that you can only at- 
tack your country as an exile, not opprefs 


.CTS IN PROSE. 

her as a conful ; and your impioits trea/bn 
will be deemed the efforts, not of an ene- 
my, but of a robber. 

And now, confeript fathers, that I may 
obviate and remove a complains w'hich 
my country might with fome appearance 
of jullice urge againli me; attend dili- 
gently to what I am alxjnt to fay, and trea- 
lure it up in your minds and hearts. For 
Ihould my country, which is to me much 
dealer than life, Ihould all Italy, fhould 
the whole Hate thus accoft me, What are 
yon about, Marcus Tullius ? Will you fuf- 
fer a man to efcape out of Rome, whom 
you have difeovered to be a public enemy ? 
whom you fee ready to enter upon a war 
againli the Hate ? whole arrival the con- 
fpirators wait w ith impatience, that they 
may put thcmfelvcs under his conduft ^ 
the prime author of the trealbn ; the con- 
triver and manager of the revolt; the man 
who enliHs all the Haves and ruined citizens 
he can find ? will you fuffer him, I fay, to 
efcape; and appear as one rather fent 
againli the city, than driven from it? will 
you not order him to be put in irons, to be 
dragged to execution, and to atone for his 
ginlt by the moll rigorous puniHiment? 
what rellrains you on this occafion ? is it the 
cuHom of our ancellors ? But it is w’cll 
known inthis commonwealth, that even per- 
fons in a private llation have often put pef* 
tilent citizens to death. Do the laws relat- 
ing to the puniihment of Roman citizens 
hold vou in awe r Certainly traitors agiinll 
their country c?m have rai claim to the 
privileges of citizens. Are you afraid of 
the reproaches of polleiity? A noble 
proof indeed, of your gratitude to the 
Roman people, that you, a new man, who 
without any recommend ition ftom your 
ancellors, have been railed by tlicm through 
all the degrees of honour to fovereign dig- 
nity, Ihoidd, for the fake of any danger to 
yourfelf, ncglccl the care of the public lafe- 
But if con lure be th::t whereof you are 
afraid, think which is to be moil appre- 
hended, the cenfure incurred for leaving 
a<iled with firmnefs and courage, or that 
for having adled with Hoth and pufillani- 
mity? When Italy lhall be laid defolatc 
with war, her cities plundered, her dwel- 
lings on lire; can you then hope to efcape 
the flames of public indignation ? 

To this moil facred voice of my coun- 
try, and t© all thofe who blame me after 
the fame manner, I Hiall make this Hiort 
reply ; That if I had thought it the moll 
advifablc to put Catiline to death, I 

would 
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not have allowed that gladiator the 
of one inonient’i> life. Fwr it, in for- 
>^pcr days, our grcatell men, and mod il- 
y^pllrious citii.ons, irlleud of fullying, have 
•’^ne honour to thv ir mcmoiics, by the de- 
ijh'uclion ot Saiurninus, the Ciracchi, hhic- 
’ i^us, and many otheis; tliere is no ground 
10 h-ar, that by killing ihi'^ panic kIc, :\my 
l^vy would lie upon me witii polierity. 
Yet if liie grcaicd was fuio to befal me, 
alvvav'> my pcifualion, that envy ac- 
quired by vii tuc w a^ re illy gbn ) » not cnv.y, 
Jut theie are fonic of tins very order, 
Vho do not cither fee th« dangers which 
|iang over us, or elte dillcmble what they 
"'lea; who, by tlic fiftnels o! their votes, 
Cheiilh Catiline's hopes, and add llrcngtli 
to the confpiracy by not believing it; 
tvhofe authority inllucnces many, not only 
•f the wicked, but the w'cak ; w'ho, it 1 
liad punilhed this man as he deferved, 
>ould not have filled to chaige me with 
ading cruelly and tyiannicnlly. Now I am 
erluaded, mat when he is once gone into 
lanlius’s camp, wlnther he aflually dc- 
’ /ign. to go, none can be fo filly, as not to 
fee that theie is a plot; none lb wicked, 
'.its not to .acknowledge it; w Inmeas by 
taking oti'iiim alone, tliough this pcllilence 
would be ibmew lint checked, it could not 
be fuppreifed : but wlien he has thrown 
Inmlclf into rebellion, and earned out his 
■friends along with liim, and drawn toge- 
ther tile proHigate and dciperate from ail 
pans of tiie cinpiie, not only tiUj rinened 
, plague of the upubiic, but the very toot 
and li-’o of all our evils, will be extirp-ated 
f'^wiih h' n at once. 

it is now a long time, confeript falhers, 
'that we hive trc'd amidll the dangeisand 
‘ir.aciiin itions of this confpiracy: but 1 
know nor how it comes to pals, tlic full nia- 
turit'v of all thof” ciimes, and of this long 
ripei.i ig rage and Inlolcnce, has now broke 
our during the period of my conlulHiip. 
.Should he alone lie removed from tiiis 
poAcilul band of triliors. It may abate, 
peril ’p , our fears and auxleiics for a 
wh’Iv ; but the danger will Ihll remain, and 
continue linking in tire veins and vinals of 
the republic, kor as men, opprefied with 
a ievere fit of illnefs, and labouring under 
ihc raying heat of a fever, are often at 
hi ll fc^-rningly relieved by a draught of 
cold vvater, but afterwards find the dif- 
eaic return upon them with redoubled fu- 
ly; in lihc manner, this diflemper which 
has fe.zed the commonwealth, eafed a lit- 
tie by the punifhmcnt of triis traitor, will 


from his furviving aiTociates foon ailume 
new force. W herctorc, confeript fathers, let 
the wicked retire, let them fcpaiate tliem- 
felvcs from the honed, let them rendezvous 
in one place. In fine, as 1 have often faid, 
let a w.ill be between them and us: let 
tlicm ceale to lay fuarcs for the coniul in 
his own houle, to belet the tribunal of the 
city pixtor, to nn ell tlie fenatedtonfe with 
armed lullians, ainl to jirepare fire-ball^ 
and torches for burning the city : in llioit, 
let every nian*s fentiments with regard to 
the public be inicribed on his foreliead. 
'I'liis I engage for and promife, confeript 
fullers, that by the diligence of the con- 
fiils, the weight of your authoiity, tlie eou- 
lage and tiiinnefs of the Roman knights, 
and die unanimity of all the honed, Cati- 
line being diiven from the city, you (hail 
bch.old all his treafons deteyled, espoftl, 
ciir.hcd, and punilhed. With tliei’e onieir., 
Catiline, of all prol'peiity to the icpublic, 
but of dellruvrlion lo thylvlf, and all thole 
wlio liave joined tlu nilelves with thee in 
all kinds of p iiiicidi', go thy way liieii to 
this impious .nul aboinsnal)le wmi : w Id (I 
tliou, lupiter, wliole leli'.poii was ell iblilh- 
ed with die Ibuiulation -A tills cilv, whom 
we tiuly c.lH Sta'or, ilic Hay and prop of 
this emplic, will drive this man and his 
aocompjiccj bom lliy altais and temples, 
fi\)m tlie hoafes and walls of liic city, bom 
the live, and foi tunes of us all ; and wot 
ihilioy with eternal puniiluiienis, both 
living and dead, all the haters of good 
men, the enemies of tlieir country, the 
plinidcicis of Italy, now confederated in 
ihl. deteilable league and partnerihip of 
villainy. 

Jl'hil'ivortfj s Cicef'o. 

§ 6. Oration againjl Catiline. 

TUB ARGUMENT. 

Catiline, adonifaed by the thunder of 
the lad fpeech, had little to (ay for 
himfelf in anlwer to it; yet with 
downcall looks, and fuppliant voice, 
he begged of the fathers, not to be- 
lieve too hadily what was faid againd 
him by an enemy ; that his birth and 
pad life offered every thing to him 
that was hopeful; and it was not to 
be imagined, that a man of patrician 
family, whofc ancedors, as well as 
himfelf, had given many proofs of 
their affcdVion to the Roman people, 
fliould want to overturn the govern- 
ment; while Cicero, a dranger, and 

kite 
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bte inhabitant of Rome, 'vm fo zea- 
lous to prefenre it. But as he was 
goinjon to give foul language, the fe- 
natc interrupted him by a general out- 
cry, calling him traitor and parricide : 
upon which, being furious and de- 
fperatc, he declared again aloud What 
he had faid before to Gatoj that fince 
he was circumvented and driven head- 
long by his enemies, he would quench 
the flame which was raifed about him 
by the common ruin ; and fo ruflied 
out of the affembly. As foon as he 
was come to his houfe, and began 
to refleft on what had paffed, per- 
ceiving it in vain to diflemble any 
longer, he refolved to enter into ae- 
tion immediately, before the troops 
of the republic were incrcafed, or 
any new levies made : fo that after a 
Ihort conference with Lentulus, Ge- 
thegus, and the reft, about what had 
been concerted in the laft meeting, 
having given frefti orders and aflu- 
rances of his fpeedy return at the 
head of a ftrong army, he left Rome 
that very night with a fmall retinue, 
to make the beft of his way towards 
Eutruria. He no fooner difappeared, 
than his friends gave out that he was 
gone into a voluntary exile at Mar- 
Icilles, which was induftrloufly Ijpread 
through the city the next morning, 
to rade an odium upon Cicero, for 
driving an innocent man into banilh- 
raent, without any previous trial or 
proof of his guilt. But Cicer* was 
too well informed of his motions, to 
entertain any doubt about his going 
to Manlius’s camp, and into aftual 
rebellion. He knew that he had lent 
tliither already a great quantity of 
aims, and all the enfigns of military 
command, with that filver eagic, 
which he ufed to keep with great 
fuperftition in his houfe, for its hav- 
ing belonged to C. Marius, in his ex- 
pedition againft ihe Cimbri. But, 
left the ftory ihould make an ill im- 
preflion on the city, he called the 
people together into the forum, to 
give them an account of what paffed 
in the fenate the day before, and of 
Catiline’s leaving Rome upon it. 
And this makes the fubjefl of the 
oration now before us« 

AT length, Romans, have wc driven, 
difearded, and purfued with the kecneft 


reproaches to the very |;ates of Rome; t, 
Catiline* intoxicated with fury, breathing 
mifehief, impioully plotting the deftrudion 
of his country, and threatening to lay ufrafte 
this city with fire and (word. He is gone, 
he is fled, he has efcaped, he has broke 
aw’ay. No longer (hall that monfterj that 
prodigy of mifehief* plot the ruin of thi* 
city within her very walls. We have gained 
a clear conqueft over this chief and ring- 
leader 6f domeftic broils; His threaten- 
ing dagger is hb longer pointed at our 
breafts, nor (hall we now any mord trem- 
ble in the field of Mars, the forum, the 
fenate-houfe, or within our domeftic walls. 
In driving him from the city, W'c have 
forced his moll advantageous poll. We 
lhall nowi without oppofition, carry on a 
juft war dgainft an open enemy. We ha\e 
efiedlually ruined the man, and gained- a 
glorious victory, by driving him from his 
lecret plots into open rebellion. But how 
do you think he is overwhelmed and crufli- 
ed with regret, at carrying away his dag- 
ger unbathed in blood, at leaving the city 
before he had elFe^ed my death, at fee- 
ing the weapons prepared for our de- 
ftru^lion wrefted out of his hands : in a 
word, that Rome is ft ill ftanding, ahd her 
citizens fafe. He is now quite Over- 
thrown, Romans, and perceives hitnfelf 
impotent and defpifed, often calling back 
his eyes upon this city, which he fees, with 
regret, refeued from his deftruflive jaws j 
and which feems to me to rejoice for hav- 
ing difgorged and rid herfelf of fo piftilent 
a citizen. 

But if there be any here, who blame me 
for what I am boafting of, as you all in- 
deed juftly may, that I did not rather feize 
than fend away fo capital an enemy : that 
is not my fault, citizens, but the fault of 
the times, Catiline ought long ago to 
have fullered the laft punilhment; the 
cuftom of our anceftors, the difeipline of 
the empire, and the republic itfelf required 
it : but how many would there have beenj 
who would not have believed what I 
charged him with ? How many, who* 
through wcaltnefs, would never have ima- 

f ined it ? how many* who would even ha 
efended him ? how many* who, through 
wickednefs, would have efpoufed his caule ? 
But had I judged that his death would 
have put a final period to all your dan- 
gers, 1 would long ago have ordered him 
to execution, at the hazard net only of 
public cenfure, but even of my life. But 
when I faw, that by fenteucing him to the 

death 
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i—igain he deferved, and before you were 
Ki! fully convinced of his guilt, I (hould 
^Mve drawn upon myfclf fuch an odium, 
>||is would have rendered me unable to pro> 
; ^Iccutc his accomplices ; I brought the mat- 
■•^r to this point, that you miglit then 

S penly and vigoioufly attack Catiline, when 
e was apparently become a public ene- 
my. What kind of an enemy 1 judge 
Idm to be, and how formidable in his at- 
flmpt, you may learn from hence, citi- 
|fens, that I am only lorry he went off with 
ft few to attend him. I wifh he had taken 
Ais \yhole forces along with him. He has 
J^yried off TontTillus indeed, the objed of 
ais yiininal pafl:on when a youth ; he 
has likewifc carried off Publicius and Mu- 
jiatius, whole tavern debts would never 
have occafioned any commotions in the 
^te. But how important are the men he 
MS left behind him? how oppreffed with 
debt, how powerful, how illullrious by their 
defeent ? 

When therefore I think of our Gallic 
legions, and the levies made by Metellus 
in Picenum and Lombardy, together with 
^ofe troops we are daily railing; I hold 
In utter contempt that army of his, com- 
pofed of wretched old men, of debauchees 
from the country, of rulHc vagabonds, of 
ftch as have fled from their bail to take 
welter in his camp: men rc^Jy to run 
jJlway not only at the fight of an army, but 
of the praetor’s edia. I could with he had 
Ilkcwife carried with him thofe whom I fee 
guttering in the forum, fauntcring about 
the courts of juflice, and even taking their 
places in the fenate ; men fleek with per- 
ftmes, and fliining in purple. If thefe 
jill remain here, mark what I fay, the 
deferters from the army are more to be 
dreaded than the army itfelf; and the 
^ore fo, becuufe they know me to be in- 
formed of all their defigns, yet arc not in 
the leafl moved by it. I behold the per- 
to whom Apulia is allotted, to whom 
Etruria, to whom the territory #f Pice- 
Jum, to whom Cifalpine Gaul. I fee the 
Plan who demanded the talk of fetting 
filling it with flaugh- 
,5* , ^ ^ know that I am acquainted with 

• the lecyts of their laftno^lurnal mcet- 
^g: 1 laid them open yefterday in the 
pnate • Catiline himfelf was diflicartcncd 
what then can thelc others 


lenatc : 
pnd fled: 
nean ? 
naginc 
Sty, 

I hare at laft gained what J have hi- 


They are much miftaken if they 
I fliall always ufe the fame le- 


therto been waiting for, to make you all 
fenfiblc that a confpii.icy is openly formed 
againrt the Hate; unlds there be anv one 
who imagines, th.at fuch as referable Ca- 
tiline may yet rcfulc to enter into his de- 
figns. There is now therefore no more 
room for clemency, the calc itfelf re- 
quites feverity. Vet I will Hill giant them 
one thing; let tJicm quit the city, let 
them follow Catiline, nor Ib/Fer their mi- 
ferable leader to languilh in their abfencc. 
Nay, I will even tell them the way ; it is 
the Aurclian load: if they make liafle, 
they may overtake him before night. O 
happy ft.Ttc, were it but once drained of 
this link of wickednefs ! To me the ab- 
fence of Catiline alone fceir.s to have re- 
llorcd frelh be.auty and vigour to the com- 
monwealth. What villainy, w'hat mifehief 
can be devifed or imagined, that has not 
entered into his thoughts ? What prilbner 
is to be found in all Italy, what gladiator, 
what robber, what afl'aflin, what parricide, 
what forger of wills, what lharper, what 
debauchee, what Iquanderer, what adul- 
terer, what harlot, what corrupter of youth, 
what corrupted wretch, what abandoned 
criminal, who will not own an intimate 
familiarity with Catiline? What murder 
has been perpetrated of late years with- 
out him ? What adl of Icvvdnefs fpeaks 
not him for its author? VVas ever maa 
poflefled of fuch talents for corrupting 
youth? To fomc he prollituted himfelf 
unnaturally ; for otheis he indulged a cri- 
minal paflion. Many were allured by tlic 
profpedl of unbounded enj<iyment, many 
by the promife of their parents death ; to 
which he not only incited them, but even 
contributed his affiflancc. What a prodi- 
gious number of pro.*ligate wretches has 
he juft now drawn togetlier, not only from 
the city, but alio from rlie country ? There 
is not a perfon oppreffed with debt, 1 will 
not fay in Rome, but in the rcmotcll cor- 
ner of all Italy, whom he has not en- 
gaged in this unparalleled confcdeiacy of 
guilt. 

But to make you acquainted w'ith the 
variety of his talents, in all the different 
kinds of vice ; there is not a gladiator in 
any of our public Ichools, remarkable for 
being audacious in milchief, who docs not 
own an intim.acy with Catiline; not a player 
of d’.jllngui'hcd impudence anvl guilt, but 
openly boalh of having been his compa- 
nion. Yet this man, trained up in th(r 
continual cxcrcifc of lewdnefs and villainy, 
while he was walling in riot and debau- 
T t chcry 
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chery the means of virtue, and fupplies of 
induftry, was extolled by thefe his affoci- 
ates for his fortitude and patience in fup- 
porting cold, hunger, thirft, and watch- 
ings. Would his companions but follow 
him, would this profligate crew of defpe- 
tate men but leave the city ; how happy 
would it be for us, how fortunate for the 
commonwealth, how glorious for my con- 
fuKhip ? It is not a moderate degree of 
depiavity, a natural or fupportable mea- 
fure of guilt that now prevails. Nothing 
Jefs than murders, rapines, and conflagia- 
tions employ their thoughts. They have 
fquandered away their patrimonies, they 
have wafted their fortunes in debauchery ; 
they have long been without money, and 
now their credit begins to fail them ; yet 
ftill thqy retain the fame defires, though 
deprived of the means of enjoyment. Did 
they, amidft their revels and gaming, af- 
fedl no other plcafures than thole of Icwd- 
nefs and feafting, however defperate their 
cafe muft appear, it might lUll notwith- 
Ainding be home with. But it is alto- 
gether infufierablc, that the cowardly 
Ihould pretend to plot againft the brave, 
the foolifti againft the prudent, the drunken 
againft the fober, the drowfy againft the 
'Vigilant; who lolling at fcalls, embracing 
miftreftVs, daggering with wine, ftufied 
with viduals, crowned with garlands, daub- 
ed with perfumes, wafted with intempe* 
ranee, belch in their converfations of maf- 
facring tl'ie honeft, and firing the city. 
Over luch, I trull, lome dreadful fatality 
now hangs ; and that the vengeance lo 
long due to their villainy, bafenefs, guilt, 
'vnd crimes, is either juft breaking, or juft 
ready to break upon their heads. If my 
confullhip, fince it cannot cure, ftiould cut 
oft* all thefe, it would add no fmall period 
10 the duration of the republic. For there 
\s no nation, w'hich wc have rcafon to fear; 
no king, who can make war upon the Ro- 
man people. All dillurbances abroad, both 
by land and fea, are quelled by the virtue 
of or\e man. But a domeftic war ftill re- 
mains : the treafon, tlie danger, the tnv- 
my is within. We are to \ombat with 
luxury, with madnefs, with villainy. In 
this war I profefs. myfelf your leader, 
and take upon myfelf ail the animofiiy 
of the defperate. Whatever can pofti- 
Wy be healed, I will heal; but what 
ought to be cut oft*, 1 will never fuffer to 
fpread to the ruin of the city. Let them 
therefore depart, or be at reft; but if 
they au relolved both to remain in the 


city, and continue their wonteJ praftice?, 
let them look for the puniftunent they de* 
ferve. 

But fome there are, Romans, who af- 
fert, that I have driven Catiline into ba- 
Tjiftimcnt, And indeed, could words corn- 
pafs it, I would not fcruple to drive them 
into exile too. Catiline, to be furc, was 
fo very timorous and modeft, that he could 
not ftand the words of the confol ; but 
being ordered into banilhment, immedi- 
ately acquiefeed and obeyed. Yellerday, 
when I ran fo great a hazard of being 
murdered in my own houfe, I afi'embled 
the fenate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
and laid the whole aftair before the con- 
feript fathers. When Catiline came thi- 
ther, did fo much as one fenaior accoft or 
falute him? In fine, did they regard him 
only as a defperate citizen, and nor rather 
as an outrageous enemy ? Nay, the con- 
lular fenators quitted that part of the houft* 
where he fit, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent conful, 
who by a fmgle word drive citizens into 
banilhment, demanded of Catiline, whether 
he had not been at the nodurnal meeting 
in the houfe of M. Lccca. And when he, 
the moft audacious of men, llrutk dumb 
by felf-convidlion, returned no anfwer, 1 
laid open the whole to the fenate ; ac- 
quainting them with the tranfaftions of 
that night ; where he had been, what was 
referved for the next, and how he had 
letlled the w hole plan of the war. As lie 
appeared difconccrtcd and fpecchlcfs, 1 
alked what hindered his going upon an ex- 
pedition, which he liad lb long piepared 
for; when 1 knew that he had already lent 
before him arms, axes, rods, trumpets, 
military enfigns, and that lilver eagle, to 
which he had laifed an impious altar in hi-s 
own houfe. Can 1 be faid to have driven 
into baniilimcnt a nran who had already 
commenced holUlities againft hisconntiy ? 
Or is it credible that Manlius, an obfeute 
centurion, who has pitched his camp upon 
the plains of Fefulx, would deejare war 
againft the Roman people in his o\\ a 
name : tliat the forces under him do not 
now cxpeiil Catiline for their general : or 
taat he, fubmitting to a voluutary banifti- 
ment, has, as Come pretend, repaired to 
M irfeillcs, and not to the before-men- 
tioned camp ? h I ^^>7 

O wretclicd condition ! not only of go- 
verning, but even of preferving the ftai *. 
For Ihould Catiline, difcouraged and dif- 
concened by my counfcls, vigilance, and 

iirenuotf^ 
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nuous care of the republic, be feized 
a fudden dread, change his refolution, 
llerr his party, quit his hoHile deiigns, 
pd alter hU courfe of war and guilt, into 
ptt of flight and banifliment ; it will not 
fen be faid, tliat I have wrcilcd out of his 
nds the weapons of inlolence, that I 
- aftonilhed and confounded him by 
diligence, and that I have driven him 
Aom all hi< hopes and fehemes; but he 
be confideted as a man innocent and 
^ndemned, who has been forced into 
bifliment by the threats and violence of 
i conful. Nay there arc, who in this 
^ent, would think him not wicked, but 

S happy ; and me not a vigilant conful, 
t a cruel tyrant. But 1 little regard 

f s florm of bitter and undeferved cen- 
c, provided 1 can fereen you from the 
nger of this dreadful and impious war, 

t t him only go into banifliment, and I 
content it be aferibed to my threats, 
t believe me, he has no defign to go. 
|j|y defire of avoiding public envy, Ro- 
'^ns, lhall never induce me to wuh you 
»y hear of Catiline’s being at the head 
an army, and traverflng, in a holUle 
z^nner, the territories of the republic. But 
"^uredly you will hear it in three days ; 
^d I have much greater reafon to fear 
feing cenl'urcd for letting him efcape, than 
*fat 1 forced him to quit the city. But 
I men are fo perverfe as to complain of 
being driven away, wflat would they 
Jive faid if he had been put to de 4 th ? 
set there is not one of ihofe who talk of 
to Marfeilles, but would be lorry 
»r it if It was true ; and with all the con- 
Brn they exprefs for him, they had much 
ither hear of his being in Manlius’s 
Mmp. As for liimlelf, had he nev^er l>e- 
|re thought of the projedl he is now en- 
feged in, yet fucli is his particular turn of 
pnd, that he would rather fill as a rob- 
^r, than live as an exile. But now, as 
Wptliing has happened contrary to his ex- 
•^dation and defire, except that I was left 
^ve when he quitted Rome ; let us rather 
feifh he may go imo banifliment, than com^ 
Tam of ir. 

: But way do I fpeak fo much about one 
J€niy ? An enemy too, who has openly 
reclaimed iumfcl/ fuch; and whom^l no 
fenger dread, fince, as I always wifhed, 
were is i^w a wall between us. Shall I 
^ nothing of thofe who diffemble their 
^afon, wfto ^ntiime at Rome, and min. 
r in our ^mblies? With regard to 
* I intent upott ven^ 


geance, than to reclaim them, if poflible, 
from ^cir errors, and reconcile them to 
the republic. Nor do I perceive any dif* 
Acuity in the undertaking, if they will but 
liflen to my advice. For firft I will lliew* 
you, citizens, of what different forts of 
men their forces confill, and then apply to 
each, as far as I am able, the molt pow^ 
erful remedies of perfuaflon and eloquence. 
The firfl fort con fills of thofe, who hav. 
ing great debts, but Hill greater poflef* 
flons, are fo paflionately fond of the latter, 
that they cannot bear the thought of in. 
fringing them. This, in appearance, U 
the moll honourable clafs, for they aro 
rich: but their intention and aim is the 
moft infamous of all. Art thou diftin- 
guiihed by the poirefllon of an ellate, houfes, 
money, flaves, and all the conveniences 
and fuperfluities of life ; and doll thoit 
fcruple to take from thy pcfleflionsj irt 
order to add to thy credit ? For what i$ 
it thou expeftell ? Is it war ? and dofl: 
thou hope thy pofleflions will remain un. 
violated, amidil an univerfal invafion of 
property.^ Is it new regulations about 
debts, thou hall in view ? ’Tis an error 
to expedl this from Catiline. New regu- 
lations fhall indeed be proffered by my 
means, but attended with public audions, 
which is the only method to preferve thofe 
who have ellates from ruin, ^nd had 
they confented to this expedient fooner, 
nor foolsflily run out their ellates in mort- 
gages, they would have been at this day 
l)Ot)i richer nieq, and better citizens. But 
J have no great dread of this clals of men, 
as believing they may be eafily difengaged 
from the confpiracy ; or, Ihould tliey per- 
fill, they feem more likely to have recourfo 
to imprecations than arms. 

The next clafs confllls of thofe, who • 
though opprefled with debt, yet hope fojr 
power, and afpire at the chief manage- 
incut of public alfaiis; imagining they 
fliall obtain thofe honouis by tin owing the 
flate into confuflon, which they dcfpair of 
during its tranquillity. To thefe I fhalj 
give the lame advice as to the rcll, which 
IS, to quit all hope pf fuccceding in their 
attempts. For firfl, 1 myfclf am wauh. 
ful, adive, and attentive to the intcrell pf 
the republic s then tivere on the fide of 
the honed party, great courage, 
unanimity, a vail multitude ot etuzem, 
and very numerous forces: in fine the 
immort^ gods themfelves will not fai^ to 
interpofe in behalf of this uncon( 3 ^uercd 
people, this iliuflriou^ empire, tl>ie fair 
TiZ 
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city, againll the daring attempts of guilty 
violence. And even fuppofmg them to 
accompliih what they with fo much frantic 
rage defire, do they hope to fpring up 
conluls, di^lators, or kings, from the alhes 
of a city, and blood of her citizens, which 
with fo much tteachery and facrilegc they 
have confpired to fpill ? They are io^no- 
lant of the tendency of their own defire*;, 
and that, in cafe of fuccefs, they mu [I 
tbemfclves fall a prey to fome fugitive or 
gladiator. The thiid clafs confilh •f men 
of advanced age, but hardened in all the 
c;'criifes of war. Of this fort is Man- 
li'i., whom Catiline now fucceeds. Thefe 
come mollly from the colonics planted by 
S\l!a at Fefuhc; which, I am ready to 
allo.v, confill of the bell citizens, and the 
bravell men : but coming many of them 
to the fudden and imexpe<ftcd poireluon of 
great wealth, they ran into all the excefl'cs 
of luxury and profufion. Thefe, by build* 
ing fine houfes, by afHucnt living, iplendid 
equipages, numerous attendants, and fuinp- 
tuous entertainments, have plunged them* 
felves fo deeply in dibt, th.it, in order to 
retrieve their affairs, they mull recal Sylla 
from his tomb. I fay nothing of thofe 
needy indigent rullic, whom they have 
gained over to their party, by the hopes 
of feeing the fcheme of rapine renewed : 
for 1 confider both in the fame light of 
robbers, and plunderers. But I advife 
them to drop tlieir frantic ambition, and 
think no more of didlatorlhips and pro- 
Icriptions. For fo deep an imprcFion have 
tlie calamities of thofe times made upon 
the ilate, that not only men, but the very 
beads would not bear a repetition of fuch 
outrages. 

7'he fourth is a mlxt, ir.otly, mutinoHs 
tribe, who have been long ruined beyond 
hopes of recovery ; and, partly through 
indolence, partly through ill management, 
paitly too through extravagance, droop 
beneath a load of ancient debt : who, per- 
fccuted with arrells, judgments, and con- 
filc.itions, are faid to rclort in great num- 
bcis, both from city and country, to the 
enemy’s camp. Thefe I confidcr, not as 
brave foldicrs, but difpirited bankrupts. 
If they cannSt fupport themfclves, let them 
even tall: yet fo, that neither the city nor 
neighbourhood may receive any Ihock. 
Fori am nn.able to perceive why, if they 
cannot live with honour, they Ihould chufe 
to die with infamy : or why they (hould 
fancy it lefs painful to die in company with 
others, than to pcrifhby tHemfelvcs. The 


fifth fort is a colle^ion of parrlcidesj af- 
falfins, and ruffians of all kinds ; whom I 
not to abandon Catiline, as knowing 
them to be infeparable. Let thefe even 
perilh in their robberies, fince their num- 
ber is fo great, that no prifon could be 
found huge enough to contain them. The 
l:ifl clafsj uot only in this enumeration, .but 
likevvife in 'character and morals, are Ca- 
tiline’s peculiar affiociates, his choice com 
panions, and bofom friends; fuch as you 
fee with curled locks, neat an ay, beard- 
leF, or with be.ards nicely trimmed; in 
full drefs, in flowing lobes, .and wearing 
mantles inllead of gowns; whofe whole la- 
bour of life, and induflry in watching, arc 
exhauiU'd upon midnight entertainments. 
Under this chifs we may rank all gamc- 
Fers, whoicmallers, and the lewd and luF- 
ful of every denomination. Thefe Fiui 
delicate youths, praftifed in all the arts ot 
r.aifing and allaying the amorous fire, not 
only know to fing and dance, but on oc- 
cafion can aim the murdering dagger, and 
adminiiler the poifonous di aught. Un- 
Icfs thefe depart, unlefs thefe periih, know, 
that was even C.uilinc himfelf to fall, wc 
Fi.dlilill have a nurfery of Catilines in the 
F.ite. But wlmt can this miferable race 
have in view ^ Do they propole to carry 
their wenches along with them to the 
camp.? Indeed, how can they be without 
them thefe cold winter nights > But have 
they conFdered of the Appenninc froFV 
and fnows ? or do they imagine they will 
be the ab’er to endure the rigours of 
winter, for having learned to dance naked 
at revels ? O formidable and tremen- 
dous war I where Catiline’s prjetorian 
guard confiFs of luch a diFblute elfemi- 
n.itc crew. 

AgainF thefe gallant troops of your ad 
verfarv, prepare, O Romans, your g.arri- 
fons and armies: and fiiF, tothat battered 
and maimed gladiator, oppofe your con - 
fills and generals : next, againF that out- 
cail miferable crew, lead forth the flower 
and llrength of all Italy. The walls cf 
our colonies and free towns will eafily re- 
fill the efforts of Catiline’s ruFic troops. 
But I ought no^to run the parallel farther, 
or compare yoiir other refourccs, prepa- 
rations, and. defences, to the indigence 
and nakednefs of that robber. But if 
omitting all thofe advantages of which we 
are provided, and he deftitutc, as the fe- 
nate, the Roman knights, the people, the 
city, the treafury, the public revenues, all 
Italy, ail the provinces, foreign ftates I 
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if omitting all thefe, we only com- 
c the con tending parties* between them- 
es, it uill icon appear how veiy low 
enemies arc reduced. On the one fide 
efty contends, on the other petulance: 
challity, there pollution: here inte- 
, there treachery; here piety, there 
anenefs; here refolution, there rage: 
honour, there bafenefs: here mode- 
n, there unbridled licentioufncfs: in 
t, equity, temperance, fortitude, piu- 
ce, llruggle with iniquity, luxury, cow'- 
*cc, ralhnefs ; every virtue witii every 
Lartly, the conteil lies betw cen w ealth 
indigence, found and depraved reafon, 
ngth of underlhinding and frenzy ; in 
, between well-grounded hope, and the 
ablolute defpair. In fuch a conliirt 
ftruggle as tliis, w'as even human aid 
il, will not the immortal gotls enable 
illullrious virtue to triumph over fuch 
plicated vice? 

uch, Romans, being our prefent fitu- 
, do you, as I have before advifed, 
li and keep guard in your private 
cs : for as to what concerns the public 
quillity, and the defence of the city, 
ve taken care to fecure that, without 
ult or alarm. The colonies and mu- 
al towns, having received notice fiom 
f Catiline’s no<flarnal retreat, will be 
their guard againft him. 'Idle band 
ladiators, whom Catiline always de- 
ed upon, as his heft and fureft fupport, 
gh in truth they ar« better aftcdlcd 
fome part of the patricians, are ne- 
clefs taken care of in fuch a manner, 
be in the pow er of the republic. 
llus thepra;tor, whom, forefeeing Ca- 
^ ’s flight, 1 lent into Gaul and the 
Picenum, will either wholly ciulh 
traitor, or baftle all his motions and 
pts. And to fettle, ripen, and bring 
Other matters to a conclufion, 1 am 

r ing to lay them before the fenatc, 
you fee now aftcmbling. As for 
therefore who continue in the city, 
were left behind by Catiline, for the 
diion of it and us all; though they 
emies, yet as by birth they arc like- 
fellow-citizcns, i again and again ad- 
fti them, that my lenity, which to fome 
have rather appeared remiftnefs, has 
waiting only for an opportunity of 
nftrating the certainty of the plot, 
r the reft, I /hall never forget that 
IS my country, that I am its conful, 
at I think it my duty either to live 
my coamiymeiit or die for them. 


There is no guard upon the gates, non« 
to watcli the loads; if any one has a mind 
to withdraw hiinfclf, he may go wherever 
he plcafes. But whoever makes the ioall 
ftir within the city, fo as to be caught not 
only in any overt aft, but even in any plot 
or attempt againft the republic; he ftiall 
knows that there are in it vigilant confuls 
excellent mngiftrates, and a refolutc fenatc ; 
tliat there arc arms, and a prifon, whicii 
our anceftors provided as the avenger of 
manifeft and atrocious crimes. 

And all this lliall be tranfafted in fuch 
a manner, citizens, that ilie greateft dif 
orders ftiall be quelled without the le.iii: 
hurry; the greateft dangers w’ithoiit any 
tumult; a domeftic and intcftinc war, the 
moft cruel and delpcrate of any in our 
memoiv^, by me, youi only leader and ge- 
ncial, in my gown; which I will manage 
fo, that, as far as it is poftiblc, not one 
even of the guilty fhall luffer punilhment 
in the city: hut if their audacioufnefs and 
my country’s danger ftiouM neccft'ariiy 
cliivc me fioni this mild lelblution; yet I 
will cfTeft, what in fo cruel and treacherous 
a war could hardly be hoped for, that not 
one honeft man fhall fall, but all of you 
be fafe by the punilhment of a few. 'I'his 
I promile, citizens, not from any confi- 
dence in my own prudence, or fiom any 
human counfcls, but from the many evi- 
dent declarations of the gods, by whofc 
impullc 1 am led into this perfuafion ; who 
aftift us, not as they ufetl to do, at a dif. 
tance, againft foreign and remote enemies, 
but by their prefent help and proteftion 
defend their temples and our houlcs. It is 
your pnit, therefore, citizens, to worlbip, 
imploie, and pray to thain, that fince all 
our enemies arc now fubdued both by land 
and fea, they would continue to preferve 
this city, which was defigned by them lor 
the moft beautiful, the moft flourilhing .Tnd 
moft powerful on earth, from the deteftr.- 
blc treafons of its own defperate citizens* 
// hitivort/ys Cicero, 


f 7. Oration agai^tj} Catiline, 

THE A R G U .M E N T. 

Catiline, as wc have fecn, being forced 
to leave Rome, Lentulus, and the 
reft who rentained in the city, be* 
gan to prepare all things for the exe- 
cution of their grand defign. T hey 
folicited men of ail ranks, w'ho feern- 
cd likelv to favour their caufe, or to 
T%i * U 
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f>e of any ufe to it; and among the 
reft, agreed to make an attempt on 
the ambafladors of the Allobrogjans, 
c. warlike, mutinous, faithlefs people, 
inhabiting the countries now called 
Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly difaf- 
fe£led to the Roman power, and al- 
ready ripe for rebellion. Thefe am- 
baliadors, who were preparing to re- 
turn home,, much out of humour with 
the fenate, and without any redre fs 
of the grievances which they were 
fent to complain of, received the pro- 
pofal at firft very greedi'y, and pro- 
tnifed to engage their nation to alfift 
the confpirators with what they prin- 
cipally wanted, a good body of horle, 
whenever they ihould begin the war ; 
but fcfle^^ing afteraardi), in their 
cooler thoii^;hts, on the difficulty of 
the enterprr/e, and the danger of 
involving themfehes and tlieir ecu i- 
try in fo defp crate a caufe, tin*/ »'t’- 
lblvn*d to difeover what tiicv knew to 
Q,Fal >iu^ Sanga, the patron of their 
city, who immediately gave intelli- 
''c o‘i it to the coniuh Cicero’s 
inftrudtions npon it were, that the 
umbafiadors iliould cortinue to feign 
the fame zcdl which t'uy had liirlur- 
Ip fhewn, and pr<>ijdre e\ s • c wnng 
whicii w.is rc<uil:v'il of them, till 
they I*. ad got a full inliglu into the 
extent of the plot, with diilincd proofs 
agninJl the punicnlar actors in it ; 
u/on wjiich, at their next conference 
with the confpirator.'., they infilled 
on having lome credentials from them 
to ftiew to their people at home, with- 
out wdiich they would never be in- 
duced to enter into an engagement 
ff> ha/arcloi.!^. This was thought rea 
fonaide, .lUd prefeiuly complied wdtli* 
;nnt \ ulturciub was appointed to go 
along wiiii ihc aiubalfadora, and in- 
ti rnluce them to Catiline pn their 
ro.a-', in order K) confirm the agree- 
tnen:, and exchange afi'urances alfo 
'vith hiin ; to vshoin Lentulns ^ent at 
the fame time a particular letter iin- 
det hjs iAMi h.:'*d and leal, thoueh 
'.ithrut hib i.aiTif. Ciceio being 
punCtiiaFy im'ormeii of all thefe 
conceitro I'i’v.uelv vvith the ambal- 
bn C’Vn ti.c time line manner of tliclr 
lo . V g in tne night, and that 

0. t^e tVinvjci;, bddge, about a mile 

1. (‘rn ^bc ciiy. tiicy fitould be arrefted 
v,n.n their Jv-pcig and letters about 


them, by two of the practors> L. Plac. 
cus and C. Pontinius, whom he ha^ 
inftiudled for that purpofe, and or- 
dered to lie in ambulh near the place, 
with a ftrong guard of friends anc 
foldiers : all which was fuccefsfullv 
executed, and the whole compai.’, 
brought prifoners to Cicero’s houlc 
by break of day. The rumour o: 
this accident prefently drew' a lefor 
of Cicero’s principal friends aboc* 
him, who advifed him to open tl,* 
letters before he produced them in th 
fenate, left, if nothing of momcn 
were found in them, it might b 
thought ralh and imprudent to rnifi 
an unneceftary terror and ala nr 
through the city. But he was tr, 
w.*l] informed of the contents, to f\ 
any canfure of that kind; and dc 
tit red, that in a calc of public d'li’. 
gcr, It;* thought it his duty to lay iii< 
matter entire before the public cour 
cil. Me fummoned the fenate thtro 
fore to meet immediately, and ii' 
at the fame time for Gabinius, Sbn 
Hus, Cethegus, and Lentulus, w 
all came prefently to his hoiifc, f 
pedling nothing of the dilcovei 
and being informed alfo of a quan i 
of arms provided by Cethegus for t 
ufe of the confpiracy, he ordered t 
Sulpicius, another of the praetors, ’ 
goaiidfearchhib houfe, where hcfoui 
a great number of fwords and daggci 
with other arms, all newly cleaned,. u- 
ready for prefent fervice. With ti, 
preparation he fet out to meet the U’ 
nate in the temple of Concord, wi 
a numerous guard of citizens, cair. 
ing the ambafi'adois and the conlr 
rators with him in cullody : and aiu 
he had given the aflbmbly an accour 
of the whole affair, the feveral pa 
tics were called in and examined, ar 
an ample difeovery made of the who 
progrefs of the plot. After the c: 
minals and wiineft'es were wit 
drawn, the fenate went into a deb.v 
upon the iUte of the republic, ar 
came unanimoufly to the follown 
reiblutions : 'Phat public thanks fhea 
be decreed to Cicero in the amph 
manner, by whofe virtue, counlv 
and providence, the republic was di. 
livered from the greateft danger 
that Flaccus and Pontinius the pra 
tors, ihould be thanked likewife, (c' 
tjdcir vigoroa* and punctual exeej 
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tion of Cicero’s orders: that Anto- 
nius, the other conful, (hould be 
praifed, for having removed from his 
counfels all thofe who were concern- 
ed in the conl'piracy : that Lentuius, 
after having abdicated the pr:etorlhip, 
and divellcd himfcif of his robes; .and 
Ceihegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with their other accomplices .alfo 
when taken, Cadius, Ca;parius Furius, 
C’hilo, and Umbrenus, Ihould be com- 
mitted to fafe cullody ; and that a 
public thankfgiving ihould be ap- 
pointed in Cicero’s name, for his hav- 
ing prefer ved the city from a conlla- 
gr.ition, tlie citizens from a madacre, 
and Italy from a war. The fenatc 
being dilmiHcd, Cicero went diieilly 
into the Roftra ; .and, in the Ibllow- 
ing fpcech, gave the people an ac- 
count of tlie difeovery that had been 
ntade, with the refolutioiis of the le- 
nate conicquent thereupon. 


TO-Day, Romans, you behold the 
.Commonwealth, your lives, ellates, for- 
tunes, your wives and children, the augufl 
;fcat of tins renowned empire, this fair and 
JoLiridiing city, preferved and rdlored to 
^ou, refeued fiom fire and fword, and al- 
tnod fnatched from the jaws of fate, by* 
the dillinguilhed love of tlie immortal gods 
towards )ou, and by means of my toils, 
j^ounfeb and dangers. z\nd if the days in 
Ivhich we are preferved fiom ruin, be no 
fcis jcivous and memorable than thofe of 
|lur birth ; uccaufe the pleafure of deli- 
ance is certain, the condition to which 
are born uncertain; and bccaufc wc 
Ikntcr upon life without confeioufnefs, but 
always lenfiblc to the jovs of prefer- 
^;'.t,on ; lurrly, firce our gratitude and 
pleein for Komidus, the founder of this 
city, has inducetl us to r.ank him amcngll 
immortal gods; lie cannot bu: mo it 
^nour with you and poflerity, who has 
p-eferved the fame city, with all it? accef- 
K)ps of flrength and grandeur. For wc 
e cxtinguiihcd the flames that were 
Bilperfed on all fidcs, and jiifl ready to 
kize the temples, fanfluaries, dwellings, 
wid walls of this city; wc have blunted 
me fwords that were drawn againlt the 
ftatc ; and turned nlide the daggers that 
pr)intcd at your throats. And as 
thefe particulars have been already ex- 
mained, cleared, and fully proved by me 
F fcnate; I fhall now, Romans, 

P y® briefly before you, that fuch 
P Kranger» ca what has happened. 


and wait with impatience to be informedp 
may underftand what a terrible and mani* 
fell dellru^lion hung over them, how it 
was traced out, and in what manner dif- 
covered. And fiifl, ever fmee Catiline, 3 
few days ago-, fled from Rome; as he left 
behind him the partners of liis treafon, 
and the boldcft champions of this execra- 
ble war, 1 have always been upon the 
watch, Romans, and lludying how to fe- 
cure you amiclfl fuch dark and compli-. 
cated dangeis. 

For at that time, when I diovc Catiline 
from Rome (for 1 now diead no reproach 
from that word, but rathe, the cenfurc of 
having fuffered him to cfcape alive) i 
fay, when I forced him to quit Rome, I 
naturally concluded, th.it the reft of his 
accomplices would cither follow him, or, 
being deprived of his aflillance, would pro- 
ceed with lefs vigour and firmnefs. But 
when I found that the moil daring and 
forward of the confpirators Hill conti- 
nued with us, and remained in tlie city, 
I employed myfelf night and dav to un- 
ravel and fathom all their proceedings and 
dcfigns ; that fince niy words found lefs 
credit with you, bccaufe of the incon- 
ceivable enormity of the treafon, I might 
lay the w hole fo clearly before you, as to 
compel you at length to t.ikc mcafurcs 
for your own fafety, when y ou could no 
longer avoid feeing the danger that threat- 
ened you. Accoulingly, when I found, 
that the anibafladors of the Allobrogians 
had been folicited by P. Lentulus to kin- 
dle a war beyond the Alp.s, and raife com- 
motions in Hither G.iul; that they had 
been fent to engage their Hate in the con- 
fpiracy, with orders to confer with Cati- 
line by the way, to whom they had letters 
and inlbu^^ions ; and that Vullurcius was 
appointed to accompany them, who was 
likcw jfc entrufted with letters to Catiline; 

I thought .1 fair opportunity offered, not 
only cf f.itibfv i^g mvlelf with regard to 
the confpiracy, but likewife of clearing it 
up to the fe.iatc muI \<^u, wliich h.ad alwav'* 
appeared a maicei of the gieateft diffi- 
culty', and been t)ic conflant fubjeiil of 
my prayers to the immortal gotK. Yef- 
terdav, therefore, I fent to liic pnetor.s 
L. Flaccus, and C. Pontinus, men of 
known courage, and di linguifhed zeal 
for the republic. I laid the whole matter 
before them, .and made them acquainted 
with what I dcfigned. They, full of the 
nobleft and mod generous fentiments with 
regard to their country, undertook the bu- 
finefs without delay or hcfitatiun; and 
T I 4 upp* 
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upon the approach of night, privately re- 
paired to the Milvian bridge, where they 
oifpofed themfelves in fuch manner in the 
neighbouring villages, that they formed 
two bodies, with the river and bridges be- 
tween them. They likewife carried along 
with them a great number of brave fol- 
diers, without the leaft fufpicion ; and I 
difpatched from the praTedlure of Reate 
feveral chofen youths well armed, whofe 
alhllance I had frequently ufed in the de- 
fence of the commonwealth. In the mean 
time, towards the clofe of the third watch, 
as the deputies of the Allobrogians, accom- 
panied by Vultuicius, bvgan to pafs the 
bridge with a great retinue, our men came 
out againif them, and fwords were drawn 
on both lides. The affiir was known to 
the pra‘tors alone, none clfe being admit- 
ted into the fccret. 

Upon the coming up of Pontinus and 
Elaccus, the confliS ceafed ; all the let- 
ters they carried with them ucre delivered 
fcalcd to the prxtors ; and the deputies, 
with tlicir whole retinue being feiztd, were 
brought before me towards the dawn of day. 
I then lent for Gabinius Cimber, the con- 
tiiverofall thefe dctedable trealbns, who 
lufpcded nothing of what had pafied . L. 
Statilius was fummoned next, and then 
Ccthegus: Lcntulus came the laft of all, 
probably becaiilc, contrary to cullom, he 
had been up the greatell part of the night 
before, making out the difpatchcs. Many 
of the gieatcll and mofl illu/frious men in 
Rome, hearing what had paffed, crowded 
to my houfe in the morning, and advifed 
me to open the letters before t communi- 
cated them to the fenate, lelf, if nothing 
material was found in them, I Ihoiild be 
blamed for niOily occaiioning fo great an 
alarm in the city. But 1 icfufed to com- 
ply, that an aflair wliicli threatened public 
danger, might come etui re before the pub- 
lic council of the ilatc. For, citizens, 
had lire iurormation.s given me appeared 
to be without foundation, I had yet little 
rcalon to apprehend, that any cenfure 
would befal iiic for my over-dihgence in 
fo dar^gerous an afpetl of things. I im- 
incdK.rcly ahem bled, as you law, a very 
iull Ic-nate; and at the fame time, in con- 
iequciicc ol a hint from the Allobiogian 
derputies, dirp.itched C. Sulpicius the 
lor, a man of knovvn courage, to fearch 
the houfe of Ccthegus where he found a 
great iiumber of fwords and daggers. 

I introduced Vuliurcius without the Gal- 
lic deputies; and by order of the houfe. 


offered him a free pardon in the name of 
the public, if he would faithfully difeover 
all that he knew : upon which, after fome 
hefitation, he confefled, that he had letters 
and inflrudlions from Lentulus to Catiline, 
to prefs him to accept the alfiftance of the 
Haves, and to lead his army with all ex- 
pedition towards Rome, to the intent that 
when, according to the fcheme previoufly 
fettled and concerted among them, it Ihould 
be fet on fire in different places, and the 
general mafTacre begun, he might be^at 
jiand to intercept thofc who efcaped, and 
join with his friends in the city. The 
ambaliadors were next brought in, who 
declared, that an oath of fecrecy had been 
e.vadded from them, and that they had 
received letters to their nation from Lcn- 
tulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that thefe 
three, and L. Caflius alfo, required them 
to fend a body of horfe as loon as poUible 
into Italy, declaring, that they had no oc- 
cafion for any foot: that Lcntulus had 
aflurcd them from the Sibylline books, and 
the anfwers of foothfayers, that he was the 
third Cornelius, who was dertined to em- 
pire, and the fovereignty of Rome, which 
Cinna and Sylla had enjoyed before him ; 
and that this was the fatal year marked 
for the dellruftion of the city and empire, 
being the tenth from the acquittal of the 
velbil virgins, and the twentieth from the 
burning of the capitol : that there was feme 
difpute between Cethegus and the reil 
about the time of firing the city ; becaufe, 
while Lentulus and the other confpiratori 
were for fixing it on the feaft of Saturn, 
Ccthegus thought that day too remote and 
dilatory. 

But not to be tedious, Romans, I at lad 
ordered the letters to be produced, which 
were faid to be Tent by the difierent parties. 
I firfl fhewed Cethegus his i'eal; which he 
owning, I opened and read the letter. Jt 
wa.', written with his own hand, and ad- 
drefied to the fenate and people of the AI- 
lobrogians, fignifying that he would make 
good what he had promifed to their am- 
balfadors, and entreating them alfo to per- 
form V hat the ambalfidors had under- 
taken for them. Then Cethegus, who a 
little before, being interrogated about the 
arms that w’ere found at his houfe, had an- 
Iwcicd that he was always . particularly 
fond of neat arms; upon hearing his letter 
read, was fo dcje«51ed, confounded, and 
fel f- con vid^ed, that he could not utter a 
word in his own defence. Statilius was 
then brought in, and acknowledged hif 
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, ..i and feal ; and when his letter was 

;®ad, to the fame purpole with that of Cc- 
^^Begus, heconfefibd it to be his own. Then 
'^entulus’s letter was produced. I afeeJ 
Iff he knew the feal : he owned he did. It 
ll indeed, faid 1, a well knoxvn foal; the 
Ilead of your illullrious grandfather, fo 
i®ftinguifhed for his love to his country and 
ifellow-ciiizens, that it is amaying the \eiy 
%ht of it was notfuditient to relhain \’ou 
jftom fo black a treafon. His lettci, di- 
ffered to the ftnate ard people of the Allo- 
i^roges, was of the fama import with the 
ibthcr two : but having leave to fpeak for 
IlimfeT, lieatfird denied the wliolecli.irgc, 
Ind began to quellion the ambadadors and 
Vulturcius, what bulincfs tlicy ever had 
l^ith him, and on wh.it occafion they came 
Id his houle ; to hich they gave clear and 
4 in inr anfwers ; fignilying by whom, and 
Jiow often they h.id iuen introduced to 
kim ; and then afked him in their turn, 
%he ther he had never mentioned any thing 
lo them about ilie Sibylline oracles ; upon 
%hich being confounded, or inlatu.'ted 
father by the fcMil'e of hi.s guilt, he gave a 
feinarkable proof of the great foicc of 
Itonfcience : for not only his ufual p.irts ard 
tloqucnce, but his impudence too, in wliich 
|ic outdid all men, quite failed him ; fo 
loathe confefled Ids ciime, to the I'urprife 
the whole aflembly. I'hen Vulturcius 
ffcfired, that the letter to Catiline, which 
Xentulus had fent by him, might be open- 
ed ; where Lcntulus again, though greatly 
difordcr.cd, acknowledged his hand and 
leal. It was w'ritten without any name, 
kut to this eftVr : “ You will know who I 
^ am, from him whom I have fent to you. 
Take care to (hew yourfelf a man, and 
rcco’ler in what fituation you are, and 
confider what is now ncceflary for you. 
Be furc to make ufe of the alfiftance of 
^ all, even of the lowed.’* Gabinius 
^Wasthen introduced, and behaved impu- 
;^ently fora while; but at lad denied no- 
^ling of what the ambalTadors charged 
\nili. And indeed, Romans, though 
4heir letters, feals, hands, and ladly their 
fevcral voluntary confedions, were drong 
mnd convincing evidences of their guilt; 
»et had I dill dearer proofs of it from their 
ooks. change of colour, countenances, and 
ilence. hor fuch was their amazement, 
ich their downcad looks, fuch their dolen 
glances one at another, that they feemed 
fo much convided by the information 
f others, as deteded by the confeioufnefs 
►I tneir own guilt. 


0 
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The proofs being thus laid open and 
cleared, 1 condilted the fenate upon the 
meafuics proper to be taken for the public 
fafetv. Tliemod feveie and vigorous re- 
folucions vverepropofed l)y the leading mcn^ 
to which the fenate agreed without the 
lead oppoiiiion. And as the decree is not 
yet put into willing, I lhall, as far as my 
memory feiws, give you ;in account of 
tlie whole piO'vceding. Mill: e»f*all, public 
lii.iuks weic decreed to me in tlie atnpleft 
manner, (or having by my couiage, coun^ 
fel, and forefight, delivered the lepublic 
fiom the greatelt: dangers : then the pr.T- 
tois L. I'laccus, and C. Pontlnus werelikc- 
wife tliankcd, for their vigoi ous and punc- 
tu.il exccniion of iny oiJers. My coU 
league, the brave Anionius was pr.iifed* 
(or Inn ing 1 amoved from Ids own and the 
courdtls of the republic, all thofe who were 
concerned in the conlpiracy. They then 
c.ime to a lelbluiion, that 1*. Lcntulus. 
after having abdicated the pnutorlhip. 
(hould be committi'd to fafe cullody ; that 
C\ CethegusjL. St.it ilius, P. Gabinius, all 
three then prclent, Ihould likewKe remain 
in conhnemei.t; and tJiat the fame fen- 
tcnce (hould be extcndeil to L. Caflius, who 
luul oflered himfelfio the talk of firing the 
city; to M. Ccpaiius, to whom, as ap. 
peared, Apulia had been afligncd for raif- 
ing the (liephcrds; to P.E'urius, who be- 
longed to the colonies (cttlcd by Sylla at 
Fclulx ; to Q. Magius Chiio, who Imd al- 
ways feconded this Furius, in his applica- 
tion to the deputies of the Aliobrogians; 
and to P. Umbrenus, the fon of a f reed- 
man, who was proved to have firll intro- 
duced the Gauls to Gabinius. Tlie fen.ate 
chofe to proceed with this lenity, Romans, 
from a perfuafion that though the con- 
fpiracy was indeed formidable, and the 
Itrcngth and number of our domcftic ene- 
mies very great ; yet by the piinilhmcnt 
of nine of the moll defperate, they fhould 
be able to prefeive the Hate, and reclaim 
all the reft. At the fame time, a public 
thankfgiving was decreed in my name to 
the immortal god.s, for their (ignal care of 
the commonwealth; the firft, Romans, 
fince the building of Rome, that was ever 
decreed to any man in the gown, it was 
conceived in thefc words : ‘‘ Becaufel had 
« preferved the city from a conflagration. 
“ the citizens from a maftiicre, and Italy 
from a war.’* A thankfgiving, my 
counttymen, which, if comp.ared with others 
of the fame kind, will be found to differ 
from them in this ; that ail others were 
4 appointed 
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appointed for fome particular fervices to 
the republic, this alone for faving it. What 
required our fir ft care was fir ft executed 
and difpatched. For P. Lentulus, though 
in confequence of the evidence brought 
againft him, and his own confc.ftion, the 
fenate had adjudged him to have foi felted 
rot only the pi JCtonhip, but the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, divefted himfeif of his 
magiftracy : that the confideiatioii of a 
public charadler, which yet had no weight 
with the illuftrious C. Marius, when he put 
to death the pnetor C. Glaucia, againft 
whom nothing had been exprefsly deciecd, 
might not occafion any fcruplc to us in 
puniftdng P. Lentulus, now reduced to the 
condition of a private man. 

And now, Romans, as the detcftable 
leaders of this impious and unnatural re- 
bellion are feized and in ciidody, you 
may juftly conclude, tliat Catiline’s whole 
ftrength, power, and hopes are broken, 
and the dangers that threatened the city 
difpelled. For when I was driving Ifm 
out of the city, Romani, I clearly fore- 
faw, that if he was once removed, there 
would be nothing to apprehend from 
the drowfinefs of Lentulus, the fat of 
Caflius, or the raftinefs of Ccthegus. He 
was the alone formidable perfon of the 
whole number, yet no longer fo, than 
while he remained within the walls of the 
city. He knew every thing; he had ac- 
cels in all places ; he wanted neither abili- 
ties nor boldnefs to addrefs, to tempt, to 
folicit. He had a head to contrive, a tongue 
to explain, and a hand to execute any un- 
dertaking. He had fele^l and proper 
agents to be employed in every particular 
enrerprize ; and never took a thing to be 
done, becaufe he had ordeicd it; but al- 
ways purfued, urged, attended, and faw 
it done himfeif ; declining neither hunger, 
cold, nor thirft. Had 1 not driven this 
man, fo keen, fo refolute, fo daring, fo 
crafty, fo alert in mifehief, fo afjlive in 
defperate defig ns, from his feej^et plots 
within the city, into open rcbelli/)n in the 
fields, 1 could never fo eafily,!to fpeak 
my real thoughts, Romans, have deliver- 
ed the republic from its danglers. He 
would not have fixed upon the feaft of 
baiurn, nor name the fatal d ly fVvt our 
deftru<Jlion fo long before hand, nor Taf- 
fered his hand and feal to be brought 
againft him, as manifeft procf* of his 
guilt. Yet all this has been fo managed 
ill hi>* abfence, that no theft in any pjivate 
houfe was ever more clearly deteifled than 
tills whole confpiracy. But if Catiline 


had remained in the city till this d‘a) ; 
though to the utmoft I would have ob^ 
ftrudled and oppofed all his deiigns ; yet, 
to fay the lead, we mu ft have come at 
laft to open force; nor would we have 
found it pofiible, while that traitor was in 
the city, to have delivered the common- 
wealth from fucli threatening dangcis 
with fo much eafe, quiet, and tranquil- 
lity. 

Yet all thefe tranfadions, Rontans, 
have been fo managed by me, as if tJie 
whole was the pure effect of a divine in- 
fluence and forefight. 'Fhis we may con- 
jedure, not only from the events tliem- 
felves being above the reach of hum.in 
counfcl, but bccaufe the gods have fo re- 
markably interpofed in them, as to fhew 
thcmfclves alnioft vdfibly. For not to 
mention the nightly ftieams of light from 
the wellein fky, the blazing of the hea- 
vens, the thunders, the earthquakes, with 
the other many prodigies which have hap- 
pened in my confullhip, that feem like 
the voice of the gods prediding thefe 
events ; furely, Romans, what I am now 
about to fay, ought neither to be omitted, 
nor pafs without notice. P'or doubtlefs, 
you muft remember, that under the conful- 
fhip of Cotta and Torquatus, fcveral 
turrets of the capitol were ftruck down 
with lightning : that the images of the im- 
mortal gods were like wife overthrown, the 
llatucs of ancient heroes difplaced, and 
the biazcn tables of the laws melted 
down ; that even Romulus, the founder of 
this city, efcaped not unhurt; whole gilt 
ftatue, reprefenting him as an infant, fuck- 
ing a wolf, you may remember to have 
feen in the capitol. At that time the 
fouthfayers, being called together from 
all Etruria, declared, that fire, llaughter, 
the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city and empire were por- 
tended, unlefs the gods, appeafed by all 
forts of means, could be prevailed with to 
interpofe, and bend in fome measure the 
deftinies themfclves. In confequence of 
this anfwer, folemn games were celebrated 
for ten days, nor was any method of paci- 
fying the gods omitted. The fame footh- 
layeis likewife ordered a larger ftatue of 
Jupiter to be mafic, and placed on high, 
rn a pofuion contrary to that of the former 
image, with its face turned towards the 
eart ; intimating, that if his ftatue, which 
you now behold, looked towards the rifing 
fun, the forum, and the fenate- houfe ; 
then all fehret machinations againft the 
city and empire would be detefted fo 

evidently* 
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' evidently, as to be clearly feen by the fe- 
.Hate and people of Rome. Accordingly 
the confuls of that year ordered the llatue 
to be placed in the manner direded : but 
'' from the flow prog^refs of the work, nei- 
' ther they, nor their fucceflbrs, nor I my- 
fclf, could get it linilhed till that very 
day. 

Can any man after this be fuch an ene- 
my to truth, fo fafli, fo mad, as to deny, 

• that all things which we fee, and above all, 
^ that this city is governed by the power 
and providence of the gods ? For when 
t/ie foothfayers declared, that maflacres, 
conflagrations, and the entire ruin of the 
flate were then devifing ; crimes ! the 
e«iormity of whofe guilt rendered thepre- 
<lidion to fome incredible : yet are you 
nmv lenflhle, that all this has been by 
-w icked citizens not only devifed, but even 
attempted. Can it then be imputed to 
any thing but the immediate interpofition 
of the great fupitcr, that this morning, 
^^hile the confpirators and witnefles were 
by my order carried through the forum to 
the temple of Concord, in that very mo- 
ment the flatue was fixed in its place? 
And being fixed, and turned to look upon 
and tiie fenate, both you and the fc- 
law all the trealbnable defigns againll 
th.- public fafety, clearly detcaed and ex- 
poled, I he confpirators, therefore, juflly 
OKuit the greater punilhmcnt and detella- 

tio.i, tor endeavouring to involve in impious 
n notonlyyourhoufcsandhabitations 

.. ,1 ii: 1 . _ . * 


but the awcllings and temples of the gods 
• tiicmk'.yes : nor can I, without intolera- 
ble vanity and prefumption, lay claim to 
tbc merit of having defeated their at- 
t^empts It was he, it was Jupiter him- 
If.t, who oppofed them ; to him the capi- 
lol, to him the temples, to him this city, 
to him are you all indebted for your pre- 
(cryatioii. It was from the immortal 
go. 1 , Romans, that I derived my rcfolu- 
tmn and forofight; and by their provi- 
dence, that 1 was enabled to make Inch 
• mportant difcoveiies. The attempt to 
engage the Allobrogians in the conCpiracy, 
and 'yie infatuation of Lcntulus and his 
ailoeiatcs, in trulling affairs and letters of 
UL.i moment to men barbarous and un- 
known to tacm, can never furelv be ac- 
counted lor, hut by lunpofing ihc gods 
to have conloundeit their underllandtngs. 

of the Gauls, a 

Drcfeni ‘"■nd t!ie only one at 

F hat feems both abjp and willing 

make war upon the I^ma.i people. 


fhould flight the hoptes of empire and do- 
minion, and the advantageous oiFers of 
men of patrician rank, and prefer your 
fafety to their own interefl, muft needs be 
the effed of a divine interpofition; efpe- 
ci.illy when they might have gained their 
ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues. 

^ Wherefore, Romans, fince a thankf- 
giving has been decreed at all the Ihrines 
ofthe gods, celebrate the f.ime religioufly 
with your wives and children. Many are 
the proofs of gratitude you have jullly 
paid to the gods on former occafions, but 
never fiirely were more apparently due than 
at prefent. Y on have been fnatched from a 
moll cruel and deplorable fate ; and that 
too without flaughter, without blood, with- 
out an army, without fighting. In the 
habit of citizens, and under me your only 
leader and condudor in the robe of peace* 
you have obtained the viaory. For do 
but call to mind, Romans, all the civil dif- 
fenfions in which we have been involved ; 
not thofe only you may have heard of, but 
thofe too within your own memory and 
knowledge. L. Sylla deltroyed P. Sulpi- 
cius ; drove Marius, the guardian of this 
empire, from Rome ; and partly baniflied, 
partly llaughtered, a great number of the 
moll deferving citizens. Cn. Odavius, 
when conful, expelled his colleague by 
force of arms, from the city. The forum 
was filled with carcafes, and flowed with 
the blood of the citizens. Cinna after- 
wards, in conjundion with Marius, pre- 
vailed ; and then it was that the very 
lights of our country were extinguiflied by 
tli<* flaughter of her moll illullrious men. 
Sylla avenged this cruel viftory; with 
what malficre of the citizens, with what 
calamity to the Hate, it is necdlefs to re- 
late. M. Lepidus had a difference with 
Q^Catulus, a man of the mo/l dillinguifh- 
ed repumtion and merit. The ruin brought 
upon the fi)nncr was not fo afll idling to 
the republic, as that of the rell who pcrilh- 
ed upon the fame occufion. Yet all thefe 
diflenhons, Romans, were of fuch a nature, 
as tended only to a change in the govern- 
ment, not a total dellrudion of the Hate, 
it was not the aim ofthe perfons concern- 
ed, to extinguilh the commonwealth, but 
to be leading men in it ; they defired not to 
fee Rome in flames, but to rule in Rome. 
And yet ail thefe civil differences, none of 
which tended to the overthrow of the flate, 
wcie fo ohllinatcly kept up, that they 
never ended in a reconciliation of the par- 
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ties, but in axnaiTacre of the citizens. Buc whofe friendfliip I have for ever feciired 


in this war, a war the fierceft and moft im- 
placable ever known, and not to be paral- 
leled in the hiftory of the moft barbarous 
nations ; a war in which Lentulus, Cati- 
line, Callins and Ceihcgus laid it down as 
a principle, to confide r ail as enemies who 
had any intcreft in the well being of the 
ftatc; I have conducfled myfclf in fuch a 
manner, Romans, as to preferve you all. 
And though your enemies imagined that 
no more citizens would remain, than what 
efcaped endlefs mafiacre ; nor any more of 
Rome be left handing, than was fnatched 
from a devouring conflagration ; yet have 
I preferved both city and citizens from 
harm. 

For all thefe important ferviccs, Romans, 
I defire no other reward of my zeal, no 
other mark of honour, no other monument 
of praife, but the perpetual remembrance of 
this day. - It is in your breahs alone, that 
J would have all my triumphs, all my 
titles of honour, all the monuments of my 
glory, all the trophies of my renown, re- 
corded and preferved. LifeJefs hatues, 
filent tcllimonies of fame ; in fine, what- 
ever can be compafled by men of inferior 
merit, has no charms for me. In your 
remembrance, Romans, fhall my adlions 
be cherifhed, from your praifes fhall they 
derivo growth and nourifliment, and in 
your annals fhall they ripen and be im- 
mortalized : nor will this day, I flatter 
my Cel f, ever ccafc to be propagated, to 
the fafety of the city, and the honour of 
my confullhip : but it fhall eternally re- 
main upon record, that there were two 
citizens living at the fame time in the re- 
public, the one of whom was teiininating 
the extent of the empire by the bounds of 
the horizon itfelf ; the other preferving 
the feat and capital of that empire. 

But as the fortune and circumflanccs of 
my a(fl;ions are different from thofe of 
your generals abioad, in as much as I 
muft live with thofe whom I have con- 
quered and fubdued, whereas they leave 
their enemies either dead or enthralled ; it 
Is your part, Romans, to take care, that 
if the good adfions of others are beneficial 
to them, mine prove not detrimental to 
me. I have baffled the wicked and 
bloody purpofes formed againfl you by 
the mod daring offenders ; it belongs to 
you to baffle their attempts againfl me ; 
though as to myfelF, I have in reality no 
caufe to fear any thing, fince I fhall be 
proteded by the guard of all honefl men. 


by the dignity of the republic itfelf, which 
will never ceafe to be my filent defender; 
and by the power of confcicnce, which all 
thofe mull needs violate, who lhall at^ 
tempt to injure me. Such too is my fpi- 
rit, Romans, that I will never yield to the 
audacioufnefs of any, but even provoke 
and attack all the wicked and the profli- 
gate : yet if all the rage of our domeftic 
enemies, when repelled from the people, 
fhall at lafl turn fingly upon me, you will 
do well to confidcr, Romans, what effed 
this may afterwards have upon thofe, who 
are bound to expofe thcmfelves to envy 
and danger for your fafety. As to my- 
felfin particular, what have I farther to 
wifh for in life, fincc both with regard to 
the honours you confer, and the reputa.^ 
tion flowing from virtue, I have already 
reached the highell point of my ambition. 
This however I exprefsly engage for, Ro- 
mans, always to fupport and defend in 
my private condition, what I have adled 
in my confullhip ; that if any envy be 
llirred up againft me for preferving the 
Hate, it may hurt the envious, but ad- 
vance my glory. In fhort, I lhall fo be- 
have in the republic, as ever to be mind- 
ful of my pafl: adions, and fhew that what 
I did was not the effed of chance, but of 
virtue. Do you, Romans, fince it is now 
night, repair to your fevcral dwellings, 
and pray to Jupiter, the guardian of this 
city, and of your lives : and though the 
danger be now over, keep the fame watch 
in your houfes as before. I fhall take 
care to put a fpeedy period to the necef- 
fity of thefe precautions, and to fecurc 
you for the future in uninterrupted peace. 

Whitfiuorth* s Cicero» 

§ 8. Oration againfl CaitUne* 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Though the defign of the confpiracy 
was in a great meafure defeated, by 
the commitment of the moft confi- 
derable of thofe concerned in it, yet 
as they had many fecret favourers 
and well-wifhel-s within the city, the 
people were alarmed with the rlimor 
of frelh plots, formed by the flaves 
and dependants of Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus for the refeue of their ma- 
ilers, which obliged Cicero to rein- 
force his guards ; and for the preven- 
tion of ^ fuch attempts, to put an 
end to the whole affair, by bringing 
^ the 
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the quellion of their punifhment, 
without farther delay, before the fe- 
nate; which he accordingly fummon- 
ed for that purpofe. The ^bate 
was of great delicacy and inipor- 
tar.ee ; to decide upon the lives ^ of 
citizens of the firft rank. Capit.al 
punifhmcnts were rare, and ever 
odious in Rome, whofc laws were of 
all others the leaft fanguinary ; ba- 
nilhment, with confifeation of goods, 
being the ordinary punifliment for 
the greateft crimes. The fenate in- 
deed, as has been faid above, in 
cafes of fudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punilh- 
ing the leaders with death, by the 
authority of their own decrees. Bat 
this was looked upon as a ftretch of 
power, and an infringement of the 
rights of the people, which nothing 
could excufe but the necelTity of 
times, and the extremity of danger. 
For there was an old law of Porcius 
Lr'cca, a tribune, which granted all 
criminals capitally condemned, an ap- 
peal to the people ; and a later one 
of C. Gracchus, to prohibit the 
t.iking away the life of any citizen, 
vviLhouc a foimal hearing before the 
people: fo that fome fenators, who 
had concurred in all the previous de- 
bates, withdrew themfelves from this, 
to fticw their diflike of what they ex- 
pcfled to be the iHue of it, and to 
have no hand in putting Roman citi- 
zens to death by a vote of the fenate. 
ficre then was ground enough for 
Cicero’s enemies to aft upon, if ex- 
treme methods were purfued : he 
himlelf was aware of it, and faw, that 
the public intereft called for the fc- 
vereft punilhment, his private intereft 
the gemlell : yet he came rcfolved to 
facritice all regards for his own quiet, 
to the confideration of the public 
Safety. As foon therefore as he had 
moved the queftion. What was to be 
done with the confpirators ? Silanus, 
the conful elctfl, being called upon to 
Tpeak the firft, adviled, that thofe 
►v'ho were then in cuftody, with the 
reft who ihould afterwards be taken, 
[hould all be put to death. To this 
ill who fpoke after him readily af- 
[ented, till it came to Julius Caefiu', 
then prator cleft, who in an elegant 
uid elaborate fpecch, treated that 
9puuon, not as cruel, ftnee death,; he 


faid, was not a puniihmeut, but re- 
lief to the miferable, and left no fenfe 
cither of good or ill beyond it ; but as 
new and illegal, and contrary to the 
conftitution of the republic : and 
though the heinoufnefs of the crime 
would juftify any feverity, yet the 
example was dangerous in a free 
ftate; and the faliuary ufe of arbi- 
trary power in good hands, had been 
the caufe of fatal inifchiefs when it 
fell into bad ; of which he produ- 
ced fevcral inllances, both in other 
cities and their own ; and though no 
danger could be apprehended from 
theie limes, or fucli a conful as Ci- 
cero; yet in other times, and under 
another conful, when the fword was 
once drawn by a decree of the fenate, 
no man could promife what mif- 
chief it might not do before it was 
ftieathed again : his opinion there- 
fore was, that the eftates of the con- 
fpirators fhould be confifeated, and 
their perfons clofely confined in the 
ftrong towns of Italy; and that it 
fhould be criminal for any one to move 
the fenate or the people for any favour 
towards them. Thcle two contrary 
opinions being propofed, the next 
queftion was, which of them fhould 
take place : Cxfar’s had made a 
great imprcflion on the aflembly, and 
ftaggered even Silanus, who began 
to cxcufe and mitigate the feverity 
of his vote; and Cicero’s friends 
were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the leaft trouble to 
Cicero himfelf, for whofe future peace 
and fafety they began to be felici- 
tous: when Cicero, obferving the in- 
clination of the houfe, and rifing up 
to put the queftion, made this fourth 
fpecch on the fubjeft of the confpi- 
racy ; in which he delivers his fenti- 
ments with all the fkill both of the 
orator and ftatefman ; and while he 
fee ms to lliew a perfeft neutrality, 
and to give equal commendation to 
both the opinions, artfully labours all 
the while to turn the fcalc in favour of 
Silanus ’s, which he confidered a 
ncceffary example of feverity in the 
prefent circumftanccs of the repub- 
lic. 

I PERCEIVE, confeript fathers, that 
every look, that every eye is fixed upoai 
me. 1 fee you felicitous not only for your 

9 ^ 
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own and your country’s danger, but was all the imprefllons of humanity, as to rc- 
that repelled, for mine alfo. This proof main indifferent to the grief of a dear and 
of your affcdlion is grateful to me in for- affedionate brother here prefent, and the 
row, and pleafing in diftrefs : but by the tears of all thofe by whom you fee me 
immortal gods I conjure you 1 lay it all furrounded. Nor can I forbear to own, 
afide ; and without any regard to my fafety, that an afftided wife, a daughter difpirit. 
think only of yourfelves, and of your fa- cd with fear, an infint fon, whom my 
tnilies. For fliould the condition of my country feems to embrace as the pledge 
confulfhip be fuch as to fubjed me to all of my confullhip, and a fon-In-law, whom 
manner of pains, hardlhips, and fufter- 1 behold waiting with anxiety the iHuc ot 
ings; I will bear them not only refolute- this day, often recal my thoughts home- 
ly but chearfully, if by my labours 1 can wards. All thefe objeds affed me, yet 
fecure your dignity and fafety, with that in fuch a manner, that I am chiefly con- 
of the people of Rome, Such, confeript cerned for their prefervation and your^, 
fathers, has been the fortune of my con- nnd fcruple not to e.xpofe myfclf to any 
fullhip, that neither the foi urn, that centre hazaid, rather than that they and all of 
of all equity, nor the field of Mais, con- us fhould be involved in one general ruin, 
fecrated by conlular aufpices, nor the fe- Wherefore, confeript fathers, apply yoiir^ 
nate-houfe, the principal refuge of all felves wholly to the fafety of tlie flate, 
nations, nor domcllic walls, the common guard againll the llorms that thi eaten us 
afylum of all men ; nor the bed, deftined on every fide, and which it will rcquiie 
torepofe; nay, nor even this honourable your utmofl circumfpedion to avert. It 
feat, this chair of ftate, have been free is not a Tiberius Giacchus, caballing for 
from perils and the fnares of death. Many a fecond tiibunefliipj nor a Caius Orac. 
things have I diffembled, many have I chus, flirring up the people jn favour of 
luffered, many .have I yielded to, and many his Agraiian law ; nor a Lucius Saturni- 
ftruggled with in filence, for your quiet, nus, the murderer of Caius Memmius 
But if the immortal gods would grant that who is now in judgment before you, aivl 
ifliie to my confulSip, of faving you, expofed to the feverity of the law; hut 
confeript fathers, and the people of Rome, tiaitors, who remained at Rome to fiie 
from a mafiacre; your wives, your chil- the city, to maflacre the fenatc, and to 
dren, and the veflal virgins, from the bit- receive Catiline. Their leiter.s, their 
terefl perfecution ; the temples and altars feals, their hands ; in Ihort, their fevcr.il 
of the gods, with this our fair country, confeflions, arc in your cuflody ; ami 
from faciilcgious flames; and all Italy clearly conviift them of foliciting the Ah 
from war dcfolation ; let what fate lobrogians, fpiiiting up the Haves, and 
foever attend me, I will be content with it. fending for Catiline. The fcheme pro- 
For if P. Lentulus, upon the report of poled wa.), to put r.ll, without cxcepiior, 
foothfayers, thouglit his name poitt-mled to thefword, that not a foul might rc* 
the ruin of the ilatc ; why fliould not 1 main to lament the fate of the commoM- 
rejoice, that my confuifldp has been a< It wealth, and the ovcitiirow of fo mighty an 
were rcfeived by fate for its prefeita- emjilic. 

tion. thi:> has been proved by witnefic.-., 

Wherefore, confeript fatbcr.s, think of the oriir.mali themfelscs have confefTcd, 
your own fafety, turn your w'holc cate and } ou have aht ady condemned them b/ 
upon the flate, fecure yourfelves, \( ur Icvtj.*! previous ads. Firll, by returning 
wives, your children, ycur Ibi tunes ; guard thanks to mo in the moil honourable term;, 
the lives and dignity of the people of Rome, and declaiing that by my virtue and vigi- 
aod ceafe your concern and anxiety lor me. lance, a conipiiacy of defperate men ha; 
For firfl, J have reafon to hope, that all been laid open. Next, by depofing Len- 
the gjods, the protedors of this city, will tijlus from the praitorfliip, and committing 
rew^jrd me according to my deferts. him, with the reft of the confpirators, to 
Then, Ihould any thing extraordinary cuilody. But chiefly, by decreeing a 
happen^ I am prepared to die with an thankfgiving in my name, an honour which 
^ven and conftant mind. For death can was never before conferred upon any man 
never be dilhonourable to the brave, nor in the gown. Laftly, you )ellerday voted 
premature to one who has reached the ample rewards to the deputies or the .Al- 
Signity of conful, nor aftiiding to the lobrogians, and Titus Vulturcius; all which 
ffe-iie. Not that I am fo hardened againft proceedings are of fuch ajaaUire^ aaj>l^Iy 
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jake it appear, that you already with- 
J^fcruplc condemn thoTe, whom you have 
|name ordered into cuftody. But I have 
blved, confcript fathers, to propofe to 
anew the queftion both of the faft and 
miihnient, having firft premifcd what I 
jift lf proper to fay as conlul. J have long 
^rved a fpirit of diforder working in 
date, new projefts dcyifing, and per- 
nicious fchemes fet on foot: but never 
COidd I imagine, that a confpiracy fo dread- 
M^nd dedru^tive, had entered into the 
mlttds of citizens. Now whatever you do, 
Oi^ which ever way your thoughts and 

S cs iball incline, you mult come to a 
lution bcfoie night. You fee the hei- 
I 10 IIS nature of the crime laid before you ; 
aiill if you think that but few are con- 
CiSfned in it, you ait* greatly miltaken. 
Tile mifehief is fpread wider than molt 
people imagine, and has not only infe<dcd 
Italy, but eroded the Alps, and, imper- 
cefttibly creeping along, feized many pro- 
“i^ces. You can never hope to fupprefs it 
bjt-delay and irrefolution. Whatever courfe 
yap take, you mud proceed with vigour 
mid expedition. 

4J'here ar<^ two opinions now before you ; 
# Hrlt, of D. Silanus, who thinks the 
plOjedors of lo dedruc^live a Confpiracy 
wtlfthy of death ; the fecond of C. Cajfar, 
excepting death, is for every other 
tm mod rigorous method of punidiing, 
Bkcb, agreeably to his dignity, and the 
iti^wrtancc of the caufe, is fof treating 
tit^i with the lad feverity. The one 
thi|iks, iliat thofc who have attempted to 
thrive us and the Roman people of life, 
ibolidi this empire, and extinguifh the 
^ name of Rome, ought not to enjoy 
a4iloment’s life, or breathe this vital air: 
acud nath flicwed withal, that this punidi- 
ntmu has olten been indited by this date 
lediiiou:, citizens. The other main- 
that death was not defigncd by the 
oit.Tl god- ao a punidimcnt, but either 

t neceflaiy Jaw of our nature, or a cef- 
n ot oui toils and miferies; fo that 
wile never fuffer it unwillingly, the 
jj'c olicn fiek it voluntarily; that bonds 
limprikinmeni, efpecially if perpetual, 
rconiiiycd for the punidiment of de* 
Hble crimes: that therelore the crimi- 
Ihould be didributed among the mu- 
ipal towns. In this propofal, there feems 
kc Ibme injuftice, if yon impofe it upon 
Itowns; or fome didiculty, if you only 
^ it. Yet decree fo, if you think fit, 
I cBdeavpur, and I hope 1 diali be able 


to find thofc, who will not think it unfuit" 
able to their dignity, to comply with what- 
ever you lhall judge neceffary for the oom- 
mon fafety. He adds a heavy penalty on 
the municipal towns, if any of the crimi- 
nals Ihould cfcape ; he inveds them with 
formidable guards ; and, as the enormity 
of their guilt deferves, forbids, under fe- 
vere penalties, all application to the fenate 
or people, for a mitigation of their pun-ifh- 
ments. He even deprives them of hope, 
the only comfort of unhappy mortals. He 
orders their cilates alfo to be confifeated, 
and leaves them nothing but life; which, 
if he had taken away, he would by one 
momentary pang have cafed them of much 
anguidi both of mind and body, and all the 
fudeiings due to their crimes. For it was 
on this account that the ancients invented 
thofe infernal punilhments of the dead; to 
keep the wicked under fome awe in this 
life, who without them would have no dread 
of death itfelf. 

Now', conicript fathers, I fee how much 
my intercil is concerned in the prefent de- 
bate. IF you follow the opinion of C» 
C:efar, who has always purfued thofe mea- 
fures in the Hate, which favour mod of 
popularity; I fliall perhaps be lefs ex- 
poied to the arrows of public hatred, when 
he is known for the author and advilcr of 
this vote. But if you fall in with the mo- 
tion of D. Silanus, 1 know not what diffi- 
culties it may bring me under. However, 
let the fervice of the commonwealth fu- 
pcrlede all confiderations of my danger. 
C.elar, agreeably to his own dignity, and 
the merits of his illuftrious ancellors, has 
by this propof.il given us a perpetual 
pledge of his affedlion to the Hate, and 
Hicwed the di/ference between the affedlcd 
Jdiity of bufy deefaimers, and a mind truly 
po]uiIar, vvljich leeks nothing but the real 
good of the people. 1 obferve that one 
cf thofc, w ho alfcdls the charader of po- 
pularity, has abfented himfelf from this 
day's debate, tluat he* may not give a vote 
upon the life of a Ron an citizen. Yet 
but the other day he concurred in fending 
the criminals to prifon, voted me a thank!- 
giving, and yellerday decreed ample 
wards to the informers. Novy no one can 
doubt what his fentiments arc on the me- 
rits of the caufe, who votes imprifonment 
to the acculed, thanks to the difeoverer of 
the confpiracy, and rew’ards to the in- 
formers. But G. Caefar urges the bem- 
pTonian law, forbidding to put Roman ci- 
tizens to death. Yet nc;c it ought to be 
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^^cmcmbercd, that thofe who are adjudged 
enemies to the Hate, can no longer be con- 
fidered as citizens ; and that the author of 
that law hinifclf luffered death by the order 
of the people. Neither does Ca'far think 
that the profufe and prodigal Lcntulus, 
who has concerted fo many cruel and 
bloody fchemcii for the deilrudion of the 
Roman people, and the ruin of the city, 
can be called a popular man. Accord- 
ingly this mild and merciful fenator makes 
no Icruplc of condcmidng P. Lentulus 
to perpetual bonds and imprilonment ; 
and pi ovules the.t no one Audi hencefor- 
ward have it in Lis power to boall of hav - 
ing piocurcd a mitigation of this piiiiilh- 
inent, or made hinifelf popular by a Hep 
fo dcllruidive to the quiet of 'his fellow- 
citizens. He likewil'e adds the confdca- 
lion of tlicir goods, that want and beg- 
gary may attend every torment of mind 
and body. 

Jf therefore yon decree according to 
this opinion, you will give me a partner 
and companion to the afi'cmbly, who is dear 
and .agreeable to the Roman people. Or, 
if you picfcr that of Silanus, it will he 
ealy Hill to defend both you and myiedf 
from any imputation of cruelty; nay, and 
to make appear, tliatit is much the gentler 
punilhmcnt of the two. And yet, con- 
iciipt Eithers, what cruelty can be com- 
mitted in the punilhmcnt of fo enormous 
a crime? 1 fpcak accoiding to my real 
fenfc of the matter. For may I never 
enjoy, in conjiim^lion with you, the benefit 
of my country’s fafety, if tiic cagernefs 
wliich I Hicw in this cau.'e proceeds from 
any feverity of temper, (for no man has 
Id's of it) but from pure humanity and 
clemency. For I feein to behold this city, 
the light of the univerfe, and the citadel 
of all nations, fuddenly involved in H.'.mcs. 
1 figure to myfelf my country in ruins, and 
the miferable bodies of Haughicred ci li- 
stens, lying in heaps without burial, d'he 
image of Cethegus, furioufly revelling in 
your blood, is now before my eyes. Rut 
when I reprefent to my itojj»ination Len- 
tulus on the tJirone, as he ns the fates 
encouraged him to hope; Gabinigs cloath- 
cd in purple; and Catiline appj caching 
with an army; therf am 1 Hruck with hor- 
ror at the (hrieks of mothers, the flight 
of children, and the violation of the veTlal 
virgins. And becaufe thefe calamities ap- 
pe.ir to me in the higheH degree deplorable 
and dreadful, therelTore am I fevtre and 
unrelenting towards thofe whocndeavouccd 


to bring them upon us. For let me afKi? 
fhould a maHcr of a frmily, finding b " 
children butchered, hii wife murdered, and 
his lioufe burnt by a Have, infli<^I upon 
oflender a punlflimtnt that fell lliort 
t!ic liighcH degree of vigour; would hs 
be accounted mild and ineicilul, or inhu 
man and cruel For my own pan, I 
fhouhl look upon him as h^d-hearted and 
infcrfible, if he did not endeavour to’alLiy 
his own anguilh and torment, by the tor. 
ment and anguilh of the guilty caufe. i; 
is tiie fame with us in refpe^^l; of thofe mci 
who intended to murder us with our wiu 
and cliildien; wlio endeavoured to deHroy 
our leveral duellings, and this city, tl,e 
general feat of the commonwealth; who 
confpired to fettle -the Allobrogians upo" 
the ruins of this Hate, and raife them fror, 
the aflics of our empire. If we punll’i 
them with the utmoll feverity, we fhal! 
be accounted compaflionate ; but if we ai. 
remifs 111 the execution of jullicc, we nn, 
dcfervedly be charged with the greatcit 
ciueliy, in cxpofing the republic and our 
fellow citizens to ruin. Unicfs any on: 
will pretend to fay, that L. Ciefar, a brave 
man, and zealous for the inicrell of hi' 
country, afted a cruel part the other day, 
when he declared, that the hufbandofhi^ 
filter, a lady of diltinguiflied merit, nne 
that too in his own prefence and hcaiinii, 
dcfeived to fufler death; allcdging the 
example of his grandfather, flain byoidvr 
of the conful; who likew ife commandol 
his fon, a mere youth, to be executed < 
prifon, for bringii.g liim a ineliage free, 
his father. And } ct, what was their enn e 
compared with that now before us? lud 
they fonned anv confpiiacy to dcHroy tlv'ir 
country.'* A paiiition of lands was thvi 
indeed propufed, and a fpirit of faction 
began to picvail in the Hate, at wits'! 
time thy grandfather of this very Lentu- 
lus, an ilbulrious patriot, attacked Gi 
chii.s in aims; and in defence of the ho- 
nour .and dignity of the comn onwcalix 
received a cruel wound. 'l his iiisunwoi- 
ihy defeendant, to ovcrtiiiow the very 
foundations • of the Hale, fends for th^ 
Gauls, Hirs up the flaves, invites Catilin^r 
aflignv the murdering of the fenators t* ' 
Cethegus, the maflacrc of the rcH of tli’ 
citizens to Gabinius, the care of fcttii’; 
the city on lire to Caflius, and the tie* 
vaHation and plunder of Italy to Catilirf-’ 
Is it polfible you fhould be afraid of bclp^ 
thought too fevere in the. p.unifhmeiu of 
m.iutural and mbnflrous a trealbn ? whf 
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ad the charge of cruelty to your coim- 
' for your too great lenity, than the im- 
ation of feverity for proceeding in an 
nplaryjnanner againft fuch implacable 
es. 

, Jut I cannot, confcript fathers, conceal 
hear. Reports are fpread through 
i city, and have reached my ears, tend- 
" to infinuate, that we have not a fufli- 
bt force to fupport and execute what 
lhall this day decree. Biit>be af- 
id, confcript fathers, that every thing 
loncertcd, regulated, and fettled, partly 
^ugh my extreme care and diligence; 

] iHll more by the indefatigable zeal of 
i Roman people, to fupport tliemfelves 
^he polfelTion of empire, and preferve 
ir common fortunes. The whole body 
|%he people is affembled for your de- 
ce : the forum, the temples round the 
lim, and all the avenues of che fenate 
poflefibd by your friends. I'his, in- 
is the only caufe lince the building 
> Rome, in which all men have been 
nimous, thofc only excepted, who, flnd- 
I" their own ruin unavoidable, chofe ra- 
• to perifh in the general wreck of their 


delightful. 

And here, confcript fithers, let me re- 
commend to your notice the zeal of thofe 
freedmen, who, having by ihcir merit ob- 
tained the privilege of citizens, conlidcr 
this as their real country: whereas fome 
born within the city, and born too of an 
illudrious race, treat it not as a mother- 
foil, but as a hoftile city. But why do I 
fpeak of men, whom private intereft, whom 
the good of the public, whom, in fine, the 
love'oflibcrtv, that tlcarefi: of all human 
blcffings, have rouzed to the defence of 
their country ? There is not a flave in anjr 
tolerable comlition of life, who does not 
look with horror on this daring attempt 
of profligate citizens, who is not anxious 
for the prefervatlon ot the Itate in fine, 
who docs not contribute all in his power 
to promote the cbmmon fafety. If any of 
you, therefore, are fliocked by the repbrt 
of Lentulus’s agents running up and down 
the ilreets, and foiiciting the needy and 
thoughticfs to make I'ome effort for hU 
refeue; the fa6l indeed is true, and the 
thing lias been attempted: but not a man 
as found fo defperatc in his fortune, fo 

s.- did nnr 


try, than fall by themfelvcs. Thefe. abandoned in his inclinations, who did not 

11; 1.. 1 /•_„ ^1. _ ..i... u/nrL'-pd anrl 


jillingly except, and (eparate from the 
for I confider them net fo* much in 
^ight of bad citizens, as of implacable 
nies. But then as to the refl, immor- 
ods ! in what crowds, with what zeal, 
||with what courage do they all unite 
\fence of the public welfare and dig- 
What occafion is there to fpeak here 
jie Roman knights.? who without dif- 
ttg your precedency in rank, and the 

E nillration of affairs, vie with you in 
zeal for the republic; whom, after 
(Tenfion of many years, this day’s caufe 
' entirely reconciled and united with 
And if this union, which my con- 
lip has confirmed, be preferved and 
letuated, 1 am confident, that no civil 
lomeftic evil can ever again difturb 
(iate. 'Fhe like zeal for the common 
appears among the tribunes of the 
equer, and the whole body of the 
cs: who happening to alfemble this 
at the treafury, have dropt all con- 
ation ^ of their private affairs, and 
I their whole attention upon the pub- 
The whole body of free-born 
ns, even the meanefl, offer us their 
nee. For where is the man, to whom 
[temples, the face of the city, the pof- 
^ of liberty; in ihort, this very light. 


prefer the flied in which he worked and 
earned his di^ bread, his little hut and 
bed in which he flept, and the cafy peace- 
ful courle of life he enjoyed, to all^ the 
propofals made by thefe enemies of the 
rtate. For the greatefl: part of thofe who 
live in (hops, or to fpenk indeed more truly 
all of them, arc of nothing fo fond as peace : 
for their whole flock, their whole induflry 
and fubflftencc, depends upon the peace 
and fulnefs of the city ; and if their gain 
would be interrupted by fhutting u^tlieir 
fliops, how much more would it be f^ oy 
burning them ? Since then, confcriAfe 
thers, the Roman people are not watmng 
in tJieir zeal and duty towards you, ft 
your part not to be wanting to the Roman 
people. 

You have a c^(^lji?atchcd from various 
fnares and danjBjjj^and the jaws of death, 
not for the pi?fervation of his own life, 
but for your ft^rity. All orders unite In 
opinion, inclination, zeal, courage, and a 
profeffed concern to fecure the common- 
wealth. Your common country, befetwith 
the brands and|()^eapoas of an impious con- 
fpiracy, ftrctclfes out her fuppliant hands 
to you for relief, recommends herfelf to 
your car^, and befeeches you to take un- 
der your protedion the lives of the ciji- 
U u zens. 
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zens, the citadel, the capitol, the altars of 
domeflic worfhip, the evcrIalHng hre of 
Vella, the Ihrines and temples of the i^odb, 
the walls of the city, and the houfe^ of 
the citizens. ConfiJer likewife, that you 
are this day to p.ifs judgment on your own 
lives, on thofe of your wives and children, 
on the fortunes of all the citizens, on your 
houfes and properties. You have a leader, 
fuch ;^s you will not always have, watch- 
ful for you, regardlefs of himfclf. You 
have likewife, what was never known be- 
fore in- a cafe of this kind, all orders, all 
ranks of men, the whole body of the Ro- 
man people, of one and the fame mind. 
Reilett how this mighty empire, reared 
with fo much toil, this liberty elbiblilhcd 
with fo much bravery, and this profiilion 
of wealth impioved and heightened by 
fuch favour and kindnefs of the gods, were 
like in one night to have been for ever 
dcllroyed. You are this day to provide, 
that the fame thing not only (hall never be 
attempted, but not fo much as thought 
of again by any citizen. All this I have 
faid, not with a view to animate your zeal, 
in which you almoll furpafs me ; but that 
my voice, which ought to lead in what re- 
lates to the commonwealth, may not fall 
lliort of my duty as conful. 

But before I declare my fentiments far- 
ther, confeript fathers, fufer me to drop a 
word with regard to myfelf. I am fenfible 
1 have ebawn upon myfelf as many enemies, 
as there arc perfons concerned in the con- 
fpiracy, whofe number you fee to be very 
great : but I look upon them as a bafe, ab- 
je(:il, impotent, contemptible fadlion. But 
it, through the madnefs of any, it lhall 
rife again, fo as to prevail agaiuft the fe- 
nate and the republic ; yet never, confeript 
lathers, thall I repent of my prefent con- 
dud and counfels. For death, with which 
perhaps they will threaten me, is prepared 
for all men 5 but none ever acquired that 
glory of life, which you have conferred 
upon me by your decrees. For to others 
you have decreed thanks for ferving the 
republic fuccefsfuUy ; to me alone, for hav- 
ing faved it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by 
whole cpndud and valour Hannibal was 
forced to abandon Italy, and return into 
i^lrica : let the other Africanus be crowned 
with the higheft praifc,who dellfbyed Car- 
thage ^nd Numantia,two cities at ifrecon- 
cil^ible enmity with Rome: for ever re- 
ro sued be L. Paulus, who e chariot was 
giaced by the captivity of Perfes, a Once 
powerful and illudrious monarch : im- 


mortal honour be the lot of Marius, 
twice delivered Italy from invafion, ar^ 
the dread of fervitude: above all otlic' 
let Pompey’s name be lenowned, wlur 
great adions and virtues know no ot’, 
limits than thofe that legulate the ccii: 
of the lull. Yet, llirely, among loe,' 
heroes, feme place will be kit for i 
praife ; unlcfs it be thought a greater a, 
rit to open a way into new provinc' 
whence we may retire at pleafure, than • 
take care that our conquerors may h' 
a home to return to. In one circumilancf 
indeed, the condition of a foreign vidu- 
is better than that of a domcdic one; h 
caufc a foreign enemy, when conquer.: 
is cither quite c rallied and reduced to 1 \ 
very, or, obtaining favourable terms, 
comes a friend: but when profligate c 
tizens once turn rebels, and are ballicd 
their plots, you can neither keep thi' 
quiet by force, nor oblige them by favoir 
I therefore fee myfelf engaged in an ete 
nal war with all traiterous citizens ; K 
am confident 1 lhall eafily repel it from 1: 
and mine, through your’ . and every woiti 
man’s allifiancc, joined to the renniT 
biance of the mighty dangers we h.r 
efcaped ; a remembrance that will not or 
ly fublill among the people delivered frr 
them, but which mull for ever cleave 
the minds and tongues of all natiur 
Nor, I trull, will any force be found llro^ 
enough, to overpower or weaken the p 
font union between you and the Rom 
knights, and this gcncial confederacy 
all good citizens. 

^I'herefore, confeript fithers, iullcad 
the command of atmics and provinc 
which 1 have declined ; inllead of a r 
umph, and other dilHndions of hono- 
which, for your prclervation, and that 
this city, I have leje^l^led ; inllead of h 
tachments and dependencies in the pr 
vinccs, which, by means of my authon 
and credit in the city, I labour no lefs 
fupport than acquire; for all thefe f 
vices, I fay, joined to my fingular zeal : 
your inierell, and that unwearied diliger' 
you fee me exert to preferve the Hate; 
require nothing more of you than the 
petual remembrance of this jundure, a: 
of my whole confullhip. While that cc 
tinucs fixed in your minds, I lhall thi; 
myfelf furroUnded with an impregn. 1 
wall. But (hould the violence of thefi 
tious ever difappoint and got the better* 
if>y hopes, 1 recommend to you my in^ 1 
foil, and truft that it will be a fuftick 
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kd, not only of his fafety, but of his 
feky, to have it remembered, that he is 
Ifon of one who, at the hazard of his 
I life, preferved you all. Therefore, 
Icript fithers, let me exhoit you to 
Seed with vigour and rcfolution in an 
pr th.it regards your very being, and 
p|of the people of Rome; your wives, 

I children; your religion, and proper- 

II your altar'), and temples; the hoiifes, 

^dwellings of this city; your empire; 
P liberty ; the fafety of Italy ; and the 
pe fydein of tlie commonwealth. For 
|have a conful, who will not only obey 
|r decrees without hefitation, but while 
pves, will fupport and execute in per- 
^whatever you Ih.ill order, 
fi ly/jitzQorth^s Cicero, 


9* Oration for the Poet Archias, 

THE ARGUMENT. 

I. Licinius Archlas was a native of An- 
I tioch, and a very celebrated poet. 

\ He came to Rvime when Cicero was 
f about five years old, and was courted 
^ by men of the greatell eminence in 
1 it, on account of his learning, genius, 
[and politcnefs. Among others, Lu- 
f cnllus was very fond of him, took him 
[into his family, and gave him the 
Lb*rty of opening a fchool in it, to 
^vliich many of the young nobility 
and gcntiy of Rome were fent for 
I their education. In the confulihip 
M. Pupius Pifo and M. Valerius 
'Mcll.ila, one Gracchus, a perfon of 
lobfcure birth, accufed Archias upon 
mhc law, by which thofe wlio were 
|inade free of any of the confederated 
icities, and at the time of pa.^ing thC' 
ilaw dwelt in Italy, were obliged to 
|claim their privilege before the prx- 
I tor within fixty days. Cicero, in his 
loration, endeavours to prove, that 
lAichias was a Roman citizen in the 
Ifenfe of that law ; but dwells chiefly 
*^n the praifes of poetry in general, 
Rnd the talents and genius of the d - 
iendant, which he difplays with great 
beauty, elegance, and fpirit. The 
Dration was made in the forty-fixth 
year of Cicero’s age, and tlie fix 
hundred and nincty-fecond of Rome. 

» niy lords, I have any abilities, ani 
fcnfible they are but fmall; if, by 
often, I have acquired any merit 


as a fpeakcr; if I have derived any knov/- 
ledge from the fiudy of the liberal .arts, 
which have ever been my delight, A. Lici- 
nius may juftly claim the fruit of all. For 
looking back upon paft feenes, and calling 
to remembrance the earliell part of my 
life, I find it vvas he who prompted me firll 
to engage in a courfe of Ihidy, and dir.-d- 
ed me in it. If my tongue, then formed 
and animated by him, has ever been the 
means of faving any, 1 am certainly bound 
by all the ties of gratitude to employ it in 
the defence of liiin, who has tauglit it to 
alfid and defend others. And though his 
genius and courfe of iludy are very difFer- 
ent from mine, let no one be furprifed at 
what I advance : for 1 have not bellowed 
the whole of mv time on the ftudy of elo- 
quence, and belides, all tlic liberal arts are 
nearly allied to each other, and have, as 
it were, one common bond of union. 

But left it lliould appear llrange, that, 
in a legal proceeding, and a public caufe, 
before an excellent prietor, the moft im- 
partial judges, and lb crowded an aflem-r 
bly, I lay afide the ufual fiile of trials, and 
introduce one very different from that of 
the bar; I muft beg to be indulged in this 
liberty, which, I hope, will no: be difagree- 
able to you, and which feems indeed to 
be due to the defendant : that whilll 1 am 
pleading for an excellent poet, and a man 
of great erudition, before fo learned an 
audience, I'uch dillinguilhed patrons of the 
liberal arts, and lb eminent a prretor, you 
would allow me to enlaige with fome 
freedom on learning and liberal lludies ; 
and to employ an almoft unprecedented 
language for one, who, by reafon of a du- 
dious and unadlive life, has been little con- 
verfant in dangers and public trials. If 
this, my lords, is granted me, 1 fhall not 
only prove that A. Licinius ought not, 
as he is a citizen, to be deprived of his 
privileges, but that, if he were not, he 
ought to be admitted. 

For no fooner had Archias got beyond 
the years of childhood, and applied him- 
fclf to poetry, after linilhing thofe fiudies 
by whicii the minds of youth are ufually 
formed to a talle for polite learning, than 
his genius Ihcwed iifelf lupeiio. to any at 
Antioch, the place where lie was born, of 
a noble family j once indeed a rich and 
renowned city, but Hill famous for liberal 
arts, and fertile in learned men. He was 
afterwards received with fuch applaul'c in 
the other cities of Alia, and all over Greece, 
that though they expelled more than fame 
U u 2 had 
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had promifed concerning him, even thefe 
expe<^lations were exceeded, and their ad- 
miration of him greatly increafed. Italy 
was, at that time, full of the arts and 
fciences of Greece, which were then cul- 
tivated with more care among the Latins 
than now they are, and were not even 
Dcgleded at Rome, the public tranquillity 
being favourable to them. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Tarentum,Rhegium and 
Naples, made him free of their relpe6tive 
cities, and conferred other honours upon 
him ; and all thofe who had any tade, 
reckoned him worthy of their acquaintance 
and friendihip. Being thus known by 
fame to thofe who were Grangers to his 
perfon, he came to Rome in the confullhip 
of iVJaiius and Catulus ; the fird of whom 
had, by his glorious deeds, fnrnifhed out 
a noble fubjed for a poet ; and the other, 
befides his memorable actions, was both a 
judge and a lover of poetry. Though he 
had not yet reached his feventeenth year, 
y-et no fooner was he arrived than the Lu- 
culli took him into their family; which, 
as it was the fird that received him in his 
j’ouih, fo it aft'orded him freedem of ac- 
cefs even in old age ; nor was this o\\ ing 
to Ins great genius and learning alone, 
but likewifc to his amiable temper and 
virtuous difpofition. At that time too, 
C^Metellus Numidicus, and his fon Pius, 
V. cre delighted with his converfation ; M. 
A niilius was one of his hearers; Q^Ca- 
tulus, both the elder and younger, ho- 
noured him w'ith their intimacy ; L. Craf- 
fr.s courted him; and being united by the 
gieated familiarity to the Luculli, Dru- 
1ns, the Odavii, Cato, and the whole Hor- 
tenlian family, it was no fmall honour to 
him to receive marks of the highed re- 
gard, not only from thofe who were really 
cl( firnus of healing him, and of being in- 
fluK^cd by him, but even from thofe who 
adcAc d to be lo. 

A confide rable time after, he went with 
L. Lucullus into Sicily, and leaving that 
province in company with the fame Lu- 
cullus, came to Heraclea, which being 
joined with Rome by the clofed bonds of 
alliance, he was defirous of being made 
free of It ; and obtained his requed, both 
on account of his own merit, aiid the in- 
tcred .snd authority of Lucullus. Stran- 
gers were admitted to the freedom of 
Rome, according to the law of Silvanus 
and Carbo, upon the following conditions : 
Ij they ^vere enrclUd hy free cities ; if they 
held a a^'eihngin Italy, the laras 


fed ; and if they dtclcu^ed their enrollment ht, 
fore the prator <nx)ithtn the fpace of fixty day, 
Agreeable to this law, Archias, who haii 
redded at Rome for many years, made hi 
declaration before the praetor Q^Metellu, 
who was his intimate friend. If the righ; 
of citizenihip and the law is all I have tc 
prove, I have done ; the caufe is ended, 
For which of thefe things, Gracchus, ca? 
you deny ? Will you fay that he was no- 
made a citizen of Heraclea at that time 
Why, here is Lucullus, a man of the great 
ed credit, honour, and integrity, who af. 
drms it; and that not as a thing he be 
lieves, but as what he knows ; not as wha; 
he heard of, but as what he faw; not a' 
what he was prefent at, but as what ht 
tranfaAed. Here arc likewife deputie 
from Heraclea, who affirm the fame ; me? 
of the greated quality, come hither on pur. 
pofe to give public tedimony in this caufe, 
But licre you’ll defire to fee the public re 
gider of Heraclea, which we all knowMa 
burnt in the Italian war, together with tht 
office wherein it was kept. Now', is it no- 
ridiculous to fay nothing to the evidence 
which we have, and to defirc thofe win: 
we cannot have ; to be filcnt as to tk 
tedimony of men, and to demand tk 
tedimony of regiders; to pay no regnr. 
to what is affirmed by a perfon of gic,.' 
dignity, nor to the oatli and integrity of- 
free city of the drifted honour, evicienct 
which are incapable of being conuptc- 
and to require thofe of regiders which yt- 
allow to be frequently vitiated. But i:. 
did not refide at Rome : what he, w-ho fo’ 
fo many years before Silvanus’s law mak' 
Rome the feat of all his hopes and for 
tune. But he did not declare ; fo far i 
this from being true, that his declaration 
is to be feen in that regider, which, by tlo 
very aft, and its being in the cudody o 
the college of prartors, is the only anther- 
tic one. 

For the negligence of Appius, the cor 
niption of Gabinius before his condcir. 
nation, and his difgrace after, having 
droyed the credit of public records ; 
tclhis, a man of the greated honour ar^ 
modedy, was fo very exaft, that he can> 
before Lentulus the prmtor and the oihr 
•judges, and declared that he was unc.n; 
at the trazure of a dngle name. If- 
name of A. Licinius therefore is dill tok 
feen ; and as this is the cafe, why ffioul^ 
you doubt of his being a citizen of Rorn' 
elpecially as he was enrolled likewife i' 
other free cities? For when Greece bf , 

do\\t^'j 



^ but even after the Papian law, fhail 
lye found means to creep into the regi- 
es of the municipal citici, fhall he be 
Beifled, wlio, becaufe he was always de- 

^ r n* r vv « ^ 


licr cities ? But you defirelo fee the cn- 
nent of our eftate ; as if it were not 
1 known, that under the lall cenforfhip 
, : defendant was with the army com- 
|nclcd by that renowned general L. 
hcullus; that under the cenforfhip im- 
Ipdiately preceding, he was with the 
he LucuIIus then quarltor in Afia; and 
pt, when Julius and were cen- 
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^ed the freedom of its cities, without dolence, feduced by pleafure, nor diverted 
recommendation of merit, upon per^ by fleep, from doing good offices to others ? 
of little confideration, and thofe who Who then can cenfure me, or in judice be 
either no employment at all, or very angry with me, if thofe hours which others 
fan ones, is it to be imagined that the employ in bufinefs, in pleafurcs, in cele- 
labitants of Rhegium, Locris, Naples, braiing public folemnities, in refreftiing 
Tarentum, would deny to a man fo the body and unbending the mind; if the 
jhly celebrated for his genius, what time which is fpent by Tome in midnight 
V conferred even upon comediaiK ? banquetings in divcrfions, and in gaming, 
others, not only after b'ilanus^s I employ in reviewing thefe lludies? And 

this application is the more excufable, as 
I deiive no fmall advantages from it in 
my profeffion, in which, wdiatcver abilities 

, ut- I pofTefs, they have always been employed 

lus of paffing for an Heraclean, never when the dangers of my friends called for 
tiled himfelf of his being enrolled in their affiftance. If they ffiould appear to 
' ” ’ ’ any to be but fmall, there are Hill otlier 

advantages of a much higher nature, and 
1 am very fenfible whence I derive them. 
For had I not been convinced from my 
youth, by much inftruflion and much ftudy, 
that nothing is greatly defirable in life but 
glory and virtue, and that, in the purfuit 
of thefe, all bodily tortures, and the perils 

' , ^ vvu- of death and exile, are to be flighted and 

^ 5 , there was no enrollment made ? But, defpifed, never fliould I have expoTed mv- 
^an cnrolluieiu in the cenfors books does Aelf to fo many and fo great conflidls for 
t confirm the right of citizenfliip, and your prefervation, nor to the daily ra-^c 
ly mews that the perfon enrolled aflumed and violence of the moll vvorthlcfs of me^ 
t charafter of a citizen, I mull tell you But on this head books arc fuM, the voice 
It Arcliias made a will according to our of the wife is full, antiquity is full; all 
p, luccetded to the eilates of Roman which, were it not for the lamp of learn- ' 
:cns, and was recommended to the trea- ing, would be involved in thick obfeuritv. 

y lu. i^ucullus, both when preeter and How many pi^ures of the brave/l of men 
^ul as one who deferved well of the have the Greek and Latin writers left us, 
if. V tinic when you alledgc not only to contemplate, but Jikewife to 
L confeffion, he had no imitate? Thefe illullrious models I always 

^ ind government of X 

‘Xs you can, Hate, and formed my condudl by contem- 

-hias wdl never be conviaed for his plating their virtues. 

i»n his friends. But But wcic thofe great men, it will be 
^inv h, • reafon, Gracchus, alked, who are celebrated in hiftory dillin 

^vithwh-itr. r he furmllics you extol fo highly f It werediflicult in- 
cars iftpr t =harm,i deed, to prove this of them all ; but what 

ears, after the fatigue and noifeof the I mail anfiver is, however, ve;y cL'tiin 

t plefd ^ have bTen ; 

ibiefts i^m ^ ^ variety men of excellent difpolitions and difti,/ 

> fhfnce ; thajIt'T! ''’«««» "’ho. without learning, and 

tched to fuch a dUrerif 
ictimes unbent bv^the’am 5"''^''®"°' Pelf, have been wife and moderate; nay, 
■ninsr I =„ a r amufements of ftither, that nature without learning is of 

V thofe""be'^:mamedtlm f ‘“""I: ^ o1 

themfelves in IIT ■ r 8:l«fv anJ virtue, than learning without 

ife tofocietv nature; but then, 1 affirm, thafwhcn to 

S to public^'vW excellent natural difpofition the em 

[ftame^, who fo7fo^m/'’^ ^ helliffimcnts of learning are added, there 

oeen prevented by m. and extraordinary, budi was that divine 

^ inini 
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man Africanus, whom our fathers faw; 
luchvvcre C. Laelius and L. Furius, per- 
fons cf tlie greateft temperance and mo- 
deration ; fuch was old Cato, a man of 
great bravery, and, for the times, of great 
learning ; who, furely, would never have 
applied to the dudy of learning, had they 
thought it of no fervice towards the rx- 
quiiition and improvement of virtue. But 
were pleafiire only to be derived from 
learning without the advantages we Jiave 
mentioned, you muft llill, 1 imagine, al- 
low it to be a very liberal and polite amule- 
ment. For other lludies are not fuited to 
every time, to every age, and to every 
place; but thefe give ftrength in youth, 
and joy in old age: adorn profperity, and 
^ are the fupport and confoUtion of adver- 
fity; at home they are delightful, and 
abroad they are eafy ; at night they are 
company’ to us ; when we travel they at- 
tend us; and, in our rural retirements 
they do rot forfake us. Though we 
ourfeivcs were incapable of them, and 
had' no relifli for their charms, llill we 
Bioiild admire them when wc fee them in 
otiters. 

Was there any of us fo void of tallc, 
and of fo unfeeling a temper, as not to be 
ade^led lately with the death of Rofeius ? 
For though he died in an advanced age, 
yet fuch was the excellence and inimitable 
beauty of his art, that we thought him 
worthy of living for ever. Was he then 
fo great a favourite with us all on account 
of the graceful motions of his body ; and 
Hiall we be infenlible to the furprifing 
energy of the mind, and the fprightly fil- 
lies of genius f How often Inive 1 feen this 
Archias, my lords, (for I will prelume on 
your goodnefs, as you are picafed to fa- 
v(air me with fo much attention in this 
unufual manner of pleading) how often, I 
lay, have I feen him, without ufing his pen, 
and without any labour or lludy, make a 
great number of excellent verfes on oc- 
eafional fubjeds ? How often, when a fub- 
jed was refumed, have I heard him give 
it a different turn of thought and expref- 
lion, whilft thofe compomions which he 
hnilhed with care and exadnefs were as 
highly approved as the mofl celebrated 
writings of antiquity. Aud fhall ndt 1 
love this man? Shall I not admire him? 
Shall 1 not defend him to the utmolf of 
iry power ? For men of the greatell emi- 
nence and learning have taught us, that 
other branches of fcience require educa- 
rion, art, and precept; bat tliat a poet is 


formed by the plaftic hand of nature her. 
felf, is quickened by the native fire of 
genius, and animated as it were by a kind 
of divine enthul’ufm. It is with julhee 
therefore tint our Ennius beftows upon 
poets the epitlict of njenerabhy bccaufe they 
feem to have fome p^xuliar gifts cf tlie 
gods to recommend them to us. Ixt the 
name of poet then, which the moft bar- 
barous nations have never prophaned, he 
revered by you, my lords, who are fo great 
admirers of polite learning. Pvocks and 
defarts re-echo founds; favage bealls a;c 
often Toothed by muftc, and liAen to its 
charms; and (hall we, with all th? advan- 
tages of tlie bcfl education, be unaffeifled 
with the voice of poetry? The Calopho- 
nians give out that Homer is their country- 
man, the Chians declare that he is their-), 
the Salaminians lay claim to him, tiic peo- 
ple of Smyrna nfHini that Smyrna gave luni 
breath, and have accordingly dedicated a 
temple to liim in their city : bcHdes tlielc, 
many other nations contend warmly for ilw. 
honour. 

Do they then lay claim to a llranger 
even after his death, on account of he 
being a poet; and (hall we r('j' this ]iv- 
ing poet, who is a Roman both by iinliiu- 
tion and the laws of Rome; el'pecirdlv a- 
he has employed the niniolf cffoits of hr 
genius to celebrate the glory and gr.mhia 
of the Roman people? p'or, in h'is youtl'. 
he fling the triumphs of C. Marius on: 
the Cinibri, and even plealtd that gre.a 
general, wlio had but liitJc relilh fu- the 
charms of poetry. Nor 5. there any j't: 
fon fo great an enem^ to tlu' iVJufes, ai 
not readily to il!o\v tin poet to bhr/on lin 
fame, and coiifecratc his addons to jin- 
jn<>rtality. 'rhemiiK cics, tliat celebiat--: 
Ailnniin, upon being afked what ii.u!” , 
orwhoie voice was moll: agieeable to Idii', 
is icpcrtcd to have anlwimed, tOut ma't'', 
‘z» '/n coidri hejl cehhrate /vj ‘I'ir/Kcj, d'h'.’ 
lame Marius loo liad a very high regani 
for L. PIoiuis, whole genius, he thoughr, 
was capable of doing jullice to his adioris. 
But Archias has deferibed the w'holo 
Mithridatic war; a war of fuch danger 
and importance, and (b very memor.ibi^ 
for the great variety of its events both hv 
Tea and land. Nor does his poem reilud 
honour only' on L. Lucullus, that veiy 
brave and renowned man, but likev. 
adds luflre to the Roman name. For, 
under Lucullus, the Roman people pene- 
trated into Pontus, impregnable till then 
by means of its fituation and the arms 
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|1 |ts monarchs ; under him, the Romans, 
h no very confiderable force, routed 
numberlefs troops of the Armenians; 
Icr his condufl too, Rome has the glory 
delivering Cyzicum, the city of our 
hfal allies, from the rage of a monarch, 
i rckui.ig it from the devouring j.uvs 
E mi‘.^tity war. ^flie prailes of our fleet 
tl ever be recorded and celebrated, for 
I wonders performed at T'enedos, where 
■ enemy’s fhips were lunk, and their 
nmandors flain : fuch are our trophies, 
h our monuments, fuch our triumphs, 
lofe, therefore, whofe genius deferihes 
fc exploits, celebrate lihcwHe the praifes 
the Roman name Our Knniiis was 
fatly beloved by the elder Alricamis, 
J accoidingly he is thought to have a 
rble ll.ULie^'.imongll the monuments of 
I bcipio's. But tliolc praifes are not 
)ropii.iusl to the immediate fubjeds of 
in; the whole Roman people iiave a 
re ill them. Cato, tlie ancellor of the 
igcherc prefent, is higlily celebrated f t 
virtue-, and from this the Romans 
mfelves derive great honour; in a word, 
i Maximi, the IVlarcclli, thcFulvii, can- 
: be prail'cd without praifing every Ro- 

gDid our anceflors then confer the free- 
Hm of Rome on him who fung the praifes, 
ip her heioes, on a native of Rudi.x' ; and 
nil we thrufl this Ilcr.ielean out of Rome, 


mo has been courted by many cities, and 
ijlbm our laws h.avcmadc a Roman i For 
fcany one imagines that Ids glory is de- 
Ired fiom the Greek, than from the Latin 
Met, lie is greatly mifraken ; the Greek 
liguagc IS undcrllood in almofl every na- 
►n, whereas the Latin is confined to Latin 
rritories, territories extremely narrow, 
our exploits, therefore, have i cached 
e uiniod limits of the earth, we ought 
be dciirous that our glory and fame 
Ould extend as far as our arm.s : for as 
efe operate powerfully on the people 
iofe adions are recorded; fo to thofe 
>o expoie their lives for the fake^of glory, 
iy are the grand motives to toils and 
ngers. How many perfons is Alexander 
t Great reported to h ive carried along 
th him, to write his hiftory ! And )er, 
>cn he flood by the tomb of Achilles at 
g.Tum, “ Happy youth,” he cried, “ who 
could find a Homer to blazon thy fame I” 
id what he faid, was true ; for had it 
t been for the Iliad, his allies and fame 
n been buried in the fame tomb. Did 
t Pompey the Great, whofe virtues were 


equal to his fortune, confer the freedom 
of Rome, in the prefence af a military 
aiTembly, upon Theophanes of Mitylene, 
who fung his triumphs? And thcle Ro- 
mms of ours, men br.ive indeed, but un- 
polilhcd and mere loldiers, mov ed with the 
cliarms of glory, gave fliouts of applaiife. 
as if they had lhared in the honour of 
their leader. Is it to be fuppofed then, 
that Archias, if our laws had not made 
him a citizen of Rome, could not have 
obtained his freedom from fomc general ^ 
Would Sylla, who conferred the rights of 
citizenfliip on Gauls and Spaniards, have 
refufed the fuit of Archias ? That Sylla,- ^ 
whom we fiw in an affcmbly, when a bad 
poet, of obfeure birth, prefented him a 
petition upon the merit of having written ^ 
an epigran» in his praife of unequal hob- 
bling verfes, order him to be inflantly re- 
warded out of an eflatc he was felling at 
the time, on condition he lliould write no 
more verfes. Would he, Who even thought 
the indullry of a bad poet worthy of fome 
reward, not have been fond of the genius, 
the fpirit, and eloquence of^ Aichias? 
Could our poet, neither by his own in- 
terefl, nor that of the Liiculli, have ob- 
tained from his intimate friend Q^Metel- 
lus Pius the freedom of Rome, which he 
bellowed fo frequently upon others ? Efpe- 
cially as Metellus was fo very defirous of 
having his aiflions celebrated, that he was 
even lomcwhat pleafed with the dull and 
baibaious verfes of the poets born at Cor- 
duba. 

Nor ought we to dilTemble this truth, 
which cannot be concealed, but declare it 
openly: we are all influenced by the love 
of praife, and the greatefl minds have the 
greattft paflion for gloiy. 'Fhc philofo- 
phers themfelvcs piefix their names to 
thofe books wliich they write upon the 
contempt of glory ; by which they flic w 
that they arc dciirous of praife and fame, 
while they afle(5l to delplfe them. Deci- 
mus Brutus, that great commander and 
excellent man, adorned the monuments of 
his family, and the gates of his temples, 
with the verfes of his intimate friend Ar- 
tius : and Fulvius,who made with tJic 
.AiioJians attended by Ennius, did not feru- 
plc to confecrate the fpoils of Mars to the 
Mufes. Jn that city therefore, where gi - 
ner.als, with their arms jilmoft in th< r 
hands, have reverenced the flirines of tne 
mufes and the name of poets, furcly ma- 
giftiates in their robes, and in times of 
peace, ought not to be averfe to honour 

U u 4 % 
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jng the one, or protefling the other. And 
to engage you the more readily to this, 
jny lorcjs, I will Jay open the very fenti- 
jnents of my heart before you, and freely 
confefs my pallion for glory, which, though 
too keein perhaps, is however virtuous. F or 
what I did in conjundlion with you during 
jny confullhip, for the fafety of this city 
and empire, for the lives of my fellow- 
citizens, and for the interefts of the date, 
Archias. intends to celebrate in verfe, and 
has actually begun his poem. Upon read- 
ing what he has wrote, it appeared to me 
Jb fublime, and gave me fo much pleafure, 
that 1 encouraged him to go on with it. 
For virtue dcfires no other reward for her 
toils and dangers, but praifc and glory: 
take but this away, my lords, and wJiat is 
there left in this Hiort, tliis fcanty career 
of human life, that can tempt us to en- 
gage in fo many and fo great l.ibouis? 
burely, if the mind had no thought of fu- 
turity, if file conhned all her views within 
thofe limits which bound our prefent cx- 
illence, Ihc would neither wade her Hrength 
in fo great toils, nor harafs herfelf with 
fo many cares and watchings, nor drug- 
gie fo often for life itfelf: but there is a 
certain principle in the bread of every 
good man, which both day and night 
quickens him to the purfuit of glory, and 
uts him in mind that his fame is not to 
e meafured by the extent of his prefent 
life, but that it runs parallel with the line 
of podcrity. 

Can we, who are engaged in the affairs 
©f the date, and in fo many toils and dan- 
gers, think fo meanly as to imagine that, 
after a life of uninterrupted care and trou- 
ble, nothing diall remain of us after death ? 
If many of the greated men have been 
careful to leave their datues and pidures, 
thefe reprefentations not of their minejs 
but of their bodies ; ought not we to be 
much more defirous of Ic.avmg the por- 
traits of our enterprizes and virtues drawn 
and finiihed by the mod eminent arlids ? 
As for me, I hav^e ahvays imagined, whilft 
I was engaged in doing whatever I have 
done, tliat I was fpreading my atlions 
over the whole earth, and that they would 
be held in eternal remembrance. But 
whether I diall lofe my confcioufncf* of 
this at death, or whether, as the wifeft 
men have thought, I diall retain it after, 
at prelent tlie thought delights me, and my 
siiind is idled with plcafing hopes. Do 
not then deprive us, my lords, of a man, 
tdiom modedy, a graceful manner, engag- 
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ing behaviour, and the affeftions of hi, 
friends, fo drongly recommend ; the great, 
nels of whofe genius may be edimated 
from this, that he is courted by the moil 
eminent men of Rome; and whofe plea is 
fuch, that it has the law in its favour, the 
authority of a municipal town, the telh. 
mony of Lucullus, and the regider of Me. 
tell us. This being the cafe, we beg o| 
you, my lords, fince in matters of iuch 
importance, not only the interceffion of 
men but of gods is neceffary, that tk 
man, who has always celebrated your vir- 
tues, thofe of your generals, and the victo- 
ries of the Roman people ; who declares 
that he will raife eternal monuments to 
your praife and mine for our conduCl in 
our late domedic dangers ; and who is of 
the number of thofe that have ever bcon 
accounted and pronounced divine, may be 
fo proteded by you, as to have greater 
realbn to applaud your gcncrolity, than to 
complain of your rigour. What I havt 
faid, my lords, concerning this caufe, with 
my ufual brevity and fimplicity, is, I am 
confident, approved by all : what I June 
advanced upon poetry in general, and thi 
genius of the defendant, contrary to tiii* 
ufage of the forum and the bar, will, I 
hope, be taken in good part by you ; by 
him who prefidcs upon the bench, I am 
convinced it will. 

IVhit^ortFs Cicero, 

§ 10. Oration for 7 ^. Annius Milo, 

THE argument. 

This beautiful oration was made in the 
55th year of Cicero’s age, upon the 
following occafion. Jn the year of 
Rome 701, T. Annius Milo, Q^Me* 
tellus bcip^o, and P. Plautius Hyp- 
faeus, dood candidates for the conful- 
fbip; and, according to Plutarch, 
pudied on their feveral intereds with 
fuch open violence and bribery, as if 
it had been to be carried only by 
money or armk P. Clodius, Milo’s 
profefled enemy, dood at the finie 
time for the prajtorfhip, and ufed .ill 
his intered to difappoint Milo, by 
whofe obtaining the confullhip he w.’s 
fure to be controuled in the exercife 
of his magiilracy. The fenate aii<l 
the better fort were generally 
Milo’s intered; and Cicero, in pat' 
ticular, ferved him with didinguiflieii 
zeal : three of the tribunes were vio- 
lent againd him, the otlier feven uerc 
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)us foil friends ; above all M. Ccelius, 
who, out of regard to Cicero, was 
Very a6kive in his fervice. But whilit 
matters were proceeding in a very 
^fevourable train for him, and nothing 
feemed wanting to crown his fuccefs, 
but to bring on the cle^lion, which 
Ibis adverfaries, for that reafon, en- 
^^eavoured to keep back ; all his hopes 
pand fortunes were blafted at once by 
|an unhappy rencounter with Clodius, 
ISn which Clodius was killed by his 
I fervants, and by his command. His 
rbody was left in the Appian road, 
i where it fell, but was taken up foon 
after by Tedius, a fenator, who hap- 
pened to come by, and brought to 
Rome ; where it was expofed, all co- 
r vered with blood and wounds, to the 
' view of the populace, who flocked 
^ about in crowds to lament the mife- 
rable fate of their leader. The next 
day, Sextus Clodius, a kinfman of the 
deceafed, and one of his chief incen- 
diaries, together with the three tri- 
! bunes Milo’s enemies, employed all 
the arts of party and fadion to in- 
flame the mob, which they did to 
fuch a height of fury, that fnatching 
up the body, they ran away with it 
; into the fenate-houfe, and tearing up 
; the benches, tables, and every thing 
' combulHble, drefled up a funeral pile 
upon the fpot; and, together with the 
body, burnt the houfe itfelf, with a 
bajtlica or public hall adjoining. Se- 
veral other outrages were committed, 
fo that the fenate were obliged to pafs 
a decree, that the inter -rex, ajjtjled by 
the tribunes and Pompey, Jhould take 
care that the republic received no de- 
triment ; and that Pompey, in parti- 
cular, Jhould raife a body of troops for 
the common fecurity, which he pre- 
fently drew together from all parts of 
Italy, Amidfl this confufion, the ru- 
jnoui of a didator being induflrioufly 
fpread, and alarming the fenate, they 
refolved prcfently to create Pompey 
the Angle conful, whofe eledion was 
accordingly declared by the inter-rex, 
after an intcr-regnum of near two 
months. Pompey^ applied himfelf 
immediately to quiet the public dif- 
orders, and publifhed feveral new 
laws, prepared by him for that pur- 
pofe ; one of them was, to appoint a 
ipccial commiflion to enquire into 
Clodius’s death, &c. and to appoint 


an extraordinary judge, of confolar 
rank, to prelide in it. He attended 
Milo’s trial himfelf with a ftrong 
guard, to preferve peace. The ac- 
cufers were young Appius, the nephew 
of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Va- 
lerius. Cicero was the only advocate 
on Milo’s fide; but as foon as he rofe 
up to fpeak, he was received with fo 
rude a clamour by the Clodians, that 
he was much difeompofed and daunted 
at his iirft fetting out : he recovered 
fpirit enough, however, to go through 
his fpeech, which was taken down in 
writing, and publifhed as it was de- 
livered ; though the copy of it now 
extant is fuppofed to have been re- 
touched, and corredled by him after- 
wards, for a prefent to Milo, who was 
condemned, and went into exile at 
Marfeilles, a few days after his con- 
demnation, 

THOUGH I am apprehenfive, my 
lords, it may feem a refledlion on a per- 
fon’s character to difeover any figns of 
fear, when he is entering on the defence 
of fo brave a man, and particularly un- 
becoming in me, that when T. Annius 
Milo himfelf is more concerned for the 
fafety of the flate than his own, I fliould 
not be able to maintain an equal greatnefs 
of mind in pleading his caufe; yet I muH 
own, the unufual manner in which this 
new kind of trial is conduced, flrikes me 
with a kind of terror, while 1 am looking 
around me, in vain, for the ancient ufages 
of the forum, and the forms that have beea 
hitherto obferved in our courts of judica- 
ture. Your bench is not furrounded with 
the ufual circle ; nor is the crowd fuch as 
ufed to throng us. For thofe guards yoia 
fee planted before all the temples, however 
intended to prevent all violence, yet ftrike 
the orator with terror; fo that even in the 
forum and during a trial, though attended 
with an ufeful and needfary guard, I can- 
not help being under fome app rehen lions, 
at the fame time I am fenfible they are 
without foundation. Indeed, if I imagined 
it was llationed there in oppofition to 
Milo, I fliould give way, my lords, to the 
times ; and conclude there was no room 
for an orator in the midft of fudh an armed 
force. But the prudence of Pompey, a 
man of fuch diftinguilhed wifdom and 
equity, bothchears and relieves me ; whofe 
juflice will never ' fuffer him to leave a 
perfon expofed to the rage of the foldiery, 

whom, 
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whom he has delivered up to a legal trial ; 
nor his wifdom, to give the fandion of 
public authority to the outrages of a fu- 
rious mob. Wherefore thofe arms, thofe 
centurions and cohorts, are fo far from 
threatening me with danger, that they 
afTure me of protedion ; they not only 
banifh my fears, but infpire me with cou- 
rage; and promife that 1 flKill be heard 
not merely with fafety, but with filcnce 
and attention. As to the reft of the aftem- 
bly, thofe, at lead:, that are Roman citi- 
zens, they are all on our fide; nor is there 
a Angle perfon of all that multitude of 
fpedators, whom you fee on all fides of 
is, as far as any part of the forum can be 
diftinguiftied, waiting the event of the 
trial, who, while he favours Milo, does 
not think his own fate, that of his pofte- 
rity, his country, and his property, like* 
wife at ftake. 

There is indeed one fet of men our in- 
veterate enemies ; they are thofe whom 
the maclncfs of P. Clodius has trained up, 
and fupported by plunder, firing of houfes, 
and every fpecies of public mifehief ; who 
were fpirited up by the fpeeches of yefter- 
day, to didate to you what fentence you 
ihould pafs. If thefe ftiould chance to 
raife any clamour, it will only make you 
cautious how you part with a citizen who 
always defpifed that crew, and their loudeft 
threatenings, where your fufety was con- 
cerned. Ad with fpirit then, my loids, 
and if you ever entertained any fcara, dlf- 
mifs them all. For if ever you had it in 
your power to determine in favour of brave 
and v/oithy men, or of deferving citizens; 
in a word, if ever any occafion was prefent- 
ed to a number of perfons fcledcd from 
rlie inoft illullrious orders, of declaring, 
b) their adions and their votes, that re- 
gard for the brave and viituous, which 
they had often exprefted by their looks and 
w ords ; now is the time for you to exert 
tins power in determining whether we, 
who have ever been devoted to your au- 
iliorliy, fhall fpend the remainder of our 
days in grief and mifery, or after having 
been fo long infulted by the moft aban- 
doned citizens, ftiall at laft through your 
means, by your fidelity, virtue and wifdom, 
recover our. wonted life and vigour. For 
what, my lord ;, can be mentioned or con- 
ceived more grievous to us both ; what 
more vexatious or trying, than that we 
who entered into the fervice of our coun- 
try from the hopes of th^ higheft honours, 
cannot even be free from the apprehen- 


fions of the fevereft punifhments ? For c 
own part, I always took it for grante 
that the other ftorms and tempefts whi, 
are ufually raifed in popular tumults wou. 
beat upon Milo, bccaufe he has conflan;' 
approved liimfclf tlie friend of good ir,^ 
in oppofition to the b.id ; but in a piiLv 
tiial, where the moft illuftrious perfoih, 
all the oidcrs of the ftate were to liti 
judges, ] never imagined that MiloVs cn 
mics could have entertained the leaft ho- 
not only of deftroying his fafety, whi, 
fuch perfons w'e re upon the bench, but evt 
of giving the leoft ftain to his honour. !• 
this caufe, my lords, I lhall take no ai 
vantage of Annius’s tribunefliip, nor ofj., 
important fervices to the ftate during t: 
whole of his life, in order to make o 
his defence, unlefs you lhall fee that Cu 
dius hirnfelf aftually lay in wait for iuiii 
nor lhall 1 intreat you to grant a pardo 
for one rafli a^lion, m confideration of tii, 
many glorious things he has performed fc 
his country ; nor require, that if Clodiu' 
death prove a blefling to you, you fhoul 
aferibe it rather to Milo’s virtue, thantl 
foitune of Rome;, but if it Ihould appe; 
dealer than the day, that Clodius did real!' 
lie in wait, then I muft befeech and ac 
jure you, my lords, that if we have lo: 
every thing elfc, we may at leaft be a! 
lowed, without fear of punilhment, to de 
fend our lives againft the infolent attack 
of our enemies. 

But before I enter upon that which i 
the proper fubjed of our prefent enquiry, 
it will be neceffary to confute thofe notion 
which have been often advanced by oi.: 
enemies in the fenate, often by a fet c: 
w'oithlefs fellows, and even lately by ov 
accufers before an aflembly, that having 
thus removed all ground of miftake, yo- 
may have a clearer view of the mattt: 
that is to come before you. They fa) 
that a man w'Jio confelTes he has kilkc 
another, ought not to be fuffered to live 
But where, pray, do thefe ftupid peep'; 
ufe this argument ? Why truly, in thv 
very city where the lirft perfon that vsn 
ever tried for a capital crime was the brave 
M. Horatius ; who before the ftate was ir 
polTellion of its liberty, was acquitted by 
tlie comitia of the Roman people, though 
he confclTed he had killed his filler \vft‘ 
his own hand. Can any one be fo 
rant as not to know, that in cafes of blood' 
Ihed the fa6t is either abfolutely denied) 
or maintained to be juft and lawful ? WoJj 
it not fo, P, Africanus muft be reckoned 
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I f his fenfes, who, when he was aO;cd 
feditious manner by the tribune C.nbo 
fc ail the people, wh.it he tiiouc!;ht of 
ichus’s death? laid, that ho deli rv od 
e. Nor can Ahala Sci villu^, P. Nah- 
[ 4 . O’dniius C. Marius, or the fenatc 
i dating my c<' 5 n(ulatc, be acquitted 
^jjic moft enormous guilt, if it be a 
to put \sickcd clti/cns to death. It 
lHU without rtalbn therefoie, my lords 
^^eained men have informed us, though 
fabulous manner, how that, when a 
licence arofe in regard to the man who 
fS killed his mother in revenge for his 
j^pr’s death, he was acquitted by a di- 
decree, nav, by a decree of the god- 
i® of Wirdom hcrlclf. And if the twelve 
allow a man, without fear of punilh- 
to t.ikc away the life of a thieF in 
tfiKighr. in whatever fituation he finds 
(> |^ l and, in the day-time, if he ufes a 
m&on in his defence ; who can imagine 
perfon muft univerlally deferve pu- 
for killing another, when he can- 
mfebut fee that the laws thcmfelvcs, in 
filMr cafcN, put a fword into our hands for 
|j|Kl?cry pvupofe? 

,S^t if any circumfiance can be alledgcd, 
^^Jundoubtedly there are many fuch, in 
the putting a man to death can be 
Vm^caicd, that in which a perfon has 
upon the piirciplc of felf-defence, 
fl^Wccitaiuly hz allowed fufHcient to ren- 
der JChe action not only jull, but necefiarv. 
W^a military tiibune, a relation of C. 
Mwius, made an unnatural attempt upon 
t^j||^dy of a ibidicr in that general’s army, 
luil^as i- Tiled by the man to whom he of- 
violence; for the virtuous youth 
rather to expofe his life to hazard, 

S lMp fubmit to fuch dilhonourable treat- 
and !e: was aciiuitted by that great 
On, and deiivcicd from all apprchenfions 
dtffengcr. Put what death can be deem- 
< 3 Nwnjud, that is inHiFtcd on one wlio lies 
it for another, on one who is a pub- 
hbei ? 'To what purpofe have we a 
of attendants ^ or why are they fur- 
l with arms I It would certainly be 
ful to wear them at all, if the ufe of 
fMB was abfolutcly forbid: for this, my 
Mp, is not a written, but an innate law. 
' Jfijihave not been taught it by the learned, 
^ not received it from our anceftors, 
dHBpvc not taken it from books; but it 
IHftrived from, it is forced upon us by 
and ftamped in indelible charac- 
iMBpon our very frame : it was not con- 
4y||l to us by but wrought 


into oiir conftiuition ; it is the di^Iate, not 
of education, but inilindf, that if our lives 
fliould be at any time in danger from con- 
cealed or more open adkults of robbers or 
pTnatc encmicf, eveiy honourable method 
lliould be taken for our I'ecurity. Laws, 
mv lord*:, aie lilent amldll arms; nor do 
tlicy lequiie us to w.iit their decilions, 
w hen by fuch a delay one mull fufTer an 
nndcicivcd punilhment himfelf, rather than 
infiid it jullly on another. Even the law 
itfelf, very wifely, and in feme meafurc 
tacitly, alkiw's of felf-dcfcncc, as it does 
not forbid the killing of a man, but the 
carrying a weapon in order to kill him: 
fince then the llrefs is laid not upon the 
weapon but the end for which it was car- 
ried, he that makes ufe of a weapon only 
to defend himfelf, can never be condemned 
as wearing it with an intention to take 
away a man’s life. Therefore, my lords, 
let this principle be laid down as the foun- 
dation of our plea : for I don’t doubt but 
I lliall make out my defence to your fatil- 
fitdion, if you only keep in mind what I 
think it is impofiible for you to forget, 
that a man who lies in wait for another 
may be l.iw fully killed, 

I come now to confider what is frequent- 
ly infilled upon by Milo’s enemies; that 
tlic killing of P. Clodius has been declared 
by the fenate a dangerous attack upon Uir 
H ate. But the fenate has declared their 
approbation of it, not only by their fuf- 
frages, but by the warnicll telli monies ii» 
favour of Milo. For how often have I 
pleaded that very caufe before them ^ 
flow great was the fatisfaftion of tlic whole 
order I How loudly, how publiHy did they 
applaud me ! Jn the fullcll houfe, when 
were there found four, at moll five, who 
did not approve of Milo’s conduft ? 'i’lus 
appears plainly from the lifelefs harangucf 
of that jinged tribune, in which he ua> 
continually inveighing ngainfl my powci. 
and allcdging that the fenate, in ihtir de- 
cree, did not fol ow their own judgment, 
but were merely under my diredlion and 
influence. Which, if it mull be called 
power, rather than a moderate Ihare of 
authority in juft and lawful cafes, to which 
one may be entitled by fervices to his 
country ; or fome degree of intereft with 
the worthy part of mankind, on account of 
my readinefs to exert myfelf in defence 
of the innocent; let it be called fo, pro- 
vided it is employed for the protection of 
the virtuous againft:‘ the fury of ruffians. 
But as for this extraordinary trial, though 

Ido 
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I do not blame it, yet the fenate never 
thought of granting 'it; becaufe we had 
laws and precedents already, but in re- 
gard to murder and violence: nor did 
Clodius^s death give them fo much con- 
cern as to occafion an extraordinary com- 
jniflion. For if the fenate was deprived 
of the power of pading fentence upon him 
for an inccftuous debauch, who can ima- 
gine they would think it necefiary to grant 
any extraordinary trial for enquiring into 
his death ! Why then did the fenate de- 
cree that burning the court, the aflault 
upon M. Lepidus’s houfe, and even the 
death of this man, were adlions injurious 
to the republic? becaufe every aft of vio- 
lence committed in a free ftate by one 
citizen againft another, is an aft againft the 
date. For even force in one’s own de- 
fence is never defirablc, though it is fome- 
times necefiary ; unlefs indeed it be pre- 
Vnded that no wound was given the date, 
on the day when the Gracchi were fiain, 
and tine armed force of Saturninus crufii- 
ed. 

When it appeared, therefore, that a 
man had been killed upon the Appian way, 

1 was of opinion that the party who afted 
in his own d^’fence fiiould not be deemed 
an enemy to the date; but as both contri- 
vance and force had been employed in 
the affair, I relerrcd the merits of the 
caufe to a trial, and admitted of the faff. 
And if that frantic tribune would have per- 
fnitted the fenate to follow their own judg- 
ment, we fhould at this time have had no 
new commiflion for a trial : for the fenate 
was coming to a refolution, that the caufe 
diould be tried upon the old laws, only not 
according to the ulual forms. A divifion 
was made in the vote, at whofe requed I 
know not; for it is not ncceffary to ex- 
pofe the c limes of every one. Thus the 
jtunainder of the fenate’s authority was 
dedroyed by a mercenary interpolition. 
But, it is faid, that Pompey, by the bill 
which he brought in, decided both upon 
the nature of the fafl in general, and the 
merits of this caufe in particular. For he 
publidied a law concerning this encounter 
in the Appian way, in which P. Clodius 
was killed. But what was the law.> why, 
that enquiry lliould be made into it. And 
what was to be enquired into? whether 
the faft was committed ? But that is not 
disputed. By whom ? that too is clear. 
For pompey faw, though the faff vvas con- 
/hfi'ed, that the judice of it might be de- 
fended. ii he had DOt fccu that a perfon 
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might be acquitted, after making his con. 
feffion, he would never have direfled an. 
enquiry to be made, nor have put inti 
your hands, my lords, an acquitting a; 
well as a favourable letter. But Cn, 
Pompey Teems to me not only to have de. 
termined nothing fevere againft Milo, by; 
even to have pointed out what you are to 
have in view in the courfe of the trial. For 
he who did not punifh the confeflion of the 
fafl, but allowed of a defence, was furdv 
of opinion that the caufe of the blooddied 
was to be enquired into, and not the fad 
itfelf. I refer it to Pompey himfelf, whe. 
thcr the part he afled in this affair pro- 
ceeded from his regard to the memory of 
P. Clodius, or from his regard to the 
times. 

M. Drufus, a man of the highefl: qua- 
lity, the defender, and in thofc times a!- 
moli: the patron, of the fenate, uncle to 
that brave man M. Cato, now upon the 
bench, and tribune of the people, vvas kill- 
ed in his own houfe. And yet the people 
were not confulted upon his death, nor 
was any commiflion for a trial granted by 
the fenate on account of it. What deep 
difirefs is faid to have fpread over the 
whole city, when P. Africanus was affafli- 
nated in the night-time as he lay on his 
own bed ? What breafi; did not then figh, 
what heart was not pierced with grief, 
that a perfon, on whom the wilhes of all 
men would liave conferred immortality, 
could wifhes have done it, fhould be cut 
off by fo early a fate? was no decice 
made then for an enquiry into Africanus’s 
death? None. Ahd why? Becaufe the 
crime is the fame, whether the charadierot 
the perfons that fuffer be illuftrious or ob- 
feure. Grant that there is a difference, as 
to the dignity of their lives, yet their 
deaths, when they are the effect of vil- 
lainy, are judged by the lame laws, and 
attended by the fame punifiiments : unlefs 
it be a more heinous parricide for a man 
to kill his father if he be of a confular dig- 
nity, than if he were in a private llation; 
or the guilt of Clodius’s death be aggra- 
vated by his beihg killed amongft the mo- 
numents of his anceftors ; for that too has 
been urged; as if the great Appius C.tcus 
had paved that road, not for the conveni- 
ence of his country, but that his pofterity 
might have the privilege of committing 
adls of violence with impunity. And ac- 
cordingly when P. Clodius had killed M. 
Papirius, a mpfl: accomplifhed perfon d 
the Equcllrian order, this Appian \yay. 
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rime muft pafs unpunifhed ; for a no- 
lan had only ; killed a Roman knight 
»ngft the monuments of his own family. 
V the very name of this Appian way 
tartir does it make? what was never 
tioned while it was ftained with the 
of a worthy and innocent man, is in 
fry one’s mouth, now it is dyed with 
of a robber and a murderer. But 
do I mention ihefe things? one of 
ius’s flaves was feiaed in the temple 
[Caftor, where he was placed by his 
er, on purpofe to aflaflinate Pompey : 
confeiTed it, as they were wrefling the 
ger out of his hands. Pompey abfent- 
from the forum upon it, he abl'ented 
im the fenate, he abfented from the pub- 
He had recourfe, for his fecurity, to 
gates and walls of his own houfe, and 
to the authority of laws, or courts of 
icature. Was any law palled at that 
le? was any extraordinary commiflion 
mted ? And yet, if any circumllance, 
,ny perfon, if any jundure, ever merited 
h a dillin^lion, it was certainly upon 
IS occaiion. An aHallin was placed in 
forum, and in the very porch of the 
atc-houfe, with a defign to murder the 
n, on whofe life depended the fafety of 
date ; and at fo critical a juncture of the 
ublic, that if he had fallen, not this 
alone, but the whole empire mult have 
len with him. But poflibly you may 
l^ine he ought not to be punilhed, bc- 
e his defign did not fuccced ; as if the 
fcefs of a crime, and not the intention of 
criminal, was cognizable by the laws, 
lere was Icfs reafon indeed for grief, as 
attempt did not fucceed; but certain- 
not at all the lefs for punifhment. How 
n, my lords, have I myfelf efcaped the 
atening dagger, and bloody hands of 
iiub ? From which, if neither my own 
god fortune, nor that of the republic had 
ferved me, who would ever have pro- 
ed an extraordinary trial upon my 

^ut it is weak in one to prefume to 
Jnpare Drufus, Africanus, Pi^mpev, or 
Bj.V Clodius. Their lives could 
dilpenfed with; but as to the death of 
C.odius, no one can hear it with any 
►ree of patience. The fenate mourns. 
Equ^rian order is filled with diflrefs, 
whole city is in the deeped affliffion, 
corporate towns are all in mourning, 
colonics are overwhelmed with forrow ; 
i 'vord, even the fields themfclves la^ 

It tiiclofs of fo generous, fo ufeful, and 


fo humane a citizen. But this, my lords, 
is by no means the reafon why Pompey* 
thought himfelf obliged to appoint a com- 
miffion for a trial ; being a man of great 
wifdom, of deep and almoll: divine pene- 
tration, he took a great variety of things 
into his view. He confidered that Clodius 
had been his enemy, that Milo was his 
intimate friend, and was afraid that, if he 
took his part jin the general joy, it would 
render the fincerity of his rcconaliatloii 
fufpeded. Many other things he faw', 
and particularly this, that though he had 
made a fcvcrc law, you would ad with 
becoming refoliitionoii the trial, ^Ind ac- 
cordingly, in appointing judges, he felcd- 
ed the greatcil ornaments of the moll illu- 
ftrious orders of the Hate; nor in making 
his choice, did he, as fome have pretended, 
fet afulc my friends. For neither had this 
perfon, fo eminent for his jullice, any fuch 
defign, nor was it pofTible for him to have 
made fuch a diHindion, if only worthy 
men were chofen, even if he had been de- 
firoiis of doing it. My mflucncc is not 
confined to my particula^r friends, my 
lords, the number of whom cannot be very 
large, becaufc the intimacies of fricndfhip 
pn extend but to a few. If I have any 
intereil, it is owing to this, that the affairs 
of the Hate have conneded me with the 
virtuous and worthy members of it; out 
of whom when he chofe the moH deferv- 
ing, to which he would think liimfelf 
bound in honour, he could not fail of no- 
minating thofe who had an affedion for 
me. But in fixing upon you, L. Domitius, 
to prefide at this trial, he had no other 
motive than a regard to juHice, difintcreH- 
ednefs, humanity and honour. He enad- 
cd that the prefident fliould be of confular 
rank; bccaufe, 1 fuppofe, he was of opi- 
nion that men of diHindion ought to be 
proof againft the levity of the populace, 
and the raHinefs of the abandoned; and 
he gave you the preference to all others 
ofvhefame rank, becaufe you had, from 
your youth, given the Hrongeft proofs of 
your contempt of popular rage. 

Tlierefore, my lords, to come at laH to 
the caufc itfelf, and the accufation brought 
agaiiiH us ; if it be not unufual in fome cafes 
to confefs the fad ; if the fenate has de- 
creed nothing with relation to our caufe, 
but what. we ourfelves could have wilhed; 
if he who enaded the law, though there 
Was no difpute about the matter of fad, 
was willing that the lawfulncfs of it Ihpuld 
be debated; if a number of judges have 

been 
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been chofen, and a perfon apjpointed to 
prefide at the t/ial, who might canvafs the 
affair with wifdom and equity ; the only 
remaining rnbje<5l of your enquiry h, 
which of thefc two parties way-laid the 
other. And that you may be able the 
more eafily to determine this point, I 
fhall beg the favour of an attentive hear- 
ing, while, in a few words, 1 lay open the 
whole af?.iiir before you. P. Clodins being 
determiaed, when created prxtor, to har ifs 
his coumtry with every fpecies of op- 
preffion, and finding the comitia had been 
delayed fo long the year before, that he 
could not hold his office many months ; 
rot regarding, like the reft, the dignity 
of the ftation, but being folicitous both to 
avoid having L. Paulus, a man of exem- 
plary virtue, for his colleague, and to 
obtain a whole year for oppieftlng the 
date; all oft a fudden threw up his own 
year, and refervod himfclf to the next; 
not from any religious fcruple, but tint 
he might have, as he faid himfelf, a 
full, entire year, for cxerciliug his pra tor- 
fhip; that is, for overturning the com- 
monwealth. He was fenfible Jie muft be 
controuled and cramped in the excrcifc of 
his praetorian authority under Milo, who, 
he plainly faw, would be chofen confiil by 
the unanimous confent of the Roman peo- 
ple. Accordingly, he joined the candi- 
dates that oppofed Milo, but in fucli a 
manner that he over- ruled them in every 
thing, had the foie management of the 
cle<Rion, and as he ufed often to boaft, 
bore all tlie comitia upon ins own ihoul- 
tiers. He afternblcd the tribes; he thtuft 
himfelf into their counfels, and formed a 
new Collinlan tribe of the moll abandoned 
of the citizens, ’'fhe more confufion and 
diftiirbance he made, tlic more Milo pre- 
vailed. When this wretch, \tho was bent 
upon all manner of wickedriefs, faw that 
fo brave a man, and his moft inveteiate 
enemy, would certainly be conful ; when 
he perceived this, not only by the d:if- 
courfes, but by the votes of the Rome n 
people, he began to thiow off all difguift*, 
and to declare openly that Milo muib 
be killed. He fent for that rude and bar- 
barous crew of flaves from the Appen- 
nines, whom you have feen, with whom 
he ufed to ravage the public forells, and 
harafs Etruria. The thing was not in 
the leaft a fecret; for he ufed openly to 
fay, that though Milo could not be de- 
prived of the confulate, he might of his 
life. He often intimated this in the fc- 


nate, and declared it exprefsly before tl,e i 
people; infomuch that when Favoniu',1 
that brave man, afked him what profpect| 
he could have of carrying on his furioui ! 
deligns, while Milo was alive; he replied, 
that in three or four days at* moft hi,- 
fhould be taken out of the way : which a. 
ply Favonius immediately communicated 
to M. Cato. 

In the mean time, as foon as Clodius 
knew, (nor indeed was there any difficult/ 
to come at the intelligence) that Milo 
obliged by the eighteenth of January to 
be at Lanuvium, where he was didiator, 
in order to nominate a prieft, a duty which 
the laws rendered neceftary to be p:i- 
formed every year; he went fuddenly fiom 
Rome the day before, in order, as appears 
by the event, to vv’ay-lay Milo, in hi? 
own grounds; and this at a time when lie 
was obliged to leave a tumultuous aflcrn- 
bly, which he had fummoned that very 
day, where his prcfcnce was neceftary to 
canyon his mad deftgns; a thing he 
never would have done, if he had not been 
defirous to take the advantage of that par- 
ticular time and place for perpetrating In. 
villainy. But Milo, after having ftaiJ in 
the fenate that day till the hoiifc was brohe 
up, went home, changed his Ihoes and 
deaths, waited awhile, as ufual, till Ills 
wife ha 1 got ready to attend him, .md 
then fet forward .ibout the time that clo 
dins, if he had propoi'ed to come back to 
Rome that day, miglit have returned. 
CioJius mect.'j iiim, etjuipped for an en- 
gagement, on liorieback, without cithci 
chariot or biggage, without his Grecian 
fervants: and, what was more extraordi- 
nary, without liis wife. While this liet- 
in-w.iit, who had contrived the jouinc) 
on purpofe for an aftaflination, was in a 
chariot with his wife, muffled up in bis 
cloak, encumbered with a crowd of fer- 
vants, and with a feeble and timid train 
of women and boys; he meets Clodiui 
near his own eftate, a little before fun- fet, 
and is immediately attacked by a body ot 
men, who throw their darts at him from 
an eminence, and kill his coachman. .Upon 
u hich he threw off his cloak, leaped from 
his chariot, and defended himfclf with 
great bravery. In the mean time Clo- 
dius’s attendants di awing their fwords, 
fome of them ran back to the chariot in 
order to attack Milo in the rear, whilH 
others, thinking that he was already killedi 
fell upon his lervants who were behind: 
thefe, being refolute and faithful to theit 
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ler, were, fome of them, fliin; whilft 
’ reft, feeing a warm engagement near 
chariot, being prevented from going 
kheir maftcr’s aftiftance, hearing beftdes 
m Clodius himfclf that Milo was killed, 
I believing it to be faeft, afted upon this 
aiion' (I mention it not with a view to 
Jc the acculatjon, but becaufe it was 
; Hue ftatc of the cafe) without the or- 
i, without the knowledge, witliout the 
fence of their m.ifter, every man 
lid wiftt his own fervants ftiould ail in 
llike circumftances. 
j^his, my lords, is a faithful account 
[the matter of faiJl : the perfon who 
f in wait was himlclf overcome, and 
fubdued by force, or rather, au- 
kiournefh chaftifed by true valour. 
my nothing of tiie advantage whicli ac- 
fes to the ftate in general, to yourfelvcs 
Iparticular, and to all good men; I am 
itent to wave the argument I might 
|w fiom hence in favour of my client, 
bfe dclliny was fo peculiar, that lie 
Bid not fecure Ids own fif^ty, without 
luring yours and tliat of the republic 
the fame time. Jf he coaid not do it 
irlully, thcic is no room for attempting 
I defence. Hat if reafuft teaches the 
irned, ncccftity the barbarian, common 
[lom all nations in general, and even 
furc itfelf inftru^fts the brutes to defend 
Br butlies, !inib'>, and lives, when at- 
jeed, by all poliible methods, you can- 
k proiDiince this aiflion criminal, with- 
: deterniining at the fime time that 
oever fill-, into the hands of a higli- 
yinan, mu I of neceliity peiilh either 
t'le fword or your decifions. Had 
^lo been oi this opinion, he would eer- 
ily chofen to have fillen by the 
Ijd of Cii)dius, who had more than once 
ore thi^ made an attempt upon his life, 
hei than be executed by your order, be- 
he he nad not tamely yielded liimfelf a 
tim to hib rage. But if none of you 
of this opinion, the proper queftion is, 

: whether Clodius was killed; for that 
grant; but whether juftly or unjuftly, 
enquiry of which many precedents are 
be found. That a plot was laid is very 
^ fenatc de- 

ed to be injurious to the ftatc : but by 
ich of them laid, is uncertain. This 
n IS the point which the law direds us to 
|uirc into. Thus, what the fenate de- 
related to the aaion, not the man; 


Is nothing elfe therefore to be deter- 
irincd but this fingle queftion, which of 
them way-laid the other? Nothing, cer- 
tainly. If it appear that Milo uas the 
aggreftbr, we afk no favour; but if Clodius, 
you will then acquit us of the crime that 
has been laid to our charge. What me- 
thod then can we take to prove that Clo- 
diu:, lay in wait for Milo ? It is fiiHicient, 
conftdcring what an audacious abandoned 
wretch hd was, to Ihew that he lay under 
a llrong temptation to it, that he formed 
great hopes, and propofed to himfelf great 
advantages from Milo’s death. Let that 
queftion of Cairuis therefore, --uu/joJv tnterejl 
•-je^/f it? be applied to the prefent cafe* 
For though no conftderation can prevail 
upon a good man to be guilty of a bafe 
action, yet to a bad man the leaft profpeft 
of advantage will often be fufficient. By 
Milovs de.ith, Clodius not only gained his 
point of being prxtor, without that re- 
ftraint which his adverfary’s power as 
conful would have laid upon his wicked 
defigns, but likewife that of being prjetor 
under thofe confuls, by whofe, connivance 
at leaft, if not aftiftance, he hoped he 
ftiould be able to betray the ftate into the 
mad fehemes he had been forming; per- 
fiiading himfclf, that as they thought 
themfehes under fo great an obligation to 
him, they would have no inclination to op- 
pofe any of his attempts, even if they fhould 
have it in their power; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would perhaps 
be fcarcc able to controul the moft profli- 
gate of all men, who had been confirmed 
and h.iidcncd in his audacioufnefs by a long 
feries of villanies. Are you then, my 
lords, alone ignorant ? are you ftrangers in 
this city ? Has the report, which fo gene- 
rally obtains in the town, of thofe Jaws 
(if they ar^ to be called laws, and not ra- 
ther tJie feourges of the city and the 
plagues of the republic) which he intended 
to have impofed and fixed as a brand of 
infamy upon us all, never reached your 
ears? Shew us, I beg of you, Sextus 
Clodius, Ihew us, that rsgifter of your 
laws ; which, they fay, you refeued out of 
his hqufe, and carried oiT like another 
Palladium, in the midft of an armed 
force and a midnight mob ; that you might 
have an honourable legacy, and ample in- 
ftruift.ions for fome future tribune, who 
ftiould hold his office under your diredion, 
if fucii a tribune you could find. Now 
he calls a look at me, like that he ufed 
» ’tg 
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to afTume when he threatened univerfal 
juin. I am indeed ftruck with that light 
of the Ibnate. 

What, Sextus, do you imagine I am an- 
gry with you, who have treated my great- 
eft enemy with more feverity than the hu- 
manity of my temper could have allowed 
me to have required? You threw the 
Moody body of P. Clodius out of his houfe, 
you expofed it to public view in the ftreets, 
you left it by night a prey to the dogs, 
half confumed with unhallowed wood,llript 
of its images, and deprived of the ufual 
encomiums and funeral pomp. Tliis, 
though it is true you did it out of mere 
ncceiliiy, I cannot commend : yet as my 
enemy was the objedl of your cruelty, I 
ought not certainly to be angry with you. 
You faw there was the greateft rcafon to 
drcJid a revolution in the ftatc from the 
pr.etorlhip of Clodius, unlcfs the man, 
who had both courage and power to 
coinroul him, were cholcn conful. When 


harveft of glory, but that which every pa- 
triot muft bear to all bad ;nen ? As to 
Clodius, he had motives enough for bear- 
ing ill-will to Milo; firft, as myprotedlor 
and guardian ; then a-s the oppofer of his 
mad fchemes, and the controuler of his 
armed force ; and, laftly, as his accufer. 
For while he lived, he was liable to be 
convicted by Milo upon the Plotian law. 
With what patience, do you imagine, fuch 
an imperious fpirit could bear this ? How 
high muft his refentment have rifen, and 
with what juftice too, in fo great an enemy 
to juftice ? 

It remains now to conftder what argu- 
ments their natural temper and behaviour 
will furnilh out in defence of the one, and 
for the convi(^lion of the other. Clodius 
never made ufe of any violence, Milo 
never carried any point without it. What 
then, my lords, when I retired from this 
city, leaving you in tears for my depar- 
ture, did 1 fear Handing a trial; and not 


all the Roman people were convinced that rather the infults of Clodius ’s ftaves, the 
Milo was the man, what citizen could have force of arms, and open violence? What 
hefitatcd a moment about giving him reafon could there be for reitoung me, if 
his vote, when by that vote he at he was not guilty of injufticc in baniftiing 
once relieved his own fears, and dcHvcied me? He had fummoned me, 1 know he 


the republic from the utmoft danger? J]ut 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires ex- 
traordinary cftbrls in Milo to fupport his 
dignity. That fingular honour by which 
he was dillinguiflied, and which daily in- 
creafed by his repreffmg the outrages of 
the Clodian fadUon, vanilhed with the 
death of Clodius. You have gained this 
advantage, that there is now no citizen 
you have to fear; while Milo has loft a 
fine field for difplaying his valour, the in- 
tereft that fupported his elcdlion, and a 
perpetual fource of glory. Accordingly, 
Milo’s eledlion to the confulate, which 
could never have been hurt while Clodius 


had, to appear upon my trial ; had let 
a fine upon me, had brought an adlion of 
treafon againll me, and I had rcafon to 
fear the event of a trial in a caufe that 
was neither glorious for you, nor very ho- 
nourable for myfelf. No, my lords, this 
was not the cafe ; I was unwilling to expolc 
my countrymen, whom I had laved by my 
counfels and at the hazard of my life, to 
the fwords of Haves, indigent citizens, 
and a crew of ruffians. For I faw, yes, 
I myfelf beheld this very Q^Hortenfius, 
the light and ornament of the republic, 
almoft murdered by the hands of ftaves, 
wiiiic he waited on me : and it was in th# 


was living, begins now upon his dcatli to fame tumult, that C. Vibienus, a fenator 
be difputed. Milo, theielore, is fo far of great worth, W'ho was in his company, 
from receiving any benefit fiom Clodius’s was handled fo roughly, that it coft him 
death, that he. i'^ really a fnlfcrcr by it. his life. When, therefore, has that dag- 
But it may be faid that haticd prevailed, ger, which Clodius received from Catiline, 
that anger and rclentment uiged him on, relied in its Iheath? it has been aimed at 
tnat he avenged his own wiongs, .nnd le- me; but I would not fuffer you to exp''!U 
dreft'ed his own grievances. Now if all youilelves to its rage on my account; with 
thefe particulars may be applied not it he lay in wait for Pompey, and llaincd 
merely with gi eater propriety to Clodius the Appian way, that monument of the 
than to Milo, but with the uimoll propri- Clodian family, with the blood of Papi- 
ety to the one, and not the leaf! to the rius. The fame, the very fame weapon 
other hat more can you defire r For why was, after a long diftance of time> again 
Inould Milo bc;i^r any other hatred to CIo- turned againft me; and you know how 
ciius, w ho furniihcd him with fuch a lich narrowly i efcaped being dellroyed by ft 

t lately 
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lately at the jjalace. What now, of this 
kind can be laid to Milo’s charge ? whofe 
force has only been employed to fave the 
Hate from the violence of Clodius, when 
he could not be brought to a trial. Had 
he been inclined to kill him, how often had 
he the faireft opportunities of doing it ? 
Mio-ht he not legally have revenged him- 
felf* upon him, when he was defending his 
Jioufe and hoiifehold gods again 11 his afiaiilt? 
Might he not, when that . excellent citizen 
and^ brave man, P. Sextus, his colleague, 
was wounded ? might he not, when 
Fabricius, that worthy man, was abufed, 
and a moft baibarous flaughter made in 
the forum, upon his propoiing the lav/ for 
my reftoration? might he not, when the 
hoiife of L. Cajcilius, that upright and 
brave prxtor was attacked ? might he not, 
on that day when the law pah'ed in rela- 
tion to me f when a vaft concourfe of peo- 
ple from all parts of Italy, animated with 
a concern for my fafety, would, with joy- 
ful voice, have celebrated the glory of the 
a6lion, and the whole city have claimed 
the honour fof what was performed by 
Milo alone 

At that time P. Lentulus, a man of dif- 
itinguifhed worth and bravery, was conful ; 
tJie proftfled enemy of Clodius, the aven- 
ger of his crimes, the guardian of the Se- 
nate, the defender of your decrees, the 
fupporter of that public union, and the 
rellorer of my fafety : there were feven 
?ra;tors, and eight tribunes of the people 
n my intereft, in oppofition to him, Pom- 
)ey, the firlt mover and patron of my 
’fturn, w'as his enemy ; whofe important 
ind illuftrious decree for my reftoratiou 
v as fccondcd by the whole fenate ; who 
licouraged the Roman people, and when 
e palled a decree in my favour at Capua, 
^ive the lignal to all Italy, Iblicitous for 
ly fafety, and imploring his allillance in 
Jy behalf, to repair in a body to Rome 
) have my fentence reverfed. In a word, 
le citizens were then fo inflanled wdth 
ige againll him from their affeaion to me, 
lat had he been killed at that jundlure, 
ey would not have thought fo much of 
^quitting as of rewarding the perfon by 
^ofe hand he fell. And yet Milo fo far 
'temper, that though he pro- 
cuted him twice, in a court of judica- 
re, he never had recourfe to violent 
Jalures againll him. But what do I 
while Milo was a private perfon, 
ood accufed by Clodius before the 
iopU, whan Fompey was aflat^jted m the 


midft of a Ipecch he was making in Milo’s 
favour, what a fair opportunity, and I 
will even add, fufficient reafon was there 
for difpatching liim? Again, when Mark 
Antony had, on a late occafion, raifed in 
the minds of all good men the moll lively 
hopes of feeing the llate in a happier con- 
dition ; w'hen that noble youth had bravely 
undciuken t*ie defence of his coi ntry in 
a moii dangerous quarter, and had ac- 
tually fccUred that wild beaft iu the toils 
of jullicc, which he endeavoured to avoid: 
Immortal gods ! how favourr.hle was tha 
time and place for deftroying him? When 
Clodius conceakd himfelf beneath a dark 
Hair-cafe, how eafily could Milo have de- 
Hroyed that plague of his country, and 
thuo have heightened the glory of Antony, 
without incuning the hatied of any ? How 
often was it in his power, while the co- 
mitia were held in the field of Mars ? 
when Clodius had forced his way within 
the inclofure, and his party began, by hia 
dirediion, to draw their fwords and throw 
Hones ; and then on a fudden, being llruck 
with terror at the fight of Milo, fled to 
the Tiber, how earneftly did you and every 
good man willi that Milo had then dif- 
played his valour ? 

Can you imagine then that Milo would 
chufc to incur the ill-will of any, by an adion 
which he forbore when it would hava 
gained him the applaufe of all ? Would 
he make no fcruple of killing him at tha 
hazard of his own life, without any pro- 
vocation, at the moft improper time and 
place, whom he did not venture to attack 
when he had jullice on his fide, had fo 
convenient an opportunity, and would have 
run no rifque? efpecially, my lords, when 
his llruggle for the fupreme oflicc in the 
Hate, and the day of his^cledlion was at 
hand; at which critical feaibn (for I know 
by experience how timorous ambition is, 
and what a folicitous concern there is about 
the confulate) we dread not only the charges 
that may openly be brought againil 
us, but even the moll fecret whifpers and 
hidden furmifes ; whCn we tremble at every 
rumour, every falfe, forged, and frivolous 
flory; wjhen we explore the features, and 
wMteh the looks of every one we- meet,^ 
For' nothing is fo changeable, fo ticklifli, 
fo frail and fo flexible, as the inclinations 
and fentiments of our fellow-citizens upofli 
fuch occafions ; they are not only dif- 
pleafed with the diflionourable condudl of 
a candidate, but are often difgufled with 
hi 9 moH worthy a<^ons, ^hali Milo then 
X X be 
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V)e fiippofed, on the very day of elcdlion, 
a day which lie had lorig willicd for and 
impaik'txtly expeded, to prefent hiiofelf 
befoic that aagud afleinhiy of the centu- 
ries, Jiaving his hands ftained with blood, 
publ civ .icknou ledgiiig and proclaiming 
his nnilt ? Who can believe this of the 
man.? yn who can doubt, hut that CIo- 
dius iin gined lie iiiould reign without 
contn>iil, were Milo murdered .? What 
flia’l we lay, my lords, to that which is 
the fource of all audaciournefs i Does not 
evc! y one know, that the hope of impu- 
nity !s the geiiid t- ’Tipt.ition to the com- 
rnihiop of critn s r N< .v hieh of tliefe 
two was tin* inof i '>:<(1 to this ? Milo, 
wl'.o is now upon ‘ is trial for an adivin 
wi-ieh ir.ull be deemed at leall I'.eceluiry, 
if net gloriou' ; or C?iodiu 5 , who had I'o 
tlior- ueh a contempt fui the nuthoiiiy of 
the rnagifl't ate, and for penalties, tliat he 
took delight in nothing that was chher 
Jigreeablc to n itnre or conf'llc nt w uh l.iw .? 
But V hy IhoulU I labour this point fo much, 
why d fpute any longer ? I appeal to you, 
Pciilius, who ric a moll worthy and 
excellent citizen ; 1 call you, Marcus L’ato, 
to^ witnefs ; both of you placed on tltat 
tribunal by a kind orfujicrnatural diredlion. 
You were told by M. Favonuis, that Clo- 
dius declared to him, and you wcie told it 
in Clodius’s Inc time, that iViilo ll^ould 
not live tiirce <1 .ys longer. In three days 
time he atU’tnpted wh.nt’he Ju-.d threat- 
ened: if he then made no fcruplc of pub- 
Jidiing his clcfign, can you entertain anv 
doubt of it when it was adually carried 
into cxcc'Jtitni .? 


hut hoH' could Clcd'.us be certain as to 
the day ? This I ha\ c alreadv accounted 
loi. J here was no dliiiculty in knowing 
W n the diij^tor of Lanuvium was to 
pt yfoi m h k Ihted faci liices. H faw th .t 
Milo wr; oiiligcd to let out for Laniiviuni 
on that very day. ^ Accordingly he was 
befor •-hand with him. But on\/hat d.ay > 
that day, on wdiich, as T 'Mentioned berore, 
a niad aircmbly was he! I by his mercer ii y 
ti;l)unc; x.liichaay,-* li'cS ulTLniblv, wliirh 
tumult, he Mould rewi have left, iVhe h-ul 
notheci eager to e'ccute his mcditr.kl 
Villaiay. So that h ,■ kid not the lead t,,... 
tence tor midcrtal tug the jounuv, but a 
flrongre.tfon for at home : while 

rvlilo, on the contrary, vcnhl not portibly 
. ):-id not on y .1 fumdent rt-afon 

for leavtng the cny, but vv.is under an 
Bofolute nece' ty of doing it. Now what 
« It appear that, as Clodius certainly knew 


Milo would be on the road that day, Mifc 
could not fo much as fufpeft the fame oj 
Clodius ? Firii then, I alk which way hg 
could come at the know ledge of it ? ^ 

queliion which yon cannot put, with refped 
to Clodius. For had he applied to no 
body elfe, T. Patinas, his intimate friend, 
could have informed him, that Milo, 
being didfator of Lanuvium, was 'obliged 
to create a prielt there on that very day, 
Pehdes, there were many other perfons, al] 
the inhabitants of Lanuvium indeed, from 
whom he migiit have very cafily had thk 
piece of intelligence, But of whom dijl 
Milo enquiie of Clodius's return ? I fli.iljl 
allow, how ever, that he did enquire ; nayP 
I thall grant farther, with my friend 
rius, fo liberal am I in my conceHior-J 
that he corriipU'd a flive. Read the evi 
dence that is before you : C. Calhnius of 
1. teramna, furnamed Scola, an intimate 
frh-nl and companion of P. Clodius, who 
fwoieon a foimer occafion that Clodiii' 
was at Internmna and at Rome at the 
fame hour, tells you that P. Clodius iii.j 
tended to have fpeut that day at his feat 
near Alba, but that hearing very unci. 
pe<^fedly of the death of Cyrus the archi 
ted, he determined immediately to returp 
to Rome. Tlic fame evidence is given is 
by C. Clodius, another companion of F 
Cli'-dbis. 

Obl'trve, my lords, how much this evi 
de.ice makes for us. In the firil place t 
plainly appears, tliat Milo did not under 
tafee his jourmy with a defign to way l.i' 
Clodius, as he could not have the lej 
profped of meeting him. In the nev 
place, (for 1 fee no rcafon why I (hou'f 
not liken ife fpeak for myfelf) you knoHi 
my loid.s, the 1 C were peifons who in the 
y.cal for canying on this profecution tii- 
not fcruplc to fay, that though the murilc 
was committed by the hand of Milo, tf/ 
plot was laid by a more eminent {'trlot 
In a word, tiiofe worthlefs and abandonfk 
wretclics leprefented me as a robber ar.j 
affafhn. But tliis calumny is confiiwl 
b> their own w-itneffes, who deny that Clcl 
diu. would have returned to Rome tliT 
day, if he had not heard of the death > 
Cyrus. 'I'lius 1 recover my fpirits ; 1 
acquitted, and am under no apprelienlion 
lelf 1 ihouh’ feer* to have contrive ‘ 'f’* 

I could not fo much as have fufp 
Proceed J now to their other 
Clodiu', fay they, had not tht; leailthoi'^' 
of way-laying Milo, becaufe he w^as | 
liaVe remained at Albanum, and 

4 . 
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i\cver have gone from his country-feat to 
commit a murder. But I plainly perceive 
that the perfon, who is pretended to have 
informed him of Cyruses death, only in- 
Iformed him of Milo's approach. For 
|why inform him of the death of Cyrus, 
whom Clodius, when he went from Rome, 
left expiring ? I was with him, and fealed 
up his will along with Clodius ; for he had 
publicly made his will, and appointed Clo- 
dias and me his heirs. Was a meffengcr 
fent him then by four o’clock the next day 
to acquaint him with the death of a per- 
fon, whom but the day before, about nine 
in the morning, he had left breathing his 
laH.? 

Allowing it however to be fo, what rea- 
fon was there for hurrying back to Rome ? 
For what did he travel in the night-time ? 
what occahoned all this difpatch ? was it 
becaufe he was the heir? In the firft 
^lace this required no hurry; and, in the 
pext, if it had, what could he have got 
that night, which he muft have loft, had 
b come to Rome only next morning? 
And as a journey to town in the night was 
rather to be avoided than deftred by CIo- 
iius, fo if Milo had formed any plot againft 
lis enemy, and had known that he was 
o return to town that evening, he would 
lave ftopped and waited for him. He 
night have killed him by night in a fuf- 
licious place, infefted with robbers. No- 
body could have dilbelieved him if he had 
lenied the fa<^t, fmee even after he has 
lonfelTed it, every one is concerned for 
lis fafety. Firft of all, the place itfelf 
I'ould have been charged with it, being a 
launt and retreat for robbers ; while the 
ilent folitude and fliades of night muft 
lave concealed Milo: and then as fuch 
lumbers have been aflaultedand plundered 
>y Clodius, and fo many others were ap- 
»rehenfive of the like treatment, the fuf* 
|icion muft naturally have fallen upon 
hem; and, in ftiort, all Etruria might 
ave been profecuted. But it is certain 
hat Clodiifs, in his return that day from 
iricia, called at Albanum* Now though 
lilo had known that Clodius had left 
^ncia, yet hC had reafon to fufpeft that 
e would call at his feat which lies upon 
le road, even though he was that day to 
'turn to Rome. Why then did he not 
lather meet him fooner and prevent his 
caching it, or poft himfelf where he was 
[re Clodius was to pafs in the night- time? 
^hus far, my lords, every circumftance 
^curs to prove that it was for Milo’s 
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intereft Clodius ftiould live ; that, on the 
contrary, Milo’s death was a moft defir-, 
able* event for anfwering the purpofes of 
Clodius; that on one lide there was a 
moft implacable hatred, on the other not 
the leaft; that the one had been conflnu- 
ally employing himfelf in arts of violence, 
the other only in oppofing them ; that the 
life of Milo was threatened, and his death 
publicly foretold by Clodius, whereas 
nothing of that kind was ever heard from 
Milo; that the day fixed for Milo’s jour- 
ney was well known to his adverfary, whiU 
Milo knew nothing when Clodius was to 
return; that Milo’s journey was necefi'ary, 
but that of Clodius rather the contrary; 
that the one openly declared his intention 
of leaving Rome that day, while the other 
concealed his intention of .returning; that 
Milo made no alteration in his meafure.s, 
but that Clodius feigned an excufe for al- 
tering his ; that if Milo had defigned to 
way-lay Clodius, he would have waited for 
him near the city till it was dark, but 
that Clodius, even if he had been under 
no apprehenfions from Milo, ought to have 
been afraid of coming to town fo late at 
night. 

Let us nour conlider the principal pointy 
whether the place where they encountered 
was moft favourable to Milo, or to Clo- 
dius. But can there, my lords, be any 
room for doubt, or for any farther delibe- 
ration upon that? It was near the eftate 
of Clodius, where at leaft a thoufand able- 
bodied men were employed in his mad 
fchemes of building. Did Milo think he 
fhould have an advantage by attacking 
him from an eminence, and did he for 
this reafon pitch upon that fpot for tins 
engagement ? or was he not rather ex- 
efted in that place by lu^ adverfary, who 
oped the fituation would favour his af- 
fault? The thing, my lords,- fpeaks for. 
itfelf, which muft be allowed to be of 
the greateft importance in determining a 
queftion. Were the affair to be repre- 
fented only by painting, inftead of being 
exprclTed by words, it would even then 
clearly appear which was the traitor, and 
which was free from all mifehievous de- 
ligns ; when, the one V/as fitting in hj& 
chariot mutHcd up in his cloak, and his 
wife along with him. Which of thefe c;r- 
cumftances was not a very grCat incum- 
brance ? the drefsi the chariot, or 
companion ? How could he be wOtfc 
equipped for an engagement, when he was 
wrapt up in a cloak, cmbartaficd with it 
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went, even when he was hurrying 
Tufcaa camp; at that time he liad m 


chariot, and almoft fettered by his wife ? 
Obferve the other now, in the firit place, 
fallying out on a fuduen from hij> feat; 
for wliat reafon ? in the evening; what 
tirged him late ; to what purpofe, efpe- 
tially at that feafon ? He calls at Tom- 
pey.’s feat ; with what view ? I’o fee Poin- 
pey ? He knew he was at Allium. I'o 
fee his houfe ? He had been in it a thou- 
fand times. What then could be tiie rea- 
fon of this loitering and fliifting about ? 
He wanted to be upon the fpot when Milo 
came up. 

Now plcafc to compare the travelling 
equipage of a determined robber with that 
ot Milo. Clodius, before that day, al- 
w’ays travelled with his wife; he was then 
without Iier ; he never ufed to travel but 
in his chariot; he was then on horfeback: 
he was attended witji Greeks wherever he 

to the 

. . . - * / nothing 

inlignificant in his retinue. Milo, con- 
trary to his ufual manner, happened tlieii 
to take with him his wife’s fingers, and a 
whole train of her women : Clodius, who 
never failed to carry his whores, his Cata- 
mites, and his bawds along with him, was 
then attended by none but thofe ulio feem- 
cd to be picked out by one anotlier. How 
came he then to be overcome? Bccanfe 
the traveller is not always killed by the 
robner, but fometimes the robber by the 
traveller; bccaufe, though Clodius was 
prepaied, and fell upon thofe who were 
tmprepared,yct Clodius was but a woman, 
«nd they were men. Nor indeed was Milo 
ever fo little unprepared, as not to he a 
tnatch for him almoft at any time. He 
was always fenfible how much it was Clo- 
dms s intcrdl to get rid of him, what an 

Till"'""'" ^vliat 

-nT of; and 

• nnnt rL i ""as 

devoted* f * *d *0 ^ ^ ^ ''' ^ •"■■'nner 


aupid leader, who whe, h7Cf 

ra^er^ IJferfeVff ’ 1"'*^ 
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venge for their mailer’s death. Why then 
did he give them their freedom ? He wa» 
afraid, 1 fuppofe, led; they Ihould betray 
him, led they Ihould not be able to endure 
pain, led the torture Ihould oblige them 
to confefs that P. Clodius was killed l y 
Milo’s fervants on the Appian way. But 
what occafion for torture ? what was y<m 
to extort ? If Clodius was killed ? he wa, 
but whether lawfully or iinlaw' fully, can 
never be determined by torture. Whcn| 
the quelUon relates to the matter of fair, 
we may have recourfe to the executioner 
but when to a point of equity, the judge] 
mud decide. 

Let us then here examine into what Is| 
to be the fubjeft of cnquii y in tJie preferti 
cafe; for as to what yon would extort I J 
torture, \\c con Ilfs it all. But if you a^k| 
why he gave them their frectlom, rathci 
than why he bellowed fo fmall a re\\.irJ| 
upon them, it Hicw s that you do not ev^ 
know how to find fault with this a«flionol 
your adverl'ary. For M. C.ilo, wdio fml 
on tliis bench, and who always fpeaks \v!tii 
tlie utinod rcfoUition and fleadinels, l.i 
.and faid it in a tumuluicnis aficinbly, ulucrj 
however was quelled by his aiuhonn, 
that thofe who liad doiended tlwir mailer 
life, well deferved not only their libeit 
but the highed rewaids. For what a 
ward can be great enough for fuch nfrcc 
tionate, fuch worthy and faitliful fc*rvanr 
to whom their rnalter is indebted for 
life? And which is yet a higher oblign 
tion, to wdiom he owes it, that his moll ir 
vetcrate enemy has not ft ailed his e; 
and fiitiated his uilhes, w itli the fight t| 
hi> mangled blood\ coile. Wlio, if ti c 
had not been made free, thele delivcic 
of their mailer, tliefe avengers of grii 
thefe defenders of innocent blood, nni 
have been put to the torture, it is niitj 
ter, however, of no fmaJI fatisfa^lion 
him, uiider his prclent misfortunes, to 
flefl, that whatever becomes of himltl 
he has had it in his power to reward tlicc] 
as they deferved. But the torture that 
now infilling in the porch of the tcnipw 
of Liberty, bears hard upon Milo. Up^] 
whofe Haves is it iiiHided? do you 
«n thofe of P. Clodius. Who demandcj 
them? Appius. Who produced them 
Appius, From whence came they? 

Appius, Good gods I can any thing ^ 
niore fevere? Servants aic never examii’'^ 
againll their mailers but in cafes of inc«f 
as in the inllance of Clod us, who nowap 
prouches nearer the than vvhei^j 
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fiwde his way into their very prcfencc; Milo’s caufe has ever been approved by 
for the fame entjuiry is made into his death, the fenate; for tliofe wife men perceived 
as if their facrea m\ficries had been vio- the jiilfice of his caufe, his prefence of 
lated. But our ancellors would not allow mind, and the rcfolution with which lie 

I Have to be put to the torture for what- made his defence. Have vou forgot, my 
ideded his mader, not becaufe the truth lords, wh.en the news of Clodius’s death 
:ould not thus be difeovered, but bccaufe had readied us, what were the reports arid 
heir maders thought it didionourable and opinions that prevailed, not only amongll 
vorfe than death itfelf. Can the truth be the enemies of Milo, but even amongd 
iiicovered when the flaves of tlic profecu- feme other weak perfons, who affirmed 
or are brought as witncfles againd the that Milo would not return to Rome? 
)crfon accLifed? Let us hear now what For if he committed the faft in the heat 
:ind of an eA'aniination this was. Call in of pafflon, from a principle of refentment, 
^ofeit', call in Calca. Did Clodius way- they imagined lie would look upon the death 
ay Milo? He did. Drag them indantly of P. Clodius as of fuch confequence, that 
o execution; he did not. Let them have he could be content to go into banilhment, 
heir libeity. What can be more fatisfac- after having fatiated his revenge with the 
ory than this rrethod of examination ? blood of his enemy ; or if he put him to 
They arc hurried away on a fudden to the death with a view 10 the fafety of his couii- 
ack, but are confined fcparately, and try, they weie of opinion that the fame 
hrown into dungeons, that no perfon may brave man, after he had faved the date by 
lave an opportunity of fpeaking to them : expofing his own life to danger, would 

lad, after having been, for .a hundred chearfully fubmit to the law's, and leaving 
ays, in the hands of the profeeutor, he us to enjoy the blcflings he had prefervea, 
lunfelf produces them. What can be be fatisfied himlelf with immortal glory, 
[lore fair and impartial than fuch an exa- Otliers talked in a more frightful manner, 
[iination? called him a Catiline; he w’ill breaic 

^ but if, my lords, you arc not yet con- out, faid they, lie will feize fome drong 
linced, though the thing fhines out with place, lie will make war upon his country, 
Rch diorg and full evidence, that Milo How wretched is often the fate of thofo 
pturned to Rome w'itii an innocent mind, citizens who have done the mod important 
mhiined with guilt, undiduibed by fear, fcr. ices to their country! their nobled 
nd free fioni the accuf.itions of con-, actions are not only forgot, but they are 
leiice; call to mind, I befcech you by even fufpetflcd of the mod impious, 'Fhele 
ic immoitr.l gods, the expedition with fuggedions therefore were gronndjefs: 
iiich he came back, Iiis entrance into the yet they mud have proved too well fomid- 
um while liie lenatc-houfe w as in flames, cd, had Milo done any thing that could 
le greatnefs of foul he difeovered, the not be defended with truth and judice. 
t'k lie allumed, the fpeech he made on Why ihould 1 mention the calumnies 
ic occafion. He delivered himfelf up, that were afterwards heaped upon him? 
-It only to the people, but even to tlie And thougli they were fuch as would have 
uatc; nor to the fenate alone, but even filled any "bread with terror that had the 
, appointed for the public fecu- lead confeioufners of guilt, yet how he 

> , nor merely to them, but even to the bore them ! Immortal gods 1 bore them, 
aoiity of him whom the fenate h.ad in- did I fay? Nay, how he defpifed and fet 

II with the care of the wliole repub- them at nought 1 Though a guilty per- 

Italy, and all the mi- fon even of the greated"courage, nor an 
* 1 ^^^^ Rome : to whom he would innocent perfon, unlcfs endued with the 

cr have delivered himfelf, if he had greateft f6rtitude, could never have nc- 
Uf of the goodnefs of his gledied them. It was whifpered about, 

^ heard every that a vail number of fliitlds, fwoids, 

tmre’ of very great bridles, darts, and javelins might be found; ' 

: to 7 Pufpicions, and gave ere- that there was not a drect nor lane in the 

J forc°'^^f Great, my lords, is city, where Milo had not hired a houfe ; 

iocent 5 great both in the that arms were conveyed down the Tiber 

ir.s L Ocriculum ; that his houfe on 

lament ^he other imagine their pu- the Capitoline bill was filled with diields ; 
inde before their eyes, and that every other place was full of 

IS U Without good reafon that hand-granades for firing the city, 'I'heie 

Xx3 ftoides 
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Rories were not only reported, but almoft 
believed ; nor were they looked upon as 
groundlefs till after a fcarch was made. 1 
could not indeed but applaud the wonder- 
ful diligence of Pompey upon the occa- 
fion: but to tell you freely, my lords, what 
I think : thofe who are charged wiih the 
care of the whole republic, are obliged to 
jhear too many doiies; nor indeed is it in 
their power to avoid it. He could not re- 
fufe an audience to a paultry fellow of a 
pried, Licinius I think he is called, who 
gave information that Milo’s {laves, hav- 
ing got drunk at his houfe, confefied to 
hira a plot tliey had formed to murder 
Pompey, and that afterwards one of them 
had dabbed him, to prevent his difeover- 
iug it. Poinjs^ey received this intelligence 
rt his gardens. 1 was fent for immedi- 
ately ; and by the advice of his friends 
the affair laid before the fci'.ate. I 
could not help being in the greatcll con- 
Jlei nation, to fee the guardian both of me 
and rpy country under fo great an appre- 
honfion ; yet 1 could not help wondering, 
that fich credit was given to a butcher; 
that the confefhons of a parcel of drunken 
itaves Hiould be read ; and that a wound in 
iJie fide, whicli feemed to be tlic prick 
only of a needle, Ihould be taken for the 
thrud of a gladiator. But, as I iinder- 
dand, Pompey was diewing his caution, 
rather than his fear; and was difpofed to 
be fufpicious of every thing, that you 
might have reafon to fyar nothing. There 
was a rumour alfo, that the houfe of C. 
Ca:hip, fo eminent for his rank and ccu- 
mge, ivas actacked for fevcral hours in the 
lurht Np body heard, no body perceiv- 
es ..pv thii g of it, though the place was 
o pubii _ , yet the afl'air was thought fit to 
< p pio ed into. I could never fufnc6l 
.a ip.m of Pompey’s didinguidicd valour. 
Of bMng timorous ; nor yet think any 
c unon too great in one, who has taken 
tmon himfelf the defence of the whole re- 
[' yoc. A Icmatcr too. in a full houfe, 
^^mirnrd lately m the capitol, that Milo 
under his gown at that very 
; ../on which he dript himfelf in Hiat 
i: =;cred temple, that, fincc his life and 

Mim UP P mignt {peak for him. 

a.tL ir.aH.K,i.b fcrgeries : but if, rftcr all 

1 (ay. anu {i io, that yoy 


may hear me. If you are afraid Milo, 
if you imagine that he is cither now form- 
ing, or has ever before contrived, any 
wicked defign againft your life ; if the 
forces of Italy, as feme of your agents al, 
ledge, if this armed force, if the Capitoline 
troops, if thefe Gentries and guards, if the 
chofen band of young men that guard your 
perfon and your houfe, are armed againd 
the affaults of Milo ; if all thefe precau- 
tions are taken and pointed againd him, 
great undoubtedly mud be his drength, 
and incredible his valour, far furpafling 
the forces and pow er of afingle man, fince I 
the mod eminent of all our generals is 
fixed upon, and the whole republic armed | 
to refid him. But who does not know, 
that all the infirm and feeble parts of the 
date arc committed to your care, to be 
redored and drengthened by this armed 
force ^ Could Milo have found an oppor- 
tunity, he would immediately have con- 
vinced you, that no man ever had a dronger 
adedion for another than he has for you; 
that he never declined any danger, where 
your dignity was concerned ; that, to raife 
your glory, he often encountered that men- 
der Clodius ; that his tribunate was em- 
ployed, under your diredion, in fecuring 
my fafeiy, which you had then fo much at 
heart ; that you aftei wards protedod him, 
when his life was in danger, and ufed your 
intered for him, when he dood for the 
praetoriliip ; that there were two per fens 
whofe warmed frienddiip he hoped he 
might always depend upon ; yourlelf, on 
account of the obligations you laid him 
under, and me on account of the favours 
I received from him. If he had failed 
in the proof of all this; if your fufpi- 
cions had been fo deeply rooted as not to 
be removed; if Italy, in a word, nnill 
never have been free from new le\ic', 
nor the city from arms, without Milo’s dc* 
drudion, he would not have fcrupled, fucfi 
is his nature and principles, to bid adiei” 
to his country : but ftrd he would hav« 
called upon tliee, O thou great one, as he 
now docs. 

Con fide r how uncertain and variable the 
condition of lilc is, how unfcttled aud io* 
condant a thing fortune ; what unfaithful* 
nefs is to be found amongd fiiends; wiu* 
difguifes fuited to times and circumdanccsi 
v4iat 4cfcrtion, what cowardice in our 
gers, even of thole who are deared to 
I’here will, there will, I fay, be a tim<^’ 
and the day will certainly come, when 
f4ft‘ty dill, I hope* to youf forturif*' 
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though changed perhaps by fome turn of 
the common times, wh’cb, as CMpeiience 
ihews, will often happen to us all, may- 
want the alfe^tion of the fiicndliell, the 
fidelity of the worthiell, and tiic courage of 
the bravell man living. Though who can 
believe that Pompey, fo well /killed in the 
laws of Rome, in ancient ufages, and the 
conllitution of his country, wiien the I'enate 
had given it him in charge, to fee that 
the republic recei -ued 7 io detrithent ; a fen- 
tcnce always /lihicient. /'or arnvng the con- 
fuls without a/iig' ing tiu-in an armed force ; 
that he, I fiy, when an aimy and a cho.'cn 
band of fohliers were af’ianed him, fhoiild 
wait, the event ol this nial, and defend 
the c mdiK^l of the man who u^anted to 
abrlllli trials? It was fudicient that Pom- 
pey cleaiei Milo from thofe ciiarges that 
wcie advanced againd him, by eaatding a 
]aw’, according to wiiicli, in my opinion, 
Milo ought, and by the confclfioii of all, 
might la\\ fully be acquitted. But by fit- 
ting in that place, attended by a numerous 
guaid affigned liim by public authoiity, 
he fiiliicienriy declares his intention is not 
to overawe, (for what can be more un- 
Wt.ithy a man of hij*r chnraclcr, tiian to 
obl’gc you to condemn a perfon, whom, 
fianr. numerous rrccedents, and by virtue 
cf liii own authoiity, lie might have pu- 
mlhod himfelf) but to prote<il you : he 
means only to com ince you that, notwith- 
Itanding ycllerday’s riotous affeinbly, you 
arc at fud liberty to pafs fentence accord- 
ing to your own judgments. 

Bur, my lords, the Clodian accufuion 
gives me no concern ; for I am not fo llu- 
pid, lo void of all experience, or fo igno- 
rant of your fentiments, as not to know' 
your opinion in relation to tho death of 
L'lodius. And though I had not refuted 
the charge, as I have done, yet Mdo 
might, with fafety, have made the follovv- 
ing glorious declaration in public, though 
falfe one ; I have flain, 1 have Jfl.iin, 
not a Sp. Madius, who was fufpeded of 
aiming at the regal power, becaufe he 
■-ouitcd the favour of the people by lower- 
ing the price of corn, and heUovving cx- 
^i.ivagant prefents to the ruin of his own 
o ate ; not a Tiberius Gracchus, who fe- 
|JHiou/ly depofed his colleague from his 
"lagiitracy ; though even their deilroyers 
-ve filled the world wdth the glory of 
exploits : but 1 have flain the man 
^ ufe this language, 

MO had faved his country at the hazard 

g.vji w'hofe abominable adul- 


t 


teries our noblcll mitroixs difeovered (v>.n 
in the moil facted recciies of ilic imiHvirtal 
gods; the man, by whole punilhment the 
lenate freijuently determined to atone for 
the violation of (>ur religious rnes: the 
man wdiofc inccll wit.d Jiis ow n filler, I.u- 
CLilIus fvvore J’c had diTcovercd, by due 
cvamii.ation : the man w ho, by the violence 
of his flaves, expelled a perfon efteemed 
by the feiiatc, the people, and all n.i- 
tions, as the prckrvci of the city and the 
lives of the citi/,ens ; the man, who gave 
and took .iway kingdoms, and pai celled 
out the woJd to whom be pleui'ed : the 
man w'l;0, after having commiiitd fcvcrnl 
murders in tJie foium, by force of arms 
obliged a cili'zen of illuhiious virtue and 
cluiader to confine hlniielf v/ithin the 
walls of hi* own hou/e : tl;e man, who 
thought no inllancc of \ijiainy or luff 
unlawful: ti.e man, wuho fired the table 
of the Nymplis, in Oi inr to deilroy the 
public regiiler, which contained the cen- 
lurc of his crimes; in a word, the man, 
who governed himfelf by no law, difre- 
garded all civil intHtutions, and obferved 
no bounds in the divifion of property ; who 
never attempted to fei/.e the eflate of 
anotJier by quirks low, fiiborned evi- 
dence, or falfe oaths, but employed the 
more effectual means of regulai troops, 
encampments, and ftandards ; who by his 
armed forces endeavoured to diivn-froiu 
their poffeffions, not only the 'I’ufcans (for 
them he utterly defpifed) but Varms, 
one of our judges, that brave man and 
worthy citizen ; wJio with his archirci^s 
and rneafuies traverfed the ellates and gar- 
dens of a great many citizens, and graiped 
in his own imag^ination all that lies be- 
tween juniculuin and tlic A^ps j wdio w'hca 
he could not perfuade Titus Pecavius, an 
illuilrious ana brave Roman knight, to fell 
an iilaiid upon the Pretian lake, immedi- 
ately conveyed timber, llone, mortar and 
land, into tiiC iOaiid in boats, and made 
no fciuple of building a houie on another 
perfun’s eflate, even vvliile the propiietur 
was viewing him from the oppofite bank ; 
w'ho had the impudence, immortal gods ! 
to declare to fiich a man as Titus Eiirfa- 
nius (for 1 Paall omit the affair relating to 
the widow Bcantia, and the young Ap»o- 
nius, both of whom he threatened with 
death, if they did not yield to hiia^ the 
po/leflion of their gardens) ; who had the 
impudence, I fay, to declaie to Titus Fur- 
fanitis, that if he did not give him the 
fam of money he dema 'd^d, he would 
X X 4. ' ^ 
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convey a dead botiy into his houfe, in 
order to expoie To eminent a man to the 
public odium; who dirpofleflcd his brother 
Appius of his eiUte in his abfence, a man 
united to me in the clofefl: friendflilp ; 
who attempted to run a wall through a 
court-yard belonging to his fidcr, and to 
build it in fuch a manner as not only to 
render the court-yard ufelefs, but to de- 
piive her of all entrance and accefs to her 
houfe. 

Yjct all thefe violences were tolerated, 
though cominiued no lefs againll; the com- 
jnonvvcalth tlian againll private pcifons, 
agaiuil the remotcll as well as the nearell, 
llrangcis ns well as relations; but tl'.e 
nn.wing pillercc of Rome was bccoUiC, 1 
];r.u'v not ho'A, peiRt^lly h.ardered and cal- 
Ir.us. Yet 1)/ \s hat means could you hive 
v.’.irdcd off tho'c dingeislhat were mere 
iumitHiiate and ilircatcning, or Itow could 
you have iubmitled to his government, if 
f'.o load Ovtai'ned it? 1 pafs bv our allies, 
foreign nations, k nga and princes; for it 
V. as ymir aident p-a, er that he would turn 
himlelfloofe upon thofc rather than upon 
ymur eliates, your Iroiifcs, and your mo- 
ney. Your money did 1 lay? Byheav ens, 
lie had never retrained Ins unbi idled lull 
from violating your wives and children. 
J)o you imagine that thei'e things aie mere 
fictions ? are th.ey not evident ? not pub- 
licly known ? not remembered by all ? Is 
it not rotor joLis tliat he attempted to ralfe 
an army of iRvcs, (Irong enough to make 
liiwu maker of the whole rc])ul)lic, and of 
the property of every Roman ^ Wheierore 
if Milo, holding the bloody dagger i nr his 
hand, had cried aloud, Citizen's, 1 befecch 
you dra,v near and attend: I have killed 
Pnhiius Clcdius : \yith this right-hand, with 
thi, d tgger, 1 l ave f.ived \ oui lives from 
that fury, which ro lavvs, no government 
tmuld ickrain: Xo'mc alYnc tt is owing-, 
that jullicc, eejuiry, laws, liberty, modelly. 
and decency, Jiave yet a beirg in Rome : 
could there be any loom fur Kiilo to fear 
how 1 is country would take jt ? Who is 
there now that does ‘not api rove and ap- 
plaud i; ? Where is the man that dovs not 
think and declare it as his opinion, that 
Milo his done the grcaUrll pofiible fer-.icc 
to his country; that he has fpread joy 
^mongk the inhabitants of Rome, of all 
Jtaiy, and the w.uole world ? [ cannot in- 
deed icmrrninc how J.igh the traiifports 
cf the Roman people may have rilen hi 
fnru'ir .imt.-, tuis picfent age however 
juo bvwn Witnels to many Tmiai vidoues 


of the braveft generals ; but none of them 
ever occafioncd fuch real and lading joy. 
Commit this, my lords, to your memo- 
ries. 1 hope that you and your children 
will enjoy many bleflings in the republic, 
and that each of them will be attended 
with this rclieflion, that if P. Clodius 
had lived, you would have enjoyed none 
of them. We now entertain the higheft, 
and, I trud, the bed-grounded hopes, 
that fo excellent a perfon being conful, 
the liccntioufnefs of men being curbed, 
their fchemes broke, law and judice cd.i- 
blhhed, the prefent will be a mod fortu- 
nate year to Rome. But wjio is fo dupid 
as to imagine this would have been the 
cale h id Clod us lived ? How could you 
pofilMy have been fccurc in the podeflion 
of what belongs to you, of your own pri- 
vate piopcrty, under the tyranny of fuch a 
f u 1 y } 

i am not afraid, my lords, that I fltould 
feem to let niy refentment for perfonal in- 
juries rife fo high, as to charge thefe things 
upon him wi-h more freedom than truth. 
For though it might be expeiRcd this dtould 
be the piincipal motive, yet fo common an 
enemy was he to atl mankind, that rny 
averfiun to him was fcarccly greater than 
that of the whole world. It is impollible 
to exprefs, or indeed to imagine, what a 
villain, what a pernicious mondcr he was. 
But, my lords, attend to this ; the prefent 
trial relates to the death of Clodius : form 
now in your minds (for our thoughts aie 
free, and reprefent what they plcafe jull 
in the fame manner as we perceive what 
we fee) form, I fay, in your minds the 
piflurc of what I diall now dcfciibe. Sup- 
pofe I could peifuade you to acquit Milo, 
on condition that Clodius Ihculd revive. 
V'^hy do your countenances betray thule 
maiks of tear? how would he ?.deft )Oii 
when living, if the bare imagination of 
I'.im, though he is dead, fo powerful!/ 
fiiikps you? what I if Pompey hinifel.k ^ 
man pod'eded of that ment and foitur.e 
whicli enable him to cfFeff what no one 
befideL can; if he, I fay, had it in his 
power either to appoint Clodius’s death to 
be enquired into, or to raife him from 
dyad, which do you think he would chufe? 
'Fhough from a principle of friendfeip 
liiight be inclined to raife him from tl'^ 
dead, yet a regard to liis country wou’^ 
prevent him. "You therefore fit as th^ 
avengers of that man’s death, whom 
would rotieeall to life if you were abk’ 
and enquiry is made into Kis dca^h by ^ 

■ • ' law 
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law which would nc^t have pafled if it 
could liavc brought liim to life. If his 
dcitroyer then fhould co nfefi the need 

he fear to be puni filed by tliofe whom he 
h is delivered ? 'Wie Grcjlcs render divine 
honours to thofe who put tyrants to death. 
What ha\c J f'cn at Athens? what in 
otlier cities of Greece r wliat cercinonie, 
were inftituted for fucli lieroes ? what 
hymns? what fongs ? Tlie honours paid 
them were alinod equal to thofe paid to 
the immortal gods. And will you not 
only refnfc to pay any honouts to the pre- 
fcinx-r of fo great a people, and the aven- 
ftcr of fuch execrable vlllai'iics, but even 
fiitfer him. to be dragged to panifhineiu r 
}ic would have G'nifelfcd, 1 iay, had he 
done the acVion ; lie v/oiild have bravely 
and freely confelied tint he did it lor tl:e 
common good; and, in Iced, lie ought not 
only to hive confeilcd, but to have pro- 
claimed it. 

For if he does not deny an adlion for 
-which he defires nothing but pardon, is it 
lihely that he would Icruplc to confefs 
v/hat he might hope to be rewarded for ? 
unlcfs he thinks it is more agreeable to 
you, that he fliould defend his ovyn life, 
than the lives of your order ; efpecialiy, 
as by fuch a confefiion, if you were in- 
clined to be grateful, he might expeft to 
obtain the noblell honours. But if you 
had not approved of the aftion (though 
how is it polTible that a perfon can difap- 
prove of his own fafety !) if the courage 
of the braved man alive had not been 
agreeable to his countrymen ; he \/ouId 
have departed v^ iih Ileadinefs and refolu- 
tion from fo ungrateful a city. For what 
can fiiew greater ingratitude, than that all 
fhoulvl rejoice, while he alone remained 
clifconfoiate, who was the caufe of all the 
joy? Yet, in df'droying the enemies of 
our country, this has been oiw conllant 
petTu ifion, that as the glory would be our-', 
fo we fhould expeib our (hare of odium 
*ind danger. For what praife had been 
due to me, wlien in my confulate I made 
fo many havardons attempts for you and 
your pofterity, if I could have propoled 
to carry my clefigns into Execution without 
the greatcli druggies and diihculties ? what 
'vom.an would not dare to kill the mod 
villainous and outrageous citizen, if ihu 
had no danger to fear ? But the man who 
bravely defends his country with the pio- 
fpedl of public odium, danger, and death, 
a man indeed. It is the duty of a 
jfeopic to tedovy didinguilBed hOt 
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nours upon didinguilhed patriots ; and it 
is the part of a brave man, not to be in- 
d'lced by the greated fufferings to repent 
of having boldly difchargcd his duty. Milo 
therefore might have made the confellion 
wliich Ahala, Nalica, Opimius, Marius, 
.ind 1 niyfelf, formerly made. And had 
his countiy h' cn ginti'fuh he might have 
rtpo’ced ; if ungrateful, his confcience mult 
dill have fuprjertcd him under ingratitude. 
But that gratitude is due to him for this 
favour, my lords, the fortune of Rome, 
your own prefervation, and the immortal 
gods, all declare. Nor is it polfiblc that 
any man can think otherwife, but he who 
denies the exidcnce of an ov'cr-ruling 
power or divine providence ; who is un- 
adccled by the inajedy of your empire, 
the fun itfelf, the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies, the changes and laws of na- 
ture, and, above all, the wiidom of our 
ancedoi% who religioufiy obferved the 
facred rites, ceremonies^ and aufpiccs, and 
carefully tranfmitred them to their pode^ 
^ity. 

There is, there certainly is fuch a Power; 
noir can this giand and beautiful fabric of 
nature bo without an animating principle, 
when thefe bodies and feeble frames of 
ours are endowed with life and perception. 
Unlefs perhaps men think otherwife, be- 
caufe it is not immediately difeerned by 
them ; as if we could difeern that princi- 
ple of wifdom and forefjght by which wc 
a< 5 t and fpeak, or even could difcovei* the 
manner and place of its exidence This 
this is the veiy power which has often, in 
4 wonderful manner, crowned Rome with 
glory and profperity ; wliich has dedroyed 
and removed this plague; which infpired 
him with prefumption to iiritate by vio- 
lence, and provoke by the fw'ord, the 
braved of men, in order to be conquered 
by him ; a vi^Btory oyer whom would Iiave 
procured him etern.al impunity, and full 
ibopc to his audacioulneis. 'Fhis, my 
lords, was not cdefled by human prudence, 
nor even by the common care of the im- 
mortal gods. Our f.icred places them- 
felvcs, by heavens, which faw this monder 
fall, feemed to be intereded in Ids fate, 
and to vindicate their rights in his clc- 
druflion. For you, ye Alban mounts and 
•groves, 1 implore and atted, ye demo- 
iilhed altars of the Albans, the companions 
and partners of the Roman rites, which 
his fury, after having demolifhed the fa- 
cred groves, buried under the extra vagani 
piles of Ifts hlidtling. Upon his fall, youi 
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akars, your rkei, floiirifhed, your power he coveted, that this year he did not t/iinfi 
prc v.iilt’i!, which he had de/iied with all would be his own. None but Milo op- 
manner of villainy. And you, O venera- pofed his defigns ; he looked upon Pom- 
ble Jupiter! fiom your lofty Latian pey, the man who was beft able to oppofe 
inoimi, whofe lakes, whofe woods and boi- him, as firmly attached to his intereft, by 
ders, he polluted with the moll abomina- their late reconciliation. The power ol 
bic lull, and every fi^ecies of guilt, at laft Caefar he called his own; and my fall 
opened your eyes to behold his dellriic- had taught him to defpife the fentiments 


tion : to you, and in your prcfcncc, was 
the late, but juil and defeivcd penalty 
piid. For furcly it. can never be alledgcd 
that, in ids encounter with Milo before the 
chapel oi the Bma Dcay which hands upon 
the cllate of that worthy and accomplilhed 
youth, P. bex'.iu? Gallus, it was by chance 
he leceived that firll vvciind, which deli- 
vered him up to a Ihaincful death, I may 
fay under the eye of the goddefs lierfclf: 
no; It was that he might appear not ac- 
quitted by the infamous decice, but rc- 
Icrved only foj‘ this fignal punilhment. 

Nor can it bo denied that the anger of 
tlie gods infpired Ids followers with luch 
inaJnds, as lo comm t to the flames his 
cepo'cd bodv, without pageants, witiiout 
fnging, wuhout fhews, without pomp, 
wiiiiout lamentations, without any oration 
in his ptaiie, without the lites of burial, 
bciine.ircd with gore and dirt, and depriv- 
ed of that funeral tolcmnity which is al- 
ways granted even to cnemi^’s. It was 
iiKonfiliunt with piety, I imagine, that the 
luch ilaillrious perfons fiould 
giace fo mo’dlrous a panicidc; nor could 
lie hj torn by the dog'=, when dead, in a 
moic pioper place than that where he hid 
bc'. n lo <;/Len eo'ulcrnned while ahve. 
'lhul\, the fortune of the Human people 
fteirudlome iiird anvi ctuel, Wins.h hi.v 
and luifcred him to infuit tlie llate for fo 
many yc.trs. He denied uitli lud our 
mod l.Krod lites ; violated tl'.o reoil iolenm 
ceCK'cs of L ie leer.te ; openlv corrupted his 
juj ' s ; h.iradvd the feviate in his tri- 
bu'pi.iip aholilhed thofe idts which were 
j .idt. 1.1 with tlie <:onc u! rence of cveiv onHr 
for tae lat.ty of ihe llate; drove me fiom 
piy rou’Ui v; pkmdeied in y goods ; fired 
i'\V houle; perfeenred my wife and cldl- 
; decl.aed an execiable war againfl 
]h>nipey ; ailafTniated niagiilrates and ci- 
J v-ens; baint my brother’s houfe ; laid 
i ulceny wade; drove many fom their 
)i bic itions and eflatcs ; was very eager 
ai/u fniious ; tieiilier Rome, Italy, provin- 
eu. nor kingdom* , could cenfme his frenzy. 
In lies houic, hws were hatched, winch 
were to fubjedl: us to our oun flavcs ; there 
v.as nothin- behmgiig to any one^ whigh 


of all good men; Milo alone refilled 
him. 

In this fituatlon, the immortal gods, as 
I before obferved, infpired that furious 
mifereant with a defigii to way-lay Milo. 
No otherwife could the monfter have been 
dellroyed ; the date could never have 
avenged its own caufe. Is it to be imagin- 
ed, that the fenate could have reflraincd 
him when he was preetor, after having ef. 
feiRed nothing while he was only in a pri- 
vate llation ? Could the confuls have been 
firong enough to check their preetor ? In 
the firll place, had Milo been killed, the 
two confuls mufl have been of his fadion ; 
in the next place, what conful would have 
had courage to oppofe him when prmtor, 
whom he remembered, wlnle tribune, to 
have gricvoufly haraded a perlbn of con- 
fular dignity ? He might have oppreded, 
feized, and obtained every thing : by a 
new law which' was found among the other 
Clodian laws, he would liavc made our 
daves his freed-men. In fhoit, had rot 
the immortal gods infpired him, elfeinx- 
natc as he was, with tne frantic refolution 
of attempting to kill the braved of men, 
you would this day have had no lepublic. 
Had he bcenpiictor, had he been confnl, 
if indeed we can fuppole tiiat thefe tem- 
ples and tilde walls could have flood till 
ids coiiiullhip ; in Ihort, had he been alive, 
would he have committed no mifehief; 
wlio, wlien dead, by the direidion of Sex- 
tus Clodius, one of his dependants, fet the 
fenate- houle on fire ? Was ever fight more 
dreadiul, more IhOcking, and more niife- 
rable ? Xhat tlie temple of holincfs, dig- 
nity, wifdom, public counfel, the head of 
this City, the fanduary of her allies, the 
refuge of all nations, the feat granted to 
this order hv the unanimous voice of the 
Katr.an people, faould be fired, chafed, and 
denied ? And not by a giddy mob, though 
even that Would h.'^vc been dreadful, but 
by one man ; who, if he dared to commit 
fuch havpek for his deceafed fiiend as a 
levenger, what would he not, as a leader, 
have dt>ne for him when living ? He choiu 
to tlirpw the body cf Clodius into the fe- 
natc-heufe^ t) at, whtcn ^Iciid, he might 

burn 
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turn what he had Tub verted when living^. 
Are there any who complain of the Ap- 
pian way, and yet are filent as to the fe- 
nate-houfe ? Can we imagine that the fo- 
rum could have been defended againll 
that man, when living, whofe lifeiefs corfe 
deployed the fenate-houfe ? Raife, raife 
him if you can from the dead ; will you 
break the force of the living man, when 
you can fcarcc fuftain the rage occafioned 
by his unburied body ? Unlefs you pre- 
tend that you fuftained the attacks of thofe 
^vho ran to the fenatc houfe with torches, 
to the temple of Callor with feythes, and 
flew all over the forum with fwords. You 
hw the Roman people maffacred, an af- 
"embly attacked with arms, while tliey 
vere attentively hearing Marcus Coclius, 
he tribune of the people ; a man undaunt- 
ed in the fervice of the republic ; mod re- 
folute in whatever caufe he undertakes ; 
devoted to good men, and to the authori- 
ty of the fenate ; and who has difeovered 
a divine and amazing fidelity to Milo un- 
der his p'cfenc circumdances ; to which lie 
was 1 educed either by the force of envy, 
or a finguiar turn of fortune. 

Cut now 1 have faid enough in relation 
to the caufe, and perhaps taken too much 
liberty in digrefling from the main fubje«5d. 
What then remains, but to befcech and ad- 
jure you, my lords, to extend that com- 
palfion to a brave man, which he difdains 
to implore, but which I, even againd his 
confent, implore and earncdly intreat. 
Though you have not fecn him (bed a An- 
gle tear while all arc weeping around him, 
though he has preferved the fame deady 
' countenance, the fame firranefs of voice 
and language, do not on this account with- 
hold it from him : indeed 1 know not whe- 
ther thefe circumftances ought not to plead 
with you in his favour. If in the combats 
of gladiators, where perfons of the lowed 
ranlc, the very dregs of the people, are 
engaged, we look with fo much contempt 
on cowards, on thofe who meanly beg their 
lives, and are fo fond of faving the brave, 
the intrepid, and thofe who chearfully offer 
their breads to the fword ; if J, fay, we 
eel more pity for thofe who feem above 
aiking our pity, than for thofe who with 
oarnednefs intr^at it, how much more 
oujjiu we to be thus affedlcd where the in- 
Y; . Staved citizens are concern- 

f • I he words of Milo, my lords, which 
Irequently utters, and which I daily 
kiJl and confound me. May my 
cilovy-puixens, fa^s he^ ilourilh, may they 
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be fafe, may they be glorious, may they be 
happy I i\L,y this renowned city pioiper, 
and my couiuiy, which fhajl ever be dear 
to me, in whaifbever manner flie fhal! 
plcafe 10 treat me : fince I miiil not live 
with my fellow -citizens, let them enjoy 
peace and tranquillity without me ; but 
then, to me let them owe their happinefs. 
I will withdraw, and retire into exile: iff 
cannot be a member of a virtuous com- 
monwealth, it wid be fome fathfartion not 
to live in a bad one ; and as foon as I fet 
foot within a well-regulated and free date, 
there will I flx my abode, Alas, cries he, 
my fruitlefs toils ! my fallacious hopes 1 
my vain and empty fehemes 1 Could I, 
who, in my tribuncllup, when the date was 
under oppicflion, gave myfelf up wholly 
to the fervice of the fenate, which 1 found 
almoll dedroytd ; to the fervice of the Ro- 
man knights, whofe drength was fo much 
weakened; to the fervice of all good citi- 
from whom tl:c oppreflive arms of 
Clod ! us liad wreded their due authority ; 
could I ever have imagined I fliould want 
a guard of honed men to defend me? 
Wlien I redored you to your countiy, (for 
we frequently dilcourfe together) could I 
ever have thought that I Ihould be driven 
myfelf into banilliment Where is now 
thut fenate, to whofe intered wc devoted 
ourfcives ? Where, where, favs he, are 
thofe Roman knights of yours ? What is 
become of that warm adedion the muni- 
cipal towns formerly telHfled in your fa- 
vour? What is become of the acclamations 
of all Italy ? What is become of thy an, 
of thy eloquence, my Tully, winch have fo 
often been employed to preferve your fel- 
low-citizens ? Am I the only perlon, to 
Tvhom alone they can give no afli dance ; I, 
who have fo often engaged my life in your 
defence ? 

Nor does he utter fuch fentiments as 
thefe, my lords, as I do how, with tears, 
but with the lame intrepid countenance 
you now behold. For he denies, he abfo- 
lutcly denies, that his fellow.citizens have 
repaid his fcrvices with ingratitude; but 
he confelfes tlicy have been too timorous, 
too apprehenfive of danger. He declares, 
that, in order to inlure your fafety, he 
gained over the common people, all the 
Icnm of the populace, to his intered, when 
under their leader Clodius they threatened 
your property and your Jives ; that he not 
only curbed them by his relblution, but 
Toothed their rage at the cxpence of his 
^hrec puieritanccs, And w'liiR, by his li- 

jj.rality. 
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berality, he appeafes the fury of the people, 
he entertaius not the lead doubt but that 
his extraordinary fervices to the H.ile will 
procure him your afFc6Iion and fav'our. 
Repeated proofs of the fen^ite’s ellcein, he 
acknowledges that he has received, even 
upon the prefe nt occafion ; and declares, 
that, wherever fortune may convey him, 
flic can never deprive him of thofc marks 
of honour, regaid, and a ffecfl ion, conferred 
upon him by you and the people of Rome. 
He rccolleils too, that he was declared con- 
fill by the univerfal fuffrage of tlie people, 
the only thing he valued or de/ired ; and 
that, in order to his being invclled with 
that ollice, the voice of the cryer was only 
wanting; a matter, in his opinion, of very 
little importance But now if thefe arms 
aie to be turned againfl: him, at lall, kis a- 
fatisfacUon to him that it is not owing to 
his guilt, but to the fufpicion of it. He 
adds likcwife, what is unc|ueflionabIy tiuc, 
that tlie biMve and wife perform great 
aflions, not fo much on account of tJic 
rewards attending them, as on account of 
their own intrinfic exccdlence ; t’lat tlirough 
his whole courfe of life, whatever lie has 
done has been nobly done, fince nothing can 
he mo.e truly great than for a man to refeue 
Ills country from impending dangers : that 
they are without doubt happy, whom their 
fcllovv-citizcns have repaid with tlicir due 
reward of lionour ; but that ncitlicr are 
thofc to be clleeined unhappy, whofe fer- 
'viceshave exceeded their rewards. Yet, 
lliould vve in the pui I'liiis of virtue have any 
of its rewards in view, he is convinced that 
the iK/uiell (.•i all is glory; that tliio alone 
conipenfates the fiortnefs of life, by the 
immortrdity of fame; that by this ue Rie 
flill prefent, w hen abfent from the wo; Id, 
and luivive even after death ; and that by 
the Heps ofglory, infliort, mortals feem to 
mount to heaven. Of me, fiys he, the 
pcop’c of Rome, all the nations of the 
earth, lhall talk, and my name fliall be 
known to the lateft poilcrity. Nay, at 
tliis very time, when all my enemies com- 
bine to inflame an univerfal odium againll 
me, yet I leceive the thanks, congratula- 
tions, and applaufes of every aflembly. 
Not to mention the Tufcaii feltivals inlti- 
tuted in lionour of me, it is now about an 
bundled days fince the death of Clodius, 
and yet, am perfuaded, not only the 
bimc of this ailion, but the joy aiiiing 
Bom it, has reached beyond the remoteft 
bounds of the Roman empire. It is thcre- 
fofVj continues he, of little imporiajice iq 


me, how this body of mine is difpofed of, 
fince the glory of my name already fills, 
and lliall ever poflefs, every region of the 
earth. 

TJiis, Milo, is whit you have often 
talked to me, while theft* were abfent ; 
and now that they are prefent, 1 repeat it 
to you. Vour fortitude I cannot fuflici- 
ently applaud, but the more noble and 
divine your virtue appears to me, the more 
dlflicfs I feel in being torn from you. 
Nor when you are fepa rated from me, 
lhall T have the poor confolation of being 
angry witJi thofe who give the wound. 
P'or the feparation is not made by my ene- 
mies, but by my friends ; not by thofe 
who h ivc at any time treated me injuri- 
oafly, but by thofe to whom I have been 
alw.iys highly obliged. Load me, my 
lords, with as fevere afflictions as you 
plcalb, even with that I have jull mention- 
ed, (and none furcly can be more fevere) 
yet lhall I ever retain a grateful fenfe of 
your former favours. But if you have lolt 
tlie remembrance of thefe, or if I have 
fallen under your difpleafure, why do not 
ye avenge yourfelves rather upon me, than 
Milo ^ Long and happily enough lhall I 
have lived, could I but die before fuch a 
calamity befall me. Now I have only one 
conlolation to fupport me, the confeiouf- 
iiefs of having performed for thee, my 
Milo, every good office of love and friend- 
fliip it was in my power to perform. For 
thee, I have dared the refentment of th^ 
great and powerful : for thee, I have often 
expofed my life to the fwords of thy ene- 
mies; for thee, 1 have often proftrated 
myfclf as a fuppliant : I have embarked 
my own and my family’s ellate on the 
fame bottom with thine; and at t'nis vcjy 
hour, if you are thieatencd with any vio- 
lence, if your life runs any hazard, I de- 
mand a fliare in your danger. What now 
remains ? what can I fay ? what can 1 do 
to repay the obligations I am under to you, 
but embrace your fortune, whatever it 
lhall be, as my own ? I will not refufe ; I 
accept my lharc in it : and, my lords, 1 
intreat you either to crown the favours you 
have conferred upon me by the preferva- 
tion of my friend, or cancel them by his 
dellruClion, 

Milo, I perceive, beholds my tears 
without the leall emotion. Incredible 
lirmnefs of fo^il 1 he thinks himfelf in exile 
there, where virtue has no place ; and 
looks upon death, not as a punilhrnent, 
but as the period of our lives. Let him 
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then retain that noblenefs of foul, which be fo, fuffer the punilhinent I have notele- 
ss natural to him but how, my loi\ls, are ferveJ. Shall this man then, who was 
you to determine } Will ye Hill prefer vc born to fave his country, die any where 
the memory of Milo, and yet drive his but in his country ? SliallJie not at I'*all 
perfon into’ baniOiment ? And fliall there die in the rcrvLce of liis countrv Will 
be found on earth a place more worthy you letaiu tlie memorials of his gallant 
the refidenceoffuch virtue, than that which foul, and deny his body a graVe in Italy ? 
gave it birth ? On you, on you I call, yc \^^i]l any perfon give his voice for banifh- 
heroes, who have lolt fo much blood in. ing a man from tJiis city, whom every city 
the fervice of your country ; to you, ye on earth would be proud to receive within 
centurions, ye foldiers, I appeal in this its walls ? Happy the country that faaU 
hour of danger to the belt of men, and receive him! ungrateful this, if it Ihall 
bi avert of citizens ; while you are looking baniih iiim 1 w'retched, if it fiiould iofe 
C.I, while you Hand here with arms in your him But I mull: conclude ; my tears wfll 
hands, and guard this tribunal, fiiall vir- not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids 
tue like this be expelled, exterminated, cart tcais to be employed in his defence. You^ 
out wdth dirtionour Unhappy, Wretched my lords, I befeech and adjure, that, U 
I man that 1 am 1 could you, Milo, by thefe your decilion, you would dare aft as you 
recall me to my country ; and by thefe think. Trull me, your fortitude, your 
I fiall I not be able to keep you in youra ? juilicc, your fidelity, will more cfpeciajjy 
What anfwer lhall I make to my cliildrcn, be approved of by him, who, in his clioice 
t\ ho look on you as another father? What of judges, has raifed to the bench die 
to you, Quintus, my abfent brother, die bravell, the wifert, and the hert of men, 
kind partner of all my misfortunes ? that I s Cicer 9 ^ 

could not preferve Milo by thofe very in- 

flruments which he employed hi my'pre- j Part ./Cicero’s Oration apaiaji 

fervation r in wliat caulc coul I I not pre- y^p jies . 

lerve him ? a caufe approved of by all. 

Who have put it out of my power to pre- The time k come, Fathers, when that 
ferve him ? Thofe who g.iincd moll by the which Lis long been wilheJ for, tow irds 
death of Clodius. And W'ho folicitci for allaying the envy your order las been 
Idilo? 1 myfcif. What crime, what hor- fubjeft to, and removing the imput'a- 
rid villainy was I guilty of, when thofe tions againll trials, is (not by hum.an con- 
plots that w'erc conceived for ourfcoramon tiivancc but fuperior direftion) erteftually 
dertruftion v ere all, by my indurtry, traced put in our power. All opinion has long 
•ut, fully difeovered, laid open before you, prevailed, not only here at home, but likc- 
and cruflied at once ? From that copious wife in foreign countries, bodi dangerous 
fource flow all the calamities which befall to you, and pernicious to the ftate, viz. 
me and mine. Why did you defirc my that in profecutions, men of wealth are 
return from banifliment ? Was it that i always fafe, however clearly convifted. 
might fee thofe very perfons who wmre Theie is now to he brought upon his trial 
iuflrumental in my Veiloration banifhed before you, to the confufion, I hope, of the 
before my face ? Make not, I conjure propagators of this rtanderous imputation, 
you, my return a greater afHiftion to me, one whofe life andaftions condemn him in 
than was my baniflunent. For how can I the opinion of all impartial perfons, but 
think myfelf truly rellorcd to my country, who, according to liis own reckoning, and 
if thofe friends who reftored me are to be declared dependence upon his riches, is 
tern from me ? already acquitted; I m.ean Caius Verres. 

By the immortal gods I wirti (pardon If that fentence is parted upon him which 
ttie, O my country! for I fear what I his crimes deferve, your authority, h'athers, 
rtiall fay out of a pious regard for Milo will be venerable and ficred in the eyes 
t^<'iy be deemed impiety againft thee) that of the public: but if liis great riches fiiould 
Ulodius not only lived, but were praitor, bias you in his fivour, I lhall Hill gain one 
conful, diftator, rather than be wiinefs to point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
rtJch a feene as this. Immortal gods! world, that what was wanting in this cafe , 
how brave a man is that, and how worthy was not a criminal nor a pjofccutor, but 
of being preferved by you! By no means, juftice and adequate punilbment. 
he cries: the ruffian met witii the punifli- To pafs over the rtiameful irregularities ) 
«ient he deferved ; and let me, if it murt of his youth, vvlut does his quudorfiiip*: 

2 
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the firll public employment he hrIJ, what 
docs it exhibit, but one caniinuod fcene of 
-villainies ? Cneius Carho plundered of the 
public money by his own trtafurer, a con- 
ful 11 ripped and betrayed, an ai my defert- 
cd and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the civil and religious lights of a people 
violated. The employment he held in Afia 
Minor and Pamphilia, what did it produce 
but the ruin of thole countries ? in which 
lioules, cities, and temples, were robbed by 
him. What was his condud in his prie* 
torlhip here at home Let the plundered 
temples, and public works neglefled, that 
he might embe/./de the money intended 
for cai lying them on, bear witnefs. But 
his pratoi lliip in Sicily crowns all his 
works of wkkedncls. andlinitlies a lading 
monument to his infamy. The mifehiefs 
done by him in that country during the 
three years of his iniquitous adminiflration, 
aic fuch, that many years, under the wil'cll: 
and bed; of pr.xrors, will not be futficient 
to relloic things to the condition in which 
he found them. For it is notorious, that, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili- 
ans neither enjoyed the proteilion of their 
own original laws, of the regulations made 
for their benefit by the Roman fenate upon 
tiicir coming under the protefiion of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and un- 
alienable rights of men. His nod has de- 
cided all caufes in Sicily for thefe three 
years; and his decifions have broke all 
jaw, all precedent, all right The fums 
he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of 
impofitions, extorted from the induilrious 
poor, are not to be computed. ITe mod 
riithful ahies of the commonwealth have 
been treated as enemies. Roman citizens 
have, like daves, been put to dcatli with 
Tortures. I’he mod atrocious ciiminals, 
for money, have been exempted from the 
def rved punifliments; and men of the 
mod unexceptionable charad^ers condemn- 
ed, and banilTicd, unlieard. The harbours, 
though luthciently fortified, and the gates 
of diong town*!, opened to pirates and ra- 
vagers : the foldiery and Tailors belonging 
to a province under the protedlion of the 
commonwealth, darved to death: whole 
Beets, to the great detriment of the pro- 
vince, fuffered to perifh: the ancient mo- 
numents of either Sicilian or Roman great- 
jiefs, the datues of heroes and princes, car- 
ried ; and the temples dripped of the 
images. The infamy of his lewdnefs has 
been luch as decency forbids to deferibe; 
nor will by mentioning particulars, put 
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thofe unfortunate peiTons to frefh pain, 
who havd not been able to fave their wivers 
and daughters from his impurity. And 
thefe his atrocious crimes have been com- 
mitted in fo public a manner, that there 
is no one who has heard of his name, but 
could reckon up his actions. — Having,, by 
his iniquitous fentences, filled the prifons 
with the mod indudrious and deferving of 
the people, he then proceeded to order num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be ftrangled in 
the gaols ; fo that the exclamation, ^ I am 
a citizen of Rome 1” which has often, in 
the rood didant regions, and among »he 
mod barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no fervi'ce to them, but, on the con- 
trary, brought a fpeedier and more leverc 
punidiment upon them. 

I a/lc nbw, Verres, what you have to 
advance againd this charge.? Will you 
pretend to deny it ? Will you pretend that 
any thing falfe, that even any thing ag- 
gravated, is alledged againd you? Had 
any prince, or any date, committed the 
fame outrage againd the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens, Ihould we not think we had 
fuflicient ground for declaring immediate 
war againd them ? What punilhment 
ought then to be inflified upon a tyranni- 
cal and wicked praitor, who dared, '*ht no 
greater di dance than Sicily, within fight 
of the Italian coad, to put to the infamous 
death of crucilixion that unfortunate and 
innocent citizen Publius Gavius Cofanus, 
only for his having aflerted his privilege 
of citizcnfhip, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the judice of his country 
againd a cruel opprelfor, vvlto had unjudly 
confined him in prifon at Syracufe, from 
whence he had jud made his elcape? The 
unhappy man, arreded as he was going to 
embark for his native country, is brought 
before the wicked prretor. With eyes 
darting fury, and a countenance didorted 
with ciuehy, he orders the helplels viidlni 
of his rage to he dripp?d, and rods to be* 
brought ; accufing him, but without the 
lead Ihadow of evidence, or even of fnb 
picion, of having come to Sicily as a fpy* 
It was in vain that the unhappy muh cried 
out, « I am a Roman citizen ; 1 have 
“ ferved under Lucius Pretius, who is no\v 
at Fanormus, and will atted my in- 
“ nocence.** The blood- thirdy pra.tor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous punilhment ta 
be indi^fed. Thus, Fathers, was an inno- 
cent Roman citizen publicly mangled with 
fcourging ; whild the only words he ut- 
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tered amidft his cruel fuffenngs, were, 
•• I am a Roman citizen!” With thefe he 
hoped to defend himfelf from violence and 
infemy ; but of fo little fervice was this 
privilege to him, that while he was thus 
afferting his citizenlhip, the order was 
given for his executton— for his execution 
upon the ciofs 1 

0 liberty !— O found once delightful to 
every Roman ear I— O facred privilege of 
Roman citizenlhip 1 — once facred !— now 

trampled upon !- But what then ? Is it 

come to this ? Shall an inferior magi- 
ftrate, a governor who holds his whole 
power of the Roman people, in a Roman 
province, within light of Italy, bind, 
fcourge, torture with fire and red-hot 
plates of iron, and at the lad put to the 
infamous death of the crofs, a Roman citi- 
zen? Shall neither the cries of innocence 
expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
fpedlators, nor the majefty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor the fear of the juftice 
of his country, reftrain the licentious and 
wanton cruelty of a monfter, who, in con- 
fidence of his riches, ftrikes at the root of 
liberty, and fets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with exprefling my*' hopes, 
that your wifdom and jufticc, Fathers, will 
not, ’•by fuffering the atrocious and un- 
exampled infolence of Cains Verres to 
efcape the due punifhment, leave room to 
apprehend the danger of a total fubverfion 
of authority, and introdudlion of general 
anarchy and confufion. 

Cicero^ s Orations, 


§ 12. The Oration nxjhich nvas fpoken by 
J*E Ri CLES, at the public Funeral of thoje 
Athenians ^bc had been firjl killed 
in the Peloponnesian IVar, 

Many of thofc who have fpoken be- 
fore me on occafions of this kind, have 
commended the author of that law which 
We are now obeying, for having in- 
flituted an oration to the honour of thofe 
who facrifice their lives in fighting for 
their country. For my part, I think it 
fufficient for men who have approved their 
virtue in adlion, by adlion to be honoured 
for it-^by fuch as you fee the public grati- 
tude now performing about this funeral ; 
and that the virtues of many ought not 
to be endangered by the management of 
any one perfon, when their credit muft 
prccarioufly depend on his oration, which 
otay be good/ and may be bad. Difficult 


indeed it is, judicioufly to handle a rahje<ft, 
where even probable tiuth will hardly g.UT 
affent. The hearer, enlightened by a long 
acquaintance, and waini in his aflcttions, 
may quickly pronounce every thing un- 
favourably exprefled, in refpc<5l to vvhrK 
he wifhes and what he knows; wdilllf 
the ftranger pronounceth all exaggerated, 
through envy of thofe deeds w hich he is 
confeious are above Ids own atchievement. 
For the praifes bellowxd on others aie 
then only to be endured, when men ima- 
gine they can do thofe feats they hear to 
have been done ; they envy what .they 
cannot equal, and immediately pronounce 
it falfe. Yet, as tins folemnity has le- 
ceived its fandlion from the authority of 
our ancellors, it is my duty alfo to obey 
the law, and to endeavour to proem c, fa 
far as I am able, the good-will and appio- 
bation of all my audience. 

1 fliall therefore begin firft with our 
forefathers, fince both jultice and decency 
require we Ihould, on tiiis occaflon, bellow 
on them an honourable remembrance. Jn 
this our country they kept thcmlclvcs al- 
ways fiimly fettled; and, through their 
valour, handed it down free to every 
fince-fucceeding generation.— —Worthy, 
indeed, of praife are they, and yet more 
worthy are our immediate fathers ; fince, 
enlarging their own inheritance into the 
extenfive empire which we now poflhi's, 
they bequeathed that their work of toil to 
us their Ions. Yet even thefe fucccflcs, 
we”ourfeIves, lie re prefent, we who are 
yet in the ftrength and vigour of our days, 
have nobly improved, and have made fuch 
provilions for this our Athens, that now 
it is all-fufficient in iifelf to anfwer every 
exigence of war and of peace. I mean 
not here to recite thofe martial exploit* 
by which tliefe ends were accomplithed, 
or the refolute defences we ourfelves 
and our fbi efathers have made againll the 
formidable invaflons of Barbarians anul 
Greeks. Your own knowledge of thcle 
will excufe the long detail. But, by what 
methods we have rofe to this height of 
glory and power ; by what polity, and by 
what condud, we are thus aggrandized ; 
I ihall fird endeavour to Ihew, and thcfi 
proceed to the praife of the deceafed. 
Thefe, in my opinion, can be no imperti- 
nent topics on this occ.uflon; the difeuflion 
of them muft be beneficial to this numerou# 
company of Athenians and of ftrangers. 

We are happy in a form of government 
which cannot, envy the Uws of our neighs. 

boii's; 
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hours ; for tt hath ferved as a model to 
others, but is original at Athens. And 
this our form, as committed not to the 
lew, but to the whole body of the people, 
is called a democracy. How different fo- 
ever in a private capacity, we all enjoy 
the fame general equality our laws are 
fitted to preferve ; and fuperior honours, 
juft as we excel. The public adminift ra- 
tion is not confined to a particular family, 
but is attainable only by merit. Povcity 
h not an hindrance, fince whoever is able 
to ferve liis country meets with no ob- 
ftaclc to preferment from his firft obfeu- 
rity. The offices of the ftate we go 
through without obftruflions from one 
another ; and live together in the nmtu.il 
endearments of private life without fiifpi- 
cions ; not angry with a neighbour for 
following the bent of his own hiirnour, 
car putting on that countenance of diJ- 
content, which pains, though it cannot 
punilh ; fo that in private life we converfe 
together without diffidence or damage, 
whllft we dare not, on any account, oftend 
agvainft the public, through the reverence 
vve bear to the niagiftrates and the law's, 
chiefly to tliofe enaded for redrels of the 
iriured, and to thofe unwritten, a breach 
of which is allowed difgrace. Our laws 
ha\c furtiier provided for tiic mind mort 
frequent incerminions of care, by the ap~ 
pointment of public recreations and facri- 
fices tiirougliout the ye.ir, elegantly per- 
formed with a pcciiliar pomp, the daily 
delight of which is a chaini that^uts 
melancholy to flight. The grandeur of 
this oui* Athens caufes the piovlucc of* 
the whole catth to be imported here, bv 
which we reap a familiar cnio) iiient, not 
more of the delioicics of our own growth, 
than of thore of other nations. 

Jn the afiairs of war we excel thofe of 
our enemies, who a'lhcr« to methods cf'- 
politc to our own ; for we lay open Athens 
to general refort, nor ever diive any 
ftranger from us, whom either improve- 
ment or curiofity hath brought ainongft 
ws, left any enemy Ihoiild hurt us by 
/eeing what is never concealed: we place 
not fo great a confidence in tJic prcpar.i- 
'tivca and artifices of war as in the native 
wirmtli of our fouls impelling iis to 
adion. In point of education, the youth 
of fome people are inured, by a couifc of 
I iborious excrcife, to fupport toil and 
hardlld]) like men; but we, notwithftanding 
ojr caly and elegant way of life, face all 
Uq dangers of war as intrepidly as they. 
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This may be proved by fince tlie 

Lacedaemonians never invade our terri- 
tories, barely with their own, btit with tiie 
united ftrength of all their confederates. 
Hut w’h' 11 we invade the dominions of 
our neighbours, for the moft part we 
conquer without difficulty, in an enemy’s 
country, thofe wnho fight in defence of 
their own habitations. The ftrcngtlv Ctf 
our whole force, no cUcnfiy h.tth yet cvei 
experienced, becaufe it is divided by our 
naval expeditions, or engagci] in the dif- 
ferent quarters of our fervlce by land,. 
But if any-vvhere they engage and defeat 
a fmali party of our forces, they boaftingly 
give it oAit a total defeat; and, if they are 
beat, ti)ey were certainly ovci powered by 
our united ftrength. What though from 
a ftate of inactivity, rather than laborious 
cxercife, or with a natural, rather than ait 
acquired valour, we learn to encounter 
danger ; this good at leaft \vc receive 
from it, that we never droop under tlie 
appreliciifion of poffiblc misfortunes, and 
wiien we hazard the danger, are found 
no Icfs courageous than thofe who arc 
continually inured to it. In thefe refpeds, 
our whole conimunity deferves juftly to be 
admired, and in many we haVe yet to 
mention. 

Jn our manner of living we flievv aa 
elegance tempered with fiugalily, and we 
cultivate phiiofophv, without enervating 
the mind. V/e difplay our wealth in the 
feafon of beneficence, and not in the 
vanity of difeourfe. A confeftion of 
poverty is difgrace to no man; no effort 
10 a\oid it, i'i difgraca indeed. There u 
vifibly, in ilie fame pci funs, an attention 
to their own private concerns, and thoL 
of the public ; and in othe rs, engaip'd in 
the labouis of life, there is a competent 
Ikill in the affairs of government. J'or 
wc are tlie only people who think him 
that does not meddle in ftate afiairs — not 
indolent, but good for nothing. And yet 
wc pafs the foundeft judgment, and are 
quick at catching the light apprehenfions 
ol things, not thinking that words aie 
rejudkal to atflions ; but rather the not 
emg duly prepared by previous debate, 
before wc arc obliged to proceed to ext' 
cution. Herein confifts our diftingulfiiing 
excellence, that in the hour of adion w,; 
flicw the greateft courage, and yet debate 
before-hand the expediency of our mc.v 
fures. The courage of others is the refuk 
of ignorance ; deliberation makes them 
Cowards. And dtoic iwdi^wbtcdly 
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fee owned to have the greatefl fouls, who, 
xpoft acutely fenfible of the^miferies of war 
and the fweets of peace, are not hence in 
the It' id deterred from facing danger. 

In a6ls of benehcence, farther, we dif- 
fer fit)m the many. We prefer ve friends, 
not by receiving, but by conferring ob- 
[irrations. For Jie who does a kindnefs, 
hath the advantage over him who, by the 
law of gratitude, becomes a J Jntor to 
his benefador,- The perfon obliged is 
compelled to a<5l the more infipid part, 
conlcious that a return of kindnefs is 
bierely a payment, and not an obligation. 
|ftnd we alone are fplendidly beneficeitt to 
f)thers, net fo much fiom inteieded mo- 

i ves, as for the credit of pure liberality, 
lhall fum up what yet remains, by only 
iding, that our Athens, in general, is 
le fcliool of Greece : and that every Single 
thenian among us is excellently form 'd, 

/ his perfonal qualifications, for all the 
irious Icenes of adive life, adding with 
moll: graceful demeanor, and a moil 
jeady habit of difpatcdi. 

'^Fhatl have not, on this occafion, made 
of a pomp of words, but the truth of 
idls, that height to whicli, by fuch a 
^ndudl, tiiis date hath rofe, is an un- 
eniable proof. Forvve are now tlie only 
eopie of the world, who are found by 
tpeiicncc to be greater than in report; 
le only people wdio, repelling the attac’is 
r an invading enemy, exempts their dc- 
at froni the bludi of indignation, and 
their tributaries no difeontent, as if 
jbjedl to men unworthy to command, 
hat we deferve our power, we need no 
idence to manifell ; we have gicat and 
mal proofs of this, which entitle us to 
^ admiiation of the prefent and of future 
,cs. We want no Homer to be the 
|rald of our praife ; no poet to deck off 
Tilrory with the charms of verfe, where 
opinion of exploits mud fulfer by a 
relation. Every fca hath been opened 
; our fleets, and every land been penc- 
ited by our armies, which have every 
jere left behind them eternal monuments 
jour enmity and our fricndlhip. 

»n the jud defence of fuch a date, thefe 
Puns of their own valqur, fcorning the 
t ireatened to it, have valiantly 
fgnt, and bravely died. And every 
Ift.o I a ^orvive is rpady, I am 

1 cd, to facrificc life in fuch caufe. 
^ ror this reafon have I enlarp-e I fo 
national points, to give the 
proofs that in the prefent war wc 
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liave more at dake then men w hofe public 
advantages are not fo valuable; ajid to 
illudrate by .a5lual evidence, how great a 
commendation is due to them w’ho arr 
now my fubjeds, and the greated part of 
which they have already received. For* 
the encomiums with vvhi^!h I have cele* 
biatcd the date, have been earned for it 
by the biavery of thefe, and of m'^n like 
tlicfe. And fuch compliments might be 
thought too high and exaggerated, if 
paded on any Grecians, but them alone. 
The fatal period to which thefe gallant 
fouls arc now re luced, is the fured evi- 
dence of their nierit— an eviJence begun 
in their lives, and completed in their 
deaths : for it is a debt of judice to pay 
fupc ior honours to men, who have devoted 
their lives in fighting for their country, 
though inferior to others in every virtue 
but that of valour. Their lad lervice 
cfFacetn all forincr demerits — it extends 
to the public ; their private demeanors 
reached only to a few. Yet not one of 
thefe w'ls at all induced to dirink from 
dinger, through fondnefs of thofe delights 
wliich the peaceful afHacnt life bedows ; 
not one was the LTs laviih of his life, 
though that flatteiing hope attendant 
upon want, that poverty at length ndght 
be exchanged for adlucnce. One padioii 
there was in their minds much dronger 
then thefe, the defiie of vengeance on 
their enemies. Regarding this as the 
mod honourable prize of dangers, they 
boldly rulhed towards the mark, to feelc 
revenge, and t icn to fatisfy thofe fccond- 
ary padions. The uncertain event they 
had already fecured in hope ; what their 
eyes diewed plainly mud be done, they 
truded their own valour to accomplilh, 
thinking it more glorit us to defend them- 
felves, and die in the attempt, than U> 
yield and live. From the reproach of 
cowardice, indeed, they fled, but prefented. 
their bodies to the flaock of battle ; when, 
infcnfible of fear, but triumphing in hope, 
in the doubtful cha»'ge they inllantly drop ; 
and thus difehatged the duty w^hich brave 
men owe to their country. 

As for vo«, who now furvive them, it 
is your bulinefs to ptay for a better fitc — 
but to think it your duty alio to preferve 
the fame fpirit and warmth of courage 
againll your enemies; not judging the 
expediency of this from a mere harangue^ 
— where any inafi> iiidulging a flow of 
words, may tell you, what you yourlclvcs 
know as well as he, how many advantages 
Y y ti.crc 
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there are in fighting valiantly againfl your 
enemies — but rather making the daily 
increaiing grandeur of this community 
the objedi of your thoughts, and growing 
quite enamoured of it. And, when it 
really appears great to your apprehen- 
/ions, tliink again, that this grandeur was 
accquircd by brave and valiant men; by 
men who knew their duty, and in the 
moments of adlion were funfible of fliamc ; 
who, whenever their attempts were un- 
fucccfsful, tliounht it dilhonourable their 
country fhbuld lland in need of any thing 
It heir Valour could do for it, and fo made 
it the rnoft gloiious prefent. Bellowing 
thus their lives on the public, they have 
every one received a piaife that will never 
decay, a fepulchre that will be moil iU 
luflrious. — Not that in which their bones 
iic mouldering, but that in which their 
fame is preferved, to be on every occafion, 
when honour is the employ of either word 
or adl, eternally remembered, ^'luo whole 
carlli is the fepulchre of illuftrious men; 
nor is it the infeription on the columns in 
their native foil that alone flicws their 
merit, but the memorial of them, better 
lhau all infer iptions, in every foreign na- 
lioa, repofited more durably in univerfal 
remembrance than on their own tomb. 
From this very moment, emulating thefe 
noble patterns, placing your happinefs in 
bherty, and liberty in valour, be prepa- 
Jed to encounter all the dangers of war. 
For, to be lavilh of life is not fo noble in 
ihofe whom misfortunes have reduced to 
miferyaiid defpair, as in men wiio hazard 
the lofs of a comfortable fuhfiflencc, and 
the enjoyment of all the blcHings this 
tvorld allords, by an Unfucefsful cntcr- 
piizc. Adverfity, after a feries of eafe 
and afiUience, finks deepeV into the heart 
of a man of fpirit, than the llrokc of death 
'inlenkbly received in the vigour of life 
and public hope. 

for this rcafon, the parents of thofe 
who are now gone, whoever of them may 

be attending here, 1 do not bewail ; 1 

fiiall rather comfort. It is well known 
•to what unhappy accidents they weic 
liable from the moment of their birth ; 
and that happinefs belongs to men who 
have reached the moil glorious period of 
bfe, as thefu now have who are to you 
;the fource of forrow ; thofe, whofe life 
‘Jihih leccired its ample meafurr*, happy 
in its continuance, and equally happy lii 
Its conclufion. 1 know it in tmtha didi- 
cult tafe to fix comfort in thbfe biealls 
i-v.'rah Will have frequent rcniein laics.. 


in feeing the happinefs of others, of what 
they once themfelvcs enjoyed. And for row 
flows not from the abfeuce of thofe good 
things we have never yef experienced, 
but from the lofs of thofe to which we 
have been accullomed. They, who are 
not yet by age exempted from iflaic, fliouM 
be comforted in the hope of having more. 
The children yet to be born will be a 
private benefit to fome, in caufing them 
to forget fuch as no longer are, and will 
be a double benefit to their country, ia 
preventing its dcfolation, and providing 
for its fecurity. For thofe perfons cannot 
in common julUce be regarded as memberi 
of equal vailue to the public, who have no 
children to expofe to danger for its fafoty. 
But you, whofe age is already far ai 
vanced, compute the greater fliarc of hnp. 
pinefs your longer time hath afrbrcled for 
ib much gain, perfuaded in yourfehes 
the remainder will be but Ihort, and cn. 
lighten that fpace by the glory gained bj 
thefe. It is greatnefs of foul alone tlut 
never grows old ; nor is it wealth that de- 
lights in the latter ftage of life, as fume 
give out, fo much as honour. 

To you, the fons and brothers of tl:c 
deceafed, whatever number of you rrc 
here, a field of hardy contention is opcncl 
For him, who no longer Is, every out- ii 
ready to commend, fo that to whateve 
heiglit you pulh your deferts, you wii, 
fcarce ever be thought to equal, but to k 
fomewliat inferior, to thefe. Finvy wiii 
exert itfclf agaliifl a competitor vvhilll Ir: 
remains; but when death flops tlm ceii 
petition, affedlioii will applaud without i.‘ 
ftraint. 

If, after this, it be expelled from rt’ 
to fay any thing to you, vviio arc now p 
duCed to a ftale of widowhood, abort 
male virtue, 1 fliull expreb. it all in on 
Ihort admonition -It is your gitaid 
glory not 10 be deficient in the virtue p' 
culiar to your fex, and to give the men ' 
little handle as polfible to talk of your k 
haviowr, whether well or ill. 

I have now difeharged the province ^ 
lotted me by the laus, and faid wh.it 
thought moll pertinent to this alfemh 
Our departed friends have by fa^ls ua 
already honoured. Their children, 
tills day till they arrive at manhood, 
be educated at the public expence oH 
liate*, which hath appointed fo 

* The kiw wa^, tiuit Urey Oioukl be 
at the puhhc txj>euc:e> .-in’ll nhen conieUi ''' t' 
lonti'd With ,» (.oniiitete ivnt of ; 1 inonr, ‘ ’ 
j.y.Jieu ''•nU the hj it ill j:i pi.hhc 

A It 
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meed for thefe, and all future relies of 
le public contefts. For wherever the 
reateft rewards are propofed for virtue, 
icie the bed of patriots are ever to be 

Now, let every one refpe< 5 livcly 

idiilge the decent grief for his departed 
lends, and then retire. Thucydides. 

§ 13. H A M L E T to the Players. 

Speak the fpcech, I pray you, as I 
renounced it to you, trippingly on the 
mgue. But if you mouth it, as many 
F our players do, I had as lieve the 
^Wrt crier had fpokc my lines. And 
D not favv the air too much with your 
and ; but ufe all gently : for in the very 
>rrent, temped, and, as 1 may fay, whirl- 
wind of your pafiion, you mud acquire 
id beget a temperance that may give it 
iioothnefs. Oh ! it oflends me to the 
ul, to hear a robuflous perlwig-pated 
dlow tear a pafion to tatteis, to very 
igs, to fplit the ears of the groundlings; 
ho (for the mod part) are capriblc of 110- 
ling, but inexplicable dumb fliews and 
nfe. Pray you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither; but let your 
vn diferetion be your tutor. Suit the 
■lion to the word, the word to the aflion; 
ith this fpecial obfcrvance, that you o*er- 
;p not the modefly of nature ; for any 
ling fo overdone, is from the purpofe of 
aymg; wliofe end is — to hold, as 'twere 
1C mirror up to nature; to faew Virtue 
U' own feature, Scorn her own image, 
id the very age and body of the time 
s form and piediue. Now, this over- 
)ae, or come tardy olf, though it make 
ic unGcilfiil laugh, cannot but make the 
dicious grieve ; the ccufure of one of 
hich mull, in your allowance, o’erweigh 
whole theatre of others, O.h ! there be 
ayers that J have feen play, and heard 
hers praile, and that highly, tliat, neither 
Lying the accent of Chiiltiau, nor the 
lit of Chiidian, Pagan, nor man, have 
ftiutted and bellowed, tliat 1 Jiave 
■ought fbiiie of nature’s journeymen had 
ade them, and not made them well; they 
^nated humanity fo abominably. 

•A^nd let thofe that play your clowns, 
no more than is fet down for tlieni: 
r there be of them that will theinfelves 
i*gh, to fet on fame quantity of barren 
ettators to laugh too ; though, in the 
eantiftc, fome neceCary ouellion of the 
be then to be* confiderej tfiat’s 
^ ainons, and fhews a mOil pitiful ambi- 

in tlu: fool th3.t ufVf it. l^bAkeJ}care. 
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§ 1 4. The ChariUter r/' M A R I US. 

d'he biith of Marius was obfeu^e, 
though fome call it equeflri.in, and his 
education wliolly in camps ; where iiC 
learnt tlie frll rudiments of wai, under 
the greatcll: maft.T of that age, the younger 
Scipio, who dertroyed Cartluge ; till by 
long fervice, clilHuguilhcd valour, and a 
peculiar hardinefs and patience of dil- 
cipline, he advanced hiii.f if gradually 
through all the ficps of miluaiy honour, 
with the reputation of a brave and com- 
plete foldier. 'Flu.* obfeurity of Ids cx- 
tiaflion, uldch deprcll ’d him witli the 
nobiloy, madiC him the greater fi'/ourite 
of the people; who, on all cccahons cf 
(Linger, thought him the only ma 1 ft to 
be trailed with tlieir lives and foi tunes; 
or to have the command of a diilicuk and 
dcfpeiate war : and, in trutli, he twice 
delivered them from the moil d fperate, 
wiihwliich they had ever been tiireatcned 
by a fo.eign enemy. Scipio, fi cm the 
obfervation of his martial ta'ents, while 
he had yet but an inferior command in 
the army, gave a kind of j'rophctic tefti- 
mony of his fatife glory; for being afkejl 
by fome of his officers, wlio weie lapping 
with him at Numantia, what general the 
republic would have, in cafe of any acci- 
dent to hiinfelf? That man, replied he, 
pointing to Marius at the bottom of the 
table. Jn the field he was cautious a.nd 
provident ; and while he was watching 
the moll favourable opportunities of ac- 
tion, affc<5lcd to take all his meafures from 
augurs and diviners ; nor ever gave battle, 
tilf by pretended omens and divine admo- 
nitions he had infpired Ins loldiers with a 
confidence of vidory ; fo that his enemies 
dreaded him as fomething more than mor- 
tal ; .and both fiiends and foes believed 
him to afl always by a peculiar impuhe 
and dlrcdlicn from the god.s. His nicrit^ 
however ^as wholly military, void of 
every accompliffiment of leajrmg, which 
he openly afledlcd to defpile ; lo that Ar- 
piiium had the fingalar felicity to produce 
the mod glorious contemner, as well as 
the moll illudrious improver, of the arts 
and eloquence of Rome tie made no 
figure, therefore, in the gow'n, nor had 
any other way of fudainlng his authority 
in the city, tkjin by cherilhing the natuta! 
jealoufy between the fenatc and the people; 
that by this declared enmity to the one he 
might always be at the head of the other ^ 

♦ Arinnuin was aUb th« native city oE Ciccro 
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u’hofe favour he manage<^, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had no- 
thing in him of die ilatcfman or the pa- 
ttiot, but to the advancement of hL private 
inteied and glory. In llioit, he was crafty, 
cruel, covetous, nnd perfidious ; of a tem- 
per and talents greatly fcrviceable abroad, 
but turbulent and dangerous at home; an 
implacable enemy to the nobles, ever 
fecking occafions to mortify them, and 
ready to facrifice the republic, which he 
had fjved* to his ambition and rev’enge. 
After a life fpent iu the perpetual toils of 
foreign or' domeftic wars, he died at lall 
in liL bed, in a good old age, and in his 
feventh confullhip ; an honour tJiat no 
Roman before him ever attained. 


^ 15. Romulus fo People of Rome ^ 
after huildtng the Cdy. 

If all the firengtli of cities lay in the 

height of their rampaits, or the depth of the Maiians were mafiets of Italy, h, 
their ditches, we fliould have great re.ifon neithei diflembled his rcfolution of'piii 

’ ■ " U,r I .! 


(ball the legiflative power be in the people^ 
As for me, I ihall fubmit to whatever 
form t'f adminlfiration you (liall plcafe to 
efiublifb. As 1 think myfelf not unwortiy 
to command, fo neither am I unwilling 
to obey. Your having chufen me to bi; 
the leader of this colony, and your call- 
ing the city after my name, are honours 
fuilicient to content me ; honouis of which, 
living or dead, I never can be depiived. 

iicoh, 

§ r 6. The Char abler of Sy hh a. 

Sylla died after he had I.iid down the 
di^Hatordiip, and tellored liberty to the 
republic, and, with an uncoininon gre.it- 
nels of mind, lived many months as a 
private fenator, and with perfedl fecurltv, 
in tliat city where he had cxerciled triL‘ 
moll bloody tyranny: but nothing v,ab 
thought to be greater in his charadcr, 
than that, during the three ycais in which 


to be in fenr for that wdiich we have now 
built. But are there in reality any walls 
too high to be fcalcd by a valiant enemy ? 
and of what ufe are ramparts in intcllinc 
dlvifions ? They may ferve for a defence 
again/! fudden incurfions fiom abroad: 


fuing them by arms, nor ncgledcd tlis 
war which he liaj upon iiis hands ; li;: 
thought it his duty, f jil to chalbfe a fu- 
reign enemy, befote he took his revenge 
upon citizens. His family was noble anJ 
patrician, which yet, ihiougli the indo- 


coinage and prudence chiefly, Icncy of his ancellors, liad m ide no fiouie 
t lat the invafions of foreign enemies are in the republic for many geneiailons, and 
lepclled; and by uiiaimiuty, foluicty, and wasalmoil funk into obfcuiity, till he 


juibce, that domellic feditions are pre- 
vented. Cities loriificd by tlie iliongefl: 
bulwarks have bccMi often feen to yield to 
force from without, or to tumults from 
within. An exact military dilcipline, and 
a Heady obfcrvance of civil polity, aie the 
fure/l bariiers againfl thefc evils. 

But there is Hill another point of great 
importance t j be confidcred. I'he prof- 
pcj uy c’f ioinc ri/ing colonics, and the 
Ipcedy iuin of otliers, hav 


. , . in a great 

inealuic been ow ing to their form of <>0 
vernment Wc.c' bieie but one manner 
of ruin 


pioduced it again into light, by afpiji'y" 
to the honouis of the llaie. lie w.b .i 
lover and patron of polite letters, haur;; 
been carefully inflitutcd hiinfelf in all thi 
learning of Greece and Rome ; but fi 01 a 
a peculiar gaiety of temper, and fondiuh 
for the company of mipaics and players, 
was drawn, when young, into a life ci 
luxury and pkafure ; fo that when he w<ii 
fentquieflor to Marius, in tire Juguilhini: 
war, Marius complained, that in I'o roug’ 
and defperate a lor vice dunce had gnu 
him fo loft and delicate a qujcltor. Jitir, 


■ • 1 *“"* uencaLC a qujcltor. 

tliem 1.T, nv .’it h the example, or llu.v 

< fa '‘h; h.. T' l>.y the reproach of Ins general, be 

<li.hcult, but I have learnt, that of the himicif that charsrc with the 


vLriork.rms of tree charge with the greauJ 

Cheeks and BaKMrians"'Xre'’ ar "^ti,‘ ''"“■•age. fuffering no man to 
vvl'ich ire hisrhlv rvtrlNt \ ^ outdo him m any part of miliiaiy duty or 

ht ve exnerS labour, making fumielf equal and fantiliar, 


experienced them; anj yet, that 
no one of t^ife is in all re.'peas peifea, 
but each of Uiem has fomc innate and 
incnrable dcfca. Cl, ufe you, then, in 
w.,at manner tins city 11, all be governed. 
hiTiII It be by one man ? fli ]] it be by : 


aking himldf equal 

even to the lowed of the fokliers, laii 
obliging them by all his good offices 
his money: fo tJiat he loon acquired 
favour of his army, w ith the charader o(^ 
a brave and Ikilful commander; and 


>Iea number' of the ’wiieft'imo;/:,?," SoSedShat' •■"' 


very province whor^ 
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* had been contemned by him at fir/l as 
s quxiior. Htr had a wonderful faculty 
■ con«:eiIiiig his paflions anil narpofes ; 
d Nv.is lb clid'ercnt boni iiimfeU in dif- 
icMit clrcumftances, that he feemed as it 
’rc to be two men in one: no man was 
er moic mild and moderate before vTc- 
rv; none iiiore bloody and cruel after 

In war, he praftifed fame art 

U he hrd fecn Co fnccersfiiPTO Marius, 
laifin ^ a kind of enthuruifm and con- 
nnt of damper in his ainiy, by the for^ 
)v of aufpices and -Ipane admonitions; 

- which end, he cartiei always about 
til him a little llatue of Apollo, taken 
an the temple of Delphi ; and when- 
?r he had refolved to give bittle, ufed 
embaicc it in fight of t'-'C foldicrs, and 
tiic I'pe^dy co ihnnafion of its pro- 
fc> to him. From an nninterrupted 
jrf: of fuecefs and profperity, he af- 
iied a furnranc, unknown before to the 
imatvs, of J'^eliy, or the Fortunate; and 
Lihl have be>‘n fortunate indeed, fays 
11 'ius, if li’s life had ended with his 
furies. Plmy calls it a wicked title, 
i\vn from tlie blood and opprefTion of 
countiy; for which polierity would 
Ilk iiim more unfoitunate, even than 
'<e wliom he had put to death. He 
1 one felicity, however, peculiar to 
i(elf, of being the only man in hillory, 
k\hoin the odium of the moll barbarous 
cities was extinguilhed by the glory of 
gicat ails. Cicero, though he had a 
)J opinion of his canfe, yet deteded 
inhumanity of hi^ viilory, and never 
of him with leipeil, nor of his 
^einment but as a proper tyrahny ; 
hig him, a mailer of three moll pef- 
ilent \ices, luxury, avarice, cruelty.*’ 
Mas the firll of hiis family whofe dead 
vvas burnt : for, having ordered 
rius’s remains to be taken out of Ids 
and thrown into the river Anio, 
'vas apprehenfive of the fame infult 
n his own, if left to th.- ufual way of 
A little before his death, he made 
own epitaph, the fum of which was, 
hit no man had ever gone beyond him, 

I doing good to his friends, or hurt to 
enemies.” MuUCctou. 

7* Cannibal /o SciPio Africa- 
‘OS, ut their InternjienAj precedmz the 
of Zama, 

ince Cite has fo ordained it, that I, 

• began the war, and who have been 
dLen on the point of ending it by a 


complete conquefl, fhould now come of my 
own motion to afk a peace ; I am gCid that 
it is of you, Scipio, I have the fortune to 
afk it. No" will this be among the lead 
of > our gla.-ics, that FLinnibaf, victorious 
over f'o many Roman generals, iuhmitteJ 
at I.ill to you, 

i could wifh, that our fathers aitd wc 
had confined our ambition witiiin the 
lindts which nature feems lo liavc nie- 
feribed to it ; the ihores of Africa, ana the 
fhores of Italy. Tlie did not give 

us that mind.- both fides we have 

been fo eager after foieign poflbihons, 
as to pul our own to the h.aeard of war, 
Rome and Carthage have had, each in 
her turn, the enemy at her gates. But 
fince errors pall may be more eaftly blamed 
than correifled, let ic nov be the vvoik of 
you and me to put an end, if polhhle, to 
tlic oblHnate contention. For my o.vn 
part, my years, aud tlte experience I 
have had of the in liability of forturj''% in- 
eJines me to leave notiimg to her deter- 
mination, which reafon c.in decide. But 
much 1 fear, Scipio, that your yoaih, 
your want of the like experie jce, your 
uninteirupted fuccefs, may render you 
averfe fiom the thoughts of peice. He 
whom fortune has never failed, rarely 
refleifls upon her incouliancy. Yet, with- 
out recurring to fi-nnerex imples, my O'.'.n 
may perhaps fufhee to teach you modera- 
tion. I am th.it fame flannibil, who 
after my victory at Carnx, bee. ime mailer 
of the grcatefl part of your couutr)*, and 
deliber.ited with rnyiclf w hat fate 1 flu. aid 
decree to Italy and Rom *. And ru-w — . 
fee the change 1 Here, in Africa, i am 
come to treat with a Rom in, foi my own 
prcfervatioii and iny coimviy’s. Sudi 
are th.* fports of fortune. Is Ihe then to 
be truded becaufe fhe fmiks An ad- 
vantageous peace is preferable to the 
hope of \'icK)ry. 'Fhe i^ne h. in )'our own 
power* the other at the pleafuie of the 
gods. Should you pro've vktoiifius, it 
would add little to your own glory, or 
the glory of your country; if vdbcjvnflied, 
you lofe in one hour ail the honour and 
reputation you have been fo many years 
acquiring. But what is my aim in all 
this? — that you fhould con'eni youilcif 
w^ith our ceflion of Spain, Sicily, Saidima, 
and all the ill.mds between Italy and 
Afi lea. A peace on thele conditions will, 
in my opinion, not onlv fc-cure tae futuie 
tranquillity ot Caithage, but be lufncienrl/ 
p-lcrious for you, anj for the Romau name. 

^ y y 3 Aui 
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And do not t^ll me, that fome of our 
<irizcn> dealt faudulently with you in 
the late treaty — it is I, Hannibal, that 
now afk a peace ; 1 a(k it, becaiife I think 
it expi-dient. for my country ; and, think- 
int? it expedient, 1 will inviolably main- 
tain it. ' IJooke. 

§ l8. SciPio’r Aiifiver. 

I knew very well, Hannibal, that it was 
the hope of your return which emboldened 
the Carthaginians to breal^ the truce with 
us, and to lay afide all thoughts of a 
peace, when it was juft Upon the point of 
being concluded ; and your prefent pro- 
jofal is a proof of it. You retrench from 
their conceffions evciy thing but what we 
are, and have been long, pOiTcded of. 
flat as it is your care that your fellow- 
citizens fltould have the obligations to you, 
of being eafed from a great part of their 
buiden, fo it ought to be mine that they 
draw no advantage from their perfidiouf- 
nefs. Nobody is more fenfible than I am 
of the weaknefs of man, and the power of 
fortune, and that whatever we enterprise 
is fubjeil to a thouhind chances. If, be- 
fore the Romans pailed into Afiica, you 
had of your ov/n accord quitted Italy, and 
made the offers you now make, I believe 
they would not have been rejedled. But 
as you have been forced out of Italy, and 
We ate mailers here of the open countiy, 
the fituation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chiefly to l^e confidercd, the 
Carthaginians, by tlic late treaty which we 
entered into at their rcquell, were, over 
and above what you ofi'er, to have rellored 
to us our prifoners without ranfom, de- 
li vet ed up their fhips of war, paid us five 
thoufand talents, and to have given hof- 
t'^ges for the performance of all. The 
CiiaLc accepted thefe conditions, but Car- 
thage fiilcd on her part; Caithage de- 
ceived us. What then is to be done ? Are 
the Carthaginians to be relcafed from the 
moll important articles of the treaty, as 
a reward^ of their breach of faith ? No, 
certainly. If, to the conditions before 
ngiced upon, you had added feme new 
articles to our advantage, there would 
have been matter of reference to the 
Roman people ; but when, inllead of add- 
ing, you retrench, there is no room for 
deliberation. *^1 he Carthaginians there- 
fore mud fuhmit to us at diferetion, or 
mud vanquilh us in battle, 

fiocke. 


.acts in prose. 

§ ig, ^he Chara^er of . 

Pompey had early acquired the ffr, 
name of the Great, by that fort of ment 
which, from the conditution of the reJ 
public, ncccflarily made him great; a 
fame and fuccefs in war, fuperior to what 
Rome had ever known in the moll cclc. 
brated of her generals. He had tri. 
umphed,j||L three feveral limes, over ih; 
three diffWint parts of the known worii\ 
Europe, Ada, Africa; and by his vidoiL’' 
had almoft doubled the extent, as wed as 
the revenues, of the Roman dominion; 
for, as he declared to the people on Hi 
return from the MithriJatic war, he haj 
found the leffer Afia the boundary, bu 
left it the middle of their empire. He 
was about fix years older than Caffar, 
and while Caefar, immerfrd in plearurf>, 
opprefled with debts, and fufperted ly 
ail honed men, was hardly able to face 
Ids head, Pompey was flourilhing in the 
height of power and glory ; and, by the 
confent of all parties, placed at the hcai 
of the republic. This was the pod tha: 
his ambition feemed to aim at, to be the 
fird man in Rome ; the leader, not the 
tyrant of his country ; for he more thaj 
once had it in his power to have mde 
himfelf the mailer of it without any ri'l:, 
if his virtue, or his phlegm at lead, hi 
not redained him : but he lived in a jw 
pctual expedation of receiving from the 
gift of the people, what he did not car: 
to feizc by force ; and, by fomenting tb 
diforders of the city, hoped to drive thein 
to the neccffity of creating him didato: 
It is an obfervation of all the hidorbr,' 
that while Caefar made no difference ci 
power, whether it was conferred or ufurp 
cd, whether over thole who loved, f 
thofe who feared him ; Pompey feemed ir 
value none but what was offered; nort' 
have any defire to govern, but with y 
good-will of the governed. What kiln'' 
he found from his wars, he employed 
the lludy of polite letters, and cTpccbh 
of eloquence, in which he would k'' 
acquired great fame, if his genius 1'“' 
not drawn him to the more dazzling 
of arms ; yet he pleaded feveral 
with applaufe, in the defence of his 
and clients ; and fome of them in to’ 
junaion with Cicero. His language, "J 
copious and elevated ; his fentiments 
his voice fweet ; his aftion noble, and j‘^ 
of dignity. But his talents were 
formed for arms than the gown; J 
though in both he obferved the ! 
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clplmc, a perpetual modefty, temperance, 
and gravity of outward behaviour ; yet in 
the licence of camps the example was 
more rare and ftriking. His perfon was 
extremely graceful, and imprinting re- 
fpeft ; yet with an air of referved haugli- 
tinefs, which became the general better 
tii.in the citizen. His parts were plau- 
fible, rath.’r than great; fpecious, rather 
than penetrating; and his vie,ws of politics 
but n.iirow; for liis chief Inf^rument of 
governing was diffirnulation ; yet he had 
not always the art to conceal his real 
feiuimcnts. As he was a better foldier 
than a flalefin.in, fo what he gained in 
the camp he ufually lolf in the city ; and 
though adored when abroad, was often 
ailrontcd and mortified at home, till the 
imprudent oppofition of tlie fenate drove 
him to that alliance with Crallus and 
Oefar, which proved fatal both to lumfolf 
and the republic. He took in thefe two, 
not as the paitners, but the miniders 
rather of his power; that by giving them 
fome fluire with him, he might make his 
own authority uncontrollable : he had no 
rcafon to apprehend that they could ever 
prove his livals; fince neither of them 
had any credit or charaflcr of that kind, 
which alone could raife them above the 
laws; a fuperior fame and experience in 
v.ar, with the militia of the empire at 
their devotion: all this was pmely his 
own; till, by cherifhing Ca'far, and throw- 
ing into his hands the only thing vv'hich 
he wanted, arms, and military command, 
he made him at laft too llrong for liim- 
feU, and never began to fear him till it 
was too late, Cicero warmly diffuaded 
both his union and his breach with Ca:far; 
and after the rupture, as warmly dill, the 
thought of giving him battle: if .any of 
thefe counfels had been followed, Pompey 
tiad preferved his life and honour, and 
the republic its liberty. But he was uiged 
to his fate by a natural fuperfbtion, and 
attention to thofe vain augurie.s, with 
vv’-ich he was flattered by all the Haruf- 
r^oes : he had feen the fame temper in 
^>dh'\, and obferved the happy 
c_ects of it: but they aflurned it onlv out 
policy, he out of principle: they' u fed 
P ^nimate their foldiers, when iliey had 
ounci a probable opportunity of fighting : 
ut he, againd all ptudence and proba- 
nity,was encouraged by it to fight to his 
midakes at lad, 
en It was out of his power to corre^ 

♦ icm; and in his wretched flight from 
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Pharfalia, was forced to confefs, that he 
had traded too much to his hopes ; and 
that Ciceio lind judged better, and feen 
farther into things than he. The refo- 
lution of feeking icfugc in Egypt finiilicd 
the fad catalliophe of this gient man: 
the father of the reigning prince had 
been highly obliged to him for his pio- 
tediion at PvOrue, and rcdoiation to his 
kingdom : and the fon had fent a con- 
fi lerable fleet to his afldl.incc in the pre- 
fent war : but in tins luiii of his fortunes, 
what giatitude was there to be expedled 
from a court governed by eunuchs andl 
mercetiaiy Greeks? all whofe politics, 
turned, not on the honour of the king, 
but the cdablilhment of their own power; 
which was likely to be cclipled by the 
admiflion of Pomp'^y. How happy had it 
been for him to have died in that fickncl>., 
when all Italy was putting up vows anil 
prayers for his lalety ! or, if he had 
fallen by the chance of war, on the plains 
of Pharfalia, in the defence of his country’s 
liberty, lie had died Hill glorious, though 
unfortunate; but, as if lie liad been le- 
ferved for an example of the inflability 
of liiiman greatnefsjf^c, W'ho a few days 
before commanded kings and conluls, and 
all the noblei^ of Rome, was feiuencei 
to die by a council of flaves ; murdered 
by a bale defeuer; call out naked and 
hcadlcls on the Egyptian ftinml; and 
when the whole earth, as Velleius fay^, 
had fcarce been fuflicient for his viiloric:!, 
could not find a fpot upon it at laft for a 
grave. His body was burnt on the fliore 
b)'* one of his Irecd-mcn, with the planks 
of an old fifhing-boat ; and fits allies, 
being conv'^eyed to Rome, v. ere dcpofited 
priv.itely, by liis wife Cornelia, in a vault 
by his alban villa. 'Ehc Egyptian! how- 
ever railed a monument to him on the 
place, and adorned it w ith figures of biul' , 
which being defaced alterwaids by time, 
and buried almoft in land and rubbilh, WaS 
folio ht out, and reilored by the cmpcioi 
Hadrian. MidMeto.i, 

§ 20. Suhmijfton ; Complaint ; hiircatirig^ 
^ he Speech ^’Sen f ca the i inloh.pi.\t to 
Nero, complai 7 uiig of the hnyy oj hts 
Enemies f ami requefing the tmpe) or to 
reduee him back to his Jonner ivirrcvj 
Ci*‘comJ}anc€s, that he might no Ic-igit be 
an Object of their Maligm y, 
hlay it pleafe the imperial mnjcdty Oi 
Csclar, favourably to accept the iiutnble 
,fobmiflions and grateful ackuovvlctlgrnents^ 

y y 4 •* 
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of the weak though faithful guide of his 
youth. 

It is now a great many years fince I 
fird had the honour of attending your 
imperial majeily as preceptor. And your 
bounty has icuardcd my labours with fuch 
aiflucncc, as has d'.awn upon me, what I 
had rcafon to expe<fl, the envy of many of 
tliOfe perfons, who a.e always ready to 
prefcribe to their prince \\.hcre to beflow, 
and vsdierc to withhold his fivouis. It 
is well known, that your illu.'lrious an- 
cellor, Augullus, bellowed on his deferv- 
ing fivouiitcs, Agrippa and Maecenas, iio^ 
nouis and emoluments, fuiiable to the dig- 
nity of the bcnefahlor, and to the fervices 
of the receivers : nor has his condinld been 
blamed. My employment about your im- 
perial majeily has, indeed, been purely 
domellic : I have neither headed your 
armies, nor allilled at your coiyicils, but 
you know, Sir, (thocgli llierc are feme who 
do not feetii to attend to it) tint a piince 
may be fcived in different wavs, forne 
more, others lefs conlpicuous : and th.it 
the latter may be to liim as valuable as the 
former. 

“ But what !” fay^my enemies, ‘‘ fliall 
a private perfon,' of equelhian rank, 
“ an I a provincial by birth, be advanced 
to an equality with the patiicians ? Siiall 
.in upllart, of no name nor family, rank 
with thole who can, by the llatucs which 
‘Mn kc the ornament of their palaces, 
“ reckon backwa/d a line of ancellors, 
lo ig cnougli to tire out the faiii* ? Shall 
a philofopher w'ho has written for others 
precepts of moderation, and contempt 
of all that is ext^-rnal, himfclf live in 
“ aftiuence and luxury ? Sh.ill he purchafe 
ellatcs and layout money at inierell ? 
“ Shall he build palaces, pl.mt gardens, 
and ado in a country at his own expence, 
and for his ovrn ph.afure ?’* 

CdL-lar has given royally, as became 
imperial magnificence. Seneca has re- 
ceived what his prince bellowed ; nor did 

lie ever alk : he is only guilty of not 

j cfuling. Ciefar s rank places him above 
tlie reach of invidious malignity. Seneca 
is not, nor can be, high enough to defpife 
the envious. As the overloaded foldier, 
or traveller, would be glad to be relieved 
of his I urdcn,To I, in this lail Huge of the 
journey of life, now that I find myfelf un- 
equal to the lighted cares, beg, that Caifar 


♦ The fAdi, or calendars or, if you pleafe, 
almanacs pf the anc.ents had, as oui almanacs, 
tables of kin-s, conlub, 


■would kindly eafe me of the trouble of my 
unwieldy wealth. I befcech him to refloic 
to the imperi.il treafury, from whence it 
c.ame, what is to me iLiperPnious and 
cumbrous, d'hc time and the aticniion, 
\,hic)i I am now obliged to bellow upon 
my viI'.T aiul my gardens, I Ibvll be glad 
to apply to the r gulation of my mmj. 
Caefai IS in the flow r of life; long may 
he be equal to thetoik of government! 
Ills goodnefs will grant to his worn-out 
ferv.mt leave to retire. It will nor l u 
derog.Joiy fiom C.eiar’s gicatncfsto hare 
it fa id, that he bellowed lavonrs on ^Ctre, 
who, fo far from being intoxicatia! \\ iih 
them, fhewed — that they could be liap’^c, 
when (at their own requejl) divelbcd nt 
them. (J.or)i. ^ iuit . 

§ 21. Speech of C H A R I D K M US, an A~ 
T II F N I A N Exile at the Coint eJ'Y^ x- 
Rius, on Icing ajled Ins Op (f<! • 
q.L(irlilc Preparations making i) that I JiniC 
ag auiji A L k X A N t> F R . 

P( rli. ps vour Majefly may not bear the 
truth from ilu* mouth of a Cjicciin, and an 
exile: and if I do not declare it now, X 
never will, pe.h.ms I niny never L.o. e 
anoth.er oproi runity. — Your h'^ajell) b 
numcioLis anny, drawn f om vnnous na- 
lions, and wliich unpeoples the eall, may 
feem formidable to the ncdghboiiring 
count lies. '1 he gold, the pm pie, and the 
fplendour of ai ms, which Ibikc tlie eyes of 
holders, m:ike a Ihow wliicli furpallesthc 
imagiiiatjon of all who liavc not feen it. 
The Macedonian army, with which your 
Majefiy’s forces aie going to contend, is, 
on the central y, grim, and horrid of af- 
pecl, and clacl in iron. The irrcfillible 
phalanx is a body of men wdio, in the 
field of battle, fear no onfel, being prac- 
tifea to hold together, man to man, fliicld 
to lliield, and Ipear to fpe ir ; fo that a 
brazen wall might as foon be broke 
through. In advancing, in wheeling to 
right or left, in attacking, in every exer- 
cife of arms, they a^l as one man. They 
anfwer the flightcll fign from the com- 
mander, as if his foul animated the wdiolc 
army. Every foldier has a knowledge 
of war fufiicient for a general. And this 
difciplinc, by wdiich tlie Macedonian army 
is become fo formidable, was firlt elta- 
bliftied, and has been all along kept up, 
by a fixed contempt of what your Ma- 
jeft>*s troops are fo vain of, 1 mean gold 
and filver. The bare earth ferves them 
for beds, Wjiatevcr will fatisfy nature. 
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h their luxury. Their repofe is always 
ihor’cr than the ..i'^ A. Your Majeily 
nuv, therefore, j-ic!ge, whether the Thef- 
faUan, Ac.^rna ian, and Aeolian cavalry, 
an! the Mace- Ionian phaianx — an army 
that his. In Ipite OJ all oppolition, ovei- 
run half the world— are to be repelled by 
a multitude (ho^^evc/ numerous) armed 
wim 111. Ip, s, and Hakes hardened at the 
poi -i-’ by ute To be upon equal remis 
wim Alexander, your Majeily oup;ht to 
have an army com poled ol the lame fort 
of troops ; and they arc no where to be 
h J, hiK ’ ' tvie c uniries which pio- 

tliiced t'u'lc conquerors of the w'Oild. — It 
is t' j cfore r.iy opinion, that, if your 
Ivlavlly were to apply the gold and filver, 
a • jw fo fi'oei fliu^uily adorns your 
men i tlie pur* ofo of hiiing an aimy 
f (. ■ y. ee^c, to contend.with Greeks, you 
ini')' . hjve fomc chance fer lucccfs; other- 
w ' ■ O no uxifon to t'Xpedt any thing 
(]\', lum tiiai yc’ir a my dumld be de- 
Ksv'xl, as -il! til' Oihets hive been who 
hjvc LncGU-Ae»--d th*' irrcfilhble Maceuo- 
!ii,as. i^CurUiis. 

^22 7 he ('hma itr ^Julius C/t, sar^ 

C.vMr was enJowiu with every great 
n d oble qua iiy, thvit could exalt human 
n. tu , and givc a man the afeendant in 
hx'iety • formed to excel in peace, as well 
a- .a ; pro'/ident in council; fearlefs in 
actiO.. ; in-1 <w<ecuting what he had rc- 
h: / JO vv'itli an ama'//mg c lerity : generous 
b' . ' .J meainie £0 his fi«_!ids; placable 
t' hi- c-oinica; and for parts, learning, 
clcqu.nce, icarce inferior to any man. 
Hi-i oratio.is were admired fur two quali- 
t’' s \\incli are feldom found together, 
H.ciigth and cU’gance ; Cicero ranks him 
among the greatcll: oiators that Rome 
eper bind; and QulndUlian hays, that he 
Ipoke v/jth the lame foice wirh which he 
fought ; and if lie hac devoted himielf to 
the b.ir, would have been the only man 
capable cf jivalling Cicero. No- was he 
3 ^ niallci only of the politer aits; but 
tonverfant alio with the moll abilrule and 
ciitical parts of learning; and, among 
ather works which he publifhed, addreffed 
bvo books to Cicero, on the analogy of 
3 nguage, or the art of fpeaking and 
k^riting corre^lly. He was a moil liberal 
patton of wit and learning, whereioever 
hey were found; and out of his love of 
■hofe talents, w'ould readily pardon thofe 
pio had employed them againil himfelf; 
ightly judging, that by making fuch 


men his fi lends, he ihould draw prajfcs 
from the fame fountain from which he 
had been afpcifed. His capt.il pallions 
w'crc anibitio-', and love of plcdfuic ; which 
he indulgfil la their turns to the gr rated 
excels; yet tlic fi ll was aKvays predomi- 
nant; to which he could calily facjifice all 
the charms of the fccond, aiul di\nv plea- 
fine even fiom toils and dangers, when 
they minillcicd to his ^loiy. For he 
thought Tyranny, as Ciceio fays, the 
greatcll of goddclies ; and had ficqucntly 
in his mouth a verfe of Euripides, which 
exprc/led tlie image of his foul, tliat if 
light and juRice were ever to be violated, 
they wcie to be violated for the fake of 
reigning. This was the chief end and 
purpofe of his life; the fcheme that he 
had formed from his early youtli ; fo that, 
as Cato truly declared of liim, he came 
with fobritiy and meditation to the fub- 
vc'fionof the republic. He uled to fay, 
th.it there were two things neceRiiry, to 
acquire and to fupport power — foldicrs 
and nioney ; which yet depcr.ded mutually 
upon each other: wiih nioney therefore 
he provided foldicrs, and with foldicis 
extorted money ; and was, cf all men, the 
moil rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes ; fparing ncitiier prince, nor Rate, 
aor temple, nor even piivate perfons, who 
w'ere known to polTels any fliarc of trea- 
fure. His great abilities would neceRarily 
have made him one of the firil citizens of 
Rome; bur, difdaining the condition of a 
fubjecd, he could never reR, till lie made 
himfelf a monarch. In afling this laR 
part, his iifual prudence feeincd to fail 
him ; as if the height to which he was 
mounted, had turned his head, and made 
him giddy ; for, by a vain ollent.ition of 
his power, he dellroyed the liability of it ; 
and as men fhoiteii life by living too faR, 
fo by ail intemperance of reigning, he 
brought his reign to a violent end. 

JMtJdlcton. 

§ 23. Cai ISTHL NEs’r 'Reproof rf Cl E~ 
o N Flattery to Alexander, on <\vhom 
he had propo/ed to confer Divinity by 
Vote. 

If the king were prefent, Cleon, there 
would be no need of my anfw^riitg to what 
you have jull propofed : he would himfelf 
reprove you for endeavouring to draw him 
into an imitation of foreign ablurdities, 
and for bringing envy upon him by fuch 
unmanly lUttcry. As he is.abfent, I take 
upon me to tell you, in his name, that no 
^ praifo 
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pralfc is laHino;, but wliat is rational ; ami 
tl at you cio wJi u you can to Icflcn Jiis 
g-loiy, inlU’ad of adding to it. ^Heroes 
have never, among us, been deified till 
after their clcatii;"am], whatever may be 
your way of tliinking, Cleon, hir my pait, 

I wilb the king may not, for many yeais 
to come, obtain that honour. 

You iiave mentioned, as precedents of 
what you propofe, Hercules and liaccluis. 
]Do ) oil imagine, Cleon, that they were 
deihed over a cup of wine ? and are you 
and 1 qualified to make gods ? is the 
k Tig, our fovereign, to receive his divinity 
tiotii you and me, who are his lubjc^ls ? 
pirll try your power, whether you can 
make a king. It is, fuicly, eafier to make 
a king than a god ; to give an earthly do- 
minion, than a throne in heaven. 1 only 
with that the gods may have heard, with- 
out offence, the arrogant propofal you 
have made of adding one to their number ; 
and that they may kill be fo propitious to 
u‘, as to gr.int the continuance of t’ljt 
fuccefs to our aflairs with which they ha\e 
hithertt) favoured us. For my part, 1 am 
not afliamed of my country; nor do I ap- 
prove of our adopting the rites of foreign 
nations, or learning bum them itow we 
•night to reverence our kings. To receive 
laws or rules of conduiif from them, what 
is it but to confefs ourfelves inferior to 
tlicm ? ^ Curttus, 

§24. T/je Chara//er 0/' Cato. 

If we confider the charaflcr of Cato 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great 
and worthy man ; a friend to truth, virtue, 
liberty ; yet, falfely meafuring all duty by 
the abfuid rigour of the (loical rule, he 
was generally difappointed of the end 
which he fought by it, the happinefs both 
of his private and public life. In his pri- 
vate conilu^I he was fevere, motofe, inex- 
orable ; banilhing all the fofter affedfions, 
as natural enemies to julHce, and as fug- 
gcklng falfe motives of afling, from fa- 
vour, clemency, and compaflion : in public 
a 11 airs he was the fame ; had but one rule 
of policy, to adhere to what was right, 
without regard to time or circumilanccs, 
or even to a foice that could contioul him ; 
for, inllcad of managing the power of the 
great, fo as to mitigate the ill, or extradl 
any good from it, he was urging it ahvays 
to adls of violence by a perpetual defiance, 
fo that, with the bell intentions in the 
woild, he often did great harm to the re- 


public. This was lus general beha\ioi:r; 
yet from fome particular fahls, it appcMis 
that his llrength of mind was not ahvas-- 
impregnable, but had its wx’ak phiecx v,{ 
p.ule," ambition, and party zeal: wiiicl), 
when managed and flattered to aceitaia 
p('int, woultl betray liim lomctimcs into 
meaUiies central y to Ids ordinal y rule of 
light and Liuth. 'I'iie bill adl of his hh- 
wais agreeable to his nature and pliilofo- 
phy: \.hen he could no longer be wh.it he 
had been ; or W'licn the ills oflifeovei- 
balanccd the good, which, by the princi- 
ples of his fedl, was a jull caule for dyim- ; 
he put an end to his life with a fpirit and 
refolution which would make one imagine, 
that he was glad to have found an cccalion 
of dying in his proper charadler. On the 
whole, his life was rather admirable rlom 
.amiable ; fit to be prailed, rathtr than iniu 
tated. Iduidlctoii, 


§ 25. Bru rusb f^pcpch in FindiiUiicn 
C.r s A R. b Aliirdrr. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! — 
Hear me, for my caufc; and be filent, tin/, 
you may hear. Believe me, for mine he 
nour ; and have refpeil to mine honour, 
that you may believe. Cenfure me, m 
your wifdom ; and aw ake your fenfes, th.i: 
you may the better judge. 

If there be any in this affcmbly, aiiv 
dear friend of Cecfar’s, to him I fay, that 
Brutus’s love to Ciefar w'as no lefs than hi"'. 
If, then, that friend demand why JBiutio 
rofe againil Ciefar ? this is my anfwci — • 
Not that I loved Ciefar lefs, but that 1 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Cxlar 
were, and die all flaves ; than that C.vlai 
were dead, to live all freemen ? As C.H.u 
loved me, J weep for him ; as he was ft)r- 
tunatc, 1 rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, I 
flew him. 'J’here are tears for his lo\c, 
joy for his fortune, honour for his valoui, 
and death for his ambition. Who’s lu ic* 
fo bafe, that would be a bond-man? — h 
any, fpeak ; for him have I ofleiulcJ. 
V/ho’s here fo rude, that would. not be a 
Roman ? — If any, fpeak; for him have I 
otFended. Who’s here fo vile, that viil 
not love his country ?— If any, fpeak) 
for him have 1 offended. — I paufe lor a 
reply. 

None ?— Then none have I oIFendcF 
I have done no mo/e to CHar, than you 
fiiould do to Brutus. The queflion of 
death 13 inrolled in the eapitol ; his 
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■jiot extenuated, wlicrein he was worthy ; 
nor his oftenccs iiifoiced, for which lie 
luiFcrcd death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark 
Antony ; who, though he hael no hand in 
his death, diall leceivc the benefit of Ids 
dving, a place in the common-wealth ; as, 
which of you dtall not ? With this I depart 

That, as I flow my bed lover for the 

g.iod of Rome, I have the lame dagger 
rnvl'ell, when it lhall plcafc my couatiy to 
need my dcatli. SL'u.'^cJ^can;, 

^ 26. Co?npari/onofQji%KK iMith Cato. 

As to their extradion, years, and elo- 
quence, they were pretty nigh equal. Botli 
of them had the fame greatnefs of mind, 
both the fame degree of glory, but in dlf- 
lereut ways : C:Efar was celebrated for his 
greet bounty and generofity; Cato for his 
imfuhied inregricy: the foimer became re- 
nowned by his humanity and companion ; 
an audeie feverlty heigntened the dignity 
of the latter. Cwfar acquired gloiy by a 
liberal, compaihontc, and forgiving tem- 
pei ; as did C.ito, by never bellowing any 
thing. In the one, the miferable found a 
fandluary ; in the other, tlie guilty met 
with a certain deftrudion. Czefarwas ad- 
iniied for an eafy yielding temper; Cato 
for his immoveable firmnefs ; C^efar, in a 
word, had formed himfelf for a laborious 
adive life ; was intent upon promoting the 
i ntercil of his friends, to the negled of his 
own ; and refufed to grant nothing that was 
worth accepting ; what he defired for him- 
fdf, was to liavc fovereign command, to be 
at the head of armies, and engagcil in new 
wars, in order to difplay liis military ta- 
lents. As for Cato, his only lludy was 
moderation, regular condnd, and, abov'e 
all, rigorous feverity : he did not vie with 
the rich in riches, noi in fadion with the 
iidious ; but, taking a nobler aim, lie con- 
tended in biavery with tlie brave, in mo- 
defty with the modeft, in integrity with tlie 
upright ; and was more deiirous to be vir- 
tuous, than appear fo : fo tliat the Icfs he 
courted fame, me more It followed him. 

SiilluJ}, by Mr. Reje. 

h ^'7- Catos Marius to ihe RotiANS, 

Jbczi'in^ the jibfurdily cf their hcjliafing 

to confer on h:m the Rank of General^ 

merely on Account rf his Extruciion. 

It is but too common, my countiymen, 
to obferve a material difFerence between 
the behaviour of thofe who Hand candidates 
ior places of power and truH, before and 
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<iftcr their obtaining them, Tlicy foheit 
them in one manner, and execute them ia 
another. 'They fet out with a grout uj-*- 
peaiance of adivity, humility, and ino.lera- 
tion ; mid they quickly fall into floth, pi hi 
and avarice. — It i: undoubtctily, no c.de 
mittcr to dirdiaige, to the gtiiei al f it . 
f.idion, the duty ot a runrume ccmimamh 
ill tioublcfomc times. 1 mn, j hope, thhy 
lenfible ot the impoiiume of the t ilxi - 
jM'opofe to take upon me tor the fenhee of 
my country, dh) cuny 0 , 1 , with effeft an 
cxpeitfive w.ir, and )et be f^'gu.l of ti.e 
pahllc monev ; to oblige tluhc to feive, 
whom it may be dulicate to (iFend; to 
condnd, at t!ie fame lime, a complicutei 
variety of operations ; to conceit mcafurrjt 
at jmnie, antwciabie t) the Hate of things 
aliroad ; and to gain every vrduable end, 
ill fptlc ofoppofition from t’uc enviou'^, tne 
Ihdious, and the difulievtcJ — to do all thh, 
ruy counti ymen, is moic difFicu’.t than ;s 
genciallv thought. 

But bcfules the difidvantagcs which arc 
common to me with ail odteis in emi- 
nent duiions, my cafe is, in tins icfpcd, p *- 
culiarly hard — that whereas a commander 
of Patrician rank, if he is guilty ot a ne- 
gied or breach of duty, lias Jiis great coa- 
riedions, the antiquity of his family, the 
important fci vices of his anceliors, and lue 
multitudes lie has, by poucr, engaged in 
lii.s intcrelb, to fcrcen liir.i fiom conuigu 
punilhnieiit, my whole laleiy deptruis 
upon myfeif''; which rendeia. it the moic 
indirpcnfably neceilaiy for me to taltc care 
that my condiud be clear and uncxteptioii- 
ab!c. Befides, 1 am well aware, my coun- 
trymen, that tiic eye of the public ii upon 
me; and that, though the impartial, who 
prefer the leal advantage of the common- 
wealth to all other confidetcilions, fa\our 
my pietciirion.s,the Patrihans w.ant nothing 
fo much as an occafioii againll me. It n, 
tlierefoie, my fixed rcloletlon, to urn my 
bell endeavoured, that you be not (Iuhj>- 
pointed in me, and that their indirect e.:- 
lign.s againft me may he defeated. 

i have, from my youth, been famldir 
with toils and with dangeis. 1 was 
fill to your intercH, my countrymen, wra.n^ 
I ferved you for no lewaid, but tint (I 
honour. It is not my defign to betir.) yia:, 
now that you have conterred upf n me a 
place of profit. You have coinmitted to 
iny condud the war acniuH jigmtha. 
'I'lie Patricians are oHerded at t h. but 
wltcre would be the wihlom of g.i li g fu:ii 
a command to o\.c of their liommi'alile 
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^\)dy ?* n. perfon' 6f ilhllnom birth/of an- of theif ifncedors : and they imagine thry 
cient family, of innumeiMbIc flatucs, hut honour thenifclvcs by cclebi.itn^g their 
■ — of no experience ! What ferviee would forefathers ; whereas they do the very con- 
his long line of dead ancellors, or his mul- trary : for, as much as their anccllors were 
titude of modonlcls llatues, do hi^ coun- diltinguilhed for their virtues, lb rnecJi are 
tiy in the day of battle? What could Inch tJuy diigrnced by rlitir vices. 'J’he gloiv 
a general d<s bur, in his trepidation and in- of ancefiors calfsa Hgiit, indeed, upon tlreir 
cxpciience, have rccourfc to fome infciior pollerily ; but it only ferves to 11 k w' vvhni 
connn'iiKb'r, for dired on in eihrulries to the dclcendants are. It nbke exhibits to 
which he \v.,s not hirnfelf equal? Thus pul>1ic view their degcnci aev" and their 
your Patiician' general would, in fidt, have woith. I <nvn, J cannot boall: of the deeJ'^ 
a general over him; fo that the ailing of my fo.cfather^; but f hope 1 mavae- 
commandcr would Hill be aPlcbii.in. So Iwei liu* cav ils of tlic F^atricians, by Tiand - 
true is this, my countrymen, that J have, ing iqi m defence of what Jl have ureftb 
mylelf, known thole who have been chofm done. 

conluls, begin then to read the hilTory of Obferve now, rny countrymen, the in- 
their own country, of which, till that jufliceofthe l^.rr cians. d'hey airryaie 

time, they were totally ignoiant ; that is, to t'lcmlt Ives bonoii'K, on account ( f the 

they lirll obtained the employment, and exploits done bv their foi efatliei s ; whilJi 

then bethought themfelves of the qualifi- tliey will not allow me tue due piaile, for 

cations ncccliary for the proper difeharge peiloiniing the very fame fort of aition , in 
it- my own petfon. He has no ftaiue , tliey 

I fubmit to your judgment, Romans, on cy, of his fimily. He Can trice no vc- 
v/ldch fide the advantage lies, when a ncrable line of anccHois — W'liat t'.eii ? 
comparilbn is made between Patrician la it matter ofmoiepnoe to ddbrace 
haughiinefs and Plebei in expei ience. d he one’s iHullrious ancellors, than to become 
vciy adions, which they have only read, I ilhilbious by one’s own good behaviour / 
hnve partly fecn, and partly myfelfatchiev- V/hat if I can Ihew no Ibitnes of my fa- 
f‘d Whin they know by reading, I know mily ? 1 can Ihcnv the Ibindards, the ar- 
by adion. d hey aic pleafcd to flight my mour, and the trappings, which J have m v- 
jmean birth; 1 dcfpife their mean charac- felf taken from the vanquillied ; lean llicw 
ters. Want of birth and fortune is the ob- the fcaisof thofe wounds which 1 have re- 
jedion againH me; want of peifonal worth ceived by faciag the encmie. of my coun- 
againft them. But are not all men of the try. Thcfe are my ilatues. d'hefe arc the 
fimc fpecies ? What can make a diflercnce honours 1 boall of. Not left me by inhe- 
between one man and anotlier, but the en- ritance, as theirs: but earned by toil, bv 
dournents of the mind? For my part, I abilinencc, by valour; amidll clouds of 
ihall always look upon the bravcfl man as dull, and Teas of blood : feenes of adion, 
the nohlell man. Suppofe it were enquir- where thofe effeminate Patiicians, wlio en-' 
of the fatheis of luch Patiicians .as y\l- deavour by indirect me.ins to dcpicciatc 
biiuis and Beflhi, whether, if they had their me in your clleeni, have never daied to 
choice, they would defire fons of their cha> fliew their faces. Sa/Iu/K 

rader, or of mine; wliat would they an- 

fwer but tliat they Ihould with the woithi- § Charndcr < 9 /* C.vt 1 1. 1 n e . 

cil to be their Ions ? If the Patiicians have Lucius Catiline was defeended of an ii- 
rcafon to dcfpife me, let them likcwife lulLious family: he was a man of great 
defpife their anccflors ; wdiole nobility was vigour, both of body and mind, but of -i 
the fruit of their virtue. Do they envy dilpofition extieiruMy prolligate and de- 
the honouis bcflowed upon me? Let them piaved. F'lom his youth he took plealure 
envy hkewife, my labours, my abllincnce, in civil wars, mallacres, depredations, and 
and the dangers I have undergone for my inielline broils; and in thefe he emplojed 
country, by which I have acquired them, his younger days. His body was formed 
But thofe worthlefs men lead fuch a life of for enduring cold, hunger, and want of 
inadivity, as if they defpifed any honours roll, to a degree indeed incredible : his 
you can bellow, whilfl they afpire to ho- fpiiit was danng, fubtle, and changeable : 
nours as if they had deferved them by the lie was expert in all the arts of fimulation 
mofl indullrious virtue. They lay claim and dilfimulation ; covetous of what be- 
to the rewards of aatvity, tor their having longed to others, lavilh of his own ; vio- 
enjoyed the pleafures of luxury; yet none lent in his paflions ; he had eloquence 
can be more Uvilh than they are in praife enough, but a fmall fliaie of wifdom. ilis 

boundlels 
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lx)unulefs foul was conftantly engaged m 
extravagant and lumantic projects, too hlgk 
to be- attempteJ. . 

After Sylla s ufurpation, he was fired 
v^hha violent defire of feizing the go- 
vcrnnT'nt; and, provided he could but 
cany Ids point, he was not at all folici- 
tous by meins. His fpirit, natuially 

\inlcnt, was daily more and more liuriicd 
0.1 to the execution of hi^ defign, by his po- 
veiiy, and the confeioufners of his crimes ; 
both which evils he had licightened by the 
prachces above-mentioned. He wa-. en- 
couraged to it by the m ickcdnels of the 
itate, thoionghly debauched by luxury and 
a\arice; vices equally fital, though of 
contiary natures. Sallujfj by Mr. Ro/e. 

29. Sp{.€ch of Titus Q^uincti us 
to //6t’ Romans, tbcu'Enyi anti 

VoLSCi, taking Advantage of their in- 
itjiine Commotions, i a vaged their Coun^ 
thy to the Gates oj Rome. 

'i'hough I am not confeioas, O Rorrians, 
anv Clime by me coMimut d, it is yet 
v/ith the utmoll ihanie and confuhon that 
I appear m your allcmbly. Tou iiave feen 
it — polleiity will know it ! — in the fourth 
confuhhip of Titus Quindius, tlie .E-|ui 
and Vullci (.'carcea match for the Hernici 
alone) canic in arms to tlie very gates of 
Rome, and went away again unchaltiied ! 
'rhe com fe of our rnanneis, iiulecd, and 
the Hate of our affairs, hai e long been 
Ih^li, that i liad no realbn to prefage much 
good ; but, could [ have imagined that lo 
gieat an ignominy would have befallen me 
this year, 1 would, bv binilhment or death 
(if all other means had failed) have avoid- 
ed the nation 1 am now in. Wiiat ! migiit 
Rome then have been taken, if thofe men 
who were at our gates liad not Wanted 
courage for the attempt: — Rome taken, 
wliilit j was conful ' — Of honouis 1 liad 
futlicient — of life enough — more than 
enough — 1 Ihould have Uied in my third 
c'onfulate. 

Rut wlio are they that our dadardly ene- 
tmes tliu:) defpife ? — tin: conluls, oi*- yv)U, 
Roma 13 ? If we aic in i'au’t, dcpo.c us, or 
puniih us yet more fcveiely. If you are 
to blame — m ly neitlier pods nor men pu- 
^dli your fau'ts ! only may you repent I 
^ 0 , Romans, tlie coiilidencc of our ene- 
^ is not ow i ig to their courage, or to 
tlieir belief ol y<'Ur diwaioice : they have*' 
been too oft-n vauquilhed, not to knoz' 
bah tlicmlclves and you; i)’.i(oid,- djf 
^ofd, li t. e ruin of iliis city 1 .The eter- 


nal difputcs between ' the fenate and the 
people are the fble caufe of our misfor- 
tunes. Wailc we will fet no bounds to our 
dominion, nor you to your libmty ; while 
you impatiently enduie Patrician magi- 
llrates, and we Plebeian; our enemies take 
heart, grow elated, and nrefuniptuou». In 
the name of the immortal gods, wh.U is it, 
Romans, you would have ? You dc /ired 
'i'ribunes; for the f.:kc of peace, w'e 
granted them. Your weie eager to have 
Decemvirs; we confeiued to llielr ci ca- 
tion. You grew weary of the e Decem- 
virs ; we obliged them to abdicate. Vour 
hatred pui filed them w'hen reduced to pii- 
vate men ; and we fuffered vou to put to 
death, or banilh, Patiici.ans of the firlt 
rank in the republic. You iniiil -d upon 
the relloration of the 'Prihunelliip ; we 
yielded : vve quietly faw Conluls of jour 
own fai^fion eleided. You liave the firo- 
teedion of your d'nbunes, and tlie pi i\'ik g'r 
ofapp'-al: tiie Patiicians are iubjeaded to 
the deciees of tlie Commons. Under pic- 
tence of equ.il and impaitial laws, you 
have invaded oui rights; and we liave 
fuifeieil It, and \\ c itill lufRr it. When 
fliall vve fee an end of difcoul.? When fliall 
we liave one intcieil, and one comnnin 
coil itry ? ViUorious anti triumphant, you 
Ihcw Ids temper than we imder defeat. 
When you are to contend with us\ you can 
fei/.e the Aventine hill, you can poildii 
yoLirl'elvcs of the Mo ns Saccr. 

d'hc enemy is at our gates, tlic Hifqui- 
line is near being t-iken, and nobody lliis 
to hinder it. But againil us you aie va- 
liant, agaiiiil us you can arm vvitli tiiligence. 
Come on then, befiege the fenate-hou/''', 
make a camp of the forum, fill the jails 
witli our chiif nobles ; and, wlien you have 
atchieved thele gloiiou-i exploits, then, at 
hall:, fally out at the zlllquilinc gate, wnth 
the fame fieice fpiiits, ag linll tne enemy. 
JDoes your relblution fail ) 0 U for tliis ? tjo 
tiicn, and behold from oai walls your Jam s 
ravaged, your houfes plundered and in 
B. lilies, tin; whole counliy laid waile uiiJi 
hre and (word. H.ivc you any tiling heic 
to repair thefe damages f Will the Tii- 
bunes make up your loiie" ? They j1 

gu''e you words as rininy as you pleafe ; 
biing impeachmeniti in .tbaiidance again ft 
rhe piiiiie men in the ftite; heap' hav/s 
upon laws ; affembllc-. you thall have with- 
out e..d-;but wall an ^ of you return the 
ri'jFM fo'il thoCe all'. *mblies E^.tinguilh, 
C-y H.-)j»ai s, tilde f^xtal t^iviiians ; gene- 
rouiiy^ bj-ak Cuk cude'dv eiiah^ntinent, 

w/ ich 
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which keeps you buried in a icandalous in- 
action. Open your eyes, and confider the 
m.inngcment of thofe ambitious men, who, 
to in:iK.c themfelvcs powerful in their party, 
jfludy nothing but how they may foment 
divifions in the commonwealth. — Jf you 
can but furnmon up your former courage, 
if you will now march out of Rome with 
your consuls, there is no punilhment you 
can inflidl which I will not fubmit to, if I 
do not in a few days drive thofe pillagers 
out of our territory. This terror of war, 
witli which you feem fo grievoufly ftruck, 
hiall quickly be removed from Rome to 
their own cities. Hooke. 

% 30. Mi c I PSA to Ju CURT HA. 

You know, Jugurtha, that 1 received 
you under my protedion in your early 
3'outh, when left a helplefs and hopelefs 
or])han. 1 advanced you to high honours 
in my kingdom, in the full affurance that 
you would prove grateful for my kindnefs 
to you ; and that, if 1 came to have chil- 
dren of my own, you would ftudy to repay 
ro them wliat you owed to me. Hitherto 
1 have had no rcafon to repent of my fa- 
vours to you. For, to omit all former in- 
ilances of your extraordinary merit, your 
latr behaviour in the Numantian war has 
re dec led upon me, and my kingdom, a 
new and chllinguiihed glory. You have, 
by your valour, rendered the Roman com- 
inotiwcalth, which before was well aftedded 
TO our intcrcK, much more f icndly. In 
bpain, you have railed the honour of my 
ri.iruo .iiul crown. And you have fur- 
mounted what is judly reckoned one of the 
gicated dilHcultles; ha\dng, by your me- 
nt, hlcnced envy. My diflbhuion feems 
I osy to be filt approaching. 1 therefore 
beleech and conjure you, my dear Jiigur- 
th.t 1 by this right hand; by the icmem- 
biance of my pall kiudnefs to you ; by the 
honour qf my kingdom ; and by the nia- 
jefty of the gods ; be kind to my two fons, 
whom n|y favour to you has made your 
brothers ; and do not think of forming a 
connedion with any Hranger, to the pre. 
judice oLyour relations, it is not by arms, 
nor by treafures, that a kingdom is fccuredi 
but by wicll affeded fubjedts and allies. 
And it is by faithful and important fervices* 
that fricitdadp (which neither gold will 
P'lreliafe. nor arms extort) is fecured. 
But Wi'iat friendllilp h more perfed, than 
th.t wJiich ought to obtain between bio- 
ihe s r What fidelity can be expeded 
•Oil mg ilrangjf;), if it L wanting among 


relations ? The kingdom I leave you is In 
good condition, if you govern it properly; 
if otherwife, it is weak. For by agree- 
ment a finall ftate increafes ; by divilion a 
great one falls into ruin. It will lie upon 
you, jugurtlia, w'ho are come to riper years 
than your brothers, to provide that no 
mifeondud produce any bad effed. And, 
if any difference Ihould arife between you 
and your brothers (which may the gods 
avert ! ) the public will charge you, how- 
ever innocent you may be, as the aggreffor, 
becaufe your years and abilities give you 
the fuperiority. But I firmly perfuade my- 
felf, that you will treat them with kindnefs, 
and that they will honour and efteem you, 
as your didinguilhcd virtue deferves. 

§ 31. <3/' Publius Scip 10 to the 

Roman Army, before ttse Battle of the 

Tici N. 

Were you, foldiers, the fame army 
which I had with me in Gaul, I might 
well forbear faying any thing to you at 
this time ; for, what occafion could there 
be te ufe exhortation to a cavalry that 
had fo fignally vanquilhed the fquadrons 
of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or to le- 
gions, by whom that fame enemy, flying 
before them to avoid a battle, did’ in effed 
confefs themfelvcs conquered? But, as 
thefe troops, having been inrolled for 
Spain, are there with my brother Cneius, 
making war under my aufpices (as was tlie 
will of the fenatc and people of Rome) I, 
tliat you might have a conful for your cap- 
tain, agaiurt Hannibal and the Carthagi- 
nians, have freely oftcred myfclf for this 
M'ar. You, then, have a new general; 
and I a new army. On this account, a 
few words from me to you will be neither 
improper nor unfeafonable. 

That you may not be unapprifed of what 
fort of enemies you are going to encounter, 
or of what is to be feared from them, they 
are the very fame whom, in a Former war, 
you vanquilhed both by land and fea ; the 
fame, from whom you took Sicily and Sar- 
dinia : and who have been thefe twenty 
years your tributaries. You will not, 1 
prefume, march againlf thefe merr, with 
only that courage with which you are wont 
to face other enemies ; but with a certain 
anger and indignation, fuch as you would 
feci if you faw your Haves on ludden rd^ 
up in arms againft you. Conquered and 
cnflaved, it is not boldnefs, but necelTity# 
that urges them to battl , unlcfs you can 

LcUcv«f 
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believe that thofe who avoided fighting 
when their army was entire, have acquired 
better hope by the lofs of' two-thirds of ' 
tiieir horfe and foot in the padage of the 

Alps. , , 1 1 

But you have heard, perhaps, that, 

though they arc few in number, they are 
men" of llout hearts and robud bodies ; 
heroes, of fuch ftrength and vigour, as no- 
thing Is able to refill.— Mere etligies ! nay, 
ihadows of men I wretches, emaciated 
with hunger and benumbed with cold ! 
briiifed and battered to pieces among the 
rocks and craggy cliffs ! their weapons 
broken, and their horles weak and founder- 
ed t Such are the cavalry, and fuch the 
infdiuiy, with which you are going to con- 
tend ; not enemies, but the fragments of 
enemies. Tlierc is nothing which I more 
npprcheiid, than that it will be thought 
Jlannibal was vanqullhcd by the Alps, be- 
foie we had any condid with him. But, 
perhaps, it was fitting it fhould be fo ; and 
that, with a people and a leader who iiad 
violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themfelves, without mail’s help, ihoiild 
begin the war, and bring it to a near con- 
clufion : and that we, who, next to the 
gods, have been injured and offended, 
ihould happily finiih what they have 
begun. 

1 need not be in any fear that you fliould 
furpetll me of faying thefe things merely to 
encourage you, while inwardly I have dif- 
ierent ienliments'. What hindcied me 
from going into Spain 'fhat was my 
ptovince, where I ihould have had the Icfs- 
dreaded Aldrubal, not Hannibal, to deal 
with. But hearing, as 1 palled along the 
coall of Gaul, of this enemy's march, I 
Lindcd my troops, lent tlic hoilc forward, 
and pitched my camp upon tJu Rhone. A 
part of iny cavalry cncounteied, and de- 
feated that of tile enemy. My infantry 
not being able to overtake theirs, wdiicli 
ffed before us, I returned to my licet ; and, 
with all the expedition I could ufe in fo 
iong a voyage by lea and land, am come 
to meet them at the foot of the Alps. 
Was it, then, my inclination to avoid a 
conteil with this tremendous Hannibal ? 
'Und have 1 met with him only by accident 
'i^nd unawares ? or am 1 come on purpole 
challenge him to the combat? 1 would 
gladly try whether the er-rth, within theie 
tweniv ycar.s, brought forth anew kind 
*of Carthaginian; ; or whetlter they be the 
fame Ion of men, w!m bninlit at tlic 
Jtc.s^and v\'Jior.ii. ar you iuJ/cjcJ to 
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redeem themfelves at eighteen denarii per 
head: whether this Hannibal, for labours 
and journics, be, as he would be thought, 
the rival of Hercules; or whether he be, 
what his fither left him, a tributary, a 
vaffal, a Have of the Roman people. Did 
not the confeioufnefs of his wicked deed at 
Saguntum torment him and make him 
defperate, he would have fomc regard, if 
not to his conquered country, yet furcly to 
his own family, to his father’s memory, to 
the treaty written with Hamilcar’s own 
hand. We might have llarved him in 
Eryx ; we might have paffed into Africa 
with our vidloj ious fleet; and, in a few days, 
have dellroyed Carthage. At their hum- 
ble fupplication, we pardoned them; ue 
relealed them, when tliey were clofely fliuc 
up, without a poffibility of efc.iping; we 
made peace with them, when iIlc/ wcie 
conquered. When they were diflreJfed by 
the African war, we confidered them, we 
treated them, as a people under our pro- 
teflion. And what is the return they 
make us for all thefe favours .? Under the 
condudl of a haii 'brained young man, 
they come hither to overturn our llaie, 
and lay walle our country. — I could wilh, 
indeed, that it were not I'o ; and that the 
war we are now engaged in concerned only 
our own glory, and not our prefcrv.iuon^ 
But the conteil at prefimt is not for tlic 
poffelllon of Sicily and Saidinia, but C/f 
It.'ily itfeif : nor is there behind us another 
army, which, if we Ihould not prove the 
conquerors, may make head againfl our 
viflorious enemies. 'J'heie aie no more 
Alps for them to pafs, vshich might give us 
leifuie to raife new forces. No, Ibldiers; 
here you mull make your Hand, as if you 
werejull now before the walls ol Rome. 
Let every one relied, tliat he is now to de- 
fend, not his own perfon only, but his wile, 
Jiis children, his helplcis infants. \ ct, h. c 
not private confiderations alone poil'els ojr 
minds: let us remember that the eyes of 
the fenate and people of Rome are upon 
us; and that, as our force and courage 
lliall now’ prove, fuch wdll be the fortune of 
that city, and of the Roman empire. 

§ 3 z. Spe^^cb ^Hannibal u the Car- 

'iH AGIN I AN Army, on the /anie O^lu- 
Jlon, 

I know not, foldicrs, whether you or 
your prifonera be encompaffed by foi tune 
w'ith \hc llfidcr bonds and nccclhues. 
1 wo feas indole you on the j;ght and Icit ; 
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not a filip to fly to for efcaping. Before 
ycu i$ the Po, a river broiider and more 
rapiJ thaa the Rhone : behind you are the 
Alps; over which, even when your num- 
bers were imdiminilhed, you were hardly 
able to force a pallage. Here then, fol- 
dii-rs, you mull either conquer or die, the 
very fird hour you meet the enemy. 

But the fame fortune which has thus 
laid you under the necelTity of fighting, 
has fet before your eyes thofe rewards of 
viaory, than which no men are ever wont 
to wiflt for greater from the immortal gods. 
Should we, by our valour, recover only 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were raviflied 
from our fathers, thofe would be no incon- 
fiderable prizes. Yet, what are thofe ? 
The wjalthof Rome; whatever riches Ihe 
has heaped together in the fpoils of na- 
tions; all thele, with the mailers of them, 
will be yours. You have been long enough 
employed in driving the cattle upon the 
vail mountains of Lufitania and Celtibe- 
ria; you have hitherto met with no reward 
worthy of the labours and dangers you have 
undergone. The time is now come, to 
reap the full rccompcnce of your toilfome 
marches over fo many mountains and ri- 
vers, and through fo many nations, all of 
them in arms. 1 his is the place which 
fortune has appointed to be the limits of 
your labour ; it is here that you will finifh 
your glorious warfare, and receive an 
ample recom pence of your completed 
iervice. For I would not have you ima- 
gine, that vidory will be as dilHcult as the 
name of a Roman war is great and found- 
ing. It has often happened, that a de- 
fpifed enemy has given a bloody battle : 
and the moll renowned kings and nations 
have by a fmall force been overthrown. 
And, if you but take away the glitter of 
the Roman name, what is there wherein 
they may Hand in competition with you? 
For (to lay nothing of your fervicc in war, 
for twenty years together, with fo much 
valour and fuccefs) from the very pillars 
of Heiculcs, from the ocean, from the ut- 
moll bounds of the earth, through fo many 
warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
rot come hither vi<Id:orious ? And with 
whom are you now to fight ? With raw 
foldiers, an undifciplined army, beaten, 
vanquilhed, befieged by the Gauls the 
Very lall fummer ; an army, unknown to 
their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or lliall I, who was born, 1 might almoft 
fay, but certainly brought up, in the tent 
pf my father, tliat moll excellent general ; 


lliall I, the conqueror of Spain and Gaul; 
and not only of the Alpine nations, but 
which is greater Hill, of the Alps them- 
felves; lliall I compare myfelf with this 
half-year captain ! a captain, before whom 
lliould one place the two armies, without 
their enfigns, I am perfuaded he would not 
know to which of them he is conful. 1 
elleem it no fmall advantage, foldiers, that 
there is not one among you, who l^s not 
often been an eyc-witnels of my exploits 
in war ; not one of vvhofe valour I myfelf 
have not been a fpedator, fo as to be able 
to name the times and places of his nobla 
atchievements ; that with foldiers, whom [ 
have a thoufand times praifejd and reward- 
ed, and whofe pupil I was before I became 
their general, 1 lhall march againll an army 
of men llrangers to one another. 

On what fide foever I turn my eyes, I 
behold all full of courage and llrength. 
A veteran infantry : a molt gallant caval- 
ry ; you, my allies, moll faithful and va- 
liant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not only 
your country’s caule, but thejullell anger, 
impels to battle. The hope, the courage 
of allailants, is always greater than of thofe 
who ad upon the defcnfive. With hoililc 
banners dilplayed, you arc come down 
upon Italy : you bring the war. Grief, 
injuries, indignities, fire your minds, and 
fpur you forward to revenge. — Firll, they 
demanded me; that I, your general, 
fhnuld be delivered up to them ; next, all 
of you who had fought at the fiege of Sa- 
guntum : and we were to be put to death 
by the extremell tortures. Proud and 
cruel nation 1 every thing mull be yours, 
and at your difpofal I you are to preferibe 
to us with whom we lhall make war, with 
whom we lhall make peace. You arc to 
fet us bounds : to Ihut us up within hills 
and rivers; but you, you are not to ob» 
ferve the limits which yourfelves have 
fixed 1 “ Pafs not the Iberus.” What 
next? Touch not the Saguntines. Sa- 
“ guntum is upon the Iberus, move not a 
“ Hep towards that city.” Is it a fmall 
matter then that you have deprived us of 
our ancient pofieflion, Sicily and Sardinia ? 
you would have Spain too. Well, we lhall 
yield Spain, and then — you will pafs into 
Africa. Will pafs, did I fay ?— this very 
year they ordercd one 6f their confuls into 
Africa, the other into Spain. No, fol- 
diers; there is nothing left for us, but 
what we can vindicate with our fwords. 
Come on, then. Be men. The Romans 
may, with more fafety, be cowards ; they 
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their own country behind them, have 
-places of rcfiit^e to i\y to, and arc Iccur- 
Jjom danger in the roach thither; but for 
VOL!, there is no middle fcjrturc between 
diMth and viflory. Let tliis be but well 
jived in your minds; and once again, 1 
i<iy, you are conquerors, Hooke, 
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ran<Tty of oatli*?, no fmfe of religion. 
Wirli a difpohtion thus che(|ucri d witli 
\irtu'’sand vices, he fer\ ed th. ce yeai s 
under Ahlrubal, witllout nogleifng to pty 
Into, or perfoun any tln'ng, that could coii- 
tribute to malic him iicreafter a complete 
general. L 


^ 2^. ^/je C/^arakler IB ,\L. 

Hannibal being fent to vSpain, on his 
anival there attracted the eyes of the 
wiiole army. The veterans believed Ha- 
ruilcar was revived and rellored to them : 
they faw the fame vigorous countenance, 
ihcfime piercing eye, the fame complexion 
a ;(] fMtures. »But in a ihort time his be- 
ka\iour occafioncd tins ladl nnhlance of Jiis 
t.rl'.er to contribiuc the lead towards lus 
r lining thdi favour. And, in truth, never 
\vas tlicrc a genius more li.tppily formed 
foi- two things, mod manlfedly contrary 
ro cjcli other — to obey and to commancl. 
'fins made it diiliculi to d^^termiae, wlic- 
iliei- the general or foldiers loved iilrn 
jiind. Wiicre any enterprise required 
\igour, and valour in tlie performance. 
^Udiubjl al'ways chole him to comumnd 
at the evccuting it ; nor w'crc tlie troops 
rvei inore conlid'Uit of fuccefs, or mo»-r 
i'Kiepid, them when he was at their head. 
None ever dietvcd greater bravery in un- 
dertaking ha.'^aidous attempts, or more 
] lefeiice of mind and condin^t in the c\j- 


^ .'lion of them. No hardfliip couLl fa- 
tigue jiis iiody, or daunt his courage : lie 
Could equally hear cold and heat. The 
tu'cedliry refe(flion ol nature, not the pl-\a- 
hirc of Ills palate, he folely regarded in 
lus meals. He made no diilintlioii of day 
1‘id night ill Ills watcliing, or taking red ; 
led appropiiatcd no time to llccp, but 
^'^hat 1 cmained after lie had compleated his 
duty : he never fougiit for a foft or retired 
[dace of repofe ; but was often feen lying 
1 the bare ground, wrapt in a ibldier’s 


b - 0 ^-, among il the centincL and guards 
dc did not didinr'-uilh liimfelf from lii- 


^niTipanions by the magnificence of his 
■ but by the quality of his horfe and 


• At the fame time, he was by far 
bed foot and horfe foldicr in the 


trinvj ever the forcmoll in a chr-ige, and 
Ite lad who left the field after the battle 
'^3s begun. Thcfe lliining qualities were 
iovvever balanced by great vices ; inhu- 
riuu cruelty ; more than Carthaginian 
- cachery ; no refpetl for truth or honour, 
ie.ir of the gods, no regard for the 


§ 34 . T/je Scythian AmhnJJliJors lo 
A L E X A N D E It , C7i his 77iakin^ r repara- 
tions to attack ihi.tr Coautry. 

If your pei fun were as gigantic as your 
defrres, the world would not contain you. 
Your right hand would touch the ead, and 
your left the wed at the fame time: you 
g” dp at more than you are equal to. From 
Kuropc you rcacli Afii; fiom Afia you 
lay hold on Europe. And if you fliould 
conquer all mankind, you feem difpofed 
to wage war witii woods and fnows, \vitli 
livcjs and wild beads, and to aite*Tipt to 
fubduc ntturc. But have you confidercLl 
th.e ufual courfe of things ? have you rc- 
HcCdeJ, that great trees arc many years 
in growing to tlicir height, and are cut 
dow n in an hour ? it is foolifli to think of 
tlie fiuit only, without confiderliig th(* 
height you have to climb to come at it. 
'Lake care left, while you drive to rcacli 
the top, you fall to tlic ground with tlie 
branches you liave laid hold on. 

Belides, w'hat have you to do with the 
Scythian'., or the Scythians with you ? 
We have never invaded Maccdoii ; why 
fliould you attack Scythia ? You pretend 
to be the puniiber of robbers; and are 
yourfcif die gmmral robber of mankind. 
Yv^u hive taken Lydia; you hive leized 
Syria ; you are mader ot Periia ; )'ou have 
fubdued tlie Ba^llrians, and attacked In- 
dia: hll tins will not fatisfy you, imlefs 
you lay your greed. y and iiifatLible hands 
upon our floch.s and our lierds. How im- 
prudent i- ye-u'- conduct! you grafp at 
lichee, th; polf'lfion ot whichoid/ incieafes 
your Uv nice. Yon incic.de )onr hung 'r, 
bv w'liat Ihould produce fitiety; io tii.it 
t.ic more you ha'. <*, the more you den/e. 
But have you foigot how long tlie coii- 
queft of tJic Baftri'ini detaiiicd ycni r v hile 
you u'ere lubduiug them tlie Sogdi.ms re- 
volted. y <)ur vivltori<.s lei VC to no other 
purpofe tlian to iind you employment by 
producing new wars; tor tlie In’iinefs ot 
every conqued 13 twchbld, to s'^in, and to 
preferve : and though yoiirna> be the great- 
ed of warriors, you mud cvpc^.d that the na- 
tions you conquer will cndeivcui to diake 
Z z 
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off the y'oke as fift as poflible : for what 
people chufe to be under foreign domi- 
nion ? 

If you will crofs the Tanais, you may 
travel over Scythia, and obferve how ex- 
tenfivc a tenitory vve inhabit. But to 
conquer us is quite another bufmefs ; you 
will' find us, at one time, too nimble for 
your piirfuit ; and at another time, when 
you tliink we arc fled far enough from 
you, you will have us furprife you in your 
camp: for the Scythians attack with no 
lefs vigour than they fly. It will there- 
fore be your wildoin to keep with Itiifl: 
attention what you have gained : catching 
at more yovr may lofe what you liave. 
We have a proverbial faying in Scythia, 
That Fortune ha'i no feet, and is furniflied 
only with hands to dillributc her capricious 
favours, and with fins to elude the grafp of 
thofe to wliom flie has ‘ been boiiuiiful, — 
5fou give yourfelf out to be a god, the fan 
of J upitcr Ammon ; it luits the eharai5ler 
of a god to beflow favours on mortals, not 
to deprive them of what they have. But 
if you arc no god, icfled on the precarious 
condition of Jiumanity. You will thus 
ihew more wlfdom, than by dwelling 
thofe fubjeds which have pufled up your 
pride, and made you forgtt yourfelf. 

You fee how little you are likely to gain 
by attempting the conquefl of Scythia. 
<dn the other hand, you may, if you pleafe, 
have in us a valuable alliance. . We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe nnd- 
Afia. There is nothing between us and 
Badria but the river Tanaib ; and our 
territory extends to Thrace, which, as we 
have heard, bc/jrders on Maccdon. If you 
decline attacking us in a hoLlUe manner, 
you may ha\ e our fiicndihip. Nations 
wdiich have never been at war arc on ..n 
equal footing ; but it is in vain that conli- 
tiencc is repofed in a conquered people : 
there can be no finceie friemlfliip het\vcen 
the opprefibrs and the oppreflbd ; even in 
peace, the latter think lliernfelves entitled 
to tile rights of war againil the former. 

e Will, if you think good, enter into a 
tre.yy with you, according to our manner, 
yliich is not by fgning, foaling, and tak- 
ing the gods to witnefs, as is the Grecian 
cuifom,' but by doing adual fcrvlccs. 

J he vScytliians arc not ufed to promife, 
but perform without promifing. And they 
think an appeal to the gods fuperfiuous ; 
or that thole who have no rep’ard for 
the ellccm of men will not hditatc. to 
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offend the gods by perjury. — You may 
therefore confider with yourfelf, whether 
you had better have a people of fuch a 
chara6ler, and fo fituatcd as to have it in 
their power either to ferve you or to 
annoy you, according as you treat them, 
for allies or for enemies. ^ Curtius, 

h 35* Junius Brutus o^jcr the deai 

Mody of Lucre TiA, -ixxJ'o had fahly 

herfelf in confcquence of the Rape cf 

Yes, noble lady, I fvvear by this blood 
which was once fo pu'e, and which no. 
thing but royal villainy cquldhavc polluted, 
that 1 will purfiic laicuis Tarquinius thi- 
Proud, his wicked wife, and their chib 
dren, with fire and fword : nor will I fufici 
any of that family, or of any other w hat- 
foe ver, to he king in Rome; — Ye gods, I 
cal! you to witnefs this my oath ! 

Theie, Romans, turn your eyes to that 
fad fpct^acle ! — the daughter of Lucretiui, 
Collatinus’s wife — flie died by her onn 
hand ! See there a noble lady, whom the 
lull of aTarquin reduced to the neccfllt} 
of being her own executioner, to attefi 
her innocence. Hofpitably entertained by 
her as a kinfman of her hulband, Sextus, 
thc^ perfidious guell:, became lier brutal- 
ravi^er. 'The chafle,. the generous Lij- 
creti.i could not furvive the infult. Glo- 
rious woman ! but once only trc.qtcd as i 
Have, fhe thought life no longer to be en- 
dured. Lucrctia, a woman, difdained a life 
that depended on a tyrant’s will ; and flinll 
we, flwll men, with fuch fm exanqd? 
before our eyes, and after five-aiid 
tw'enty years of ignominious fervitude, 
fliali we, through a fear of dying, defer 
one fingle inftant to aflert our liberty ’ 
No, Remans; now is the time; the fi- ‘ 
voiirablc moment we Itave fo long waited 
fur is come. Tarqiiin is not at Rome*, 
the Patricians aie at the licad or the enter* 
prize : the enty is abundantly provided 
with men, arms, and all things ncccflary- 
f Jiere is nsthing wanting to fccure- th® 
fuccels if our own courage docs not ffl 
11*5. And fliall thofe warriors w’ho have 
ever been lb brave when foreign enenfi^^s 
were to he fubdued, or when conquefo 
were to be made to gratify the ambiticn 
and avarice of Tarquin, be then onlf 
cowards, w'hcn they are to deliver them- 
felvcs from flavery ? 

Some of you are perhaps intimidated | 
by the array which Tarquin now' coai'j 
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mnnds; the foldicrs, you imagine, will 
take the part of their general. Banifh 
fach a groundlefs fear : the love of liberty 
is natural to all m n. Your fellow citi- 
zens in the camp feel the weight of oppref- 
iion with as quick a fenfe as you that are in 
Rome ; they will as eagerly feize the oc- 
cafLon of lijrowing off tiie yoke. But let 
us grant there may be fome among them 
who, through bafenefs of fpirit, or a bad 
education, will be difpofed to favour the 
tyrant: the nund^er of thefe can be but 
fmall, and we have means fuflicient in our 
hands to reduce them to rcafon. They 
have left us hofages more dear to them 
than life ; their wives, their children, their 
fathers, their mothers, are here In the city. 
Courage, Romms, the gods are for us; 
thofe gods, whole temples and altars the 
impious Tarquin has profaned by facri- 
fices and libations made with polluted 
hands, polluted with blood, and with num- 
bcrlcfs iriexpiated crimes committed a- 
gainft his iubj'*<ds. 

Ye gods, who protected our forefathers ! 
ye genii, wlio watch for the prefervation 
and glory of Rome! do you infpiic us 
Vith courage and unanimity in this glo- 
rious cauie, and we will to our laft breath 
defend your worHiip froih all prolanation. 

Ux>y. 

§ 36. Speech of Ad HERB AT. io the Ro- 
man Sen.M'C, i?nploring their jhjijlance 
againji Ju c u rt H a. 

Fat he* s ! 

It is known to you that king Micipfi, 
my father, on his death-bed, left in charge 
to Jugurtha, his adopted fon, conjunddly 
with iny unfortunate brother Hlempf’al and 
reyrclf, tlic children of his own body, the 
adminihration of the kingdom cf Numi- 
da, directing us to confider the fenatc and 
people of Rome as propiictors of it. He 
c'larocd u;-, to ulh our belt endeavours to 
be Icf viewable to tlie Roman common- 
wealth, in peace and v/ar; afTuring us, 
that your protection would prove to ns a 
yefericc agaiu/f all enemies, and would be 
^Vlead of armies, fortifications, and trea- 
RfCS. 

While my brother and I were thinking 
nothing but how to regulate ouifclres 
to the dirciflions of our dcccafcd 
Jmer, Jugurthr. — -the moll infamous of 
mankind! breaking through all tics of 
platitude and of common humanity, and 
on the authority of the Roman 
**>^imonwealth^procured the muider of 
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my unfortunate brother, and has driven 
me from my throne and native country, 
though he know^s I inlicrit, Eom my 
grandfather MaffinilTa, and my father Mi- 
cipfa, the friendfliip and alliance of the 
Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by villainy* 
to my dikrebful circum'dances, i:> c dimity 
enough; but my misfortunes me height- 
ened by the coiifideration, that I find my- 
felf obliged to folicit >our aflillance. Fa- 
thers, for thefcrvices done you by my ancef-* 
tors, not for any 1 luve been able to ren- 
der you in my own perfon. Jiiguitha has 
put it out of my power to dei'ervc any 
thing at your hands, and has forced me 
to be biirdenfome be fire I could he ufeful 
to you. And yet, if 1 had no plea but my 
uiidelerved milcry, who, from a powerful 
prince, the dcfceiidant of a race of illuhri- 
oiis moTiarclu, find myfelf, without any 
fault of my own, deflicutc of every fup- 
poit, and reduced to the nccefiity of beg- 
ging foreign aflillance againft an enemy 
who has feized my throne and kingdom ; 
if my unequalled dlflrcfies were all I had 
to plead, it would become the greatnefs 
of the Roman commonwealth, the arbitrefs 
of the world, to protedl the injured, and 
to cJicck the triumpli of dating v ickednefs 
over helplefs inuoccncc. But, to provoke 
your vengeance to the utmoff, j upurtha has 
driven me from the very dommious wiiicli 
the fenale and pcop'e of Rome gave to 
my ancetfors, and fiom wliicli my grand- 
father and my father, under your umbrage, 
CYpcllcd Sypiiax and the Carthaginians. 
Thus, l'al*icrs, your kiiidnels to our fa- 
mily is defeated ; and Jugmlha, in injur- 
ing me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched piiiicc ! C cinel ro^ 'nfe of 
fortune! O lather Micipfa 1 i: this the 
confcquence of )Our genero'liy, that lie 
whom your goodncls i.vilcd to an equality 
svith your own children, i'houM be t'le 
imiidercr of yoar childicn t Mull then the 
royal houfe of Numidia aluays be a icene 
of havock and blood.? Whrle Carthage 
rtmalned, vve luiieieb as was to be cx- 
pc-aed, all forts of hardlhips from their 
holtile attacks ; our enemy near ; our only 
poweifni ally, the Roman comnaonwealtb^ 
at a dillance; while wc vvcio lo circum- 
Ifinccd, wc were always in armsy and in 
afbon. When that feourge of Africa wa^j 
no moie, we congratulated ourlelvcs fjfti 
the profpefl of cftabliflicd peace. But in- 
Read of peace, behold the kingdom of 
Numidia drenche4 foyal blood, and 
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the only farvivinjr Ton of its Lite king fly- 
ing from an adopted murderer, and Icck- 
ing that fnfety in foreign part^;, which he 
cannot command in his own !:irg lorn. 

Whither — O whither lhall I fly ! If I 
return to the royal palace of my anccllors, 
iny father’s throne is feized by the mur- 
derer 0 / my brother. What can I there 
cxpecl, but tliat Jugurtha flicui'.i Imtlen to 
imbrue in my blood thole hands wlfiLli a>c 
now reeking with my brother’s If 1 
v/ere to fly for refuge, or for aflillarce, to 
any other courts, from what piince can 1 
hope for prottdllon, if the Roman com- 
monwealth gives rr i up? From my own 
family or friends I have no cxperiations. 
Mv royal father is no more : he is beyond 
the 1 each of violence, and out ofhe.uing 
of tlie complaints of hi-» unhappy foil. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual fym- 
pathy would be fomc alleviation : but he 
is hurried out of life in hi:, early youth, 
by the very hand which Ihould have been 
the kill: to injure any of the royal family 
of Numidia. The bloody jugurtha has 
butchered all whom he fufpc'l’lcd to be in 
my interefl. Some have been dcflioycd 
by the hngeiiug torment of tlie ciofs? 
others have been given a prey to wild 
beads, and thcii anguilh made the fport of 
men moie cruel than wild bealls. If there 
be any yet alive, they are fhut up in dun- 
geons, tlierc to drag out a life more into- 
lerable than death itlelf. 

Look down, illufliious fenators of 
Rome ! fioin that hey<;ht of power to 
whicli you are raifed, on the unexampled 
diflrellcs of a prince, who is, by the ciu- 
elty of a wicked intruder, become an out- 
call from all mankini. Let not the crafty 
infinuetions ol Ifim wlio returns murder f )r 
adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do 
)iot lilleii to the V, retch who has butchered 
the fon and relations of a king, v. ho gave 
him poNver to fit on the fame thione with 
his own Tons. — I have been infoimed that 
he labours by his emifl'arics to pi event 
your determining any thing againll him 
in his abfence, pretending that'll magnify 
my diflrefs, and might for him hav« flaid 
in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever tlic time comes w'hen the due ven- 
geance from above lhall overtake him, he 
will then dilTcmble as I do. Then he who 
now, hardened in wickednefs, triumphs 
ov'er thofe whom his violence has laid low, 
will in his turn feel dillrefs, and fuffer for 
his impious ingratitude to my father, and 
his blood-thiriiy cruelty to my brother. 
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O murdei-ed, butchered brother ! 0 
dearell to my heart — now gone fore\ 0 ' 
from my fight! — Butwliy fliould I lament 
his death He is' indeed deprived of the 
blefled light of heaven, of life, and king, 
dom, at once, by the very perfon whn 
ought to have been the firll to hazard hi; 
own life in defence of any one of Micip 
fa’s lamily ? But as things arc, my bror. . 
1 . not lb much deprived of thefe comliiit . 
a-, defivcrcd fuun terror, from flight, f oi,i 
cxiie, and the cndlefs train of mifeiii 
which render life to me a buidcn. He 
full low, gored with wounds, and feileiinti 
in his own blood ; but he lies in peace ; hi, 
feels none of the miferies which rend im 
foul with agony a-.d difira(5lion, whilll I 
am fet up a Ijxcb'cle to all mankind n 
tlie llnceltaint^ ('!' human aflairs. So fi 
fiom having it in niy power to revenge 
his death, 1 am not mailer of the mcaiu 
of fccuiing my own life: lo far ficm 
being in a condition to defend my king 
donTfrom the violence of the ufurper, I 
am obliged to apply for foreign protcclioii 
for my own perfon. 

i'*athei\s ! Senators of Rome ! the arhh 
tjis of the world' — to you 1 fly for re- 
fuge from the murderous fury of Jugiir- 
the. — By your afl'edion for your chiklrer, 
by your love for your country, by your 
o'vn virtue-s by the maielly of the Roman 
commonw'calth, by all that is facred, and 
«a!l that is dear to you — deliver a wretch- 
ed piince from undeferved, unprovoked 
injury, and fave the kingdom of Numirha, 
which is your own propcity, from beir;^ 
tlie piey of violence, ullnpation, 
cruelty. Sail "ft. 

h 3 7 - Speech of C A N U L F I U S, a R' /’/'(U 
R rihufie, to the Confiils', in he 

iiuinds that the Plebeians viay be cdmiv 
into the Confdft.ip, and that the I.azv /a 
hibiiing Patricians and Plebeians 
intermui r>v//g' may be repealed. 

What an infult upon us is this ! If 
arc not fo lich as the patricians, arc 
not citizens of Rome as well as they ? i"' 
habitants of the fame country ? 
of the fame community ? The nation* 
bordering upon Rome, and even llrange^' 
more remote, are admitted not only 
marriages with us, but to what is of 
greater importance, the freedom of 
city. Are v/c, becaufe wm are comnionot'' 
to be worfe treated than ftrangers 
when we demand that the people ^ 
free to bellow ibcir olhces and dignities 
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whom they plc.ife, do wc afk any 
unreaibnable or new ? do we claim mtn'c 
than their orifMnaldiihcrcnt riorht ? Wiiat 
occafiOn then ior all this uproar, as if the 
iiniverie were falling to ruin ! — They were 
iu!l goint'- to lay violent Jiands upon me 
in the i':in;te-houre. 

What? niu'i: tl>i. empire then be un- 
,;ioiJahb" (;\'ei Uini^-d ? nUiIl Rome of ne- 
cTiitv hnk at once, if a plebeian, war- 
thv of the oiiicc, Ihould be railed to the 
courullhip ? The patricians, I am per 
inaded, if they could, would deprive you 
ol the common light. Itceitainly odends 
them that you breathe, that you fpcak, 
that you have the (hajaes of men. Nay, 
halt to make a commoner a conlul, would 
he, fay they, a moil enormous tiling. 
Numa Pompilius, lioacvcr, witliout being 
fo much .IS a Roman cltizei*^ was made 
king of Rome : the elder Tarquin, by 
hiitii not even an Italian, was neveithckls 
]raced upon the throne; Servius 'J^ullius, 
t]:e ion of a captive v/omnn (nobody 
Imows who his father was) obtained llie 
kingdom as the reward of ids wildom and 
v'rtuc. In thofe davs, no man in whom 
virtue Ihone confpicuous was rejcdlail, or 
def'pired, on account of jus race .tnd dc- 
;deni. And did the Hate profper kdh for 
^ were not thefe llranger^ the very 
hrii of all our kings ? And, fuppoiing now 
taat .1 plebeian diould Jiave their, talents 
and merit, mull not he be fuffered to go- 
vern us? 

Ibit, << we find that, upon the .abolition 
of the regal power, no commoner \\ as 
chofen to the conlulatc.” And wahat of 
dnt ! Before Numa's time there weie no 
pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius Tul- 
days there was no Cenfus, no divilion 
n{ the people into t lades and centuries. 

ho ei er hcaid of confuls before the cx- 
pulnon of dhirquin the Proud ? Diclators, 
^■e* all know, are cf modern invention; 
2nd fo arc the olHces of tiibuiies, aidilcs, 
sn.Jbrs. Within liicfe ten years wc have 
'’lade decemvirs, and wc have unmade 
^lem. Is nothing to be done but what 
as been done before ^ That very law 
(Ji'bidding marriages of patficians wotli 
r't-xeiaus, is not that a new thing ? was 
^ cte any fuch law before the decemvirs 
^naOtedit? and a moll lhameful one it is 
in a free eliate. Such marriages, it Teems, 
pnre blood of the nobility! 
y> if they think fo, let tliein take care 
' their fillers aad daughters with 

of their o'.vn fori. No plebeian will 


do violence to the daughter of a patrician ; 
thofe are L\:]iIoir'. lor our prime nobles, 
i licie is no need to fear, that we (hall 
force any body into a contradl of marriage. 
15 ut, to nmke amexprefs law to pi'ohibit 
marriages of patricians with plebeians, 
w'h.il ii this but to Ihew the utmofi contempt 
of us, and to declare one part of the com- 
munity to be impure and unclean ? 

I'hey talk to us of the confullon there 
will be in fami'ies, if this flatutc fliould be 
repealed. I uxondcr they do not make a 
law againPe a commoner’s living near a 
nobleman, or going the fame road that he 
is going, or being [iiefcnt at the fame 
feall, or appearing in iJie fame market- 
place : they miglit as well prcteml, that 
tilde things make confufion in faiitilics, a'> 
that inter man i'lges will do it. Docs not 
every one know, tliat the child will be 
ranked arcording lo the quality of his fa- 
ther, let him be a patrician or a plebeian 
In fhort, it is nianifell enough, that wc 
have nothing in view but to be treated as 
men and citizens ; nor can they w ho op- 
pofe our demand, have any motive to do it, 
but the love of dondneering. 1 would fain 
Itnow of you, conlulsand patricians, is the 
fuveieign pow'cr in the people of Rome, 
or in) our I liope you w ill allow, that 
the people can, at tlieir pleafurc, cither 
make a law or repeal one. And will you 
tJicn, as Toon as any law' is propofed to them, 
pretend to litl them immediately for the 
war, and hinder them from givdng their 
fufir.igcs, by leading them into the field? 

Hear me, confuls : whether thenewsofthe 
w ar you talk of be tiue, orw'helher it be only 
a falfe rumour-, fpread abroad for nothing- 
hut a colour to fend the people out of the 
city, I declare, as tiibune, that this people, 
who have already fo often fpilt their blootl 
in our country’s caufe, are again ready to 
anp for its defence and its glory, if they 
may be relloied to their natural rights, 
and you will no longer treat us like Ihan- 
'jcrs ill our own countr-y: but if you ac- 
count us unw'oithy of your alliance by in- 
termarriages ; if you will not luffer tile 
entrance to the chief offices in the Hate to 
bc\opcn to all perfons of merit indiffer- 
ently, but will confine your choice of m a- 
gillrates to the fenate alone— -talk of wars 
as much as ever you pleafc ; paint, in 
your ordinary difeourfes, the league and 
pow'er of our enemies ten times more 
di'c.adful than you do now' — I declare thac 
this people, whom you fo much defpde, anti 
to whom you are ncverthelcfs indobted 
Z z 3 
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for all your vi£lories, fhall never more in- 
lifl: themfelvcs ; noi a man of them fh all 
take arms ; not a man of them Ihall expofe 
liis life for* imperious lords, with whom he 
can neither lhare the dignities of the Hate, 
nor in private life have any alliance by 
jnarriage. Hooke, 

§ 38. Vfe r/'CicERO. 

The Rory of Cicero’s decth continued 
ficRi on t!ie mlnJs of the Romans for many 
ages after It; an 1 was (leli\cred dc)wn to 
poReriiy, wirli ail i*j eiicinnllanj (W, as one 
lofthc moh a nl nu'jr.oiahh < \ rnts 

of then hifroiv . io that t'm inot r-n which 
it happ'sUC':, to ha*- h* viliud by 

traveller wh't a cf 1 bvi-'n's ttve- 

rcnce. hf' ohur 1 ot it hhi vhn-fy on 
Antony ; ; el it h It a (t lin ot penf-Jity and 
ingralitiule 'i:o on Angiillus; waicli ex- 
plains tnL rc'.lon ')f that hi- nee, w I'leh is 
obfcucnl .i'Hiirt I iin, by the wdter. of that 
ago ; .i ni \v'; y iii, name is mw f' much as 
jnventK" 'vl co u r by I {(v. , e or \ irgd. 
Fur lii. chamber u uidi have fur- 

a yV'.i'ivs le'ujeol fuj many noble 
liner, yet !ic was i'ofnhjeCl t{)r com t pOcts> 
Jince the tc/v inoiit’/'n of him nuill have 
tnen a iat’ie on the piinee, olpccially 
while Antony ib. od ; amony, tile fyeopjjants 
ot whole i oart it w as faihionablc to infuU 
>.ls memory, by nil the methods of ca- 
biiimy til, It wit and malice ct'.uld invent : 
JMy, \'i. on an cccahon tn.it ccuM 
i'.irdly fill of b!i’’;dng him to ids ndiid, 
5 '/bad ol d.v i.'"-ji/iice to I. is merit, chofe 
to do an i,iiiij!.<.e latncr to Romo iOelf, bv 
s leldmg li e fnpeiio.jiy of cloanence to t;ic 
^ r.eh , woia'i tins dicmieU es iiad Ken 
i‘’i C(,d to \ 'r: 1 to b m ero. 

LivW’, \C'.o!e c.tnd/nr made 

♦'I'yal i'. him i - '/.s,,/;, while out 

rh cum nee to ih,.- tni'e^, i'lc f eins 
i xtem.m.e the cr/ee cl Ci:eu)’s muivler, 
ct afiLi" i e. , : •n.um v f hi^ Mitnc'-, 

otalnr, > uf y,-,. /,:> as hi (/-/t/'U:!/, 

i : red i - r c. - ' , i, v, c cf Ci so 0 isinijt ij\ 
ri'Jyyiihus tr-u, .a. fluta.ch tells us, hap- 
reiimg oi.c th.v to s itch, his grandfon 
’caJing cue ol’ b' ce'oh b'u/. , which, for 
iear of the etno.i. r'r dfop;;- .'.-re, :he buy 
t •vhuuo.ncdi i(» I hh: omb ;■ l.h- m.-Mi, roc i; 
t le bv ob into his.h.i/. Is. and tn. "/ ^ over 
a wren part of it, g tie it bavk a, am, and 
i.nd, 'inis was a Im in-md mar, my ^hild, 
f‘ ..nd a 1 wer of his cuim:.'-.'’ 

In lim iucceedi n* giaet it ('.n, as the par- 
ti. tihir eiiiy to Olveio fuLf.ded, by me 


death of thofe whofe private intereHs and 
perfonal quarrels had engaged to hate 
when living, and defame him when dead, 
fo his name and memory began ta ib/ne 
out in its proper luHre ; and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent feuator 
and hillorian, Cremutius Cordus, was con- 
demned to die for pratfeng Brutus, yet Pa- 
terciilua could not forbear breaking out 
into tlic following warm expoHulation with 
Antony on the fubjcfl of Cicero’s death : 
d'hou haft done nothing, Antony ; hall 
done nothing, I fay, by fetting a price 
on that divine and illuftrious head, and 
“ by a detcftable reward piocuiing the 
<< death of fo gicat a conful and preierver 
of the republic. d'hem haft fnatched 
“ from Ciceio a t, enbh fomc being, a de- 
** dining age, a life moie rnilerable und^r 
tl»y domiiuuii than death Itfdf; but ft> 
“ f 1 from diminilhing the glory of his 
deed, and fayings, tliou hnft increafed 
it. He lives, and will live in the mc- 
moiy of all ages; and as long as tins 
fyUein of nature, whetlier by chance or 
‘‘ providence, or what way fo ever foimo’, 
“ whicli lie alone of all the Romms coni- 
prehended in his mind, and illuftra'cd 
“ by Idr. eloquence, ftiall lemdin imire, it 
“ will draw the praife^ of Cicero aUm;!: 
“ with it: and all poftciitv wall admin 
“ I'.is writings againft thee, curfe thy act 
“ ag.iinft him 

b rcmi this period, all the Roman w liters 
whether poets or liiftoiians, fccin 10 vi* 
wil l each ocher in cdebi.iriug the piailc. 
of C'.cci o, as the moil illufti ioii > of al! their 
patiiots, and tic I'orent cj the Rnriaa ved 
au ! c'.ci'iuc.tcc \ who had done more honour 
to Ids courtly /-> ris nx'ritings^ than all their 
cc :qi.i'-~ors /> z/’./e cn/niy and extended tl’t 
f r c/ h:s icnming beyond thye of their 
e.rptre. So tlmt their veiy ernpcioi s, nisu 
ti.rce centuries after h's death, began to 
isveroi.ee him in the clafs of then" infciii 
f'lO ; .1 ranli which he would have pre- 
f-’ived to this day, if he had happened to 
\\ \ c in papal Kitmc, w hei e he could not hroc 
faimd, as F,r. sinus favi:, f osn tie 
cf his If, of obtairdng Uie honour and titic 
oi a /ill/. f. 

.--s to nis perfon, lie was tall and ftenden 
wit'-i a reck /ariiciihirly brng ; ) et hi'. b-’‘ ' 
Cures w ei V n guhir and ntamy ; pref r\ 
a conm'tac*., a^'<l dt4,rdty to the la'l, w 
a c/.t tin air vt eb.cai fulncls and ibrorig. 
thr-t both alFcAiuo and rel, 

Ills ccmihtu'K-n \vas natuiaily weak, }•■ 
was fo coni'.! mcfi by his manvigeincnt 
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it, as to enable him to fupport all the fa- 
tio-ues of the moll adive, as well as the 
mcll lludious life, with perpetual health 
and vic;our. The care that he employed 
upon hi^ body, confillcd chiefly in bathing 
and rubbinc;, with a few turns every day 
in his gardens for the refrciliment of his 
voice f om the labour of the bar: yet in 
tin: iunitner, he generally gave himfelf the 
e- ercil'e of a journey, to viflt his feveral 
t 'iate:> and vlll.u; in different parts of Italy, 
hu: his principal inllrument of health was 
diet .ind temperance : by ihefe he prefcrvtd 
hunielf fiom all vndei t diilempets; and 
witea he happr ned to be attacked by any 
‘■il'L’ht indirpofitmn, ufed to intorce the le- 
'•euty of Ids abllinencc, and flarve it pre- 
fentl’/ Ipv filling. 

In ius'Cloaths and drefs, which tlie wife 
hue uiually cordidcrcil as an index of 
tile mind, he obleiyed, what he prclcilb.-s 
in hi^ book of (JJ/'ers, a mt delly and i!e- 
cenev adapted to his rank and ch.i'-ader: 
n p’lpetual ckanlinelh, without t!ic ap- 
pceiane: of pains ; fret' from the ail ecl.i- 
cit-n of lingLilarity, and avoiding the ex- 
ti^mes of a rudic negligence and foppilli 
delicacy ; both of v/luch are cijually con- 
iijiy to tiue die.nily ; the one implying an 
Ignorance, or d liberal contempt of it, the 
otlicr a childilli pi'ide and oilentation of 
proclaiming our pietcnlions to it. 

In Ids do'ucllic and Ibcial life Ids be- 
haviour wao very amiable: he -was a moll 
indulgent parent, a finccre and zealous 
fiend, a kind and gcr.erous maflci. His 
letters aie fall of the tendeicll expicflions 
of love for liis eiiildien ; in whole endear- 
ing converfaiion, as he often tells us, lie 
nied to drop all his cares, and relieve him- 
kh fiom -all iiis flrugglcs in the fenatc and 
ibrum. 'riu* fame afteblion, in an in- 
ferior degretJ, was extended alfo to his 
five,, wiicn by tlieir fidelity and fervices 
had recommended themfelves to his 
fivour. We have feen a remarkable in- 
•fl nice of It in 'riro, whofe cafe was no 
odicruife different from the rell, than as 
Was dillinguiflied by the fuperiority of 
^ds merit. In one of his letters to At- 
^icus, J have nothing more,” fays he, 
to write.; and my mind indeed is fome- 
“ what ruffled at prefent; for Socitheus, 
my reader, is dead; a hopeful youth; 
^vhich has atflidfed me more than one 
would imagine the death of a Have ought 
“ to do.” ^ 

He entertained very high notions of 
kiendfrdp, and of its excellent ufe and 


benefit to human life ; which he has beau* 
tifully illullratod in his entertaining tiea- 
tife on that fubjcbl ; where he lays down 
no other rule.s tluin what he exemplilied 
by his praiflicc. For in all the variety of 
fiicndflnps in which his eminent rank eiw 
gaged him, he never was charged with 
deceiving, deferting, or even flighting any 
one whom he had once called his friend, or 
ellecmed an honcll man. It was his de- 
light to advance their profperity, to relieve 
their adverflty; the fame friend to both 
foi tunes ; but moie zealous only in the 
bad, wheie help was moll wanted, and 
his fci vices the moll difintcrelled ; looking 
upon it not as :i fii.-ndflup, but a Jordid 
tfaijic and ;ni’u.'?andi%L’ of benefits^ where 
gO(;.i olfre, are to iie weighed by a nice 
cilimale of gain an 1 lo(s. lie calls gr.i- 
titiide tic cf- ‘jjit.n's ; reckons it tlie 

moil capital of all duties ; and ufes the 
woids and jooJ ns terms fynony- 

mous, and inl'cparaoly united in the fame 
chaiadlcr. His wiitings abound with fen- 
timents of this furt, .is Iii^ life did vvitli 
the examples of' tlumi ; lo that one of liis 
fi lends, in apologizing fir the impoituniiy 
of a reqiicfl, obfcrvc", to him with great 
truth, tliat the tenor of his life would be a 
fufliciont cxcufc for it; fince he liad ella- 
bliflied fuch a cuflom,(^ douv^ every thing 
for his jnendsy that they no longer re- 
quejlcdt hat claimed a right to command 
him. 

Yet he was not mime generous to Ids 
fiiends, titan placable to his enemies; rea- 
dily pardoning the greatcll injui ics, upon 
the llightell fubmifhon ; and thougJi no 
man ever had greater abilities oroppoi- 
tuidtix:s of revenging hlmlclf, yet wlien li 
was in his power to hurt, he fought mit 
leafons to forgive; and whenever he was 
invited to it, never declined a reconcilia- 
tion with his moll inveterate enemies ; c>l 
which there arc numerous inilanccs in his 
hillory. He declared nothing to be vicnc 
laudable and n.vorlhy of a great man than 
placability \ and laid down fora naiuial 
duty, to moderate our re verge, and obfer^cs 
a temper in punijhing', and held repent ame 
to he a Jnjjicicnt ground for i emitting if : 
and it was one of his fayings, delivered to 
a public afl'cmhly, that his enmities '■ixeeie 
7?icrte'd, \\V'y frtcndjhips immoital. 

fll.s manner of living was agiecabic to 
tlie dignity of his char.iCter, fplcndid and 
noble: his houfe was open to all the learned 
ftrangers and philof iphers ot (jreece and 
Afia; fevcial of whom were conllantly 

'/j 4. \ 
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t’Titrrtained in it as part of his family, and 
fpcnt tlicir whole lives with l.iin. His 
levcc was perpetually croud^d with mul- 
titudes oF all ranks; even Poinpey himlelf 
not dddaiiiiry to frequent it. ‘Fhe great- 
eft part can e not only to pay their com- 
j)liiTicn<^, hut to atteuvi him on days of 
buhners to the fenare 01 the forum; wheie, 
upon any debate or tranfadion of mo- 
ment, they conftantly waited to conduct 
him home again : but on ordinary days, 
W'hen tiiefc morning vihts were over, as 
they ufually were befoi-e ten, he rciiicd to 
iiib books, and Amt himlelf up in liis li- 
brary without feeking any other diverfio’-', 
but what his children afforded to the fliort 
intervals of his leifure. His fupper was 
the groatcll meal ; and the ufi: tl fcafou 
with all the great of enjoying their fiends 
at table, which was ficqucntly prolonged 
to a kite hour of the night : yet he wa.. ('''t 
of liL, bed cvciy moining be.'ore it w.is 
li'piL ; a. id net Cl 11 led /o 

as .dl c.thers uoin rally ditl, and as 
it 1'. co.niiioi.iy jnatiikdi in Rome io tlr> 
d,.y. 

but thoinji he u.is To tcmpeiate and 
An ions, \\,t wlien he was engaged to lup 
wjJi otlieis. ('itJier at Innnc (u* abroad, he 
jaal nule h’s irles,:ind forgot the inv/od ; 
a 'd v. > ' i iy and Ipiightlv, and. the veiy 
hull of lia company. \S'hc n irumds w ( 1 q 
Met t(''»einer, to kcigluen tin, eoimoios of 
tocK'l hi , lie thoiigjit It in,' olpitabli: not 
tl' coiitiibuie lii.'. Oiarc to tln ir comnuin 
TMiah, o. to damp it by acluirlifli rekrved- 
ti; km he was really a lovi r ofeioar- 
fiil c nfei lamtnent.^, being of a raiun. re- 
maiJcably iacetious, and lingularly turned 
to i..il!eiy; a talent wJiich was of great 
ii :v;cc to him at tile bar, to correct the 
pv.culance of an adverfary ; rtZ/taa fa- 

r. 1' of a tedoous ccoufc ; di^-ert tht minds of 
ly' J \ and mitigate the ligour ct a 
fiMcncc, by making both ’ the bench and 
audience merry at the e.xpence of the ac- 
cufer. 

I Ids u.k of it w'a3 always thought fair, 
Mid greatly applauded in public trials ; but 
.a p: .vatc jeonverfations, he wao charged 
foiot i :v( wnhpurhing his laiJieiy too far; 
and fhiojgh a conreiournefs ul Ids fuperior 
wit, r.Ycit'.ng it often intemperateb, , with- 
oiu reflcain- what cruj wounds his lathes 
indKlpd. y et of all his tarcailical jokes, 
w.iicji ? re tianimitted to us by .intiiiuitv, 
w'e ikalJ not rbterve any but wkat were 
po.nted ag.dr.A characlem, cither ridicu- 
J u > or prohigatc ; fuch ao he defpifed for 


their follies, or Jiated for their vices; an-; 
though he migdit provoke tlie fpleen, atcl 
ruitken the malice of his enemies, 
than was conliAent with a regard to l.i, 
own cafe, yet he never appears to havv: 
hurt or loll a friend, or any one whom 1 c 
valued, by tlic levity of jelling. 

It is certain, that the fame of his wn 
was as celebrated as that of Ids eloquence, 
and that feveial fpurious colledlions of his. 
fayings were handed about in Rome in 
his lii’e time, till his friend Trebonius, alter 
he had been conl'ul, thought it worth while 
to publifli an autheniic edition of them, in 

^volume ‘zel ich ho addrefed to Ciccro hi,.!- 
ft’ff, Crefar likcwifc, in the height of Ins 
powmr, having taking a fancy to coileiil tlie 
jlpcfithegnih or memorable fayings of 
eminent men, gave llrRt orders to all his 
fiends who ufed to frequent Ciccio, to 
/’ii/’jr hit/i every ihvnjr of i hat Joit, nvh::h 
Ju ppened la drop fr'Jn bit.t in li^ir car pa m '. 
Bui. d im, Ciceio’s IrceJm.m, who leiw'cd 
him chieHy in lub Audies ami literary ak 
Him, publilhed after Ids dc.uli the mull 
pciTeit collei^lt'Mi of jd-> in tkicc 

book > ; wht re (duintlli.m hovsc’vcr wilhes, 
//'«/ Jie hjad been ?iiorc faring in ih:e iiiim- 
f't'r y and judicious in the chjoiee of th'inu 
None of tlic'fc b('oks arc now remairdng. 
nor any otlur Ipt'cimcn of the jells, bwi 
wlhit are iiieidintly Icattcred in diAeieie. 
]\irts of Ills O'Mi and other people’s wnt- 
ing.s ; which, as the fame judicious critic 
obliivTs, th.ongh the change of taile m 
(li.kcreiu agt-f, and the warn of thnif aeani 
cr gcjluipy v». hich gave the chief Ipirit to 
m.iny ol them, could j>ever be explained 
advantage^ though facial had attempted it, 
liovv much mine cold then and inligid 
rnull t/iey needs appe.ir to us, who am 
vmacquaintcd with the particular chaiadler-, 
and Aories to which they relate, as Vv\ 11 
as the peculiar falldons, humour, and taile 
of wit in that age.? Yet even in thefe, as 
C^intilian alfo tells us, as well as in his 
other compofuions, people would fooner 
And aohnt they might rejedl, than nx'hat thy 
could add to them. 

He had a great number of Ane houfes 
in diderent parts of Italy ; fome writers 
jeckon up eighteen; which, exce|5ting the 
lamily feat at Arpinum, feem to have been 
all purchafed, or built by himfelf. * They 
were fuuatcd generally near to tlie fea, and 
placed at proper diilances along the lower 
ccaA, between Rome and Pompeii, which 
was about four leagues beyond Naples ; 
and for the elegance of Itruilurc, and 

the 
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i]ic dt.'ligbts of their fituation, arc c.illcd 
In jn’m //v eye'', or i! e hc.amc'^ of' Itr.'y. 
‘l liolc in which he tool: the moll plc.iluie, 
;,od ui'ii.illy fpent loine part of every \eai, 
\nMC his 'I'ufculum, Antiuni, AniUit.i, 
pinuiii ; his Founian, Cunian, ruteolan, 
•and Pompeian villas; all of thua large 
erough for tJic reception not only ol^ Ins 
own family, but of his hlencis and nume- 
lou'i guclls ; many of whom, of the firli 
iiuallty, ufed to pals fevcial days with him 
in their cxcurfions fioin Rome. But bc- 
lidcs tlicle that may pioperly be reckoned 
feats, witlt large plantations and garden.s 
mound them, he had fevcial htth: tmiSy as 
he calls them, or baiting; places on the 
r jad, buih tor liis accommodation in pafling 
fiom one houi'e to another. 

d'ufculan houfe had been Syll.i’s, 
the dictator; and in one of im apaitmcnls 
ha I a J unti/ig of his ??n/noiui>u' 'vL'Joiy 
uy* Aolciy in the Marfc 'levrr, in which 
vjicero liad fervrd under him as a volun- 
teer : it was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful hill, covered wiili 
tlic vdlas of the noblbty, and allbrding 
an agreeable prcd'pjdt of the c^ty, and the 
cOLiiitry aiound it, with plenty of water 
ilowiag through his grounds in a large 
llieam oi canal, for which he paid a rent 
to^ the corporauon of Tufculiim^ Jts 
neighbourhood to Rome gave him the pp- 
]Mrtunity^ of a jctreat at any hour from 
FiC fuigucs of the bar or the fenate, to 
Inxatiie a little frclh air, and divert him- 
I 'lt witli liis friends or fimily ; fo that 
tins the place in wliicli he took the 
mod delight, and fpent tlie gieatell Ibarc 
<'t his h’ifme ; and for tlrit rcaibn im- 
o'oved and adprned it beyond .ill his ether 
lO’Aes, 

When a greater fatitty of the citv, or 
a longer vacation .in the foium, difpofed 
hun to leek a calmer feene, and more un- 
<-idurbed retircmeiu, he ufed to remove to 
Antium or Adura. At Antium he pdaced 
hi. bed colledion of books, and as it was 
lot above thirty miles fiom Rome, he 
ooiild have daily intelligence there ofevery 
tinng^ that paded in the city. Adura was 
hu.’e ijhuuiy at the mouth of a ri\er of 
tfe fame name, about two leagues farther 
towards the foutiX between the pjonioii- 
torws of Antium and Circajum, and in 
^‘ic view cyf them both ; a place peculiarly 
'‘d.ipted to the purpofes of folitudc, nnd a 
^■•'erc retreat ; covered wiJi a thick wood, 

<^ at^out into fliady walks, in which he ufed 
the gloomy and fplenetic moinents 


In the height of fummer, the mandon- 
hnule at Arpinum, and the little ifland 
adioinmg, by the advantage of its groves 
and alloided the bed defence 

agaiiid the incon\ enii'ucc of the heats; 
wLfie, in tin' grcatcil that lie had ever 
lemenibeicd, we fuui him u-fieiliing him- 
lelf, as he v liics to his biother, with the 
uinu ll plealuie, in the cool dream of his 
Fibienus. 1 1 is other villas were fituated 
in the mote public patts of Italy, where 
all ilic bed company of Rome had their 
houfes of plealure. He had tw o at For- 
nice, a lower and upper villa; the one 
near to the port of C.ijeta, the other upon 
tite mountains adjoiring. He had a thud 
on the Iho.c of Baice, b. tween the lahe 
Ave Jims and Puteoli, w'hich he calk ids 
PiTuilan: a fuurth on the hills of Old 
CnitKe, called liis Cuman villa; ami a 
fhii at Pompeii, four leagues beyond N.i- 
pies, in a country fimed for the puritv 
ol Its ail, fertility ot its foil, and delicacyr 
ol its fruits. I Its PuLeolan houi'e wms 
l)uilt after the plan of the Academe of 
Athens, and called by that name; being 
adorned with a poitico and a giote, ior 
the fimc life of philoiophical confeicnee . 
Some time after his death, it fell into the 
hands of Antillius Vclu:., who repairedand 
improved it; when a Ipiing of w'arm wop- 
tei, which liappcned to buill rut in one , 
part of it, gave occadon to the following 
epigram, made by [yauiea d’ullius, one of 
Cicero’s freedmen. 

Qyio tna Roman.v \ injty th.ilhme 
S;ha loco meliiis fui^ciC inlla vin.i, 

Atque AcaUcMii' V Cf'lehoa .iin I'onm c viihan 
Kune ropaiac culm fuh potioic \'<tw^, 
lii: ctiam ajjpsixMit iynipl.a non int<' i c*]ici t,T, 
Lauguidri quic infufo luniiii.i loru lev.iut, 
N.inirum locus ipfo fiu Coccroiii' liouoic 
}{oc detht, li.ic (ontrs cUm patekm ope. 

Ut quomani totum Ic'Otui linefiof' p« i cnl>c 
Slot piures, occulis c]ux uicdi.irnui , i-ju ) 

Ri-lN. Htli. NAl. , ; I 

Wheie groves, once tliuie, now w ih i.cih 
verdure bloom, 

“ Gro.it Parent of the clotjucncc of Roro ■. 

“ And where thy Academy, favoui i^c 
Now to Antilluis yields its Iwcet lorn., l- 
** A fiulliint; Prc-;m buifb nut, of vs cjud mu' 

“ povvV, 

“ 7’o heal the eye*-', and vveakt uM h'dit i cfloi t . 

“ Tlie place, which all its pride from Cict.e 
“ dievv, 

** Repays this honour to h’s.memoiy due, 

“ 'ihat fince his works thioutiho'ut the v.oih. 

“ tre Cpicad, 

A nu V. ith fuch eayernefs by all ai c re ai, 

New fprin^s of hcalinq quality fli.dl nh , 
du cafe the incrcafi? of labour to the eye-. ' 

Tlf 
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Ti'hc furniture of his houfes vvas fuitable 
to th-c elegance of his talle, and the magni- 
ficence of his buildings; his galleries were 
adorned with flatues and paintings of the 
bcft Grecian mailers; and his vcllels and 
moveables w'cre of the 'bell: work and choic- 
c‘ll mateiials. '^Jlierc was ^ cetiar table oi 
his remaining in Phny’s time, faid to be tl'e 
j.Ay/ which w\as ever Iccn in Rome, and to 
have coH him eighty pounds, Ide thought 
it the pait of an cinincn-t citizen to p"rc- 
ferve an uniformity of chara<ilcr in every 
article of his condiifl, and to iliurtrate his 
dignity by the fplendor of his life. 'J'liis 
xvas the reafon of the great variety of his 
lioufes, and of their fiiuation in the molt 
cnnfpicuous parts ofltaly, along thecourfe 
of the Appian road ; that they might occur 
at every llage to the obfervation of travel- 
lers, and lie comimodious for the reception 
itud entertainment of his friends. 

'I'he leader, perhaps, when he rcflefls 
•on wiiat the old writeis have faid on the 
mediocrity of his paternal edale, will be 
iit a lofs to conce’vc whence all his rcvc- 
jvues flowed, that enabled him to fullain 
ihe vad cxpcnce of Iniildirig and maintain- 
ing Inch a number of noble houfes ; biu 
ll'.e foluticn will be eafy, when werecolLOl 
the gieat opportunities that he had of im- 
proving his original fortunes^ I'hc two 
principal funds of wealth to the leading 
men of Rome, were firll, the public magi- 
ilracie?, and provincial commands ; fe- 
oonclly, tlie prefents of kings, princes, and 
foreign flutes, whom they had obliged by 
their Icrviccs and prote^lion ; and though 
no man was more moderate in the ufc of 
thefe advantages than Cicero, yet to one 
of his piudencc, ceconomy, and contempt 
of vicious picafurcs, ihcfc were abundantly 
luflicient to anfwer all his expcnccs : for 
in Ills province of Cilicia, after all the me- 
morable inflnnces of his generoflty, by 
^thich he laved to the public a full million 
fleyling, M Jiich all other governors had ap- 
plied to their piivate ufe, yet at the^expi- 
r.ition of his year, he left in the hands of 
il e f'ihliccLs in AJia near t'xvcnty thoufand 
peunu's, iclerved from the Ifikl dues of his 
govcinnieut, and remitted to him after- 
wards at Rome. But there was anothu* 
way of acquiring money, efleemed the 
mod reputable of any, which brougJit l.np-e 
artd frequent fupplicl to him, ihc h .^a.ns'^rf 
^'^.eafed friends. It was the peculiar cul- 
tom of Kerne, for the clients and depen- 
danrs of families, to bequeath at their 
cGtii to tluir : atrons, feme coe^'Jc-able 


part of their cflates, as the mofl: cfi'ccl;Li:i| 
tefliniony of their refpe^l and gratitude*- 
and the more a man received in this way, 
the more it reJoundcil to his credit. I'has 
Cicero mentions it to the iior.our of Lu, 
ciillus, that while he governed Alia as 
proconfal, tnany great cjlntcs auere hft 
ht?n by avill: and Nepos tells us in praife of' 
Att'icus, that Le fuccceded to tunny inhci l- 
tances of the fame kind, bcqueatiicd to him 
on no other account than on his frieiidc/- 
and amiable 'temper. Cicero had his full 
Ihare of thefe telLimentary donations ; .li 
we fee from the many inifances of tlrcn 
mentioned in liis letters ; and when he wai 
falfel-' j'cpioacl'ed by Antony, wicJi beiee 
i.cg!ccle<l on thefe occaiions, lie ticclaied 
in his I'cplv, that lie had gained from th^s 
Angle article about iito hu/idred thoujatu' 
poinds i by tic fee and <voIunta> icjjis of dx- 
t't7f'r.ctids\ tut tie forged ^ii'dls rf per/.u’. 
i,nknQ-vn to iim, fvjith ^jjhlch he chaigcd 
Jlntciij. 

Mis moral charadlcrwas never blemiflied 
by the flain of any iiahilual vice; but was 
a ihini'ig patti'rn orviitue to an age, of all 
otiiers the moil licentious and profligate. 
Hr> mind was fupeiior to all the foidid 
paflions w'hich engjofs little fouls; ava- 
tice, envy, malices iufl. If we fife his fa- 
milia.r letters, w'e canirc^t difeover in them 
the leafl; hint of any thing b.ii'e, immodell, 
fpitcful or perfidious, but an uniform prin- 
ciple of benevolence, juflice, love of his 
friends and country, flow'ing thiough the 
whole, and infpiring all his thoughts and 
actions. Though no man ever felt tlic 
eflefls of other people’s envy more fevere- 
ly than he, yet no man was ever more fi'>ee 
fiom it; this is allowtd to him by all the 
old wiitcr':, and is evident indeed from his 
works; wliere we lind him perpetually 
prailing and recommending whatever was 
laudable, ev'en in a rival or an adverfary ; 
celebrating meiit wlierever it was found, 
whether in the ancients or his contempoia- 
W'<^ther in Greeks or Romans ; and 
verifying a ma.xini, \\ hich he had declared 
in a Ipeceh to tJie icnate, that no /nan could 
be envicuf of ancthi.r^s 'Virtue, nx.ho n,vas cen- 
fcious of h:s c-Lvu. 

His fpiighily wit would naturrdly have 
recommended him to the favour of the 
ladies, whole company he ufed to fiequent 
when young, niKl with many of whom of 
the flrlt quality, Jic \\ as oft engaged in his 
lipcr ycais to ernfer about the intciells of 
their jiulhind-, brothers, or relations, who 
'a etc . blent ficni Rome ; yet \vc meet 'a itj’- 

n-c 
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no trace of any criminal gallantry or in- 
trlt;iie with any of them. In a letter to 
Paftus, towards the end of his life, he gives 
a jocofe account of his fupping with their 
friend Volumnlus, an epicurean wit of the 
fird clafs, when the famed courtefail, Cy- 
theris, who had been Volumni'us’s Have, 
and w as then his millrefs, made one o^the 
company at table: wKete, after feveral 
jokes on that incident, he fays, that he ne- 
•ver fufpe^ed Jl:>e nxiould ha^e been of the 
party ; and though he -was alivays a lo-ver 
cfihearfid entertainment Sy yet nothing of that 
fort had ever pkafed him -when youngs much 
Itfs no'tv, -when he -was old. There was one 
lady, however, called Csefellia, with whom 
he kept upa particular familiarity and cor- 
rt fpondcnce of letters ; on which Dio ab- 
furdly grounds fome little fcandal, though 
he owns her to have been fventy years old. 
ishe is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s 
letters as a lover of books and philofo- 
phy, and on that account as fond of his 
company and wi icings: but while out of 
complaifunce to her fex, and a regard to 
her uncommon talents, he treated her al- 
ways with relpea ; yet by the hints v^hich 
he drops of her to Atticus, it appears tliat 
ihe had no iharc of his aftedtions, or any 
real authority with him. 

His failings Were as few as were ever 
found in any eminent genius ; fucli asflow*- 
ed from his conitilvuion, not his will ; and 
w ere chaigeable rather to the condition of 
his humanity, than to the fault ot the man^ 
He was thought to be too fanguine in prefpe- 
rity, too defpotidmg in ad-verjity : and apt to 
perfuade Jiimlelt in each fortune, that it 
-would ne-ver ha-vc an end. This is Pol ho s 
account of him, which Teems in general to 
be true: Brutus touches the firft part of it 
in one of his letters to him : and when 
tilings weie going proTperouily againll 
Antony, puts him gently in mind, that he 
feemed to trujl too much to his hopes : and he 
liimfelf allows tlie fecond, and fays, that if 
any one -was timorous in great and dangerous 
events y apprehending al-ways the -worjly rather 
than hoping the hejt, he -was the man ; and if 
that -was a faulty conteflcs himfelf not to be 
J>ee from it : yet in explaining afterwards 
the nature of this timidity, it w'as fuch, he 
tells us, as diewed itfelf rather in ferejeeing 
s, il art in encountering them .• an ex- 
pl'oatiJn sviiich the latter part of his life 
iully conliriiied, and above all his death, 
v»hich no man could fuftain with greater 
courage and rcfolution. 

But the mod confplcuous and glaring 
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pallion of his foul was, the lo-ve of glory and 
thirft of praife : a paflion that he not only 
avowed, but freely indulged ; and fomc- 
times, as he himfelf confclTcs, to a degree 
even of -vanity. This often gave his ene- 
mies a plaufible handle of ridiculing his 
pride and arrogance 5 wliile the forwdrd- 
nefs that he (hewed to celebrate his own 
merits in all his public I'pecches, (eemed to 
juftify their cenfures : and fince this is 
generally conlidered as the grand foible 
of his life, and has been handed down im- 
plicitly from age to age, without ever be- 
ing fairly examined, or rightly underilocd, 
it will be proper to lay open the fource 
from whicJi the paflion itfelf flowed, and 
explain the nature of that glory y of which 
he profefles himfelf fo fond. 

'IVue glory then, according to his own 
definition of it, is a -wide and illijlrtous fame 
of many and great benefits co?fen ed upon our 
friends y our country y or the -whole race of man- 
kind'y it is not. he fays, the empty lift of 
popular favour y or the applaufe of a giddy 
midtitiidey which all wife men liad ever de- 
fpifed, and none more tlian himfelf; but 
the coifcnting praife of all hcnejl men y and the 
incorrupt tcjhmony of thoje -who can judge of 
excellent merit y -which refunds al-ways to ytr^ 
iucy as the echo to the -voices and iince it is 
the geneial companion of good adlions, 
ought not to be rejefted by good men. 
That thofe who afpired to this glory were 
not to expeft eafe or pleafurcy or tranquillity 
of life for their pains \ but mujl pve up their 
o-Lvn peace, to fccure the peace cf others', mujt 
expoje themfel-ves to forms and dangers for 
the public good', ft fain many battles -ivith 
the audacious and the -wicked, and fome even 
-ivith the povuerful : in inort, inufl behave 
tlicmfelves fo, as to give thur citizens canfe 
to r^oice that they had ever been born. Tiiis 
is the notion that he inculcates every where 
oi true glory', which is furcly one of the' 
noblelt principles that can infpire a human 
breafl: ; implanted by God in our nature, 
to dignify and exalt it ; and always found 
the ftrongeft in the bell and mofl; elevated 
minds; and to which w'c owe every' thing 
great and laudable, that hiflory has to ofter 
us thiough all the ages of the heathen 
world. There is not an Inftance, fays Ci- 
cero, of a man’s excj ting himfelf ever -ivitn 
praife and virtue in the dangers cf his caim- 
try, -who -was not dra-ivn to it by the hopes cf 
glory, and a regard to pnferity. Give me fc 
bey, fays Quintilian, -whom prafe exate-, 
-whcui i^Ury -warms : for Inch a fcholar was 
furc loaiilwcr all his hope?, and do credit 

to 
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to his dirdpHne. Whether poilcrity 
will have any refpedt for me/’ fays 
Pliny, “ 1 know not, but I am fure that 1 
have deferved fome from it : i uill not 
“ fty by rnv wit, for that would be ar- 
** rogant ; but by the ze.il, by the pains, 

“ by the revcjcnce which I have alwayb 
paid to it.” 

It A\ iII not feem drangc, to obTerve the 
M ifell of tlie ancients pufbing tins piin- 
ciple to fo great a length, and coidideiing 
glory as tlieaniplcll reward ofa w ell-fi'-ent 
]i/e, when wc reflecl, that the g! cateft part 
olthcm had no notion of any othei lO'vaid 
or futurity ; and even thofc who believed 
a date of happinefs to the good, yet cn- 
tertaine 1 it with fo much ditiidc itcc, that 
they indulged it rather as a wilh, than a 
well proui'idcd hope, and were glad theie- 
f)i( to liv I’old on that which femed to 
be wiiliin their reach; a futurity of their 
<'>w u ci eating ; an iinmoi tality of fame an<l 
glory fiaun tlic appl.uife of pollerity. 'I’liis, 
by a ]d>afji'g fiviion, tiicy looked upon as 
a p'on.v'o: 'on of bfe, and an eternity of 
« ; ;ind ha*! no fmnll coiiiiort in 

Ins gbrn;!, ihat llunigh the fenle ('fit 
ihouid ! oi reacli to thcmfclves^ it ^\•ould 
(aU iv! at Icait to otlters ; and ih.it they 
Ihf'U'd i^e doing p“Oc;d ilfil when dciil, hy 
b a\'i’}g the c.s.'inp’e of their virtu'-s to the 
’maraTn-'n (d' mr.nkind. 'l iius Cic.-ro, as 
he (d'tt'n di chire-a never loolied upon tlint 
to he his liJe, wl.ich w'.ii ce^nfined to this 
n.'rrow eio. ie oi' < .I’-ih, hut crnf.dercd his 
as f..eds low n in tlie immer/c univeile, 
to rai.'e up the faiit of ghmy and iinnior- 
< 'lity to Idm through a fuccclTion of infi- 
'Otc ages; nor lias he been fiufirated of 
• iif pe, 01 dj'ippointed of his end; but 
- ' loijg fjc name of Rome fubli-R, or 
.. s io g i \5 .'canning, viitue, riul libeity 
) efene any credit in the world, he will 
oa pleat ami glorious in the memory of 
■| poileii*', . 

to fi.e other p.art of the charge, or 
lie preoi ct lijs \anitv, dr.uvn from / j/s 
R o.'./.a /' f tqofh'tly rf hunfelj^ in his 

eC'ic • bf, th to - tiic fcr.atc and the 
pei.rle, iiiough it ina.y ap| ear to a com- 
iTwo reru'ei to be alwind.n.tly confirmed " 
I V I'.i^ '..litb'g: : wt if vse attend to the 
•'iirumdince , <'t tiic tim s, and tl.e part 
V ' >cii n-e a.'^led in them, ^\ e fhall fnd it 
I I f ci:!y e'.Cidabje, 'out in fo.m* dcgicc 
t ii 1 tecriaiy. '1 ] e late of Rf rau was 
•I'w ineirght U) a cfdis, and tjic contend- 
i: g p.iitif^ weic making their lad efibrts 
o-iinr to cppreL or p.vlcrve it; Cicero 


wms the head of thofe wdio llodd Up for if? 
libel ty, whicJi ciuirely depended on tiic* 
influences of hio counfcls ; he liad innnv 
years, therefore, been the common inrek 
of the rage and malice ©f all w'ho wcic 
aiming at illega.l pow’crs, or a tyranny in 
iJie Hate; and wldlc thefe \vei-e generally 
lupported by the military power of the 
empiic, he had no other arms or mcr.n> 
(>f defeating them but his authority w ith 
the fenatc and people, grounded on the 
experience of his ferviccs, and the per- 
fuafion of Ills integrity ; fo that to obviate 
tlie perpetual calumnies of the fiiQious, he 
v\a^ obliged to inculcate the merit and 
good cfl'e<5ls of his counfels, in order to 
confirm people in their union and adher- 
ence to them, againft the intrigues of 
thc-fe who were employing all arts to fub- 
veitth.em. “ I'hc frequent commeinora- 
tii nofhis afts,” fays Quintilian, “ wa^ 
“ not made lb much for glrry a3 for 
defence-; to repel calumny, and vlndi- 
cate his ineafuie''! when they were at- 
“ tacked and this is what Cicero him- 
felf declared in all his fpeeches, ''i'hat 
po m.in ever heard him fpeak of him- 
“ feif but when he w.is forced to it ; that 
when he was urged w itJi li(!diticus crimes, 
it was hi^ ciillom to anfwer them with 
his real ferviccs : and if e\ er he faid 
‘‘ any tiling glorious of himfclf, it was not 
thiough a fondnefs of praife, but to re- 
“ pci an accufation; that no man who 
“ had been tf'nverfant in gieat affairs, 
“ and tr-eated w ith pa! ticular envy, could 
“ refute die contumely of an enemy, w ith- 
out toucliing; upon ids own praifes; and 
“ after all his Ia!)ours for ths common 
** laferv, if a juif indignation had drawn 
“ fiom him, at any time, what might 
“ feem to be vain-glonouo, it might rea- 
“ faialdy .be forgiven to him : that when 
“ rthei ^ were fileni about him, if he could 
‘‘ not then forbear to fpeak of himfcli, 
that indeed would be fliameful ; but 
“ wlicn he was injured, accufed, expofed 
“ to popular odium, he muft certainly be 
** allowed to aflert his libeny, if they 
" w ould not buffer him to retain his dig- 
" nity.” 

'J'his then wxas the true flate of the cafe, 
as it is evident from the fads of his hiito- 
ly ; he had an ardent’love of glory, and 
an eager thirll of piaife: was pleafed, 
when living, to hear his ads applauded; 
yet moie Hill with imagining, that they 
would ever be ceicbiated when he was 
dead; a paflion w hkh, for the peafons al- 
ready 
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rrndy hinted, had always the greatell foic;^ 
on die grcatefl fouls : but it niuft needs 
jaife oiu contempt and indignation, to fee 
cvciy conceited pedant, and triHing de- 
claimer, who knew little of Cicero’s real 
charmJder, and Icfs ilill of their own, pre- 
fuming to call him ihc'-vaineft of mortals. 

IJut there is no point of light in which 
we can view him with more advantage or 
i‘atlsfa«^Uon to ourfclvcs, than in the con- 
templation of his learning, and the fur- 
pi ifmg extent of his knowledge, 'rhis 
Ihines fo confpicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even Icfilns 
the dignity of his general chara<Slcr: 
while the idea of the Icholar abfoi bs tli.it 
('f the fenator; and by confidering Isim as 
die greatcil writer, wc are apt to forget, 
that he was the greatefl: imagillratc alio of 
Rome. We leant our Latin from him at 
fchool ; our ftile and fentiments at the 
college: here the generality take their 
leave of him, and foldom think of him 
more but as of ajt orator, a moralill, or 
philofophcr of antiquity. But it is with 
chara«5lers as with pidlures: we cannot 
judge wed of a Tingle part, without fur- 
veying the whole, fincc the perfeddon of 
eich depends on its proportion and rela- 
tion to the rell ; while in viewing them .all 
together, they mutually rcflcdl an addi- 
tional grace upon each other. Ilia learn- 
ing, coulidered fepar.itely, will appear ad- 
mio'ibie; vet much more fo, when it is 
tvmnd in tJu pofleirion of the firil llatef- 
man of a mighty empire. His abilities as 
.a ihi'-efman arc gloiioin ; yet fiirpiifc us 
Hill niOic when they arc obferved in the 
ablcfl fcliolar and philofophcr of his age ; 
but an union of both thefe charadlcrs ex- 
hibits tinit fublimc fpecimen of perfeclion, 
to which the bell parts, with the bell cul- 
ttJrc, can exalt liuman nature. 

. No man, whofe life had been wholly 
Ip-iit in ftudy, ever left more numerous, 
or more valuable fruits of his learning in 
every branch of fcience, and the politer 
arts ; in oratory i poetry^ philoJ'ophy\ lan.Vt 
hifloryy criticifruy politics, ethics ; in each of 
vhich lie equalled the greatefl mafters of 
has time; in fome of them excelled all 
men of all times. His remaining works, 
as voluminous as they appear, are but a 
Imall part of what he really publiflied ; and 
though many of thefe are come dowm to 
iis maimed by time, and the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are juftly 
HIcemed the mofi precious remains of all 
antiquity, and, like the S^shyllinc, hooky' 
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more ol them had perilhed, would have 
been cqu.al flill to any piicc. 

His indullry was Inci edible, beyond the 
example, or even conccplicn of our dviys ; 
this w.is' thcfcciet by which lie perfoimed 
fuch wonders, and reconciled perpetual 
fludy with perpetual afV.iirs. He fuHered 
no part of his leifure to be idle, or the leall 
interval of it to be loll: but what other 
people g.avc to the public Jhcxvs, to plea fares, 
to feajlsy nay even to Jlecp, anJ the ordinary 
refrcjhmcnts of nature, he gcner.ally gave to 
lus hooks, the enlargement of his know - 
ledge. On days cf bulinefs, when he h.ad 
any thing particular to compole, he had 
no other time for mcdiiaiing but when he 
was taking a few turns in his walks, when* 
he uil'd to cruciate liis tlioughts to his fenhes 
who attcndevl him. Wc lind many of his 
letters dated before day -light ; and fome 
fiom the fenatc ; others from his meals ; and 
the crowd of hi% morning levee. 

No compofitions afford more plcafure 
than the epijiles of great men ; they touch 
the heart of the reader by laying open that 
of the writer. The letters of eminent witi, 
eminent fchol.ars, eminent llatcfmen, aie 
all cileemed in their fevcral kinds : but 
there never was a collection that excelled 
fo much in every kind as Cicero’s, for tlie 
purity of llile, the importance of the rn.it- 
tcr, or the dignity of the pcifons concern- 
ed in them. We have above a thoufmd 
lUll remaining, all written after he was fn t,' 
years old ; which are a fmall pait not oniy 
of what he wrote, but of what were at^Iuallv 
publilhcd" after his death by his lervinc 
Tiro. For we fee many volumes of iJiem 
quoted by the ancients, which are utteiiy 
loll; as the JirJi hook of hi, i.elters to Li- 
cinius C.ilvus ; the firil :iub t() A\ius; 
a fecond hook to his Ton ; a frond alio to 
Coin. Nepos ; a thrd bork to ). CvJ'ar ; a 
third X.O (^ci'ivius ; a third aJjo to Ikinia; 
an eighth bock to iVt. Biutus; end a ninth 
to A. Hirtius. Of all w'hich, exx,cpting a 
few to J, Ca*far and Brutus, we liai c nti 
thing more left than fome fcattcicd phr iki 
and fentences, gathered from the ci:nik>ns 
of the old critics and grammarianr. \v h it 
makes thefe letters llill more eltimable is, 
tliat he liad i5cvcr defigaed them for the 
public, nor kept any copies of them; for 
the year before his deauh, when Atticus 
was making fome enquiry about them, lie 
lent him word, that he had made no col- 
le>.2icn\ and that Tiro had prejeiied only 
about feventy. Here then wc ra.ty expekb 
to fee the genuine man, without difguife 

or 
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or afFcdation ; cfpecially in his letters to 
Atticus, to whom he talked with the fame 
franknefs as to himfelf; opened the rife 
and progrefs of each thought, and never 
entered into any affair without his parti- 
cular advice ; fo that thefe may be con- 
fidered as the memoirs of his times \ con- 
taining the mofl: authentic materials for 
the hillory of that age, and laying open 
the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it : and it is the 
want of attention to them that makes the 
generality of writers on thofe times fo fu- 
perficial, as well as erroneous ; while they 
chufe to tranferibe the dry and imperfed 
relations of the later Cree/^ hi/tor inns ^ ratlier 
than take the pains to cxtra< 5 l rhe oiiginal 
account of fafts from one who was a prin- 
cipal atflor in them. 

In his familiar letters he affe^ed no 
articular elegance or choice of words, 
ut took the firft that occurred from com- 
mon ufey and the language of cpn<verfaticn. 
Whenever he was difpofed to joke, his 
wit was eafy and natural ; flowing always 
from the fubje<^l, and throwi*ig out fiK-hat 
<ame uppermoj} \ nor difdaining even a pun, 
when it ferved to make his friends laugh. 
In letters of compliment, fomc of which 
were addrefled to the greateft men who 
ever lived, his inclination to pleafe is ex- 
preffed in a manner agreeable to nature 
and rcafon, with the utmoli dcdicacy both 
of fentiment and di(d:ion, yet without any 
of thofe pompous titles and lofty epithets, 
which modern cullom has introduced into 
our commerce with the great, and falfely 
ifamped with the name of politenefs ; 
though they are the real offspring of bar- 
barifrn, and the cffVfts ©f our degeneracy 
both in tafle and manners. In his poli- 
tical letters, all his maxims are drawn from 
an intimate knowledge of men and things : 
he always touches the point on which the 
affair turns ; forefees the danger, and 
foretells the milbhief, which never failed 
to foUow upon the negleft of his coun- 
fels ; of which thcic were fo many inlian- 
ccs, tliat, as an eminent writer of his own 
time obferved to him, his prudence feemed 
to be a kind of dim^aticn, nvhich foretold 
tvery thing that aftcr^joards happened^ 
i'C 'Vcracity of a prophet. But none of his 
letters do lum more credit than thofe of 
the recomme^'datory kind : the others fhew 
his Vvit and his parts, tiiefe his benevo- 
lence and his probity: he folicits the in- 
terell: of his friends, with all the warmth 
and force of words of wiuch he maf- 


ter ; and alledges generally fome perfbnal 
reafon for his peculiar zeal in the caufe, 
and that his own honour was concerned 
in the fuccefs of it. 

But his letters are not more valuable on 
any account, than for their being the only 
monuments of that fort, which remain to 
us from free Rome, They breathe the hil 
words of expiring liberty ; a great part 
of them having been written in the very 
crifis of its ruin, to roufe up all the virtue 
tliat was left in the honed and the brave, 
to the defence of their country. The ad- 
vantage which they derive from this cir- 
cumllance, will cafily he ob.'erved by 
comparing them with the epifllcs of tJie 
bed and greated, who floiiiilhcd after- 
vvard;i in Imperial Rome. Pliny’s letter-, 
arc judly admired by nicn of tafte : they 
fliew the fchol.ir, the wit, the fine gentle- 
man ; yet we cannot but obferve a poverty 
and baricnncTs through the wliole, that be- 
trays the awe of a madcr. All his dories 
and refleclions terminate in private life ; 
there is nothing important in politics ; no 
great affairs explained; no account of die 
motives of public counfcls : he had borne 
all the fame offees with Cicero, whom in 
all points he affefted to emulate ; yet hh 
honours were in cffedl nominal, conferred 
by a fuperior povver, and adininidered by 
a fuperior will ; and with the obi titles of 
conful and proconful, wc want dill the 
ftatefman, the politician, and the magidratc. 
In his provincial comin.ind, where Cicero 
govened all things with fupremc autho- 
rity, and had kings attendant on his or- 
ders, Pliny durd not venture to repair a 
bath, or to puntfo a fugitioje Jlanje, or in- 
corporate a company of mafons, till he had 
iird confulted and obtained the leave of 
Trajan. 

His hidorical vvorks are all lod ; the 
Commentaries of his Confulfliip in Greek ) 
the Hillory of his own Affairs, to his re- 
turn from exile, in Latin verfc ; and bis 
Anecdotes; as well as the pieces thut lie 
publiflied on Natural Hidory, of which 
Pliny quotes one upon the Wonders of 
Nature, and another on Perfumes. He 
was meditating likewife a general Plidory 
of Rome, to which he was frequently 
urged by his friends, as the only man ca- 
pable of adding that glory alfo to his 
country, of excelling the Gi cedes in a fpe- 
cies of writing, which of all others was 
at that time the leall cultivated by the 
Romans. But he never found leifure 10 
execute fo great a talk ; yet he has 

fketchod 
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ifeetched cut a plan of it, which, fliort 
as it is, feems to be the befl that can be 
formed for the defign of a perfed; hillory. 

He declares it to be the firll and 
it fandamental law of hillory, that it 
fhould neither dare to fay any thing that 
it was f.ilfe, or fear to fay any thing that 
<t was true, nor give any juil fufpicion ei- 
ther of favour or difafte<ftion ; that in tlie 
it ] elation of things, the writer fliould ob- 
“ ferve the order of time, and add alfo 
‘t the defeription of places : that in all 
“ great and memorable tranfaOions lie 
‘t fiould firll: explain the councils, tlicn 
“ the a^ds, ladly the events ; that in coun- 
it cils he fhouIJ interpofe his own judg- 
it rnent, or the merit of them ; in the ads, 
it Ihould relate not only what was done, 
it but ho'v it was done ; in the events 
it fliould Ihc’.v, wliatihare chance, oriafii- 
‘t ncE, or prudence had in them ; that in 
“ regard to perfons, he Ihould defciib? 
‘t not only their particular adions, but the 
“ lives and charad.crs of all tliolc who 
it bear an eminent part in the llory ; that 
it he fliould illullrate the whole in a clear, 
it ca)'/, natural lllle, flowing with a per- 
it petual fn.oothnels and equnbliiiy, free 
it from the afi'cdatlnn of points and fen- 
‘i teaces, or the rD’ighnel's of judicial 
it pleadings.” 

Wc liaVe no reri lus likcwife of his 
poctrv, except fome Iraprmnts occafum- 
ally interfperfed thiough his othci wiit- 
ings; ) el ihclc, as I rave before obferved, 
me fui'iicimil to convince us, that his poe- 
tical gcnlu'', if It Iiiid been cuUivaied wita 
tlie fame care, W(juld iiot have been iiilcri''r 
to his oratorial. I’iie two aits are io neatly 
allied, that an excellency in the one fee ins 
to imply a capacity for the other, the 
fame quiliticj being e.'lcrlial to them 
both; a fpiightly fancy, fei tile inv eiitiuii, 
ilowing and numerous (belion. ic 's as in 
Cicero’s time, that the old nifticily <d the 
i>atin mnfe firll; bc.;an to be polill.ed by 
tile ornaments of dre's, ru’d the iiainiony 
of numbers ; but the iieight of perf ftnni 
to which it was cairicd aider his death by 
t’ae fuecceding generation, as it left no 
loom for TKcdiocrity 2 ?i pot try j fo it quite 
eclipfed the fame of Cicero. For the 
''orld always judges of tilings by egm- 
r^mifon, and bccanfc he was not fogieata 
poet as Virgil arid Horace, he was decried 
none at all ; efpccially in the courts of 
Antony and Augullus, where it was a 
Compliment to the fevereign, and a falhion 
confequcntly among their flattcreis, to 


make his charatfler ridiculous wherever it 
lay open to them ; hence flowed that per- 
petual raillery which lubfihs to tliis da/i^ 
on his famous verfes : 

Cedant arma to^ae, crw^cedit lanrea ling:un:, 

O fortunatam n. tatn me Coiifure Romam. 

And two bad lines picked out by the ma- 
lice of enemies, and tranfmitted to pof- 
terity as a fpccimcn of the rell, have Caved 
to damn many thoufands of good ones. 
For Plutarch reckons him among the moJS 
£?m7tcnt of the Rotnnn perts ; and Pliny the 
younger was proud of emulating him in 
his poetic charafler ; and Quintilian feems 
to charge tlic cavils of his cenfurers to a 
principle cf maLp^nity . But his own vcrles 
carry the furefl; proof ot his merit, being 
written in the befl manner of that age in 
wliich he lived, and in the llilc of Lu- 
cretius, Vvhofe poem he is fiid to lm\e 
rc'i’ifed etf.'J corrected for its publication, 
after Lucretius’s death. This however is 
certain, that he was the conflant friend 
and generous patron of all the celebrated 
po^'ts of Ifis time; of Aceiiis, Archias, 
Chilius, Lucretius, Catullus, who pays his 
thanks to liim in the following lines, fi>r 
fome favour that Jic had received Irom 
him : — 

Ti'llv, nvift cl()q\icnr by far 
Of ail, w 1)0 have been or \v ho aie, 

Oi who Jii age*’’ Ibll to conic 
Shall lUc of all rlie I’ons of Koine, 

To thee Catullus gt at i tul k mis 

Hi', u anncfl ihanC, and rccomn end'’ 

llis hutnljle tnul<\ as rnurh below 

y\ll o^hei poets he, a^ thou 

All other ji.uiytis <loft excel, 

la powei of words and fliealvi.!"; uell. 

C A 1 u I 1 . 47. 

Bur poetry v.ns the .imufemcnt only, and 
relief of his other iludies ; eloptcniC was his 
dilbnguifhing talent, his j'ovf reign attri- 
bute Tto this he devoTed rdl the facultks 
of ]jis foul, and attained to a ilegrce of per- 
Icc'tioii in it, that no niorial ever lurpafled ; 
fo that as a jiolite liiiloiian oMcrves, llo/ne 
hiul I at feiv orators h/ote it 

c uhi ptaiftj none r.vh'jn it could admit c, 
Deinoflhenes was the pattern by which he 
formed himfelf; v.hom he cmiulated with 
Inch fuccels, as to niciit what St. fircm 
calls that beautiful clorrc : Dcmojlhent s has 
jnatched frci'i thee the yjoiy cf being the firjl : 
d on from De?nofhencSy that of bfing the. only 
Cl nor. The genius, the capacity, the flil^ 
and manner ot them botli were much the 
Hir.c ; their cloqi’.eiice of that great, fub- 
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lime, and cofnprehcnfive kind, which dig- 
nified evcr>^ fubjed, and gave it all the 
force and beauty of which it was capable ; 
it was that roundntfs of fpeakingt as the an- 
cients call it, where there was nothing 
either redundant or deficient; nothing ci- 
ther to be added or retrenched : their per- 
fertions were in all points fo tranfeendent, 
and yet fo fimilar, that the clitics arc not 
ajireed on which fide to give the pre- 
ference. Qninlilian indeed, the moll ju- 
dicious of them, lias given it on the whole 
to Cicero ; but if, as others have thought, 
Cicero had not all the nerves, the energy, 
or, as he himfelf calk it, i/'c thunder rf 
Dcnwfhdnes \ he excelled him in tlie co- 
pioulncls and eh'g.uice of hi 3 diftion, tlic 
vaiicty of his fentinu nts, and, above all, :n 
the nji'vacity of hn 'V'lfy and refs of his 
uml/eiy: Dcmollhcac', had nothingyaicA 
or feuetions in liim ; yet, by attempting 
Ibinctimes to jell, fliewcd, that the 
iifelf did not liifpleafe, hut did net hileng to 
him: for, as Longinus fays, ivhenrvrr he 
a f tidied to he pJeafan! ^ h( made himjr’f 1 id i- 
eulous ; and tj ie happentd to raijc a Im., /■’, 
it '-Lias chnjly upon hurfilf. W ncieas b k ro, 
fiom a perpetual fund of wit ami 
h id the power aUvas . to pUade, wdicn he 
fnind hlmiidf unable to convince, and 
ecHild put h:s judges into goo 1 luimour, 
W'hen lie h.’d cauie to be af.iul oflneit 
Jeverity; fo that, /y tic cp pertunitv rf a 
•tes/ -timed jolr, he is laid to liai c priftwcd 
h" rf ^'li tl.enf^ fi ' 1 mei’r h f n/in. 

\ et in all tlii . help, hi and lame of hi-: 
cdoqticiKe, there was .mother let ofot.iiori) 
at t'n* lame time in lC>ine, men of pari;, 
and learning, end of the lii ;l quality ; who, 
^vllile they ncknow Icvigcd ilv. lui'-*rioi it v 
ol his genito', yet ceniuicd his dn'iion, as 
not truly attu or cujjunl\ f^me ealbigg it 
h'oic and languid, oil'iCi s liruid aiuicvubc- 
rtnl. 'i'hele men .iittagcd a minute and 
ialhdious coi 1 c^lneL, pointed ll'ntenci.N, 
Ihort and concife periods, w itaoiu a k lia- 
ble to I'pare in them, as il tlie peifedlou of 
Oinlory conlilled in a p'fugalitv (f ai-nid^y 
and in crowding our ieniimeuts into the 
nai rowed compals. Lhe chief patrons of 
this talle wcie, M. Brutus, Lieinius, Calv us, 
dvlinius, Pollio, and Sallull, whom Seneca 
Icems to treat as the author of the obfenre, 
abrupt, and fententious file. Ciecto often 
ridicules thele pretendei\s to attic elegance, 
a judging of eloquence not hy the fone 
cf the ait^ hut thtir onen nvfiiknrf \ and 
lelolving to d'*crv whatthey could not at- 
tain, and to udiiiiic nothing but w hat they 


could imitate ; and though their way (,f 
fpeahing, he fays, might pleafe the ear nt 
a rritic or a fholnr^ \ ct it wa> not of thi: 
fublimc and lonorous kind, whole end \' , 
not only to mfriudy hut tn mo've an aiidie uc ; 
an eloquence, born for the muliituil 
w hofe merit was always Ihcwn by its tg 
fedls of cxcithig a>hi.iraimny a ni evt:? r 
Jhouts of applaufe ; and on which tl.i . 
im'ser was any dilFeicncc of judgmci-r 
beU‘ OCR the learned and the populace. 

d’his wms the genuine eloqucnccr 
prevailed in Rome as long as theca o lived 
hiv were the only fpcrciies that wcic n - 
liibcd or admired by the city ; while thrg* 
attic oiators, as thev called ihomrcU ' , 
\vcic generally dcTpilt I, and ficquciitU- 
d; /.a'tcd by the audience, in ihe nndlt id 
their liaranguen But afte r (hc^ lo’.-) ile.it'', 
«ind ti’c* ruin of tlie republic, l!ieU(/U'> * 
or itoi y funk ()f courf; vvith it3]iluitv, and 
a f life fpecics univerfally prceailed; vdie i 
iiillead of that elate, eopunis, arid fiow in^ 
eloquence, which launeJud out freely luh> 
Cvwty fubjeci, tlieic iiiv^ceeded ,1 guarded, 
diy, feutentioU) ki’ul, full ol labomed 
turns and lludwd point-, ; and pioper on'v 
lor the occ.ilion on w Ifwh it w.'s 'orplovend 
the making pan 'gt'i ic . and invilccoi- 
pinncnlsto tin ir tyiants. 'Liu^ chaupw* i t 
ll?!e may be obfci ved in all t‘'cir wnLen, 
ft om Cu erohs' time to tar voung-'r Plin\ , 
ul'.o Ctrl led it to it 3 uMnoU p,'i feiikou, i" 
his C'hebiated pamyy'riL 011 tiic tinpeiei 
'I'l.ijan; which, a* ills pillls admii.dlhr 
the elegance ol diction, the h('iat,v ci ki.- 
timents and the delie n v ' 1 ii> comjih- 
m nl,, lo IS become in a tnannei tlie 
fl.iudard of line IpeaLiu;; to luovieir. timC', 
VvIcKr it i, common to heai the pietend- 
eis to ciuiuiim, dercantiug on t’nc tcdioin 
length .nid Ipiritlefs exuberance of llic 
C ii'/oniun petiods. But the fuperiority ol 
Cicerok cduquerce, as it wei, .acl- no *, 
kilgec) by tile politeil: age of /,• ea Rome, 
lo i: luis icCv-p.ed tiic n oil authentic con 
firmation that the nature of things c.m 
admit, horn tlie concuiucnt fonfo of na- 
tions; which neglediing the produsdiou, 
of his rivals and contemporaries, have 
preferved to us Iris ineilinirible rcinai'n, 
ns a fpecimen of the mol? j-'crfci^t man- 
ner of Ipc, iking, to w'jiich the language ed 
mortals can be exalted : lb that, as Qni’^* 
tilian declared ol him cecn in that eailv 
age, he lias acquiicd fuch fame with pol- 
leiity, that (Jicero is not reckoned lb 
much the Avz.v.'t oi a laaii, as of eloquence 
itlcli. 


Cut 
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But we have hitherto been confidering 
the exterior part of Cicero’s chara^Ier, 
and lhall now attempt to penetrate the re-> 
cjfics of his mind, and difcover the real 
fource and principle of his a(fIions, from a 
vww of that philofophy which he pro- 
fcHld to follow, as the general rule of his 
hk*. 'This, as he often declares, was 
drnwn, from aLadcmic fed \ which de- 

iived its origin from Socrates, and its 
name fiom a ccleb:*ated gymnalium, or 
place of cxercile in the fuburbs of Athens, 
called the Academy, where tlie profeflbrs 
of that fchool ufed to hold ttieir ledurcs 
and philofophical difputatioiis. Socrates 
v\as ilic firfl who banilhed phyjics out of 
phikfophy, which till his time had been 
the idle objed of it, and drew it oil' ;Vom 
the obfeure and intricate inquiries into 
nature, and the coiillitution of the hea- 
venly bodies, to queltions of motality ; of 
more immediate ufe and importance to 
the liappinefs of man, concerning the true 
notions of ‘virtue and vice, and the natural 
liifetence of good and til; and as he found 
t^e world generally prepoHefled with falfe 
notions on thofe llibjcds, fo his method 
was not to afert any opinion of bis ovjn, but 
tt refute the opinions of others, and attack, 
the errors in vogue ; as the hrll Hep to- 
Hards preparing men for the reception of 
truth, or whit came the nearcll to it, pro- 
hahility. While he himfelf therefore prefef- 
IcJ t^) knovj nothing, he tiled to fift out the 
leveral dodiinesof all the pretenders to fei- 
ence, and tcafb tlicm with a feries of 
'luellinns, lo contriv^ed as to reduce tJiem, 
by the courfe of their anfwer.s, to an evi- 
dent abfurdity, and the impollibility ofde- 
kndingwhat they had at firlf affirmed. 

But Plato did not llridly adhere to the 
method of his mailer Socrates, and his 
lollovvers wholly deferted it : for inftcad 
<^f the Socratic modeily of affirming no- 
thing, and examining every thing, they 
turned philofophy, as it were, into an art, 
^nd formed a fyllem of opinions, which 
^hey delivered to their difciples as the 
peculiar tenets of their fedl. Plato’s ne- 
phew Speufippus, who was left the heir 
of his Ichcol, continued his lectures, as 
his fucceffiors alfo did in the academy, 
^•^d preferved the name of academics; 
'^'hiiii Ariftotle,*the moft eminent of Plato’s 
fcholars, retired to another gymnafum, 
0‘illed the Lyceum ; where, from a culloni 
'^'hich he and his followers obferved, of 
Caching and difputing as they vualked in 
‘he portico’s of the place, they obtained' 
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the name of Peripatetics, or the Walking 
PhPofophers. Thefe two fcdls, though dif- 
fering in name, agreed generally in things, 
or in all the principal points of their phi. 
loi'ophy : they placed tne chief happinefs 
of man in v.rtuc, ‘n.vith a competency of ex- 
ternal goods ; tauglit the exifhnce of a God, 
a providence y the immortality cP the foul, and 
a future fate of revjards and punijhments. 

This was the ftate of the academic 
fchool under live fucceffive mailers, wlio 
governed it after Plato ; Speufippus, Xc- 
nocrates, Polemo, Critcs, Grantor; till 
Arccfilas the fixih difeardeJ at once a’l 
the lyilems of his predeceflbrs, and re- 
vived the Sucratic way, of a firm mg nothing, 
doubting of all things, and ex poling the va- 
nity of iJie reigning opinions. He al- 
IcJgcd the neceffity of m.aking this refor- 
mation, from that olfeurity of things, which 
had reduced Socrates, and all the ancients 
before him, to a confefjton of their ignorant, e ; 
he obferved, as they had all likevvife done, 
that the fenfes n.vere narrovj, reafon infrm, 
life Jhort, truth immerfed in the deep, opinion 
and cufiom every nvhere predominant , and 
all things involved in darknefs, Pie taught 
therefore, “ Tliat there was no certain 
“ knowledge or perception of any thing 
in nature, nor any infallible criterion of 
truth and fallhood ; that nothing was fo 
** dctcllabic as ra'hiiefs, nothing fo fcan- 
“ daloiis to a philofopher, as to profefs 
what was either falfe or unknown to 
‘‘ him; that we ought to allert nothing 
“ dogmatically, but in all calcs to fuf- 
“ pend our alfcnt; and inllcad of pretend- 
“ ing to certainty, content ourl'elves with 
“ opinion, grounded on prvjbability. which 
wms all that a rational mind had to ac- 
(juiefee in.” This was called the nezte 
academy, in dilUndion from the Platonic, or 
the old : which maintained its credit down 
to Cicero’s time, by a fucceffion of able 
mailers ; the chief of whom was Car- 
ncades, the fourth from Arcefilas, who 
carried it to its utmoll height of glory, 
and is greatly celebrated by antiquity for 
the vivacity of his wit, and force of hi® 
eloquence. 

We mull not however imagine, that 
thefe academics continued doubting and 
flufluating all their lives in Icepticifm and 
irrefolution, without any prccife opinions, 
or fettled piinciple of judging and adling : 
no ; their rule was as certain and confill- 
ent as that of any other fe<d:, as it is fre- 
quently explained by Cicero, in many pares 
of his w^orks, “ We are not of that fort,” 
3 A iays 
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fiys he, whorcinlnd is perpetually wan- 
“ derintr in error, witliout any particular 
end or object of iis purfult: for wliat 
would fuch a mind or fiich a life indeed 
be u orth, which had no determinate 
rule or method of thinking and ailing ? 
But the difference between us and the 
red is, that whereas they call fome 
things ceriauit and others uncertain', we 
“ call th^ one probable, the otl;er ///;/; 
hie, I'or what reafon then, flicyuld not 
I purfue the probable, rejetfl the contrary, 
“ and, declining the arrogance of affirming, 
“ avoid the imputation of rafhnefs, which 
of all things is the farthefi removed 
“ fromwifdom?” Again; '‘wedonotpre- 
tend to fay that there is no fuch thing 
as truth; out that all truths have fume 
fiHfiood annexed to them, of To near a 
“ refemblance and fimilitude, as to afford 
no certain note of difliiniiVioii, whereby 
to determine our judgment and affent : 
whence it follows alfo of courfc, that 
there are many things probable ■; which, 
though not perfedlly cotnpiehenJcd, yet 
** on account of their attradHvc and fpe- 
•* clous appearance, are fiifficicnt to go- 
vern the life of" a w ifo man.’" In another 
place, there is no difference, fay,, he, 
between us, and thof: who pieteiul to 
know things ; t)ut that they doiilu 

“ of the truth of w'hat tlicy inni’ii.iin ; 
whereas we have many probabilities , 
which we readily embrace, but dare 
not affirm. By this we p-icfeiwe ('nr 
•‘judgment aii.l un[n'ciu.ltc<-d, end 

“ aie under no ncceffity ofdcfendii'g wli.ii 
“ is prefciibcd ami enjoined to U'-; w Iicie- 
“ as in other Aids,, men arc tied down tf) 
“ certain dodlrines, before tl>ey au' cap.i- 
“ ble of judging w liat i? the bed; and la 
•‘the moll inln m part of life, diawn 
either by the .ruiliority of a fiicnd, (n* 
•‘charmed with the full mailer w j>oiu 
•‘ they happen to hc.ir, they form a jmig- 
“ ment of' things unknown to them; and 
** to whatever fchool lliey chance to be 
•‘ driven by the tide, cleave to it as fall 
“ as the oyller to the rock.” 

Thus the acixdemy held the proper me- 
dium between the rigid lloic, and the in- 
difference of the fceptic ; the ffoics em- 
braced all their dodrijies, as fo manv fixed 
and immutable truths, from which it was 
infamous to depart ; and bv making this 
their point of hoilowr, held ail theirdifciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. 'I'hc 
If^ptics, on the other hand, obfci \ ed a por- 
fwCl neutialicy towards all opinions ; main- 
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taining all of tficra to be equally uncert.ii *- 
and that we could not affnm of any 
that it <ivns this or that, fincc there was ) 
iniith ieafon to take it fiur 'tJ c c/ie a: /, 
the ether, or Jor 7ieither of them ; ;i;,; 
wholly indifferent which of them \,e 
thought it to be: thus they lived, v. 
evei engaging thcmiclve-^ on any ndj e: 
a queffion, uiiecling their live^ in the me.; 
time by iratur.il ati'edlions, and tlie I.;.- 
and cullums of their country. But i • 
a ad anus, by adopting the prohidilc i,;- 
Head of the (•«?///'(///, kept tl>e balane*. i 
an equal poife betw een the tw'O cxtreiir . 
making it their general principle to eff 
fertc a inodejatiun in all their opiidoi. , 
and a.. rUitarch, wli<^ one of u.- 
telb a , paying a gr^ it rtguid alway , to 
that old mayiriJ, 

/f.ous, 

• As this fohool then was in no particii!.- 
oppofitiun to any, but an (.‘qual a.h'erfai v m 
all, or lather to dugn)ati.,il philofopiiv . 
gcntial, lo every other led, lies l to itl'cH, 
readily gave it the pref rence w tlie idl. 
wdiioli unrvcrril co.icciiioa of ilie keen!' 
jdacc, I ' commonly thought to infer a ng’n 
to tlie firll . au 3 if we reded ou the ihir 
of the heathen vvoi LI, auJ v hit th-y thcii* 
feh es lb (d'ten coiiryl on theJaikn. 
that funomi'ied them, iu 1 the iiifinae 

ftnjions oi liie bell ciud wif it on liic far 
damenial (|uriIions of lebg’on and mm i 
lity, we mull neeelkiriK’ .dlo that t .r 
academic manner of jd* Joiophizing w.i 
of all others the mod rai''v,i,\i ai.d mode , 
and the befl atl.qmcd to the dilco\erv > i 
truth, whole peculiar eh iraek'r it 
to c'lLouvagc ciKpiirv ; to life tw'ery qe- • 
tion to the boiumi ; to i: e tlie foicc 
every argument, till it had found its il I 
moment, or the piecilc tjnantlty of • 
w eight. 

'I'liis it was that induced Cicero, in In’ 
.advanced life and ilpcned judgment, 
defert the old aca/emy, and declare for fie 
new ; when, from a long experience of tiw' 
vanity of thofe fech who called ihem- 
fclvcs tiic proprietors of truth, and th : 
folc guides of life, and through a dcfpair 
of finding any thing cerfuint he was glad, 
after all his pains, to take up with the pre- 
hahle. But the genius and general cha- 
racier of both tJ'e acade'nies was in fome 
meafure ffill the fame : for the old, though 
it profefkd to teach a peculiar fyffem of 
doilrines, yet it was ever difiitlent and 
cautious of affirming; and the new, or^/ 

th'i 
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tar more fcrupuJou^ and fceptic.d of the 
; this appears fiom the wrltini>;s ot 
Bj.uo, the firll niafter of the old, in which, as 
Cicero obferves, nothing is abrohitely at- 
f lined, nothin!!; delivered forcett.iiu, but 
all things freely inquired into, .ind both 
fiJe^ of the quelUon irnpaitiadly (bfeehed. 
Yet there was another realon tliat recom- 
mended this philolbphy in a peculiar inan- 
ut r to Cicero, it.', being, of all others, the 
bed fuited to the profeHion of an orator; 
ill ce by its piadicc of deputing for and 
every opinion of the other fevlils, it 
g.ive him the hell: opportunity of peifeCt- 
ing his oratoiical faculty, and acquiring a 
habit of Tpcaking readily upon ail lubjet^fs. 
He calls it therefore //v pare7Jt of elegance 
ivui coptoufnef\ and decl.ires, that he owed 
all the fan:e of hi s eloquent ft ?iot to the nic- 
tl'anic rules of the rhetoeiaans, hut to the 
enlarged and gctieroiis principles of the aca- 
*/, ’W. 

'Ihiis fchool, however, was almod defert- 
ed in Cj,ceUy and ‘had but few difciples 
at when Cicero undertook its pa- 

tiouige, and endcavouied to revive it5 
drooping ciedit. '^I’he realou is obvious; 
it itnpofed a hard taf< Upon its fcholars, of 
iil'puting agalnd every fcfl, and on every 
quehion in philolbphy ; and if it ^vas dif- 
fkuht as Cicero fays, to he ntafler of any 
u'u', how nii/ch more cf t'n'm all s' which was 
inciimbcni: oi^ tliofe who pio.'efled tlrcni- 
i ■]' acmlemic'. No wonder tli-.-n tliat it 
iod ground eveiy v. here, in proportion as 
eale and luxury prevailed, which naunally 
<iilbored people to the doclrine of Epica- 
' o; in relation to which theie is a Imart 
laving recorded of Arcclllas, who being 
alkcd, why fo many cf all fcSls went over to 
Epicureans t but none ewer came back from 
replied, chat men might be tnade 
> nnuchsj hut eunuchs could never be made men 
-If y^ln, 

'I'his general view of Cicero’s philofo- 
nhy, will help us to account, in fome mea- 
lurc, for that difiiculty which people #e- 
guently complain of in dilcovering his 
leal fentiments, as well as for the mif- 
tikes which they are apt to fall into in that 
learch; fince it was the didinguilhing prin- 
ciple of the academy to refute the opinions 
H others^ rather than declare any of their 
tie;/. Yet the chief difficulty does not lie 
here ; for Cicero was not fcrupulous on 
^hat head, nor affcdled any obiburiiy in 
bte dcli^^ery of his thoughts, when it was 
his burinefs to explain them ; but it is the 
■Variety and different charafters of his fe- 


vcral writings, that perplexes the gene- 
rality of his readers : for wherever they 
dip into his works, they are apt to fincv 
t.'icmlclves poffeffed of his fentiments, and 
t.o«^uote them indifferently as fuch, whe- 
ther from his Orations, his Dialogues, or 
his ijCtters, without attending to the pe- 
cnliui nature of tli e work, or the different 
pciiv'n th r he afi'umc. in it. 

His orations arc generally of the judi- 
cial kind; or the pkadi'gs of an uli'o- 
cate, whofe bufinel.s it. ..as to make tiie 
bell ofliiscaufe ; and to deliver, not fo iiurcli 
i^hat was true, as what was uiVi'ul to his cli- 
ent ; the patronage of truth belonging in 
Inch cafes to the judge, and not to the 
pleader. It would be abfurd therefore to re- 
quire aicrupuloiis veracity, or llridl declara- 
tion of his fentiments in them : the thing 
does not admit of it ; and he himlelf for- 
bids us to expebt it ; and in one of thofrr 
orations frankly declares the true nature of 

them all “That man,” fays lie,“ is much 

“ miilaken, who tliinks, that in tliefe ju- 
“ dicial pleadings, he has an authentic 
“ fj^ecimen of our opinions ; they arc the 
‘M'pecches of the caufes and the times; 
“ not of the men or the advocates : if the 
caufes could fpcak of themfelvcs, no 
body would employ an orator; but we 
are employed to fpeak, not what we 
would undertake to aflinn upon our aii- 
** thority, bnt what is fuggeded by the 
** caufe and the thing itfelf.” Agreeably 
to this notion, Quintilian tells us, “ that 
thofe who are truly wife, and have fpent 
" their lime in public affairs, and not in 
idle difputes, thougli they have rcfolved 
“ with tri 4 L:mrclves to be ftricl and honert 
“ in all their ablions, yet will not fcruplc 
“ to ufe every argument that can be of 
fervice to tlic caufe which they have 
undertaken to defend.” In his ora- 
tions, therefore, where we often meet with 
the fenrences and maxims of philolbphy, 
wc cannot always take them for his own, 
but as topics applied to move his au- 
dience, or add an air of gravity and pro- 
bability to his I'peech. 

His letters indeed to familiar friends, 
and cfpecially thofe to Atucus, place the 
real man before us, and lay open his very 
heart; yet in thefe feme dlllinction muff 
neceffarily be obferved ; for in letters of 
compliment, condolence, or recommen- 
dation, o. where he is foliciting any point 
of importance, he adapts Ins arguments 
to tlie occafon ; and ides fuen as would 
•induce his fncnJ the moft readily to grant 
3 A a whaft. 
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what he dcAicii. But as his letters in 
^.neral fcldoni touch upon any qucftions 
(>r philoropby, except ilipjuly and inci- 
tlcinally, fo they willafroul very little help 
to us ill tlr«’ d i Rover y of his Phihfoph^al 
which arc the fuliject of' the pfe- 
Icnt iiu|Lii;\ , and for which \vc niuft wholly 
iLWjr to 'his philofophic.il \\oiLs. 

Now the j^encral pin pofe of thefe w oiks 
w.is, to pyv'j a hijhtx <f ih( atuient 

fj'ihjopi' ,'y til. in any acconui of hi . own, 
and to explain to his fcllow-cill/.ens in 
theii own language, v, li.^rc er the phi- 
lofophers of all fedh, .ir.d all ages, had 
taught on every impor,. nil qucllioii. In or- 
d«r to enlarge their mind , and reform 
their morals; and to employ himl'elfmolt 
idefully to his countiv', at time wlieii 
anus and a fuperior foice had deprived 
Jfnn of the power of leisiiig it in any 
otJier way. 'Ehis lie declaics in Ins tre.»- 
tife called <4’ Finibu^^ or on the CJ'ief Vn.oJ 

11/ f.j Ma>i\ in that upon tl'c hiH 'w of 
t/'C in liis F uJeuUm 11 . fputrtion^ \ and 

in his hook on the Academic Pliilofo’dn ; 
in all w hieh he fometimes t.dN'es upon him- 
iclf the pait of a S/oJc; fonictimes of /v/ 
Fspicnn i',i \ I’ometimes of/.f. I\ / :p.’.‘'r;n ; for 
tlic fake of explaining w itli nioie authoritv 
the different dodrines of each feci; and 
as he aifumes the perfon of the one to con- 
fute the other, fo in his pioper eliaiader 
of /?;/ ulcddcmtcy lie fonu times dif'putes 
againd ihcm all; while the unu.nv icadci, 
not receding on tlie nalnre of dialogues 
take > Cicero Jlill forthc perpetual fpeaker; 
anil undci that inillake, often quotes a 
lentiineiit for his, that was dcln eied by 
lum only in order to be confuted. But in 
ihcfe dialogues, as in all his other works, 
wherever he ircat'iany fubjed puifefTedly 
or gives a judgment upon it deliher.Uely, 
either in his own perfon, or that of (in 
AcdJanhy there he delivers his own opi- 
niim* ; and where he itimfclf does nut ap- 
pear in the fcene,he takes care ufually to 
inform us to which of the charaders he 
lias afhgued the patronage of his own fen- 
timent;; w'ho \v..s generally the principal 
fpB^ker of the dialogue; as CralTus in his 
rreaute u?/ C\ ; Scipio, in that of 
//v Rt'.r.blii ; Cato, in his piece on OU Age. 
'l'iii> ke v vslll let us into his real thoughts; 
and emible us tu trace his genuine notions 
lihrough every | art uf his writings, from 
imaicii 1 lliall now piuceedto give a Ihort 
al-lliacl of them. 

.\- to /ky/h.', or Natiir.il Philofophy, 
he lecMio to ii.uc had. tiie fame notion 


with Socrates, that a minute and parting 
lar attention to it. and the making it the 
foie end and objed of our enquiries, wh. 
a lludv rathei curious tjian profitable, aj'd 
contributing Inn little to the impiovc- 
ment of iiunian life. For tltough iTe w„, 
pf-rfcdly acouainted with the various Ivt- 
trims of all the piulofophcrj of any mui c, 
fiom tlie earlifll antiquity, and h.'is i\ 
plained them all in his work' > ; yet lie <h I 
not think it worth while, cJtJicr to icrin 
anv clidiiu't opinions of hi^ own, or a: 
lead to declare them. Fnan his account, 
however, of thofe fyHems \vc may ol). 
frrve, that fevcral of the fundamental 
piinciples of modem pliilofcphy, which 
pal's for the oiiginal difeoveries of tliele 
liter times, .•le thc revival ratlicr of an- 
ci -nt notions maintained by fome of the 
liill philoiophers, of whom we have am 
notice in hijloi y ; .is /le of ilr Ecu // ; 

the AHt.l^<lcs\ i‘ racuitn: ; ard an unnvL.iJ 

(h avitaJun, or at t) udi ni-c Flu a lity rj Mat.ur, 

<v:hti.h holds the hi’ald -in its i' .on 

and 0,\!i ) . 

But in all the girat points of reirgion 
and morality, which aru ©f more iinme- 
Jlatc relation to the luippinefs of m.in, 
the ^ G( d \ Cl pro^i'idi'/nc ti"‘ 

i minor t all tx of the foul', a future Jiiite cj 
1 1 u a) ds and punijhnients ; and the itt i a nl 
dif/nence (f good and ill", he llLas hiige- 
iC'and cicatly declared liis mind in mane 
pails of his writings. He mainianH'd 
that there wms enc God, or Supreme Be- 
ing', tmo} poT icdy etetuai, flj -LSiJlcni , i 

creatid the ^'j.'uld by hs poi'en , and Juj- 
tamed it I') his prcvidc.iet . This In- infer- 
red fiom the cenfent of all nations', the o>- 
der and beauty oj the hcaneenly bodns th 
evident maiks if Loumel, -xuijdoni, and a 
finijs to cerfain ends, ohjei jciblc in th. ^itholi , 
and in every par t rf the ‘Vijible ^v^oild', ..nd 
declares that peilon ’inv.oidy or th. 7i,i \' j 
of a Man, 'ivho cart btlievc ail tnss to hii..e 
bitH made by ehaiue ', vGun \L.'th thi utni'f 
if human KVijdom, se r cannot pciu^ 
irate the depth af that vtiJUom vuhich con- 
tri'ved it. 

He believed alfo a Divine Providence, 
conllantly piefidiiig over iJic w Itole iyflem, 
and extending its care to all the piincipal 
members of it, with a peculiar attention 
to the cominet uud aetions oj men, but leav- 
ing the minute and inferior parts to the 
courfc of his geneial laws. This he col- 
leded from the nature and attributes ol 
the Deilv ; lus omniJcieH.e, cmniyi ejence, and 
inpnae gircdaejs', that could never def-it 
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rrriCgictR u’hat lie lirul o>>cc prouuced into 
he iP.t*' : t-l'-clnrcb. that w ithout thi*. bc- 

Jich, there couLl he no Tuck thing as p!ct\' 
or rcJigioit in th: n.vorla. 

He held liken ife i}nmcrtf<lity of the 
foKl,anifit^ exj}u.'ui‘ afi^t ticaih in 

a fate rf h tip pin f or .'mfiy. TJn'> he in- 
ferred from that ardent t/enjl of inDnoftahtXy 
which \va3 plways the mod corjpic'ioiis m 
the bed and mod ex d ted minds; fiom 
which the trneil Ipecimen of their nature 
mud needs be driwn, from it s un,n:.\cd iind 
i/’Pavlfhleefinci\ uliich Iv’-i nothing fepa- 
lable of peiiihablc in it ; from its wonder- 
ful powers and faculties ; principle of 
p:lf-m':tton \ its mcirorty indention, iv/ty < .ju- 
Jiehenjtoii'y ^oehuh -aeeie ail Aiuoinpc.tihir veitlj 
ji’{g:gijl> innttciy 'I 'he Stoics fancied tliat 
the foul was a fubtili .eft, I'miv fubdance, 
which furvit'cd tlie body after death, and 
fubfided a long rime, set not ctern.dlv, 
but was to peiilli at Lid in the geneial 
conilag ration ; in which they allow ed, as 
CJicero fav-j, the on,,' that ~vat hen d 

io co/iceivcy its fepcirtitr e atii -ue from the 
Ood\' \ yet denied -ivhrt ilcs o/dy en/y to 
iiiiagincy bat a couferja-'ri t of t/<c oti'ir \ it( 
eternal d^, 'ration. .Arillolle taught, that bc- 

hdes the poor tlemrn's ^ftit nmterial n.vcrldy 
tv'fience all other things were fuppofed to 
draw their bein^» theie wa< ffth if erne 
or vntitr'y P'oehar to (i‘,l tmd th /'///, w hich . 
h.id nothing in it that was ranmnon to any 
of the red. Thi^ opinion Cicero followed, 
and illudrated with his uiiial perfpicuUvHn 
the following pnfiLge: 

'I'hc origin of the human foul,’' fhvs 
he, is not to be found any where on 
“ earth; there is nothing mixed, concrete, 
oi earthly; nothing '"of water, air, or 
file in it. Lor t!ie!e mitures are not 
fufceptlhlc of nieinoi intelligence, or 
thought ; have norhing th.it can retain 
** the pad, forefee tlie future, lay hold on 
^ the piefcnt ; whicii faculties are purely 
“ divine, and could not poihbly be derived 
toman, except from God; ilie nature 
of the foul therefore is of a fngubir 
kind, dilUnfl fiom tlicfe known and ob- 
“ vious natures; and wliatevcr it be that 
feels and taiies, that lives and moves in 
“ us, it mud be heavenly and divine, and 
“ for that reafon eternal. N'sr is Ciod in- 
" deed himfelf, vvhofe cxidence we can 
clearly difeover, to be comprehended by 
“•us in any other m?inner, but as a free 
and pure mind, clear from all mortal 
“ concretion ; obferving and moving all 
‘ things, • and indeed w ithtHi eternal pi in- 
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“ ciplc of fclf motion: of this kind, ,i:ni 
” of the fame nature, is the human fcnik” 
As to fata, e fate of riw'iii ds and pu~ 
nif.nncnts. he eonfidcred it as .i conicquencc 
of r^ie foul’s immortality, deducible from 
the att I limits of Gody and the cord.lt'n 
of mans hp'e on earth \ and thought it li> 
highly piobable, that -~ve toidd hartUy doubt 
of it y he fays, unlefs it feouhl hiipp n to cr 
nrn hy ati e>i they look into thcrnielv. >, a^ it 
d'ei to Old ccesy avhen thi\ lucli tco i.t i tfeh 
at the fit Hy that finding fh.it J‘g''^ tlai^^le./y 
tfigiz-e ( a er looking at all. In this evpi- 
nion he followed Sociates and Plato, for 
vvliofe judgment he profeded fo great .a 
reverence, that if they had gi ven no re.'i- 
fn(yZ'.f\re yet thes had gaveu many y he jhomf 
haz'e bicn perfuadedy he fays, by (i\ir Jrle 
aithnity. Socrates, therefore, as he tells 
ns, tlecl.ired in his d) ing fpecch, “ "I'liat 
theie were two ways appointed to tint 
human fouls at their departure from the 
human body : thar thofe who Ii.id been 
immerfed in fenfu.al plea fines and lult.‘^, 
and had polluted themfclves wiili pri- 
\ate vices or public ci imcs agalnd their 
countiy, took an obfeure and devious 
** ro.ul, remote from the feat and aiiembly 
** of the gods ; W'hlld thofe who had prer- 
•‘ fei '/ed their intcgi ity, and received little 
“ or no contagion from the boilv, from 
“ which they had cOndantly abiiraeted 
“ tlninfclves, and in the bodies of men 
‘‘ imiiated the life of the gods Inid an 
“ eafv afeent lying open before them to 
** thofe gods, from w'hom they deiived 
“ tlicir being.” 

From what has already been faid, the 
reader will eafily imagine w'hat Cicero’s 
opinion mud have been concerning thoe- 
hgioncfLij country : for a mind enlightened 
by tJie noble principles jull dated, could 
not poflibly harbour a thought of the 
truth or divinity of fo abfurd a worlhip; 
and the liberty which not only he, but all 
the did Wi iters take, in ridiculing the cJia- 
raHers of their gods, and the fidlions of 
xlixfw infernal torments lliews, that there was 
not a man of liberal education, w ho did 
not confidcr it as an engine of date, or po- 
litical fydem ; contiived for the ulcs of 
government, and to keep the people in or- 
der; in this li^ht Cicero always com- 
mends it as a wife inditiuion, finguhi.Iy 
adapted to the genius of Rome, and coi»- 
ftantly inculcates an adherence to its rights 
as the duty of all good citizens. 

Their religion confided of two princi- 
pal branches; the obfcrnjation oj the aujp * 

3 A 3 
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rrx, and the nvorjhip of the go.i^ : the iirfl: 
was inlHtutcd by Romulus; the fecond hv 
his fuccedbr, Nuina ; who drew up a ritual, 
or order of ceremonies, to be obferved in 
the di/lerent facrifices of their fevtral.dci- 
ties : to thefe a third part was afterwards 
added, relating to di^'tue fetn 

porterttp'y msidjh'ous hii'ths \ the entrrth rf 
ht'flfs in facrifice \ and the prcphccie': of the 
fbils. The College of A.ngurs prefided 
over the a fpices^ as the jupretne interpre- 
ters of the <xvill of fo uc ; and determ in'''d 
what figns were propitious, and wdiat not : 
the otlier priclls were the judges of all 
the other cafes relating to religion, as well 
of what concerned the public worlhip, as 
that of private fiimilies. 

Now tlic priclls of all denominations 
'\vere of the firll nobility of Rome, and 
the augurs efpccially w eic commonly fe- 
ll. Uois of confular rank, wlio h.td p.ilied 
through .ill the dignities of tlie icpubiic, 
and by their pow cr ovei the uitficrs, could 
put an immediate flop to nil ptocecding'^, 
and diflblve at once all the affcmhiies of 
tile people convened for public hufmefs. 
''J’he interpretation oftlic /j/v/r prrphrrits 
was veiled in the dctem'Virt^ or guardians 
of the fybilline books, ten per/ons of dif- 
tinguiihcd rank, chofeu ufuallv from tlic 
priells. And the province of iut'’rr reting 
prodig, its, and iripedingthe cntraiK, be- 
longed to /t>e '>n''ijp:ccs % who were the 
ferv.ants of the public, hired to attend the 
magillratcs in all their facrifices ; and who 
never failed to accommodate their anfwers 
to the views of thofe wjio employed them, 
and to whofe prote<^llon they owed their 
credit and their livelihood. 

'rhis conllitution of :i religion among 
a people naturally fuperilidous, necelfarily 
threw the chief influence of affairs into 
the hands of the fenate, and the better 
fort ; who by this advantage frequently 
checked the violences of the populace, and 
the fadious attempts of the tribunes: fo 
that it is perpetually applauded by Cicero 
as the main bulwark of the lepublic; 
though conlidered all the while by men of 
fenfe, as nlercJy political, and of human 
invention. The only part that admitted 
any difpure concerning its origin, was<7«- 
gury, or their method of divining by au- 
jpicr^, I'he Stoics held iliat God, out of 
his goodnefs to men, had imprinted on the 
iiiUure of tilings certain marks or notices 
c/fit.oc i^rc/rs ; as on tie cmrails cfhea/is, 
the f.i:hi cf hirdi, thundery and other ce!cf- 
tud whicli, by long obfervatipn, and 
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the experience of ages, were reduced 
an art, bv whicli the meaning of each h-Mi 
niigfit be detci mined, and applied t!,e 
cvetit tiiaC was fignified by it. This they 
called artificial dixunatioiiy in diHindioii 
rrom the naturaU w hich they fuppofed to 
how from an lufinct, or nati-ue poxvery im- 
planted in the foul, which it exei ted alw.iv'i 
with tlie greatell: clHcacy, when it was the 
moil free and difengaged from the body, 
as in dreams and madnefs, Jjut this notion 
was generally ridiculed by the otlier phi- 
loiophers ; and of all the College of Au- 
gins, there was but one who at tliis time 
maintained it, Appius Claudius, who was 
I.iughcd at for his pains by the red, and 
cnlkd the Pifidian : it occafioned how- 
ever a fm.irt controverfy between him anti 
liiscollcagiie Marcellus, who feverally pub- 
lidicd boohs on each fide of the queilion; 
whciein Marcellas nlieitcd the whole af- 
fiir to fe tie conti ivaiue of fntcjinen: 
Appius, on tl'.e contr.iiy, tliat there nvns 
a rud art and p<n>.er (f davming fdftjt- 
lag in the amgtral dilcipline, and taught hy 
tie tiu9u, ill hock u /'\f)piu;. dedicated this 
liealiie to Cicero, wlio, though he pre- 
ferred MarccUiis’s notion, yet did not 
wholly agiee with* cither, but believed 
t^'at t'!ugur\ might prebeddy be injhtutcd at 
f.yl upon a perfuajicn of its davinity'y and 
nvhcfty b\' ihe improuemcitis of arts and learn- 
:ng, that c pinion neas exploded tn fucceeding 
agfSj yet the thing itfelf ^veas ^wifely re- 
tained for lie Jake of its uje to the le- 
public. 

Rut wdiatevcr wa; the origin of thcie- 
Hgion of Rome, Cicero’s religion ivas 
undoubtedly of hcaatenly extracHioiiy built, 
as we have feen, on the foundation oj' a 
(Jod’y a pt 0‘videncc an immortality, EJe 
confidcred this fhort period of our life on 
earth as a fate of trial, or a kind of 
fchool, in wliich we were to improve and 
prepare ouifelves for that eternity of ca- 
illcnce which was provided for us heie- 
after ; that w^e were placed therefore here 
by our Creator, not fo much to inhabit the 
earthy as to contemplate the hcaoeens ; on 
which were imprinted, in legible charac- 
ters, all the duties cf that nature which 
was given to ua. He obferved, that t/ns 
Jpeftacle belonged to no otl'er animal In t 
man', to whom God, for that reafon, had 
given an ereel and upright Jornt, aiith rvrr 
not prone or fixed upon the ground, like 
thofe of other animals, but placed on high 
and j'ubliTne, in a fituation the mod proper 
for this celcjiial ccnumplation, to remind 
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pcipetually of his taflc, and to aC- 
I u lint him with the place on which he 
IP 'am;, and for which he was finally de- 
emed. Ife took the lyilcm of the world, 
or the vilible works of God, to he 
• rryyj u’/'cn 'f Gtid s la \<.\ OX thc dcchira 
(u'li oi' hie will to mankind; vAience, as 
^^e initdjt collcdl hi.'> bcin", nature, and 
..tinbiue^, ib we could trace the reafons 
.illb and motives of his adli ng ; tilly bj 
r'-L raving ‘LL'hat he had donCy •ive lent n 

K-'i'at nee oaght to doy andy by the epera- 
ti:iis (jf the dan me renfuny he inpy acted hoie 
10 perfect car civu ; fince the perfection of 
iDcin conlilled in the imitation of God. 

Jogm tins fource he deduced the oiigin 
(trail duty, or moral obligation; from tJ e 
n>'dJ op ijod vunifjitd m his at <:■;•/ j ; or 
from that tteoud rcalhty fitaeji and relation 
i thmi^Sy winch is dhpuiycwl in every part 
cf the creation, 'i'his he calk the cn^^i- 
ludy urmatahlc Itrw i the entiCion c/' pi,cd 
dl, (•/ jujt and unjuji \ impiihled on 
lim nature of things, as thc rule by which 
all human laws aie formed; which, when- 
ever they dev iate from this pattern, ought, 
he fays, to be called anything rather than 
Leiesy and ar(‘ in clfcCt nothing but aeis 
(f Jvrcey neiolciucy and tyianny. That to 
imagine the dijlmdiion op' good and ill not 
to be founded in /latare, bat m opi~ 

niofty or human iijtitnticny is mere folly and 
viadnef ; which would ov\ rtlirow all fo- 
cicty, and confound all light and jullice 
amongll iiiim : that tiiis was rlie ccmlbmt 
C'pinlon of the v.iicii c>f all age.; who 
held, that the miud cf Ifd, at! 

things by eter>a,d teajeny ‘lea.. ihe pi mu pie 
and foverctgit lunu ; avhoje fuvfituie m uo/h 
nea^ the reafen or mind cf the '\'.,fe: to 
which purpvtle there are many itrong and 
beautiful paiiages fcattered occafionally 
through every part of his works. 

“ 'i lie true law,” fays he, “ is right 
rcalon, conformable to the natuie of 
“ things; coiillantjCtcrnal, diffufed througii 
all ; which calls us to duty by commar.d- 
ing; deters us from fin by foi bidding; 
which never lofes its influence w ith u'.e 
good, nor ever preferves it with the 
** wicked. This cannot pofhbly be over- 
ruled by any other law, nor abrogated 
“ in the whole, or in part : nor can we be 
abfolved from it either by the fenate or 
“ the people ; nor are we to feek any 
“ other comment or interpreter of it but 
“ itfeU : nor can there be^ one law at 
“ Rome, another at Athens ; one now', 
another liercaftcr ; but t^e fame ctei- 


** nrd, immutable law', comprehends all 
“ nations, at all times, under one common 
** Mailer and Governor of all, GOD. 
“ He is thc inventor, propound cr, ena<5lor 
of this law' ; and w liofocvcr will not 
obay it, mu'l liril renounce himfelf, and 
throw' ofl* thc nature of man ; by doing 
“ which, he will fuffer the greatell pii- 
** nilhment, tliough lie ihnuld clcapc all 
** the other torments wlrc.h are coin- 
** monly believed to be prepared for the 
‘‘ wdeked.” 

In .anotlicr jdace he tells us, that the 
fludy of tills law was the onl) tiling which 
could LvMch us that moft important of all 
Idiom, fiul to be preferibed by the Fythain 

Of a.U'y i <) K N o\v CURSE L VE s ; th at 1 s, 

to kno’.v oiu true natuie and rank in the 
unnci/ui fylb’m, the relation that we hear 
to all other things, and tlic piirpofes lor 
which wc wcie lent into the world. 
“ When a man,” lays he, “ has atten- 
“ tivelv i'uiveved the heavens, the eaiih, 
‘‘ the len, and all things in them, ob- 
“ ferved whence they fpiung, and W'hithcr 
they nil rend ; when and how' they are 
“ to end ; what part is moital and pcrilh- 
ahle, what cinine and eternal; when he 
“ has almoli readied and touclied, as it 
‘‘ w'crc, the Gt.vernor and Rulei of them 
all, and dlftovercd himfelf not to be 
“ confined to thc walls of any ccitain 
“ place, but a citizen of tlic world, as of 
“ (ine common city ; in this* magnificent 
“ view of liilngs, in this cniaigcd'pro 
“ fpcdu and knowledge of nature, good 
“ gods! liow will he leain to /nozv hiin- 
“ How Will he contemn, delpife, and 

“ fcl at nouglit all thole tilings which 
“ the vulgar eflcein the moil IplcndiJ and 

gloiiou : ^ 

'1 hole were the principles on which Ci- 
ccio l;uilt hie religion and morality, which 
fliine indeed through all his wining^', but 
were largely and explicitly illullrated by 
him in his 'ih catlfcs on Government and on 
I.aws ; to w'hich he added aftervvaids hjs 
hook of C^iHccs, to make thc Ichemc com- 
plete: volumes W'hich, as the elder Eliny 
fays to thc emperor Titu ,, ought not only 
to be ready but to be' got by heart. Flic 
fiilland ^reatell of thelc works is lofl, ex- 
cept a few fragments, in which he had 
delivered his real thoughts fo proferfedly, 
that In a letter to Atticus, he calls thfe 
fix books on the republic, fo many pledges 
giojcn to Ids country lor the integrity oi his 
hie; from which, if ever he iwerved, he 
could never have tl'.c face to loom into tl tin 
3 A 4 
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again. In his book of Laivst he puriucd 
the fame argument, and deduced the ori- 
gin gf law from the n-tjiU of the fpreme 
'(lod. Thcfc pieces therefore contain 
Ills heiicT, and the hook of Of cos h:s pt re- 
fer : where he hns traced out all the du- 
ties of man, or a rule of life conformable 
to the divine principles, which he had 
edablifhed in the other two ; to which he 
often refers, as to the foundation of his 
whole fyftem. This work was one of the 
lad that he finiflied, for the ufe of his fon, 
to whom he addreilcd it; being defirous, 
jn the decline of a glorigus life, to explain 
to him the maxims by whicli he had go- 
verned it, and teach iiim tlic way of puf- 
fing tlu-uugh tiie wcrld with innocence, 
vii tuf, ..nd tine glory, to an immortality 
of heppinefi I wjicic the diikdncls of his 
rnora s, adapted loall the various c.iles and 
ciicumdancer. of human life, will Icrve, 
if not to inllruht, ) et to reproexh the prac- 
tice of mod Ciiiilhans. llui was that 
lav , which is n^entioned hv St. I’aul, to be 
tail gilt hy 7Uit:!rCy and riiirn tu tl: Jn'tots 
cf {he Gehtiles, to guide them through that 
Hate of ignoia'ic'j and dariaicf, of which 
tliey th< mrelvcsi;oin]’)]aine<l,til} they' thonid 
be bhfied with a mori’ pi. i fed lev elation 
of the divine will ; rnid tills fehenie of it 
pr^'feded by Cicct\),w'as certainly tlx mod 
con.plete tliat die Gt mile wor’d lind ever 
been acquainted with; tlic lUinod effort 
that human iiatuie could make towards 
attaining it< piopm end, or tint fupreme 
good for wli ch the L’rcaior fi.nl ueiigned 
it: upon the conicmphuion of which 
fubitine Ira its, as dclitered by a jiea- 
tlxn. Is 1 hills coulfl not indp pciluadirg 
Idmfelf, f(\ : the hi erf ften //'vy 

urea's haio hctn injpn tJ hy ibe 

Doty. 

but afie • all thefe glorious feniimcnts 
that wc ill VC been afciibing to L’xcio, 
and cohehti v; irom his writings, ionic 
ht\e been apt to condder them as the 
foiinfhet ladnr of liis eloqucuxe, tlian t.’ie 
conchiiirnio of his rcafon, fincc in otlxr 
pa Its of ills works lie feems to intimate 
not only a dhlidencc, but a didielief cf the 
iinni.rt il’fy of tLf hi: I, and a f-fyir fate cf 
i(-iL\ rds and panijhnients'y and efpctial’y in 
Ids Icttc's, wi.ex he is fuppofed to de- 
ciire hU nni,a n dh the greated franltncfs. 
But i-i all the pariigcs' brought to iupport 
this objt d Ml, wlicie he is imagined to 
fpc.dv of as tie end rf alt tbn.gs to 

r' as the}' arc addicdcd to fi lends in 
dhhefs by way of ceafglation ; fo fbmc 
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commentators take tliem to mean nothir.o* 
more, and that death ts the etiP of all thmg 
here belc-Li'y and nxuthout any jnrther fif y 
<zvhat is done upon earthy yet fhould th-/ 
be underdood to i elate, as perliaps they 
may, to an tetter cxtmrhon of our being ; 
it mud be obferved, that he was waiting 
in all probability to Epicureans, and ac- 
commodating his arguments to the men ; 
by odcring luch topics of comfort to them 
from their own ph lofophy, as they them, 
felves held to be the mod ededual. IJut 
if tliis alfo fhould feem prccatious, \ve 
mud remember always, that Ctccro <-xvus rm 
atadcmic', and though he believed a Jut are 
was fond of the opinion, and dcclaiel 
hiiiirdf refolvcd never lO part nv/th u \ 
yet he believed it a,, ptohahlc only, not .is 
certain \ :in<\ as prob^bilitv implies fonic 
mixture of doubt, and adinirs the dcgices 
of more and Ids, fo it admits alfo fome 
\aiiety in ih.; dability of cur perfuaiion. 
thus, in a nid incholy hour, when his 
fpiiHs weie di preifed, tlie f.imc aigumcnr 
will nut at to him vvith the fame foice ; 
but doubts and. difliculties get the afeend- 
a lit, and whit humoured his prefent cha- 
grin, ii .(1 Ifv! re uii 'd .idmiHion. 

'I'hc p.-.h.-gj.^ alledged weie all of this 
kind, and wiitten in the feaijn of his de- 
je^^lion, w h'*n all things were going wnih 
him, in tiie iidglit of Cafar’s power; 
and tiiGugii we allow them to have all the 
force tln.t the}* can poll] hi y bear, and to 
expid’s w liat C icero really meant at cli.it 
titiic ; >(.t tlic) prose at hiil nothing more, 
than tliat, agreeably to the characters and 
principles of the Aradrmyy lie fomeliiiics 
doubted of what he generally believed. 
But, after ai!, wh.itcver be the lenfe of 
them, it c.innot furdy be thought reafon- 
able to oppofe a fev/ fcattered hints, ac- 
cidcnt.ally throwm out, when he was not 
confidcring the iubjed,to the volumes that 
he had ticliheratdy written on the other 
iidc of the qucllion. 

As to his poliiiCiil conduct, no man was 
.ever a more determined patriot, or a warm- 
er lover of his country than he : his vvho]« 
charadfer, natural temper, choice of life 
and principles, made its true intered infe- 
parable fiom his own. His general vicw% 
theredne, was always one and the fame; 
to luppeii the peace and liberty of the re- 
public in that form and conditution of it, 
which their ancedors had delivered down 
to them. He looked upon that as the only 
fouiidation on which it could be fuppoi ted, 
and ufed to ^uotc a verfe of old Eniuus» 
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the clidate of an oracle, which derived 
;i]l the gloiy of Rome from an adherence 
to ic^ ancient manners and difeipline. 

Monbas andqui^ flat ics Romana vhifque. 

Fia^ttn. dc Rtpub. 5. 

It is one of his maxims, which he ir.cid- 
cates in his .vritings, that as the end of a 
pikt IS a prof^e) uus ^jnya?e ; of a phyjiciafiy 
(he health of his prtient \ of a general , 'Vtc- 
td V ; <0 that of a jiatefynan iSy to make his 
citii^ins happy \ to make them firm in power y 
rich in wealthy fplendid in glory'y eminent 
in 'Virtue, which he declares to he the great - 
I'jl and heji oj all works among mtn : and 
as this cannot be effected but /•>' the tonen d 
and harmony of the conltituent members 
(jf a city ; fo it was his condant aim to 
unite tl.c diftcrent orders of the date into 
one common intered, and to infpiic them 
vuha mutual confidence in each other; 
fo as to balance the fupremacy of the 
people by the authoiity ofthefenate; tliat 
the one jhould cnart, but the other advije 
the one have the lajl reforty the other the 
i.huf influence . This was the old conllitu- 
iiv)n of Rome, by w hich it had been raifed 
to all its giancicur; wh'dd all its misfortunes 
w^.te owing lo the contrary principle of 
ilijlrud and dificnfion between tlicfe two 
rival powers : it was the great objcc^I, 
llierefore, of his policy, to throw the nf- 
ceudant in ail a fairs into the hands of the 
(n ate and the mavtftrate^, as far .is it was 
confiilent with the riglits and liberties of 
tile people; which will always be the ge- 
neial view of the w ife and lioned in all po- 
pular governments. 

'rhis was the principle which he efpou- 
fed Ironi the beginning, and purfued to 
the end of his life: and though in fonic 
pafl'ages of his hidory, he may be thought 
perhaps to have deviated from it, yet up- 
on an impartial view of the cafe, vs e fhall 
find that his end was always the fame, 
though he had changed his meafures of 
pn luing it, when compelled to it by the 
violence of the times, and an over- ruling 
force, and a necedary regard to h;s own 
fufety : fo th.it he might fay with great 
truth, what an Athenian orator once faid 
in excufe of his incondancy ; that he had 
atned indeed on fame occafons contrary to him- 
Jitfy but never to the republic: and here 
i^h'o his academic philofophy feems to have 
fbewed its ipperior ufe in practical as well 
as in fpeculative life, by indulging that 
liberty of a(ding which nature and realbn 
require ; and when the times and things 
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themfelves aic changed, allowing a change 
of condudd, and a reconrfe to new mcau* 
foi the aiiaintment of the fame end. 

The thuefecisy which at tins time chief- 
ly cngroiiedthe philofophical part of Rome, 
were the Stoic, the Epu ureany and the Aca^ 
demiety and the chief ornaments of each 
W'erc, Cato, Atticiis,and Ciceio, who lived 
together in llilCd friendihip, and a mutu.ii 
elleem of each othei’s virtue; but the 
different behaviour oi theje thice, will fhew 
by filed and example, the different merit 
ofi their fevcral principles, and which of 
tliem was the belt adapted to promote the 
good of fociciy. The Stoics were the 
bigots or cnthitfiafls in philofophy, who held 
none to be truly wife but thcmrelvcs ; 
placed ferfccl happintfs in virtue, though 
ftrippcd of evciy ether good ; affirmed all 
fns to be equal', all deviations from’rii^ht 
equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill-cock with- 
out rcafony the fame criinc as to kill a parent 5 
a wile man could never forgive, never be 
moved by anger, favour or pity ; never be 
deceived; never repent; never change 
Ins mind. Vv^ith thefe principles Cato en- 
tered into public life, and afted in it, as 
Ciccro lays, as if he had lived in the po- 
lity of Ela^o, not in the dregs of Romu- 
lus. He made no dilllnflion of times or 
things ; no allowance for the wcahncTs of 
^hc republic, and the power of thofe who 
oppiefi'ed it: it was Ins maxim to combat 
all power, not built upon the laws, or 
defy it at Icall if he could not controul it: 
lie knew no way to this end but tlic dirct^f, 
and whatever oblfructions he met with, rc- 
folvcd dill to puffi on, and either furmount 
theinor perilfii in the attempt ; taking it for 
bafenefs and confelfionof being conquered, 
to declitie a title from t)ie true road, fu 
an age, therefore, of tlic uimoll libcitir- 
ifm, when the public difeipline was lolt, 
and llie government itfelf tottering, lie 
llrugglcd with th- fiinie xeal againil all 
•corruption, and waged a perpetual war 
with a fuperior force; vvliilfl the ligour of 
his principles tended r.ithcr to alienaie 
friends, tiian reconcile enemies; and by 
prov oiling the power that l>e could pot 
iubdue, helped to hallen that ruin which 
he was driving to avert; fo that after a 
perpeti' tl conrle of dilappointments .and 
repiilfcs, finding hinifelf unable to purfuc 
his nwn w.iy any farther, inllcad of taking 
a new one, he was driven by his piii- 
lofophy to put an end to his life. 

But as tile Stoics exalted human nature 
too high, fo the Epicureans deprefied jc 
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froolow ; a", tliofe raifc'd to the heroic, tJicfe 
debafed it to tJie brutal date; they held 
plenfinc to he fbp chief good nf a man ; death 
the extiindion of Ins being; and placeti 
tJieir happiiads confcquently in the fccurc 
enjoyment ol a picafurablc life, cflceming 
virtue on no other account, than as it ^^as 
a Ih'ind-maivi to plcafure ; .ind heI]X“d to 
infure tlic polVeflion of it, by prelerving 
hcaltli and conciliating fiieiuh. Thcii wife 
rnan had therefore no other dtuy, but to 
provide for his own cafe; to decline all 
druggies; to retiie from public aH'aiiS, 
and to imitate the hfe of their god^\ by 
palfing his days in a calm, contcmplatitc, 
undifturbed rciiofe ; in the midd of rural 
diades and ploafant gat dens. This was 
tile feheme tliat Atticus followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to 
be ufeful to Ibclety ; gta at puli';, Icaniing, 
judgment, candour, benevolence, gcncio- 
fity ; the fame love of his couniiy, and 
the fame fentiments in politics with Cicero; 
whom he was always advifing and urging 
to iihi, yet determined never to acd him- 
iclf ; or never at lead fo fir as to didurb 
Ids cafe, or endanger his fafciy. For 
though he was fo driiilly united with 
Ciceio, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an intcred all the wddlc 
itn the oppoiite party fndion, and a 
fnendl'nip even with liiu mortal enemicus 
Ck/tous a’ld Antony; that lie might fecure 
againd all events the grand point wdiich 
he had in view, the peace and tranquillity 
of Ids life. 

i'hus tvvo excellent men by their niif- 
taken notion of vnrnc, drawn from the 
piinciplcs of thtir philofophy* were made 
Hfekls in a manner to tneir couniiy, each 
in a different extreme of life ; the one al- 
AV lys rwding and cxpoling hiinfelfio dan- 
gets, without the profpcc'l of doing g(X)d ; 
rhe other without attempdng to do anv, 
tekjlv'ing never to ad at all. Cicero clio'ie 
tne midale w'ay bc.twt.cn the obllinr»cy of 
C.ito, and the indolence of Atticus: he 
preferred always tnc readied road to w hat 
>vas right, if it hiy open to him : if not, 
tot'k the next; and in politics as in moinlity, 
when he could not arri\ e at the tiuc, con- 
sented hiinfclf w'irh the probable. He 
.often compare.s //m fat, 'Jinan to the filet, 
wlioieait conlilis in managing eveiy turn 
of the w'lr.d^, ard applying even the mod 
pcivcile to line progr,ds of nis ^ ovage ; 
fo that by changing his ctanfe, and on- 
liiging his ciicuitof iaiiip.g, U'* arrive wdth 
fafetv at his deitincd port. He mcrtioiH 


likewife an obrervatiou, widen lorg 
rience had confirmed to him, ilai lune cj 
tic p'jpuldv and ami :i tons y 'iiho afpircd to r.r, 
traordisinry comn. clads, and to I c leaders d: 
the }i public^ ever chojc to ohtari ibt.r tu V 
from the prrfe, till t/ a lad f if Iren icpiduP 
bv t>'c /naie. Tins s verified by a!! 
their civil didcnfions, fiom the Giaccd 
dow'n to Cadar : fo that w lien he favv mui 
of tliis fpiiit at the head of the goverr- 
ment, w'ho by the fplenclor of llieir Jot* 
and atHions had acquired an afccptlart 
over the populace ; it W'as his conihint af 
vice to the fenate, to gain them by gentle 
compliances, and to gratify their thiid for 
power by a voluntary grant of it, as thu 
bed way to moderate their ambition, arj 
reclaim them from didperate coimfels. 
lae di cl'ivcd ecn/en/ren to beinlongcrpmi- 
dent, than ni'hifr It ciihir did JlaX'itv, or at 
lead } r,t hurt ; but when faction was grown 
too diong to be wdthdood, that it wars time 
to give over lighting, and nolldng left but 
to extra,! Jonic good cat cf the ill, by mi- 
tigating that power by patience, winch 
they could not reduce by I’orce, and con- 
(.iliating it, if p{dl)hl(’, to the intered of 
the date. This was what he advifed, and 
w hat he pr.idifed ; and it will account, in 
a goat meafure, for thofo parts of his 
coifduct w'hich aic the moll: liable to ex- 
ception, on the account of that compla- 
cence, wliich he i-. fuppofed to have paid, 
at dideient tiine^, to ilie feveral ufurpcis 
of illegal power. 

He made a jud diJlinffion between bear- 
ing ^whai nve cannot help, and apprc'ving 
n.j.'at ^ae ought to condemn', and lubmitted 
therefore, yet never conlented to thole 
ufurpaiions ; and wdicn he was foiced to 
comply with them, did it ahvays with a 
rrliKd.mce, that lie evpreffcd very keenly 
in Ins letters to his fiends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at 
liberty to jfiirfuc his principles and ail’l 
without controul, as in his ccnjaljhip, in his 
province, and after Carfar’s death, the only 
periods of his life in which he was truly 
mailer of himfelf; there we fee him fliin- 
ing out in his genuine charaftcr, of an ex- 
cellent citizen; a great magillrate; a glo- 
rious patriot : there w^e fee the man who 
could declare of himfelf with tiuth, in an 
appeal to Atticus, as to the bell witnefs of 
lys confcicnce, that he had ahvays done the 
gieatif frvue to his country, a.vhen it srcTrr 
jn his poiKCi ; or vihcn it a.vas not, had ne- 
s:vv* hnrbom cd a thon^ht of it, hut ojohat fivas 
eli'Vinc. If we mtill needs compare him 

therefor^ 
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(,he’'C'foJC witii Cato, ns Tome writeis nficct 
to do; it ii) ccriaon, that if Cato's -v u tii3 
feenis ntora fpicr.did i” tl'cory, Ciccio's 
\uU be found lupciior in pr.i'.'bicn ; the one 
w.K'i romantic, the (>l]icr rational ; thn one 
thawn from the ichiiciiicnts of ti.v 
the other from natuie and life ; tic 

one al\N.ryo unfuccef^fnl, often huorn ; the 
otlicr aKvavs beneflcLd, often i.iiulai; to 
the republic. 

'j'o conclude; Cicerobs death, ihonph 
rio'ent, cannot be called untimely : but 
tlic proper end of Inch :i life, N\hicii 
mull have been rcr.de'cd fci' gioriou', if it 
]iad o\v ed its pi cfci Vution to Antony. 1 1 u as 
therefore what he not only expet^ted, but 
in the circuinlbnces to whicJi he was re- 
duced, what iic fceins even to ha\e wiihed. 
for he, who laid bCbie been tnmd in 
^ers ii>rf iU dijirejl-, )el fiom ilie 

inne of Ceerar’,'. deatli, roufed ly the dc- 
Jpcraie Jiatc of the affumed tiio for- 

titude of a here'* : aiicarded all fear ; de- 
fpifed all danger ; and when lie could not 
free hi^ country from a t}'ranny, pjovoked 
the tyrants to take that life, which lie no 
longer cai ed to pj eferve. d'hus, like a gieat 
,a(ttor on the fbige, he refeived Ininlcdf ns 
it were for the lall nhX ; and after he had 
phr> cd his part with dignity, refolvcd to 
liiiilb it with glory. Midduiui i Cutro. 

§39.7 he chii, .u :cr A R T t N L u l H h R. 

Wliilc appeal ances of danger daily in- 
creafed, and tlie temped which had been 
fo long n-gathenrg, was icady to break 
fortli in all its violence againll the protefl- 
ant church, Luther was fated by a feafon- 
nble deatji, fiom feeling or beliolding its 
dellrudlive rate. Having gone, though 
in a declining date of healtli, and during a 
rigorous fealon, to his native city of Eiflc- 
ben, in ordei to compofe, by his amliority, 
a didcnfion among the counts of Maiif- 
fiekl, he was feized with a violent inflam- 
mation in his fiomach, which in a few 
days put an end to his life, in the fixty- 
third year of his age. — As lie was railed 
up by Pjovh'ence to be the author of one 
of the greated and moll interelling revo- 
lutions recorded in hiilory, there is not 
uny perfon, perhaps, wliole charadler has 
been drawn with lech oppofite colours. 

In his own age, one paity, druck with 
korror and inflamed with rage, when they 
faw with what a daring hand he oter- 
turned every tiling vAdcIi they held to be 
facred, or valued as beneficial, imputed 10 
him not only all the defects and vices of a 
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man, but tin- qualities of a daunon. The 
< w.i''ned v itli admiration and grati- 
tude, wh’ch thev tnought he merited, as 
the redorer of hp,ht and liberty to the 
Clnifnan church, aferibed to him perfec- 
tuv.i.s .ibo’vc live conduion of humanity, and 
viewed .ill hi. av^inms with a veneration 
bordering on tli.it wlr’ch ihould be paid 
only to iJiofe wlio arc guided by tlie imme- 
diate inlpiratvon of Heaven. It is his own 
condufl, not the imdilUnguifhing cenfure, 
nor tin* exaggerated praile of his contein- 
poraiies, wdiich ought to icgulate the opi- 
nions of tlin prelent age concerning him. 
Zeal lor what he regarded as tiuth, un- 
tiaiuUcd intrepidity to maintain it, abilities 
both nitmal ami acqniicd 10 defend if, 
and innvf’aried indullry topiopagate it, ate 
\ imics which fninc fo conlpicuoufly in 
cweiy part of lii.s behaviour, tiiat even his 
enemies mull allow him to have poffellcd 
them in an eminent degree, d'o thefc 
may be added, with equal jullice, fudi 
purity, and even auflcrity of manners, as 
became one who nlfumed the chauidcr of 
a reformer; Inch fandity of life as fuited 
tiie docdi iae.wificli he delivered; and fucK 
pcrfeddiiinteiellednefs, as affords no flight; 
prerumplum of his fmcerity, Superior to 
all felf.ih confideiations, a llranger to the 
eleg.iucics of life, and dcrpifing its plca- 
futes, lie left tlie honours and emoluments 
ofthcchujch to his dilciples ; remaining 
faiisfied himfelf in his original Hate of 
prpfcflbr in the univeifity, and pallor to 
the town of VV’ittemberg, with the modc- 
late <ippolntments annexed to thefe ofhees. 
His extiaordinary qualities were alloyed 
w ith no inconfiderable mixture of human 
frailly, and human palfions. Thefe, how- 
ever, were of fuch a nature, that they can- 
not be imputed to malevolence or corrup- 
tion ofhcait, but feem to have taken their 
rife fjom the fame fource with many of his 
virtues. His mind, forcible and vehement 
in ail its operations, loufed by great ob- 
jeds, or agitated by violent palfions, broke 
out, on many occafions, with an impetu- 
ofity which aAonilhes men of feebler fpi» 
rits, or fuch as arc placed in a more tran- 
quil fituation. By carrying fome praife- 
worthy difpofitions to excels, he bordered 
fometimes on what was culpable, and wyis 
often betrayed into adions which expofed 
him to cenfure. His confidence that his 
own opinions were well founded, appio.ich- 
cd to anogance ; his courage in afierting 
them, to lallmcfs ; his firmnefs in adhering 
to them, to obflinacy ; and his zeal in con- 

fu’ing 
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futing his aclvcrfarlcs, to rage and feurri- dangers whicJi he braved and furmounte"! 
lity. Accuftomed himfelf to confider every I'owards the dole of Luther’s life, 
thing as fubordinate to truth, he expeded without a pcrccptilde declenfion ol' his 
tlie lame deference for it from other men; or abilities, the infirmities of his it ; 7 ip, 
and, without making any allowances for incrcafed upon him, lo that he d:u]\- 
their timidity or prejudices, he poured more pccvilh, more inifcible, and li.oic 
forth, again li thole who difappointed him impatient of contradiclion. Havinplial 
in this particular, a torrent of invedive to be witnefs of his own amn/iug luc^d ■ 
mingled with contempt. Regardlcfs of to fee a gicat p.:it of hniiope embrace if’ 
any dillindion of rank or charader, when dodrines ; and to llukc tlie foundation ol 
Jiis dodrines were attacked, he challifed the Papal tin one, before which tlie mighti- 
all his adverfarks, indifcriminatcly, with ell inonarchs had trembled, he dilcovejvd, 
the fame rough hand; neitlier the royal on fomc e>ccafions, fymptoms of vanity .n'l' 
dignity of Henry VilL nor the eminent fclf-applaufe. He Inull have been uydL\^l 
learning and ability of Erafmins fereened more than man, if, upon conteMiplaiing ..!! 
them from the fame abiifc with which he that he adually accompliilicd, he had re- 
treated Ik-tzel or Lcci us. ver felt any lentimeiu of this kind rifm^ 

But tliefc inject ncies of which Luther in nis brealt. 
was guilty, mufi: not be imputed wholly Some time before his death he felt lii', 
to tlie violence of his tempcM-. I'hey ought llrength declining, hi^ conlhtuiion bein'^ 
to be charged in part on tiie manners of worn out by a prodigious nnihinliciiv ca 
the age. Among a rude people, unac- bufmefs, added to the labour of dilchargniy 
fijuainted with thofc maxims, wliicli, by his minilterial function with unremiltini; 
putting continual reilraint on tlie pallions diligence, to the f.iiigue ol conflant lludv'l 
• of individuals, have polilhed fociety, and bcfide:> the cnmpofiti'on of woiks as volu- 
Jt-ndeied it agreeable, djfputes of every miaous as if he Jiad enjoved uninterrupted 
kind were managed with heat, and ftroiig leifurc and retirement. His natural ii^tie- 
emotions were ulteicd in their natural Ian- pidity did not forfakc him at the appio.iLl\ 
gunge, without icfervc or delicacy. At of death : his lall: converfation witli hi. 
the lame time, the works of learned men friends was concerning the happinefs rc- 
veere all compofed in Latin; and they were lerved for good men in a future world, of 
notonly authorifed, by the example of emi- which he fpoke with the fer\our and de- 
nent w liters in that language, to ufe their light natural to one who expended and 
antagonills with the moll illiberal feurri- wifncd to enter foon upon the enjoyment 
Jity : but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of of it. 'Lhc account of his death filled tlie 
every kind appear Ids lliockiiig than in a Roman C-atroIic party with *cxcd]i\'c tU 
iiving language, w'hofe idiom? and phiafes well as indecent joy, and damped the 
feeni grofs, H-caufe thc-y are familiar. fpirits of all his followeis ; neither paitv 

In palling judgment upon the chnraaers iulhcicntly confideiing that his dodnnes 
of men, we ought to try them by the piin- w'ere now fo firmly rooted, as to be in a 
ciplcs and maxims of their own age, not condition to flourifh, independent of tlie 
by thofc of another. For alihnugh virtue hand which fir/l had planted them. His 
and vice aic at .all limes the laiiie, m.an- funeral was ceicbiatcd by order of tlie 
riers and culloms vary coniinually. Some Klcttor of Saxony, wdth extraoi din.uy 
parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to us pomp. He left fcveral children by hi's 
appear mod culpable, gave no tlifgull to wife, Catharine Bore, who furvived 'him : 
hi contemporaries. It was even by feme towards the end of the lall century, there 
of thole qualities which wc arc now apt lo were in Saxony fome of his dclcendants in 
blame, that he was fitted for accomplilh- decent and honourable ilations. 
ing the great woj k which he undertook. Roberf/oti. 

T1 o roufc mankind, when lunk in ignorance 

or fuperftition, and to encounter Uic rage ^ Charailer of Alfri-d, King of 

of bigotry, armed with poiver, required Englami. 

the utmoll v'chemence of zeal, and a tem- The merit of this prince, both in privMtc 
per daiing to excefs. A gentle call would and public life, may wdth advantage be 
neither have leached, nor liave excited kt in oppofition to that of any monarch 
tliofe to whom it was addrefied. A fpirit, or citizen which the annals of any age or 
inoie amiable, but Ids vigorous .than Im- any nation can prefent to us. He leems, 
ther’s, would have Ihruik back from the indeed, to be the complete model of that 

perfect 
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perfect charader, which, under the defio- 
ciination of a fagc or wife man, the phi- 
loiopherb have been fond of delineating, 
latJjcr as a hflion of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever feeing it reduced to 
pi.Ktice: io happily were alibis virtues 
tempered together, fo jnltly wcie they 
bleudev , and fo powerfully did each pre- 
vciit the other from exceeding its proper 
b(;uud'5. He knew how to conciliate the 
mod entciprifing fpitit with the coolell 
moJenuion ; the moll obdinate perfev^r- 
;,nce w'lih the eafieil flexibility ; the moll 
k'vere juliice with the greatcll lenity ; the 
t),oatelt rigour in command with the 
"^)cMtdl alfibility of deportment ;; the 
capacity and inclinationfor fcience, 
with the moll Ihiiiing talents for ailion. 
Hi;, civil aiid his military virtue^' aic al- 
irp)fl equally the objeids of our admiration, 
excepting onlv. tiiar the former, being 
more rare among princes, as well as more 
ufcful, Icem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
plauf'. Nature rllo, as if defnous that fo 
b'tglit a produvition of licr ficill ihould be 
let lu the fairelt Hghv, iiad bellowed on 
hun all bodily accompllOimcnts, vigour of 
limbs, dignity of lhape and air, and a 
picafani, engiging, and open counte- 
nance. Fortune alone, by thi owing him 
intf) tfut barbarous age, deptived iiim of 
hilloiians worthy to tranfinit his fame to 
pellerity ; and we wKh to fee him delineated 
in more iivelv colours, and with more p.ir- 
ticular llrokes, that we may at leall per- 
ceive fome of thofe Imall fpecks and ble- 
inilhes, from which, as a man, it is ini- 
pollilile he could be entirely exempted. 

Hume. 

§ qi. AnotJ'cr Chamber of Alfred. 

Alfred, that he might be the better 
able to extend his charity and munificence, 
itgiilated his finances with the moll perfed 
cevonomy, and divided his revenues into 
a certain number of parts, which he ap- 
prciprlated to the dilFerent expences of the 
date, and c!ic exercilc of his own private 
liberality and devotion ; nor was he a Icfs 
«^concmill in the dlllribution of his time, 
which he divided into three equal portions, 
allotting one to deep, meals, and excrcife ; 
and devoting the other t\^o to \vriting, 
reading, bufinefs, and prayer. That this 
diviiion might not be encroached upon 
inadvertently, he meafured them by tapers 
of an equal fize, which he kept continually 
hurning before the fhrines of relics. Al- 
f>ed Teemed to be a genius felf-taught, 
which contrixed and comprehended every 
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thing that could contribute to the feciirity* 
of his kingdom. He was author of that 
ineilimable privilege, peculiar to the fub- 
jeds of this nation, which confills in their 
being tried by their peers ; for he firiV 
inllitutcd jiu ies, or at leall improved upon 
an old inllitucicn, by fpecitxing the num- 
ber and qualifications of jurymen, and 
extending their power to trials of property 
as well as crimiu.il indidments ; but nt* 
regulation redounded more to his honour 
and tlie advantage of his kingdom, than 
the mcafures he took to prevent lapiiie, 
murder, and other outrages, which had fo 
long been committed with impunity, Hi» 
attention Hooped even to the meanell cir- 
cumllanccs of his people’s convenicncy- 
lie intiodiKcd the art of brick-making,, 
and bulk Ills own lioufes ofthofe materials ; 
which being much more durable and iecure 
from accidents than timber, his example 
was followed by his lubjcds in geneiai. 
He was, doubilcf., an ob'cd of moll per- 
fed ellecm and admiration ; for, exclulive 
of the qualities winch dillinguilhcd him as 
a warrior and legillator, his pcrfonal cha- 
rader was amiable in every refpedl. Died 
897, aged 52. iimollett, 

§ 42. Qharaaer of William tht 
Conqueror. 

Few piinces have been more fortunate 
than this great monarch, or were better 
entitled to profperity and grandeur For 
the abilities and vigour of mind which he 
dirplnyed in all his condud. His fpirk 
was bold and enterpriling, yet guided by 
prudence. His ambition, which was ex- 
orbitant, and lay little under the rcllramt* 
of julhee, and Hill lei's under tliofc of hu- 
manity, ever fubmitted to the didates of 
reafon and found policy. Born in an 
age when the minds of men were intrac- 
table and unacquainted with fubmiHion, 
he was yet able to diie6l them to his pur- 
pofes ; and, partly from the afeendant of 
his vehement difpofition, paitly from art 
and diifimulation, to cHablilh an unlimited 
monarchy. I’hough not infcnfible to 
generofity, he was hardened againH com 
paHion, and feemed equally oHentatious 
and ambitious of eclat in his clemency 
and his feveriiy, 'The maxims of his ad- 
miniilration were fevere ; but mi^ht have 
been ulcful, hud they been folely employed 
in preferving order in an eita'blilhed go- 
vernment : they were ill calculated for 
foftening the rigours which under the molt 
gentle management are inleparable f.om 
conquelt. ills attempt aguinJt Englajid 
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was the lad enterprize of the kind, \vhich> 
during the courfe of feven hundred ycai>, 
had fully fucceeded in Europe ; and the 
greatnefs of hL genius broke through 
thoie limits, which firft the feudal inllitu- 
tions, then the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed on the feveral dates of Chtil- 
tendom. Though he rendered hiinfelf in- 
finitely odious to his Englilh fiibjecT, he 
tranfmitted his power to his poilenty, .ind 
tlie throne is fiill filled by his defccadant*. ; 
a proof that the foundation which he laid 
was film and folid, and that among ll all 
his violences, while he feerned only to gra- 
tify the prefent pafiion, he bad ilill an eye 
towards futuiily. Died bept. 9, 10S7, 
aged 63*. liniiif > 

^ 43. j^iiothcr Charndct- of William 
ihc Conqueror. 

Fromthetranfadtionsof WiliiaitPs reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great 
courage, capacity, and ambition ; politic, 
cruel, vindidive, and rapacious ; ilern .md 
haughty in his deport nient, leiervcd and 
jealous in his diipoiition, He was fond 
of glory; and, though pai Jiinonu'u-. in 
his houfehold, delighted much in olleii- 
tation. 'I'hough I'uddcu and impel uoiu 
in hie enterprizc'', he \va> cool, dclibeiate, 
and indcFaligable, in times of danger and 
tiiriicultv. His afped u a-- nobK levcio 
and imperious, his ilalure taU and poilly : 
bis conllituiion rohull, and the compo- 
fition of his bones and nuifeles itiong : 
there was hardly a man of t'n.it wlio 
could bend his bow, 01 iiandlc Ins anus. 

t'molUu. 

§ 43. Another Chara'-icr (' WjLiiAM 
the Conqit,') rr. 

The charadei of this prince ha- I’cidoin 
been fet in its tiuc light; lume eminent 
writers having been da/, /.led lo mucSi by 
the more (hilling part- of il, thu tliey 
have hardly feen his laults ; while othei.i, 
out of a llrong deteilation of twann}, 
have been iinwilUng to allow liim the 
praife he deferves. 

He may with juliicc be ranked among 
the greatefi; generals any age lias pro- 
duced. There was united in hiniadivity, 
vigilance, intrepidity, cautic'n, great force 
of jud ;ment, and never-fading prefcnce 
of mind. He was ftried in his difciplinc, 
and kept his foldiers in perfect obedience ; 
yet pieferved their nlfedion. Having been 
fjoiii his very childluiod continually in \rar, 
* isino.lctt ^ w'"', Ci. 


and at the head of aimics, he joined to r|| 
the capacity that neniuo could give, all t’ 
knowledge and (kill that experience could 
teach, and was a perfedl matter of tkj 
military art, as it was practifed in t;i^^ 
times wherein he lived. His conilnuiio:) 
enabled him to endure any iiardthips, r>h,] 
very few were equal to him in peiitm.il 
Iticngth, which wms an excellence of hkml 
importance than il is now*, from tlie man 
ricr of lighting then in ute. Jt is laid 
liini, that none except himfelf could hen ! 
his bow. His courage was heroic, an,’ 
he pofle tied it not only in the field, hit 
(which is moie uncommon) in tliec.'dfir, , 
atlempiing great tiimg;, with means t'du 
to other men appeared totally unequal to 
inch undertaking'-, and Iteadily profecuiia? 
u'hat he had boldlv reiblvcd ; being nev'er 
diltuibcd or dlllieaitened b’C dilHcuities, m 
the courfe of his enterpri /'-s ; but having 
that noble vigour of mind, wliich, inlb wl 
of bending to oppoiidcm, riits again. I n, 
and leems to hive a po\.( i of controlling 
and commanding Foi tune hei felf. 

Nor vva-. ike lef- t’lpeilor to pi jafine 
tlian to fear : no ]n 'my fjftened him, no 
not dilbidt red, no (loth reiased. Jt helped 
not a littlcMo maintedu the liigh refped Ins 
lubjecfs hail for him, that the majeliy of 
his clnrat^er was never let down by iinv 
incontinence or indecent excels. His tem- 
per oiee and his chafiity weie conllanr 
ga irds that fecured his mind from all 
W'Stki'. f , lupportcd ils dignity, and kept 
it alw.ivs e. it weie on tlie tliroiie. 
d'hrouga l'ii-> whole lile lie ha.l 1 0 {'.art in 
of Ills bed but his -queen; a mod exira- 
oidinary i irtue in one wiio In I lived, m n 
f(om 111 . carliell: youth, ainidllall tJie lioeiK ' 
of camps, the allurement) of a couit, ami 
the ledinflions of lovereign power ! Had 
ho kept Jiis oaths to his people as well a*-' 
he did his maiiiage vow, he woufd liave 
b'een the bell of kings ; bat he indulged 
edicr palfions of a wt)rl'e nature, and in- 
finite]) inorcdctriment.il to the public than 
thole he rclltained. A lull of power, w'hicli 
no legard to juftice could limit, the moll 
unieicnting cruelty, and the moll infatiable 
av.nrice, poilllled his foul. It is true, in" 
deed, that among many a^ls of extreme 
inhumanity feme iliining inftances of gicai 
clemency may be produced, that wore 
cither clFeds of his policy, which taught 
him this method of acquiring friends, or 
of his magnanimity, wliicli made him (light 
a wo.'ik and lubdued enemy, fuch as was 
Edgai Athrling, in whom ho found neither 
ip l it nor taicnis able to contend with him 
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the crown. But where he ha l no ad- 
\riniare nor pildj in fo^pici’w;, hl‘' nature 
ihlciHorcd itvlU to he uiterly void of .ill 
funk of compall on ; and feme barbarities 
v/ldch he committed, exceeded the bounds 
that even tyrants .ind conquerors prefcribe 
10 lhelnlclve,^. 

M(dl of our ancient hilloiians give him 
uic di.irafter ot a very religious prince ; 
[)ut hi 1 religion as after the filhivm of 
ihofc limes, bclieF without examination, 
and devotion without piety. It was a re- 
ligion tliat prompted him to endow mo- 
nalleiics, and at the fame time allowed 
iiiin to pillage kingdoms ; that threw liim 
on his knees before a iclic or crofs, but 
Aitfcied him unreftrained to trample upon 
the liberties and rights of mankind. 

As to his wirdoin in government, of 
which fome modern writers have fpoken 
'ciy highly, he was indeed fo fiir wife 
that, through a long unquiet reign, he 
knew how to fupport opprcilion by terror, 
and employ the properell means for the 
c liming on a very iniquitous and violent 
admn duration. But that which alone dc- 
I’cries the name ofwildom in the charaeder 
<d' a king, ilie maintaining of authority 
b’v tlie cxercife of thole virtues which make 
i!.e happinefs of his people, was what, 
w ith all Ids abilities, he does not appear to 
i'uvc poUelied. Nor did he excel in thofe 
foorhing and popular arts, which fonie- 
ti’iics change the complexion of a tyranny, 
and give it a fillac'ious appearance of 
• i.t-ciom. IBs gov'ci ninent was haifli and 
iklpotic, viulatiiig even the principles of 
I'va cenUitution w'hicli he hinifelf had 
cU.fidilhed. Vet 1(> far he performed the 
dm v of a foveieign, that he look care to 
maintain a go«>d police in liis realm ; curb- 
ing iicentloudiels with allrong linnd, which, 
in the lumultuous llate ol Ids government, 
t\as a great and difdcult woik. How well 
he peilormcd it, we may learn even from 
the telHinony of a contcmpoiaiy Saxon 
hiftoiian, who fays, that during his reign 
^ man might have travelled in pcife^l 
Iccuiity all over the kingdom with his bo- 
foin full of gold, nor duilt any kill another 
in revenge of the greatell offences, nor 
offer violence to the chalHty of a woman. 
But it was a poor compenfation, that the 
highways were fafe, when the courts of 
julhee were dens of thieves, and when 
Hmoft every man ift authority, or in office, 
ufed his power to opprefs and pillage the 
people. The king himfelf did not or.Iy 
tolerate, but encourage, fupport, and even 
Ihare thefe extortions. Though the great- 
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nels of the ancient landed eflatc of the 
crown, and the fcnd.il piofii-> to ’shich he 
legally was entitled, rendered him one of 
the riclieif monarchs in Europe, he was 
not content with all that opulence, but by 
authorizing the Iheiiffs, who collec^lcd Ins 
revenues in the feveral counties, to pradife 
the moll grievous vexations and abufes, 
for the racing of them higher, by a per- 
petual auclion of the cioum lands, fo that 
none of his tenanla could bv feeme of 
poffeffion, if any other would come and' 
offer more ; by various iniquiiks in tho 
court Of exchequer, which wns entirely 
Norm.an;by forfeitures w'longfnlly taken ; 
and, lalfly, by ni-hkrary and" illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into his tiealury much too 
great a proportion of the wealth of his 
kingdom. 

It mull however be owned, that if his 
avarice was infatiably and unjullly rapa- 
cious, it was not meanly pcii.runonious, 
nor of that fordid kind which brings on 
a prince difhonour and contempt. Ho 
fupported tiie dignit/ of his cri^wn with 
a decent magniticence ; and though ho 
never was l.ivilli, he Ibinetnnes was libe- 
ral, inoie cfpccially to his foldieis and to 
the church. But looking on money as a 
neceffary means of maintaining and in 
crcafing power, he di'fned to .iccuinul ito 
ai mucli as he could, rather, perir.ps, fioin 
an ambitious than a cov’ctous iiaiuic; at 
leak his aval ice w.'.s lubfcrvient to bis 
ambition, ami I.e laid iqi vxealrli in lus 
coilers, as he did a'm^ in Ins nngazines, 
to be diavyn oul, wlic’ii any proper occafion 
required il, for the defence and enlaigc- 
inent ol lii . dominions. 

Upon the wliole, he had m.any great 
qualities, but fesv vlitues; and if thole 
actions that moil partlvulaily lii'lingulfh 
the in.ui Ol tlic king are impn iii.dly con- 
fidcred, we fliall hud that in Jiis chaiarter 
tlieic is much to admire, but flill moic to 
ubuOr. Lyflelton. 

§ Tie Chora Her cf William 

The memory of this monarch is tranf- 
mitted to us wiili little advantage by the 
churchmen, whom he had offended ; and 
though we may fufpeft in general that 
their account of his vices is fomewhat 
exaggerated, his cnnduiR affords little rea- 
fon for contradiiling the charader which 
they have afligned him, or for attributing 
to him any very eftimable qualities ; he 
feems toiiaveheen a violent ancityrannizal 
priiice; a perfidious, encroaching, and 
dangerous 
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flangerous neighbour; an unkind and un- 
generous relation. He was equally prodigal 
and rapacious in the management of the 
treafury; and, if he pofiefi’cd abilities, he 
by fo much under the government of im- 
petuous pafllons, that lie made little ufe 
of them in his adminilfration ; and he 
indulged intir.cly the domineering policy 
vNhich liiited his temper, and, which, if 
fupported, as it was in him, with courage 
and vigour, proves often more fuccefsful 
in difordcrly times', than the deeped fore- 
light and moft; refined artifice. The mo- 
numents which remain of this prince in 
England are, the Tower, Weflminiier-Hall, 
and London Bridge, which he built. Died 
Augufl 2, iioo, aged 40. J/u///,?. 

^ 46. Another Chcira^cr of Wii. liam. 

Ru rus. 

Thus fell William *, furnamed Rufus, 
from Ills red hair and florid complexion, 
after he liad lived four-and-foi ty years, 
and reigned near thiiteen; during which 
time he c^'ipreffcd people in every form 
of tyianny and infult. He was equally 
void of learning, principle, and honour; 
haughty, pafTionatc, and ungrateful ; a 
Icoficr at religion, a feourge to the clergy ; 
vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, lavijh, 
and diffolutc; and an inveterate enemy to 
the Lngliih, though he owed his crown to 
their v;dour and hdelity, wdien the Norman 
lords intended to expel him from the 
thionc. In return for this inllance of 
their loyally, he took oppoi tunities to 
decce and eHllavc them ; and at one time 
imprifoned fifiy of the belt families in the 
kingdom, on pretence of killing his deer ; 
fo that they wcic compelled to pm chafe 
cheir libel ty at the exper.ee of their wealth, 
chough not before they had undergone the 
/jV/j’ onieaL He lived in a fcnndalous 
commerce with proditntes, profcfhng his 
contempt for rrirriage ; .and, having no 
legitimate jflue, the ciown devolved lo his 
brother Henry, who was fo intent upon the 
fucceilion, that he paid very little regard 
to the funeral of the dcccafcd king. 

• Smollett. 

* By thelintul of Tyncl, a French gentleman, 
rein.u kablc tyr his jtUircl;. in ..rthcry, .itreiufjii?; 
him m the recrr.itioo tif huntinji:, as Willi.nm 
h/ul Uifmounred after .a chacc. T/hc), impatient 
to Ihew his dexteiity, let fly at .1 It.!" which fiuU 
eJenJy ll.irted hefoi c him; thjr .^now glancing 
fioin .1 nee, ftruck ihc k’ni; m hu brealt, .uid 
tkw U»m. 


§ 47. CharaSler of I. 

This prince was one of the mod ac- 
compliihed that has filled the Engliih 
throne ; and poffefled all the qualities betfi 
of body and mind, natural and acepuired, 
which could fit him for the high llaiion to 
which he attained: his pcrfoii was manlv : 
his counteuance engaging; his eyes char, 
fcrcnc, and penetrating. The aiLibiliiy 
of hi^ addrefs encouraged thofewho mlg’u 
be overawed by the fenfe ofhis dignity or 
his w'ifdom ; and though he often indulged 
his facetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with difetetion, and ever kept 
at a diflance from all indecent familiaritic.; 
w'itli his courtiers. His fupeiior eloquence 
and judgment would have given him an 
afeendant, even if he h.id been born in a 
piixatc nation; and his pcrfonal bravery 
would have procured him rcfpedl, evtn 
though it had been Icfs fupported by art 
and policy. By his great progrels in 
literature, he ^acquired the name of 
Clcre, or the Scholar; but his application 
to fedentary purfuits abated nothing of die 
ae^fivity and vigilance of his government : 
a. id though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the 
undeiilandi ng, his natural good fenfe pre- 
ferved itfelf untainted both from the pe- 
dantry and fuperflition which were then fo 
prevalent among men of letters. Ilis 
temper was very fufccptible of the fenti- 
ments .ns well of fiiendlhip as refentment ; 
and his ambition, though high, might be 
clleemcd moderate, had not his conduct 
towards his brother Ihewed, that he was 
too much difpofed to fiicrifice to it all the 
maxims of jullicc and equity. Died De- 
cember I, 1135, ^7» having reigueJ 

35 Hume. 

§ 48. Another Charaeler of Wf.nKY L 
Henry was of a middle llaturc and robuil 
make, with dark brown hair, and blue fe- 
rene eves. He was facetious, fluent, and 
affable to his favourites. His capacity, 
n.itiirally good, was improved and culti- 
vated in fuch a manner, that he acquired 
the name of Beau Clerc by his learning. 
He was cool, cautious, politic, and pene- 
trating ; his courage was unquellioned, 
and his fortitude invincible. He was vin- 
dRl:ive, cruel, and implacable, inexorable 
to offenders, rigid .and fevere in the execu- 
tion of juilice;and, thongh temperate in 
his diet, a voluptuary in his amours,' which 

produced - 
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^ numerous family of illcgiti- 
iiiatf iflue. His Norman clefccnt and con- 
regions with the continent infpired him 
with a contempt for the Englifli, whom he 
opprefied in tlte moft tyrannical manner 

§ 49. CharaSier 0/ 

England fuffered great miferies during 
the reign of this prince : but his perfoiial 
charafler, allowing for the temerity and 
injullice of liis ufurpation, appears not li- 
able to any great exception; and he feems 
to have been well qualified, had he fuc- 
ceeded by a juft title, to have promoted the 
happinefs and profperity of his fubjefts. 
He was poffe/Ted of indudry, adivity, and 
courage, to a great degree; was not defi- 
cient 111 ability, had the talent of gaining 
men’s aifeftions ; and, notwithflanding hi^. 
precarious fituation, never indulged him- 
iblf in the exercife of any cruelty of re- 
venge. His advancement to the throne 
procured him neither tranquillity nov hap- 
pinef^. Died 115^. Hume, 

§ 5; 0. Another CharnBer ©/'Stephen, 
Stephen was a prince of great courage, 
fortitude, and adlivity, and might have 
leigned with the approbation of his people, 
had he not been liarafi'ed by the efforts 
of a powerful competitor, which obliged 
him to take fuch meafures for his fafety 
as were inconfiftent with the dictates of 
honour, which indeed his ambition prompt- 
ed him to forego, in his find endeavours to 
afeend the tlirone. ills nccedities after- 
v\aids compelled him to infringe the cliai- 
ter of privileges he granted at his '^ccef- 
iion } and he vvas indigated by hio joaloiily 
and rcfentnicnt to commit the moil Hagrant 
outrages againd gratitude and found po- 
I'cy, His vlcc'-, as a king, iVem to have 
been the efFehl of troubles in whicJi lie was 
involved; for, as a man, he was bra\e, 
open, and liberal; and, dusir.g tlie l/ioit 
c.ilni that fucceeded the temped of his 
reign, he made a progrefs through Ins 
kingdom, publillicd an edift to redrain all 
rapine and violence, and dilbarded the fo- 
reign mercenaries who had pi^yed fo long 
on his people. » Smollett. 

§ 51 . Clavaiicr Hf N P. Y 1 1. 

Tims died, in the 5Sth yea;- of hi', ug*’, 
and thirty fifth of ins reign, the gieatcd 
prince of his time for wifdom, virt-m, and 
ability, and rhe rtiod powcjful in extent of 
domiuion, of all ti.ofc that had ever filled 
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the throne of England. His cliara^ier, both 
in public and private life, is aimed witliout 
a blemifh; and he feems to have poflcfled 
every accompli{hment, both of body and 
mind, wdiich makes a man edimable or 
amiable, lie was of a middle dature, 
drong, and well proportioned ; his coun- 
tenance was lively and engaging ; his con- 
verfation affable and entenaining ; his clo- 
ciiti ni cafy, pcifuafivc, and ever al com- 
mand. He loved peace, but polleiled both 
conduda: and bravery in wai ; vv as pun idenc 
without tinii.'ity; ieeeie in the cxcciuioii 
of judicc without rigour ;. and temperate 
without auderity. EIc prclcrvcd health, 
and kept himi'clf from coipulency, to whidi 
he was fonicwhat inclined, by an ablle- 
inious diet, and by frequent exeicife, par- 
ticularly by hunting. When lie could enjov 
leifure, lie recreated lilinlelf in Ic.unul 
converfation, or in reading; and he eiilti- 
vaced his natural talents by lludy, above 
any prince of his time. His afiei'lK'ir., as 
well as his enmities, wcic warm and duia- 
ble ; and his long cxpciience of ingratitude 
and infidelity of men never dellioyeil the 
natural fcnlibility of' his temper, which 
db})ofed him to fiicndfliip and focic.,y. 
Hi.s character has been t'anfinitted tons 
by many writers wlio wcie his contcinpo- 
iMiies; and it refcnibles cxlrerncly, in its 
moll -rtmarkablc llrokes, ihttof In. ma- 
tt 1 nal grandfather, Henry 1 . < X'-'. ptn-g only 
th It ambition, which was a ruling p.uhon 
in boll), found not in the lii ll Hyniy fuch 
unexreptiontbie means of exei;;ing iti'clf, 
and piilhed that p.incc into menfaies which 
Were both crnninal in theinfclves, and wtie 
the caiife cfl!i)ther crimes, from which hir 
gianJfon’:. conduft was happily exempted. 
P>icd ilS'9. iiithi:. 

§52. Another CharaP.t r ©/ H £ N R Y 1 1 , 
'i’hus di.d Henry in the fifty feventh 
year of In. age (Hume 'ays 5S) and 
thl.’iy fiftli o^ Ins reign ; in the courfc of 
which jic had, cn lundry occafions, dif- 
plavcd ail tlic abilities of a politician, all 
the lagacity , of a Icgiilator, and all the 
rnagnaniiiut V of a hero. He lived revered 
al30V'e all die princes of his time ; and h’s 
deith was deeply lamented by his fuhjeds, 
Wuolc haopinefs feems to have been tne 
chief aim of all his endeavours. He not 
tmlv cn.'iifded wholefome laws, but favv them 
executed, vvith great puuauality. He v/as 
renmous cven'to admiration, with regud 
to thofe who committed ofi cnees againil 
his own pe;roii; but he never fo'gave the 
jj li.juncs 
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injuries that were offered to his pceplc, 
for atrocious crimes were puniflicd feverely 
without refpetff of peifons. He was of a 
middle dature, c'lnd the mod cxa 6 t piopor- 
tion ; his countenance was round, fair, and 
ruddy ; his blue eyes were mild and en- 
gaging, except in a tranfport of pallion, 
when they fparkled like liglUning, to t))e 
terror of the beholders'. He was bioad- 
cheded, drong, niufcular, and inclined to 
be corpulent, though lie prevented tlic bad 
edeids of tliis dilpofition by h.ird e^ercile 
and continual fatigue; he was temperate 
in his meal?, even to a degi^e of abiii- 
rience,and leldom or ever fat down, e\r ept 
at fupper ; he was eloquent, agiccaidc, 
and facetious; remarkably c<iui teous and 
polite; compafiionate to all in dilhefs; fo 
charitable, that he condantly allottud onc- 
lenth of his houliiold provifions to the pooi, 
and in the time of dcartli he maintained ten 
ilioufind indigent perfons, from the begin- 
ning of fpring till the end of autumn. Ills 
talents, naturally good, he had culti\ a’^eJ 
with great affiduity, and delighted in the 
couveilaiion of learned men, to wliom he 
was a generous bcnefai^lor. His mcmoi}' 
was fo furpri/lngly tenacious, that lie ne- 
\cr fo!g(;t a face nor a ciicumlhtnce that 
was worth rcmembeiing. Thougli fune- 
I ior to his contemporaries in llien'-gli, 
liches, tiue couiage, and militaiy /Jill; 
lie nevei engaged in war without u'Ilc- 
tance, and was fo averfe to bloodihcd, riuit 
he expreded an uncommon giief at the 
lofs of every private foldier . yet he was 
not exempt from human frailties; his p:;!'- 
lions, naturally violent, oftciPhuiriv-d iiini 
to excefs ; he was pione to angei, tiani- 
t^orted with tlie lud of power, and p.uti- 
cularly accufed of incoiiciiience, not onlv 
in the allair of Rofamond, w honi he is faid 
to h ivc concealed in a labyiiiiili at Woi'il- 
dock, from the jealous employ of his w ife, 
but alfo in a fuppofed coimrx’icc with tlie 
French pii.icei's yXdalais, who was bjcd in 
iMigland as the future wife of his Ion Ri- 
chaid. This infamous hr<Mch of honourand 
hoi'pitality, if he was rnl:tual]y gniltv, is the 
fouled dain upon his chaiader; ihoagli 
the fad is doubtful, and wc hope the charge 
untrue. S/;:olIctt, 

§ 53 . Charafler of'hKic w [. 

The mod fliining part of this piince’s 
char.ider was his militaiy talents ; no man 
ewer in th.it romantic r.ge cai lied couiage 
niul intrepidit) to a g-ic.aer heigju ; and 
this (Uialitv gained him the appeliatioii of 


tlm ln;i-hearted, casvr de lion. He pallion, 
atelv loved glory ; and as lus conduct 1,^ 
the held was not infeiior to his valour, he 
feems to have poffclfed cvciy talent ncccf. 
fijy for acquiring it; his icleotincnts allh 
w'erc high, his pride unccnquei able, and 
his fulqeds, a \vt.ll as his neighbours, had 
thcicfore rem'on to apprehend, from the- 
continuance 01 nis leign, a pcipctual Iceia.- 
of blood and \ iol. nee. Of an impetuous 
.mcl vehement l^diii, lie wan diilinguirnc.l 
by .ill the good as v/ell as the bad qualiti.'^ 

v. hicli a.e incident to th i' clmrader. Hu 

w. is open, fiank, gcncion-, linceic, and 
brave; he w.us ret engp’ful, dominccrim^, 
miibiiKais, hauglity, and ciuel, and 
thus becrei c.ilculaled to dazzdc men by the 
fpicndoiir of ills enterprize'i, than either to 
pioinote ilmir iiappinels, or his own gr.iu- 
deui by a found and well-rcgulntcd poIic\. 
As militai y talens make great Imprdhon 
on the peojde, lie i'ecins to liavc been much 
beloved by his Engbjh fubjed'ts ; and he is 
reinai ked to Jiave been the lird piince oi 
the Norman line who bore a fmcerc affec^ 
non and rep -rd f’oi th.ein. He pnded, how- 
e\cr, only i(/Ui months of his leign in tliaC 
l:n">uorn : tlie eiuiade employed liiin near 
tliiec vi'.iis: I'c was detained about foin 
DiC., til's in cjotiviiy; tlie red of his reign 
was Ipfiit either in war, or preparations 
ioi war .ijyiiml I'l.inuc: and he was io 
ideah'-l wiili the iame which he had ac- 
op.iicd in tlie isail, that he feemed detci - 
mnmd, lu tvv Ithd.uiding all his padmisfoi- 
times, to have iuulier cxliaiided his king- 
(h'lii, and.ro h.i \ e evpafed himfelftonew 
ha/aids, by eoneludting another expedition 
.’g.ilmf tliC iiih’Ueis. JJied Apiil 6, iiyH 
aged 42. Reigi'cd ten years. JJunic. 

5 4. :r CJ\'! a '•/cf r.f Richard I. 

Till m*eno,s ned piince was tall, drong> 
diaiaht, and veil-proportioned. His aril > 
esCiC iwUia'knbly long, his e)’e 3 blue, and 
fall of \ iv.icity ; his hair was of a ycliowllh 
coloLii this countenance fiir and comely, 
and ins air inajedic. He was endow'cti 
witli pood natural undci flanJing ; his pe- 
ncLrilic.p was uncommon; he podeffed a 
fund ol manly eloquence; his converfation 
wasfpiiited, and he was admired for hr. 
talents of repartee ; as for his courage and 
abl iiy m war, both Europe and Ada rc- 
found' witli hiS prail'e. 'Fhe Saracens Hilled 
their children with the terror of his name ; 
aiid Saladine, who w'as an accompliffed 
pimcc, admired his valour to luch a de- 
iM'ce of cntliuiiafm, that immediately after 

Richard 
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Richard had defeated him on the plaiiK of 
Joppa, he fcntEim a couple of hoc Aia- 
lu.m liorfes, in token of his elleein ; a po- 
lite compliment, which Richard returned 
with magnificent prefents. Thcfc are ilie 
fiiirting parts of his clmrattcr, wliich, how- 
ever, cannot daz/.Ie the judicious obferver 
I'o much, but that he may perceive a num- 
ber of blemidies, which no luHorian has 
been able to elTace i'rom the memory of 
ihis celebrated monaich. His ingratitude 
and want of filial affedion are unpirdon- 
able. He was proud, haughty, ambitious, 
clioieric, cruel, vindidlive, and dehauciied ; 
rothing could equal his rapacioiifncls but 
in> profuiion, and, indeed, the one was the 
(.Hid of the other; he was a tyrant to his 
n fs as well as to his people, who gioancd 
iin ler Ins taxation, to fuch a dcgice, that 
. von the plory of ids vidodt'S did not ex- 
empt him fjom iheir execrations; in a 
nord, he has been aptly compare J to a 
lion, a fpccies of animals which he leleni- 
I'lcd not only in courage, but Jikovife in 
hr (.city. 

§ 5 y Charr.Jcr rf Jo:» r. . 
d'he charadior of this prince is nothing 
hut a complication of vice., equally mean 
and otlious, ruinoiu to ioml'cit, and de- 
iliu'dive to his people; cowardice, inac:ti- 
vity, folly, levity, licenlioufncls, ingiati- 
tude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty; ail 
tilde qualities too evidently appear in the 
Iv'ci-al incidents of Ins life, to give us room 
" Hafped, thit the difii •reeahle pid.urc has 
ileca anyvvilc overcharged by the preju- 
'hco of the ancient hiltodans. It is li.nd 
'a i ly, whether his condudit to hLs father, 
inoLher, his nephew, or his fubj'dt, 
moll culpable; or wlicthcr his ci lines 
"1 thde idpcds were not even evcecjed 
by the bafenefs which appeared in Ins tr inf- 
aaiop.s with the king of France, the pope, 
and the barons. IIis dominions, w.hen they 
'Icvolved to him by the death of liis bro- 
t .er, were inoie extenfivc than have ever 
bnee his time been lulcd by any EngliHi 
’‘'Uarch. But Jec firE loll, by his niilcon- 
the ilourilhiiig provinces in France; 

J'te ancient patrimony of his family. He 
'-njeded his kingdom to a Eiamefui vaf- 
uraier the fee of Rome; he law the 
P s,rogatives of his crown diminiflied by 
and flill more reduced by fadion ; and 
cied atlall when in danger of being to- 
y expelled by a foreign pmwer, and of 
His life mifcrably in a prifon, 
^';king Ihelcer as a fugitive from the 
r ‘irluit of his enemies. 


The prejudices ngainE this priiicc were 
fo violent, that he was' believed to have fent 
an embalfy to the empeior of Morocco, 
and to ha\e ottered to change his religion 
and heccmif I\1 ihoinetan, in older to pur- 
chafe the pioucHon of tliat monaich; but, 
though til 't iloiv' is told us on plaulible 
authoi itv , it 1, in itf'!; uttuly iinpiobabic, 
e.vcepL that theie is iv'ihing lb incredi- 
ble rib unv not become kkcly from the 
follv ami wlckednefsol John. Died 1216. 

Hume, 

§ 56- Anciber Cljr 
John ucs in his pril'on t Her than the 
mitidle Ir'e, ol'a good " ape and agreeable 
countenance ; with reipe. t Xo 1 is difpoli- 
lion, it is ihongly deliaeated in the tranf- 
adions of hLs lepgp. If his uiuleiilanding 
v\as Cl n tempt ibic, Ins lieait was the object 
ol deteilaUcn; we find him llothful, Oi.il- 
low, pioiid, impel ions, couatdly, libidi- 
11011*^, and incoiilLint, ubjcfl in ndveifuy, 
.»nd ov..rbei:i'y in lueeels ; eonfemned 
an 1 haled l>y Iiij ful.q'.cH', ('ve>* whom he 
ivranni.i-d Ut ih. iiimoH. ol’his power; ab-* 
horrid !; y the clergy, whom lie opprelTed 
with exactions; and delpifed by al! the 
r.cigliltouj ing pj inces of lurope: thouf’'-ji 
he niiglii have p.'hed ihiough life without 
incuinng fuJi a load of odium and con- 
tempt, had nor 111. leign been pe’-plexcd bv' 
the tuibiikmce of his barons, the rapaci- 
oulnels of the pope, and the ambition 
of lucli a monaich as ihhliip Augufais; 
Ills c’f'.ai acler <ou!(l neier jiave alforded 
<me ij'iality that wo'ild ih ivc exampted 
liiin froUi the diHuE ard Icoin of ids 
pcogile; nevertiieLl ), it miiE be owned, 
licit his rcu>n is not .iltogether barien 
of laudable tianfiielioii*. lie iegii]at.‘’d 
the foiin of tlie gov eninicnt in ilie city 
of J>(aulon, and levelal other places in 
the kingdom. He was the hrE who coined 
iLiluig money. 

C 57. CbnrnAci' of H 1: rr R v 11 f . 
d'he inoEolsvious i ireumEanre* of Henry 
the 'J'hifd’s ciniiader, is h’s incapacity for 
governm.-nt, winch jcnde>-ed him us much 
apiilonerin the har.ds oi Ins own mini- 
Eers and favourites, and as little at his Ovvn 
difpolak as when detained u captive in the 
hands of his enemies. Fiom this four.a', 
rather than from infincciity and trc.achery, 
aiofe ins negligence in obferving his pro- 
mifes ; and itc was too eafily induced, for 
the fake of prefent convenience, to facri- 
3 B 2 iice 
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iu'e the laAing advantages arifing from the 


rriif^ and confidence of his people. Hence 
were del ived Ins profufion to favourites, 
hi , attachment to Grangers, the variable- 
nils of his conduct, his hally refentments, 
ii'id his fudden foigivenefs and return of 
a'lcilion. Jnlfcad of reducing the danger- 


fums he levied from his fubjc^lj, ard 
though his occafions were never fo prcl~ 
fing, he could not help fquandering 
his money upon worthlefs favourites, iih_ 
out confidcring the difficulty lie rdwar, 
found in obtaining fupplies from parlia- 
ment. SmcJhtt. 


oi'iTvswcr of Jns nobles, by obliging them 
to ctiiiervc the huvs towards theii infeiiois, 
an 1 letting them tlie falutaiy example in 
hbown government, he was Induced to 
imitate their conduct, and to make liis ai- 
Lltiaiy wdl, or latherthat of his miniilers, 
the tide of his aclions. 

inile.id of accommodating himfelf, by a 
iiridl frugality, to the embarraffied lituation 
to which his revenne had been left, by the 
military expedition of his uncle, the difli- 
pation-i of his father, and the ufurpations 
of tiic barons; he was tempted to levy 
money by irregular exaflions, which, with- 
out fmricliing liimfclf, impoveriihed, or at 
lead difgullevl, his people. Of all men, na- 
tuie ffiemed lealt to have fitted him for 
being a tyr.int; yet are there inlLinces of 
oppreffion in hi., reign, which, though de- 
rived fiom the precedents left him by his 
predeceffors, id been carefully guarded 

ag. iinll by t i • great charter; and arc in- 
confillcnt with all rules of good govern- 
ment : and, on tlie whole, we may la\, that 
greater abilities, with his good difpofitions, 
would have prevented him from falli tg 
into his f.iults ; or, with worfe difpofitions, 
would have enabled him to maintain and 
defend them. JDied November i6, 1272, 
aged 64. Reigned 56 years. 

Hume. 

§ 58. JlnGthcr Charailer HI. 

Henry was of a middle lize and robufl 
make, and his countenance had a peculiar 
call from his left eye-lid, which hung down 
I'o far as to cover part of his eye. The 
particulars of his charaflermay be gather- 
ed from the detail of his condudl. He was 
certainly a prince of very mean talents ; ir- 
relblnte, inconllant, and capricious ; proud, 
infolent, and arbitrary ; arrogant in prof- 
peiity, and abjed in adverfity; profufe, 

r. ipacions, and choleric, though tleflitute 
of liberality, ceconomy, and courage ; yet 
his continence was praife. worUiy, as well 
as his averfion to cruelty; for he contented 
b-mfelfwith punilhlng the rebels in their 
effeds, w’hen he might Jiavc glutted his 
revenge with their blood. He was pro- 
digal even to excefs, and therefore always 
in ncccffity. Nocwiihflanding the great 


§ 59 CharaSIer' of V.iiW f. 

T.'he enterprizes finifhed by this prince, 
and the projeds which he formed, and 
bi ought very near to a conclufion, wcie 
more prudent and more regularly condud- 
ed, and more advantageous to the folid in- 
terefl of this kingdom, than thofe which 
were undertaken in any reign either of Jiis 
anceilors or fucceiTors. He reflorcd autho- 
rity to the government, difordcred by the 
wcaknefs of his father; he maintained the 
laws againft all the efforts of Ids turbulent 
barons ; he fully annexed to the crown the 
principality of Wales; he took the vvifefl 
and moll cffcjflual meafurcs for reducing 
Scotland to a like condition ; and though 
the equity of this latter enterprize may rea- 
fonably be qucihoned, the circumllance. 
of tile two kingdoms prondled fuch fuccef, 
and the advantage was fo vifible, of uniting 
the whole ifland under one head, that thole 
who give great indulgence to reafons of 
flare in the meafuresof princes, will not be 
apt to regard this part of his condufl witli 
much feverity. 

But Edward, however exceptionable his 
charaflcr may appear on the head ofjuftice, 
is the model of a politic and warlike king. 
Hepoflcflod indiiflry, penetration, courage^ 
vigour, and enterprize. He was frugal in 
all expences that were not ncccffiary ; he 
knew how to open the public treafures on 
proper occafions; he punifhed criminal- 
with fcvciity ; he was gracious and affiable 
to his fervants and courtiers ; and being of 
a majeflic figure, expert at all bodily exci - 
cile, and in the main well-proportioned in 
his limbs, notvvithllanding the great length 
of his legs, he was as well qualified to cap- 
tivate the populace by his exterior appeal - 
anee, as to gain tTiC' approbation of men of 
fenfc by his more Iplid virtues. Died 
July 7, I 307, aged 69. Reigned 35 years. 

Hwnt. 

§ 60. A mother C bara^er of E d tv a r d I. 

He was a prince of very dignified ap- 
pe^arance, tall in flature ; regular and 
comely in Ids features; with keen pieic- 
ing eyes, and of an afpefl that commind- 
ed reverence and eftccin. His conllituuon 


v. ; • 
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n.i; robufl; his firength and dexterity per- 
h.^ps Linccpa.illed in his kingdom’; and his 
diripc vva- uiiblemifLed in all other relpeds, 
hut that ufhis legs, which arc fnid to^have 
been too long in proportion to his body ; 
whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanh. in the qualities of his head, he 
equalled the greatell monarchs who have 
Cic on the Engliih throne. He was cool, 
penetrating, fagacious, and circnmfpee't. 
The rcinoted corners of the earth founded 
w ith the fame of his courage ; and all over 
Kurope he was confidered'as the flower of 
chivalry. Nor was he lefs consummate in 
Ins Icgiflative capacity, than eminent for 
his prowefs. He may be ityled the Eng- 
lilh Juflinian: for, befides 'the excellent 
Ihitutcs that were enabled in his rei<ni, he 
new-modelled the adminiftration of jiiflice. 

To as to render it more fure and fummary ; 
he flxed proper bounds to the courts of 
jurifdidion ; fettled a new and eafy me- 
thod of colle<fling the revenue, and ella- 
blilhcd wife arfd effeaual methods of pre- 
ierving peace and order among his fubjeds. 
\et, With all thefe good qualities, he chc- 
nlhed a dangerous ambition, to which he 
did not fcruple to facrifice the good of his 
country ; witnefs his, ruinous war with Scot- 
land, which drained the kingdom of men 
and money, and gave rife to that rancorous 
enmity which proved fo prejudicial to both 
nations. I’hough he is celebrated for his 
c laJtity and regular deportment, there is 
not, in the whole courfe of his reign, one 
initancc of his liberality and muniflcencc. 

had great abilities, but no genius ; and 
J'-as an accomplilhed warrior, without the 
‘c'all fpark of heroifm. Smo/leit. 

§ Chara&er Edward If. 

It is not eafy to imagine amanmoreinno- 
or inoffenfive than this unhappy king; 

I'Oi a prince lefs fitted for governing that 
-rceaiid turbulent people fubjeded to his 
• 1 horny. He was obliged to devolve on 
f!' of government which he 

-a ncjir.er ability nor inclination to bear; 

‘inic indolence and want of penetration 
^ a uiin to make choice ofminiflersand fa- 
i'ud "'bich were not always bed quali- 
j committed to them. The 

lid* *^^^1 pleafed with his weak- 

of ’ of it, under pretence 

for minillers, infulted Ids per- 

and invaded his authority; and the 
Jd f populace, dgnorant of the fourcc 

‘ grievances, threw ail the blame 
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upon the king, and increafed the public 
diiorders by their fadion and infoleiice. It 
was in vain to look for proteclion fioin the 
laws, whofe voice, always feeble in liiore 
times, was not heard in the din ofarms; 
u hat could not defend the king, was Ids 
able to give Ibeltcr to any one of h's peo- 
ple, the whole machine of goi'erninent 
was torn in piece., w ith fury and violence; 
:nid men, indead of compi lining a^aind 
the manners of the age, and tlic^'fonn of 
their condirution, which requiicd tJie mod 
dcady and the moll fkilful hand to condiia 
them, imputed all errors to tlie perlon vviio 
had the misfortune to be intruded with the 
reins of empiie. Murdered 21 Septem- 

1327* /W. 

§ 62. Another CharaAer ^Edward 11. 

Thus peridied Edward II. after having 
atoned by his fufferings for all the errors of 
his condua. He is faid to have rcfembled 
his father in the accomplilhments of jils 
perfon, as well as in his countenanre : but 
in other refpeas he feems only to have in- 
herited the defeds of his charadcr : for lie 
was cruel and illiberal, without his valour 
or capacity. He had levity, indolence, and 
irrefolution, in common with other weak 
princes; but the diltinguifliing foible of his 
charadcr was that unaccountable paflion 
for the reigning favouiitcs, to which hefa- 
crificed every other confidcration of policy 
and convenience, and at lad fell a inifer- 
able vidim. . SmJIitt. 

§ 65. C barer Acr of V.n\w Win IJf. 

I'he Englifh arc apt to confidcr witfi 
peculiar fondnef, the hidory of Edward 
the I'liird, and to cllcem his rciiMi, as it 
was one of the longed, the moll glorious 
alfo, whicli occurs in the annals of liie na- 
tion. I'he afeendant which they began to 
have over France, their rival and national 
enemy, makes them call their eyes on this 
period with gieat complacency, and kmc- 
tifies every meafuie which Effwaid em- 
braced for that end. But the domcilic 
government is really more admirable 
than his foreign vidoiies; and Knrland 
enjoyed, by his prudence and vigour of 
admmidraiion, a longer intcival o^ domci- 
tic peace and tranquillity, thau Ihe had 
been b'ed with in any former perical, or 
than die experienced for many years after. 

He gained^ the affodions of the gnat, aiul 
curbed their liccntioulncls . lie nwi..c them 
feel his power, without their oa.ii;", o- 

31^3 'c\u. 
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e’an b'-’nr: indiiud to nvjrmur at it; his 
ailablc an<l obli;nrf» behaviour, his niuri- 
iiccncc anu iily, I'iiaile iJiom iubrr.it 

with pleats .c to iiis dominion; Jiis valour 
find conduv^:l niadr them ruecei.''iu; in molt 
of their ein jpMzes; and their iinv|uict 
fpiiito, direCU’ i ar^ain:! a public neinv, 
})ad no le-iiuic to breeel dilluibances, to 
which they wcic iiaturall) io much indin- 
t-d, and which tlic form id tie r,t ■em- 
inent feemed fo much lo authorize, d hr. 
was the chi -f bi.iK‘r.t vvji.c:. r- fulted fimn 
Edward’s victories ami conqueits. liis 
foiciyn w.U'> \.t re, in other Khpicts, \v j- 
dicr foundv din jahiee, ^or dueled to any 
very fdiitary pmpoie. 1 lis atrempi npamft 
the lvin[>j of Scotland, a riiinor, and a bro- 
ther-in-law, and the revival of liis graiid- 
fatlicrfs claim of fuperiority over that 
kingdom, were bovh umeatonablc an! 
ungeneious : and he allowed hini(elt to be 
too icon teduced by the gl'tiug preipeds 
of Fieiich conqutll, from the acqiiifuu'n 
of a point which w'as piadicabie, and 
which mi' lit rc.illy, if attaint d, hive been 
of lafling utility to his cruntiv .ii;d lo his 
fuccehuis. But the glorv of a coiujueror 
is i'o dan/ding to the vuiyai, and llic ani- 
mi lily of nations fo cxtieine, that ihe fiuit- 
]efs tlviol.ition of fo fine a pait of l‘u- 
lOpe as f'lar.C" is totally u.lr? pai ded bv 
us, and never coniideud us a bicmilh in 
the character oi omiducl of tins piincc: 
and indeed, from tiic unfortunate Hate of 
human iiataie, it will commonly li.ippen 
that a loM'ieign of peatgimu;, I'ueh as 
Edward, \sho ufually iinds evciy tiling 
faly in th.* dumellic govtirir-em, will turn 
himfelf tiAvards miliiai y enterpi i /e*^, w he i e 
I one he imet'. oppolmon, c iid wliuie be 
his lulleaeicile foi his iiiduflrv and c.ip.i- 
city. Jhictl 2 I If of June, agtd (is, in the 
5 id )eai of his reign. 

^ 6 j. X;;nVvr CAir..x A ' rj" ) j v/a r d 111. 

Edward’s conllitnLion had lieen impaiied 
by the fatigues of Ins }outh • fo that he 
began to feel the infiimitles of old age, bc- 
foie tlsey approach the common courfe of 
nature ; and now lie was hi'/ed with a 
malignant fever, attended wnth eruptions, 
that foon put a period to lus life. Wfien his 
diflernper became fo violent, that no hope 
of his recoveiy remained, all his attend- 
ants forlaok him, as a bankrupt no longer 
able lo icqu'tc their ferv ices, d'hc* un- 
grateful Al j c f, uadting until fhc per- 
ceived him in the agonies'of death, was fo 
ii.h’muai as to ftrip^him of hL rings and 


jewels, and leave him without one dome- 
Ihc to clofe his eyes, and do the lalt Graces 
to his breathlefs coife. In this deploiablc 
condition, bereft of comfort and alhibu.cc, 
tli<‘ mighty Edward lay expiiing ; win a 
pried, not quite fo favage as the relf of lu, 
domelbcs, .ipproached his bed; and, li- E 
ing him ddl bieathing, began to adiu'- 
niller fume conifoit to his loul. Ed wan] 
had nor vet lod all perception, when i c 
found hiinfelf thus abandoned and forIo: >, 
in the lad moments of his life. IIl v. ■, 
jud able to exprefs a deep fenfe cl fo’H v, 
and conlntion for the eiiois of hn, 
dufl, and died pronouncing tl'C name o: 

Such was the piteous and obfcuic end (g 
Edwaid tile Third, undoubtedly (me (,/ 
the greated princes that evci iweyt'd 'ji,; 
feepter of Eingland ; vvheti'.er wc leijmt 
him as a wariior, a lawgiver, a mon.n cl., o; 
a man. llepodelled all the rr.aiuntic Ip 
of Alexander; the penetration, tlv* loo 
tude, the polilhed manners of Juliu-; iIm 
liberabty, the munlHcence, the wd.ch in < i 
Augudus Coifar. l ie was ta 1, maji’dic, in \ 
lhaped, until a piercing eye, and aqunii e 
viiage. 1 le excelled all his contenqun .i; n . 
in leats ofarin.'-, and peifonal addiel.'. Ih' 
was couiteoLi^, rdlable, and eloquent; of a 
flee deportment, and apg'ceable converl.L- 
tion ; and had tne art of commanding ba 
alfection of his lubjeifts, without feeimrg 
to folicit populaiil)'. 'Ehe lo\e of ghat 
was ceiiainly the prcdoimn.int paliion 
Edward, to ihe gratilicalioii of w hicJi i' 
did not IciLiple to faciifice the feelimos el 
huin.iniiv, tiiC lives of iim lubjeets, and tin 
inttrells of hr. countiy. And nolhm'^ 
ituild have induced or enabled his peeph 
to bear the load ol taxes wiili which thiv 
weie eneumbered in his reign, but tlw 
love and admiration of his pei on, the hnu'' 
of Ins vuborus, and tiie cxcl llenl laws aid 
leggihtioiv. which the pariiainent enacud 
with his advice and concurrence. 

Shiolil'if- 

§ rjj, CharaSlcr c R l c 1 1 a R D 11- 
All tlie wmiter.s who have tianTmitt d 
11 r. the Jdiloiy of Richai d, o-mpored 
works during the reign of the |jjancaiir! .it 
piinces; and candour requiie^ that v.c 
iliould not give entire credit to the u- 
proaches which have been thrown upon 
his memory. But after making all proper 
abatements, he Hill appears to have been 
a w'cak piince, and unfit for government » 
lefs for want of natural parts and capa- 

Citfi 
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city, than of folid jiulgmcnt and good 
tdiication. He was violciu in lus tcniper, 
piofufe in his expences, fond of idle fliovv 
and magnificence, devoted to fivouiites, 
and addided to plcafiiro; paiTion., all 
of them, the moll incotifillciu with a 
prudent (economy, and coufeqiu-jitlv' daii- 
peious in a limited and miwal gmern- 
ment. Had he polfellcd tiie ta*e its (d 
gaining, and. Hill more, of o.era\. .I'-g his 
gieat barons, he might h ive ( ined aii the 
mijfoj tunes of his rt‘it>n, and been aliened 
in cany much luithar his oppu-nions over 
his people, if he jv.illy was guilty (-fan,, 
nithout their dning to u-bel," (3r e. .n 
murmur, agaitdi lii.h. lint >vhcn the 
grandees wcie tempted, by his \var.r (Jt' 
jn-udcnce and rigour, to reii't lii-, aiitho- 
luy, and execute the mod vjoi nl i.!'ter- 
pri/es upon him, he \\a> natur-'ly hdto 
leek lor an opportunity of ietaiiaiio<i ; 
juliicc was neglecled ; tlic lives of the 
chiel nobility laciiliced ; an i adl tiiel'c 
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fohue. Hispiide and rcTentmcnt prompt- 
ed liim to eiucky and breach of faith; 
w hile liis necefllties- obliged lum to fleece 
hm people, and degrade the dignity of his 
charaAer and fituation. Though'wc find 
none of im cii.uities on record, all his hil- 
ton'im, ag ( e, timt he excelled all his pic- 
dcceil ,0. in ilane herpiiality, and fed a 
thoiiiand i a-mry d ly from hi; kitchen. 

iiir.Jlitt. 


oils fteni to have procec.h'd more foin a 
iottied dv'lign of eluibl.'fld.ig arhitiaiv' 
power, than iVoni the infolence Of \i:loiy, 
and the neceduics ol tJie kingh-i fituation. 
'Ehe manners, indeed, (d' tlic age, were tlie 
chief foil! CCS of lueh violence flaw wlddi 
were feeldy executed in peKn.able times, 
loil all their antnoii ^ in pulinc eoioui].. 
lions. Botii parlies weie .dike guiit\ ; o'-, 
d any diilcicncc m.iv be' reinaik.d be- 
tween them, we fn.dd find the .luthoiitv rd 
tac crown, being mote legal, w’s tani- 
inonly earned, w hen it premllcd, to fs 
deiperatc extjemities t.ian thole of aiido- 

h (^6. ^noihir Chciro\n r/Ric m .kp !!. 

Such was thelaH conclufion of Rmhinl 
Ek a w'c.vk, vaiU, frit oioui, iiHi(/ibiaiit 
prince; without w'cignt to iialance tee 
Cales of government, withmir diut‘rmne,.t 
to choafe a good ir.lnifliv ; withom \iitiie 
to oppofe the meafure^, or ui im, of evil 
counfeilor*, even w hcie ii ,'v iirj. j t • e'< >0 
clalh with his own piinciple-. ajm opji io ,. 
He was a dupe to flattt r . , a Hen e to olleti- 
tation, and not more apt to give up hi, 
rcafon to the fuggeflion of fycophants and 
viciout miniflers, tiian toVacrif.ee thofe 
tpinifters to his fafety. He v.as idle, pro- 
Jute and proflipte ; and, though brave 
y uarts, naturally pufillanimous, and irre- 

,• . was ftarved to death in piifon, or ir ii- 
a.tcrhivinj; been dethroned, A. I). j -,9 
the year of his a^c 34 ; of hie letgn . 


§ 6y. y ''iA' d C,r r/' R i v ti \ r p H. 

Rlchrnd ot Iknirdeiux; (fo called from 
t.iC place of hm birth) was reinaik- 
ao!v beautiful and handfornc in hm per- 
f'.m; and dv/oi not Iceiu to be naturally 
<d-(( .'tivc, eitlier in courage or iindei ilind- 
ing. for on fonic ucc'diuns, p.iuiculaily 
in tile dangcunis itifurrcAdions ot tiu* 
Clown, he .idea with a digiceof fjuiit 
and prudence fuperior to his yc.iis. But 
ld> cduc.iLion W'us milerably negleded ; 
or, rather, lie was intentionally corrupted 
and debauched by three ambitious uncles, 
wlio, being dcfirous of retaining the ina- 
n.K'emenl of his aflairs, encouraged him 
to fpend his time in the company of dif- 
folutc young people of botli few.s, in n. 
cmumi: d courie of fe iiling and difiipaiion, 
Bv thi-. means, lie contr.ided a t.ille lor 
pomp and plcafiue, and .a diflike to bufi- 
nefs'. 'The grcaielt foible in the char.ider 
or tai', unhippy prince w.is an cxccliivc 
fond'mfs for, and unlmuiuhd iilici.illty to 
hi, I'uimritcs, which mimged his unch's, 
111. lily the Duke of (iloucdler, and 
diigiided fudi of tlic noliility a', did not 
pi. lake of ills boLint;. . Ife wasanaffcc- 
lioimte hnfb.ind, a generous mnfler, and a 
fiithful f.iend; and if he had received a 
proper education, might have* proved a 
g,ieat and gc'od king. ILnty, 

{ 68. Chrva. Ur cf H t n R Y IV, 

'I iie great populaiity which Henry cm - 
)o\ei{ before he att, lined the ci own, and 
waicii had fo much aided him iuthcacqui- 
fition efit, uas entirely loll, many ye.ii > 

1 -'loie iJie end of his reign, and he go- 
verned the people inoic by tenor tlian af- 
{-■cticn, moie by his own policy than their 
fenfe* of duty and .dlegiancc. When men 
came to refiedl in c<ikl bh^iod on the crimes 
which led him to the thione; and the re* 
belllon againft !<■; prmce; the dcpofition 
of a lawful king, guilty foineliine, of op- 
prefTion, but moie fiequently of impiu- 
dence*;; the cxclufion of tin: Hue hen ; 
j B 1 the 
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the murder of his fovercign and near re- 
lation; thefc were fuch enormitic, as 
drew on hiin the barred of his fubjefi^., 
Ihnflilied all the rebellions againfl. him, 
and made the executions, though not re- 
inarhably ftwcrc, which he found neccllary 
for the maintenance of hib authority, ap- 
pear crued as well as iniquitous tohi'> peo- 
ple. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
gize for thefe crimes, which iniirt: ever be 
held in deteflation, it may be remarked, 
that he was infenfibly led into this blame- 
able con duel, by a train of incidents, which 
few men pohbfs virtue enough to uith- 
hand. 7 'hc injuflice with wliich his pre- 
decelfor had treated him, in firfl condemn- 
ing him to banilhment, and then defpoiiing 
luin of his patrimony, made him naturally 
think of revenge, and of recovering his 
loll rights; the headflrong veal of the peo- 
ple hurried him into the throne, the care 
of his own fecurity, as well as his ambition, 
made him an u fur per ; and the fteps have 
always been fo few between the prifons of 
piinccs and their graves, that we need not 
wonder that Richard 4 s fate was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. All thefe con- 
fidcrations made the king’s fituation, if lie 
retained any fenfe of virtue, very much to 
be lamented ; and the inquietudes, with 
which he poiTclTed his envied greatiicfs, 
and the remorfes by which, it is fiid, he 
w'as continually haunted, rendeied him an 
objecl of our pity, even when feated upon 
the throne. But it mull be owned, that 
his prudence, vigilance, and forefight in 
maintaining liis power, weje admwabic; 
his command of temper remarkable; his 
courage, both military and political, with- 
out blemiih : and he podeAed many qua- 
lities, v/Jiich fitted him lor his high Ihition, 
and which rendered his ufurpation of it, 
though pernicious in aftcr-timcs, rather 
laliuajy during- his own reign, to the 
Englilk nation. 

Died 1413. Aged 45. /W. 

§ 69. yho/hr Cb(irac 7 dr o/Ulkky IV. 

Henry IV. ivas of amiddle ilaturc, well- 
proportioned, and perfea in all the cxer- 
edes of arms and cliivalry; his counte- 
nance was fevere, rather than ferene, and 
nn, difpohtion four, fullen, and referved : 
he pohen'ea agreat lhare of cour.age, forti- 
tude, and penetration; was naturally im- 
perious, though he bridled hi. temper with 
a great deal of caution; furerllitious 
t.iough without the lead tincture of virtue 
.nd tiue religion; and 


iiious, tliough juflly cenfured f)r w .mt c; 
a'conomy, and ill-judged profulivjn. 1](^^ 
was tame from caution, humble from kar, 
cruel from policy, and rapacious fiom in- 
digence. He rofe to the throne by pn fulv 
and Ircafou ; and eflahlifned his autjio.uy 
in the bipod of his fubjeCl-<, and c-Ue<l r- pe- 
nitent for his fms, becaufc he could j.o 
longer enjoy the fruit ofhis tranfg re (lions. 

SmoUcit. 

§. 70 . Chara.^ey of l]Kr< R.Y V. 

This prinez podefed many eminent vir- 
tues ; and, if we give indulgence to ambi- 
tion in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar 
do, among his vii lues, tlwy were uniKiineti 
by any confidcrable blemilh ; his abiUtics 
appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field: the bokinefs of his enteiprizcs wm, 
no lefs remarkable than his perfoaal vj- 
Icur in conducing them. lie had the 
talent of attaching iiis fiiends by^ afi'ibihtN’, 
and guiniiig his enemies by addrefs aial 
clemency. 

I’he Englidi, dazzled by the luilre of 
his characler. Hill more by that of Ins 
viblories, were reconciled to the defeCh of 
■his title, 'fhe French almoH ftirgot he 
was an enemy; and his care of main- 
taining julHce in his civil adminiilration, 
and preferving dK'cipline in his armies, 
made feme amends to both nations for die 
calamities infeparaklc ficni thofe wars in 
w'hich his Ihort reign was almoil occupied. 
I'hat he could fojgive the earl of Marche, 
who had^a better light to the throne than 
himfelf, is a fure proof of kis magnani- 
mity ; and that the earl relied fo on his 
Iricpdlhlp, is no lefs a proof of his e(la« 
blilhed charablcr for candour and fincerity. 

Tlierc remain, in hillory, few inilances 
of fuch mutual trull; and llill fewer, where 
neither found reafon to repent it. 

I’he exterior figure of this great prince, 
as well as his deportment, was engaging- 
His Hatiirc vvas fomcwJiat above tlie mid- 
dle five; his countenance beautiful, Juj 
limbs genteel and (lender, but. full of vi- 
gour ; and he excelled in all warlike and 
manly cxercifes. 

Died 3 lit Augull, 1422 : in the year of 
his age 34 ; ofhis reign, the icth. Hume> 

§ 71. Another Chamber Henry V. 

Henry was tall and (lender, with a Iong_ 
neck, and engaging afpecl, and limbs ot 
the mod elegant turn. He excelled all the 
youth of that age, in agility, and the ex- 
erclfe of aims; was hardy, patient, labc- 

riocj. 
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r'cus, and more capable of enduring cold, 
hu v^er, and fatigue, than any individual 
rt his army. His valour was fuch as no 
danger could ftartle, and no difficulty op- 
pofe; nor was his policy inferior to his 
courage. 

lie managed the dilTenfions among his 
enemies with fuch addrefs, as fpoke him 
tonfummate in the arts of the cabinet. He 
t'on\cnted their jealoufy, and conveitcd 
tlicir mutal refentment to his own ad- 
image. 

Heniy poflcfTcd a felf-tanght genius, 
t'lat bla/.ed out at once, without the aid of 
inhru'flion and experience : and a fund of 
nitural fagacity, that made ample amends 
{or all thefe defers. He was challr, tem- 
pciatc, model ate, and devout, fcrupuloufly 
ju!l in his adminidration, and feverely 
in the difciplinc of his army ; upon 
which lie knew his glory and fuccefs, 
in a great meafurc, depended. In a word, 
it niul!: be owned, he was without an 
equal in the arts of war, policy, and go- 
\cniiTient. But we cannot be fo f.ir daz- 
zled o.ith his great qualities, as to over- 
look the de(e«Ms in his charader. His 
pride and imperious t 'mper loll him the 
iiearrs of the Frencii nobility, and fre- 
quen.ly fell out into outrage and abufc ; 
as at the fiege of Melun, when he treated 
tlie iVIareclial I’lfle d’Adam with the ut- 
niolc indignity, although that nobleman 
had given him no other oircnce, than thac 
ct coining into his prcfcncc in plain de- 
cent apparel. Smollett. 

§ 72. Hume’s Account of Henry VI. 
( for there ts no regulcir Character of thrs 
Ih'i ice given by this Hijionan J is ex prcjjed 
It the follonjoin^ Manner. 

In this manner liniffied the reign of 
Henry VI. who, while yet in his cradle, 
hnd been proclaimed king both of France 
and England, and who began his life with 
the mod fplcndid profpeds which any 
prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. The 
t<'V(duiiou uas unhappy for his people, as 
It was the fource of civil wars ; but was 
almod entirely indifferent to Henry him- 
Hlf, who was utterly incapable of exercif- 
^ ‘Jg his authority, and who, provided he met 
perpetually with good ufage, was equally 
J-afv, as he was equally endaved, in the 
^mds of his enemies and of his friends. 
His weaknefs, and his difputed title, were 
the chief caufes of his public misfortunes : 
whether his queen and his miniders 
not guiky of lome g xa: abufes of 


5 :c. 74; 

power, it is not eafy for us, at this didance 
of time, to determine, d'here remain no 
proofs on record of any conddeiabic vio- 
lation of the law,',, except in the death of 
the Duke of Glouceder, which was a pri- 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the ufual fe- 
rocity and cruelty of the times. 

§ 73. : court of the Death 

0/' Henry VI. axnthfme SinJu/cs f 

Charailert is asfclic^.vs. 

This infurredion* inall probability had- 
ened the death of the unfortunate Henry, 
who was found dead in the Tower, m 
which lie had been confined fince tlie re- 
lloration of Edward. 'Fhc greater pait 
of hidorians have allcdged, that he was 
affiiffinatcdby the Duke of Glouceder, who 
was a prince of the mod brutal dilpod- 
tion; while fome moderns, fiorn an affec- 
tation of fingularity, ailirm that Henry died 
of grief and vexation. This, no doubt, 
might have been the cafe; and it mull be 
owned, that notliing appears in Iddory, 
from which cither Edward or Richard 
could be conviidcd of having connived or 
perpetrated his murder: but, at the lame 
time, we mud obferve (bine concurring cir- 
cumdanccs that .iinount to diong prelum p- 
tioci againd the K'igning monarch. Henry 
was ofahaleconllitution, but jud turned of 
fifty, naturally inlcnriblo of affiiidion, and 
hackneyed in the viciffitndes of foitune, fo 
that one would not cxpc^il ho nioulJ have 
died of age and infirmity, or that his liic 
would have been affedeU by grief arifmi, 
from hi:, lad diAiller. His fudden deatii 
was fufpiclous, as well as the conjuncture a: 
which he died, iinmidiately after the lup- 
preffion of a lebcilitm, which feemed to de- 
clare rhatEdwardwould never be quiet,'vliilc 
the head of the houfe of Lancader remaim d 
alive: and ladly, the fufpicion is conf lin- 
ed by the characler:. of the icigning king 
and his brother Rich ud, who v.ere blorulN , 
baibarous, and unrelenting. Vcryuiflei- 
ent was the dilpofiiion of the jll-fateil 
Henry, who, without any princely viilucoj 
qualification, was totally free fiomciutlty 
or revenge ; on tdC contiary, he couhl not. 
without reluctance, confent to the pnnilli- 
ment of thole malcl.'Rtors who were fieri* 
deed to the public fifety ; and frequently 
fudained indignities of the groficil n.iru)\-, 
without dii'eovering the Icall marl: < f k- 
lentmcnt. He was chadc, pious ^o;np.il 

♦ Revolt of the baAard of FJcoi ^ 

i.onalC; 
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fionatc, and charitable; and fo inofTenfive, 
•rhat the hiihop, \v]io was his confcflbr for 
ten yearSj decL.'^cs, that in ail that time he 
jiad never ccmmittcd any fm that re- 
<iuircd penance or rebuke. Jn a won], he 
,v/oiiId iiavc adorned a cloillcr, thoui^li he 
■^idgraccd a crown ; and was rather re- 
ipeCtahle ibr thole vices he wanted, than 
for thole virtues he polieiied. H(' founded 
che col'ie^cb of I'.aton and \Vindfor, and 
Ring’s College in Cainbiidge, for tlte re- 
ception of thofe fchoiais who had began 
tlicir iludies at Eaton. 

On the moinlng that fuccccded his 
death, his body was expofed at St. Paul’;, 
clnneh, in order to nirvent unlavomablc 
conj' Ruu and, ne\t d iv, feat by water 
to the r.bbey of Cheitfey, wliere lie was 
i.iterrcd: bin it was afterwaids removed, 
h; (,rder of Riehard III. to Windfor, and 
there buried witii g*cal funeral folcm- 

§ 7.1 . CZva a. :'i r of E I) w a R d I\'h 
Edward IV. was apiinccmore fpleiulid 
and ihewy, than either prudent or viitu- 
ous ;biave, though cruel ; addiclded to plea- 
sure, though cnpable of aediviiy in great 
emergencies; and ieis futed to prevent ills 
by w'ile precautions, ili.in to lemcdy them 
alter they took place, by his vigour and 
ciilcrprizc. '~Humc, 

^ 7 V Ar.ot her C hci rafU r E w a r d I \/. 
He was a prince of the moll elegant 
pcrlon and inhinuiting addref, ; endo\vcd 
Vv'itii t' iitinoil foriuuJc and intrepidity; 
}>oiu-lica of uncommon fagacity and pene- 
tration ; but, like all Ins aiii^cllors, was 
brutally cruel and vlndwHivc, perfidious, 
lewd, pcrjuieJ, and rapacious ; without 
one liberal thought, witiiout oiiv' lenliiiicnt 
ol humanity. hW/e//. 

§76. . Liot / , ')• C 4 : '■I I r oj ' 1 C n w A R d IV. 

Wjicn Isdwart! alceii<led the thione, ho 
was one ol tlie Inindfomcil men in Jsng- 
Jaiul, and perhaps in Isurope. Ills noldo 
)nien, his liee and eafy way, his affahie 
carriage, won the heart, of all at lirll figjit. 
Theic qualities gained him elleem and" af- 
feRloii, whicli lloud him in gic.ii Ilead iii 
leveiiil cii cuniilance j ol his life. Eor lomc 
time he was evcoeding libual; but at 
length he greu covetous, not lo much from 
hi^ natural temper, ns out of a iieccfiity to 
Lear the immediate expence,, which his 
pleafures ran him into. 

'i'hougli he had a great deal ofui;, and 


a found judgment, he committed, howev^- 
feveral overlights. But the criinco ]‘ ; 
ward io moll julHy cha 7 d with, are h ; 
cruelty, oorjury, and incontinence. 'E. 
lirll atqecars in the great number ofpnnc 
and lords he put to dt if', on the IceJ^ 
fold, after he had taken tin. m in battle, jf 
t! -nc ever was reafon to lh'*'v me cy in c dh 
ot rebellion, it was at tliat ratal time, \\ lien 
it was almod iinpodible to Hand neiit^-r, 
r, id lo dlllicnit lu chule the juIlcII fide 
tween the two houks that wci c contcndi.i a 
for the crowni. 

A.irl yet we do not fee that Eduard In ! 
.any regard to that conlidcration. As fc r 
Edw'aid’, incontinchce, one may fa}', that 
his wliole Ji;e w.is (Wie continued feenj or 
excels tlnit vary ; I'rvl abundance of nm'- 
trohe:, but elperjjjly ilir-'C, of w I orn }-* 
fiivl, that one w.is llie mciiiell, the ot’ nr 
iheuittiell, ai.d the o'her the holieil in tl’ 
would, fince die would not liir Iruin lli- 
ciiutc/i but \‘/hcn he Ent for her — V/'hit 
is moll a.uoijj I'm ni; 1.1 ilie life of this princr 
is his good luriunei which feemed to be 
prodigious. 

He was laiad i') the throne, after tin 
Iol> (;f two butt!. g ore !"y the Duke lio 
father, the oiiier by the Ec-irl of Waiwick, 
who was devoted to the houfe of York, 
d'he iiead of the fntiicr was Hill upon the 
v.alls (sf York, when the fon was pio- 
claiincd in London. 

Edwaid elcapcd, as it were, b}'’ miracle, 
out of his c uiiincmejit at Mi Jdlcham, He 
was icHored to tlie th'one, or at leail le- 
ceivcii into London, at hi.s rctuin fmm 
Holland, befoie he liad overcome, and 
wl.ilH jus fojtnne yel depended upon the 
illuc of .1 b.iltle which the Eail of \Var- 
wicl: was rea !y to give him. In a word, 
he wa, ever viAorimis in all the baltk^ 
wiicrein he fou 5 ;ht in pinion. Edwani 
di'*d the 9th of April, in the 42d year of 
his age, after a reign of tw-enty-two yean^ 
and one month. Rapin. 

§ 77. Edward V. 

Immediately after the death of the 
fouith Edwaid, his fon was proclaimed 
king of England, by the name of Ed- 
ward V. though that young prince wa, 
but juH turned fcf twelve years of age. 
never received the crown, nor exercilcd 
any fundion of royalty ; fo that the inter- 
val between the death of his father, and 
the iifurpation of his unde, the Duke of 
GlouccHer, afterwaids lj.ichard III. was 
properly an interregnum, during whicu 
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th*' uncle took his meafures for wrcfling 
ir.c cro AH Irom his nephew. 

0 "8. CharaSIer of ^n:u Til. 

Thole hiitorians who Ovonr Richard, 
{jr even lie hit) met paiiiy.an'; <imnn« later 
\uitei£, maim on ’S it he was il qiuli- 
i ed I'er ">;overn '•'■ent, had Ik* h'^aUy ub- 
k;'' ‘ 1 ; and tlui-t he comnlU’'^xl lui ciimes 

-’K KicU as 'A^re nec dhiry to pro^'urc him 
pohelhon of the c.'t./n: but tins is a very 
r ))• apology, when it is conf'. iivd, tint he 
y wadv to commi* the iroit hvinid c-imcs 
K.fch appealed iK'celVn'v for th ii purpinc ; 
anJ It is certain that cdl Id', cour.ipp’- an! 

c. (') leiiy, OiUslliies in vJncK he loin ietms 
not to have been d aieient, would ne\ er 
hive made compeniaiion u> ijio people, 
fur the dan-'cr of tne piecedrnt, atid ’for 
ihe contagious example of vice and mur- 
der, evaUed upon the throne. 'Dus pimcc 
wrs of imaii dature, liunrp-backed, and 
hula veiy hii^ii difagreeabie vifap^e ; fo 
that lus body v'as incvmv pailiculai no 
lei's deformed, than his mind. 

^ pg. jhiQtljir Chnralir cfKiv \\ fjf. 

Such was the end of Richmd liL the 
moll; cruel, umclentlng tyr.mt t’sat e\er 
lat on the throne of Fhiglaiid. lie f-ems 
to liave been an utter Granger to the Ibfier 
emotions of tiic iunnan hea'a, .iiul entirely 
lielhtute Of every fvicial cnjovment. ills 
lubitp paliion was ambition; for the* gr.ui- 
hcation ofwiiichhe tr.impled upon every 
lavv, b('th human and divine ; but tlii-. Jiidl 
of dominion w as unattended with tae lead 
woih ol genc 'iofitv, v r au) defnc of ren- 

d. ering himfelf agi eeable tohi . iedov, -cica- 
tures . It was tlie ambiiiou of a fivr.ge, not 
of a piiuce ; foi he was a loliuirv kmg, al- 
toj^cther detached fiom tiie roll ofmankmd, 
aiul incapable of that latisfudion v. hicii 
lelulis from piivate fiirndilnp ai.d difu;- 
ieieilcJ focicty. V/e mull ..chnow ledge, 
however, th.at after his acechiOii to the 
ihionc, lii^ admlniRj aiion in geiuud was 
conduced by the ink*, of jullice; that he 
cn. idled lalutary Iias, and cllablilheed wile 
regulations ; and that, it his reign iiad been 
p' ottaefed, lie migiit have pioveJ an cx- 
C'dlent king to the Englilli nation. lie 
'vas dark, idem, and rclervcd, and io meicli 
niaiter of diilinudation, that it was alnioft 
Oiipoifiblc to dive into his real Ihntimcnts, 
jvhen he wanted to conceal his dtngns. 
His llature \v is fmall, his efpeA cloudy, 
R-vcrc, and foi bidding ; one of his a.^ms 

Slam n: th^ battle ef Bt/fworth. 
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in k.v.'it,. and mindb :s, he (hl’oveud 
»') rnty 'uy, < nuer lU li,, Cwudii.n oi 1,^ 
art u! V, ( 1 . > the c'n; o{ !> aile ; aiul, tin i,.> ]i 
ol;' u h .’me m hi , ^ im^) ],,, pi. ^ 
comnau.k Im . .ik- t * oy lev eni-e lh.:)i 
by the m i\iuK o*' i'oIa v . 

*1 lie i(‘)\ii.'s 1' hiCii Ik’ Kud'ied his 
people W'cie iicrj'.ed g.nu Ids ti^.s ,.f 
piiv.ite iuUaell, i.ojur then ilw menu . 
of public I'piiii; an 1 where lu dev i . ' 
from ii-llilh regaid', it wa'' uu’jaiw , 
hiinlc'U, and ever fioin m lu. . n( ' i 
dices, or the mean jno/ H. ol ' , - 

not from tlu* fahies of ['..(liou, ■ , 
moms of plealuu ; Jlill lei.) t ■ 
nign motives ot fiiemliliip i 

His capacity was e^cejimit, 
wliat contiaHcd by the uaiiow ,.•> 

heait; liepol'cilv 1. linu iiien ,ii ' , .P-'s, 

but ne\cr employed ilufe taliia pt 

iumc great point ol iiiUneH was to r ■ m- 
ed ; and \\ r. Ic lie ueg'acP'd to c; i ;'..ae 
llm alkctioes of his jceplc, he oflei li It 
the d ".get ot •ell.ng in. ..ubioruy tm ihur 
fear and mv a’a'';- . He was .ilw.,vs 

extiemeJy ai.vnii’.e i.j hi ^ .ill. ins; but 
poficlied not I I'lC luu'l/ ol Itaing lai into 
futurity ; and was ii me exjsmt at promot- 
ing .1 rcmc'ly f<;r j m n ’'i.d es, thin judi- 
cious in avortlmp^ lU' rn. pVv.iiice was on 
the wlicde his i uliug ]s;il'lion ; ami he le- 
maineil an intlaure ahuoll fiiigular, of a 
man pl.aced in a Idgli 'h.tio.', and polfefled 
of talents for g’c-a: affri- ■, m whom that 
pah.on prcdomm.it ul "bove ambition. Even 
among private pci 'bns, av.ui-.e is nothing 
but a fpccif' of ambition, tnul is cliicliy incit- 
ed by the prolprdtof that regard, dillinifiion, 
and confidcration, w liidi attends on i iches. 

Died April 12th, i 509, aged 5 2, having 
icigncd 23 years. " ll/^wf. 

§ Bi. 
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^ S I . Amt her Charafler o/' ITe N R Y VI f. 

Henry wn5 tall, ftraight,and well-lhaped, 
though {lender; of a grave afpecl, and H- 
tarnine complexion; auflerc in his drelh, 
and rerer\’cd in ennverfation, except when 
hr had a favourite point to carry ; and then 
he would fawn, flatter, and pradlife all the 
arts of infinuation. He inherited a natural 
fund of fagacity, which was improved by 
tiudy and experience ; nor was he deticient 
in perfonal bravery and political courage. 
He was cool, clofe, cunning, dark, dillrult- 
ful, and defigning ; and of all the princes 
v/ho had fat on the Englifh throne, the 
mod fordid, felfiih, and ignorant. Hepof- 
fefled, in a peculiar manner, the art of 
turning all his domelHc troubles, and all 
his foreign difputes, to his own advantage ; 
hence he acquired the appellation of the 
Knglifli Solomon ; and all the powers of 
the continent couited his alliance, on ac- 
count of his wealth, wifdom, and uninter- 
rupted profperity. 

The nobility he excluded entirely from 
the adminidration of public affairs, and 
employed clejgymen hnd lawyers, who, as 
they had no intered in the nation, and 
depended entirely upon his favour, were 
more obfequious to his will, and ready to 
concur in all his arbitrary meafures. At 
the fame time it mud be owned, he was 
a wife legiflator ; chafte, temperate, and 
afliduous in the exercife of religious duties ; 
decent in his deportment, and exa( 5 l in the 
adminidration of judice, when his prix'^te 
intered was not concerned ; though he fre- 
quently ufed religion and judice as cloaks 
for perfidy and oppreflion. His foul was 
continually aduated by two ruling patligns, 
equally bafe and unkingly, namely, the 
fear of lofing his crown, and the defire of 
amafling liches : and tliefe motives influ- 
enced his whole condud. Nevcrthelefs, 
his apprehenfion and avarice redounded, 
pu the whole, to the advantage of the na- 
tion. The flrli induced him to deprefs 
the nobility, and abolifli the feudal tenures, 
which rendered them equally formidable 
lo the prince and people ; and his avarice 
prompted him to encourage induflry and 
trade, beciufe it improved his cufloms, 
and enriclicd his fubjeds, whom he could 
afterwards pillage at diferetion. 

Smollett, 

§ 82. Chara^cr efllEiiRY VIM, 

It is diifcuU to givcajufl iummary ofthis 
prince’s qu-dities ; he uas iodiftcient from 


ACTS IN PROSE. 

himfelf in different parts of his reign, that, 
as is well remarked by Lord Herbert, hh 
hiifory is his beff charader and defeription. 
The abjblute and uncontrouled authority 
which he maintained at home, and the re- 
gard he obtained among foreign natioir, 
arc ci.cumflances which entitle him to the 
appellation of a great prince ; while his 
tyranny and cruelty feem to exclude him 
from the charader of a good one. 

ri'- poflcfTcd, indeed, great vigour of 
mind, which qualified him for excrcihng 
dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility ; and though thel'c 
qualities lay not always under the guidance 
of a regular and folid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts, and an e\- 
tenflve capacity ; and every one dreaded a 
contelf with a man who was never know n 
to yield, or to forgive; and who, in every 
controverfy, was determined to ruin him- 
felf, or his antagonift. 

A catalogue of his vices would compre- 
hend many of the worlf qualities incident 
to human nature. Violence, cruelty, pi o- 
fuflon, rapacity, injuftice, oblfinacy, arro- 
gance, bigotry, prefumption, caprice 5 but 
neither was he fubjedl to all thefe vices in 
the mofi; extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether devoid of virtues. He 
was fincere, open, gallant, liberal, and ca- 
pable at lealf of a temporary friendfhip 
and attachment. In this refped: he was 
unfortunate, that the incidents of his times 
ferved to difplay his faults in their full 
light; the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to violence ; 
the danger of a revolt from his fuperih- 
tious fubjedfs feemed to require the moll 
extreme fe verity. But it mulf at the fame 
time be acknowledged, that his fltuation 
tended to throw an additional lullre on 
what was great and magnanimous in hi^ 
charaefer. 

The emulation between the Emperor 
and the Frcncli King rendcied his alliance, 
notwithllanding Ids impolidc condudf, of 
great importance to Europe. The exten- 
five powers of his prerogative, and the 
fubmiflion, not to fay flavifli difpolition of 
his parliament, made it more eafy for him 
to afTume and maintain that entire dond- 
nion, by which his reign is fo much dilUn- 
guiflied in Englilh hillory. 

it may feem a little extraordinary, that 
notwithllanding his cruelty, his extortion, 
his violence, his arbitrary adminillration, 
this prince not only acquired the regard of 
his iubjedls, but never was the objedi (d 

their 
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their hatred ; he feems even, in fome de- 
cree, to have poffefl'ed their love and 
affeiAion. His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous, and fit to captivate the multi- 
tude ; his magnificence, and perlbnal bra- 
very, rendered him illuftrious to vulgar 
eves ; and it may be laid u ith truth, that 
the Engliih in that age were lb thoioughly 
fabdued, that, like eallern Haves, they 
rv ere inclined to admire even thole a6ls of 
violence and tyranny, which were exer- 
clfed over themlelves, and at their own ex- 
pence. 

Died January 2Sth, 1547, anno xtatis 
^7, rcgnr37. Hutne. 


% S3. Another CbaraSl^r of V\\\* 

Henry VIII. before he became corpu- 
lent, was a prince of a goodly perfonage, 
and commanding afpeA, rather imperious 
than dignified. He excelled in all the 
exercifes of youth, and polTellbd a good 
undcrllanding, which was not much im- 
proved by the nature of his education, 
inllcad of learning that philofophy nhicii 
opens the mind, and extends the quaUlies 
ot the heart, he was confined to the lludy 
of gloomy and fcholallic difquilitions, 
which ferved to cramp his ideas, and per- 
vert the faculty of reafon, qualifying him 
for the dilputant of a cloiller, rather than 
the lawgiver of a people. In the lirll years 
of his reign, his pride and vanity feeined 
to domineer over all his other palfions ; 
though from the beginning he was impe- 
tuous, hcadllrong, impatient of contradic- 
tion and advice. He wms ralh, urrogani, 
prodigal, vain-gloiious, pedantic, and lu- 
penlitious. He delighted in pomp and 
pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. 

palfions, foothed by adulation, rejciHcd 
all rellraint; and ?.s he was an utter ilran- 
ger to the finer feelings of the foul, he 
gratified them at the expcnce of julUce 
and humanity, without remorfe or com- 
punflion. 


He wrelled the fupremacy from the 
bifhop ol Rome, partly on confdentioiu 
motives, and partly from rcafons of Hate 
and convcniency. He fupprejfed the nio- 
aaikTies, in order to fupply his extrava- 
gance w'itli their fpoils ; but he would not 
have made thofe acquifitions, had ihay not 
b-en produtHve of advantage to his- nobi- 
b^y, and agreeable to the nation in gene- 
ral. He was frequently at war j but the 
grvatcll conqucH he obtained was over his 
Own pa:liament and people. — Religious 
^‘tputes had divided tiwni into two fac- 


tions. As he had it in his power to make 
either fcale pi-eponderate, each com ted his 
favour with the mod obfequious lubmif- 
fion, and, in trimming the balance, he kept 
them both in lubjccfioii, Jn acculloming 
them to thefe abjed compliances, they de- 
generated into Haves, and he from their 
prolUtution acquired the molt defpotic au- 
thority. He became rapacious, arbiiiary, 
froward, fretful, and To cruel that lie leem- 
ed to delight in the blood of his fubjeebs. 

He never feemed to betray the lend 
fymptoms of tendernefs in his difjxifition ; 
and, as we already obleiicd, his landnei.s 
to Cianmer was an inconliltcnce in liic 
charader. He I'eenicd to live in defiance 
of cenlure, wlicther ccclefiaHical or Heu- 
lar; he died in appreheniion of futurity; 
and was buried at Wlndfor, with idle pro- 
ceflions and childilli pageantry, which in 
thole days palled for real talle and inagri- 
liccncc. Smolkit. 

§ Edward VI. 

Till!:* died Edw'aid VI. in the fixtccnth 
year of his age. He was counted the 
wonder of his time ; he was not only 
learned in the tongues and the liberal lei-, 
ences, but he kitevv well the Hate of his 
kingdom. He kept a table-book, in 
which lie had wiitten the cliaraders of all 
tlic eminent men of the nation ; he Hudied 
foiiification, and undertlood the mint well. 
He knew the hai hours in all his domini- 
ons, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He undcrllood 
foicign aHairs fo well, tluit the ambaffii- 
dors who weie fent into England, publilh- 
ed very cxtiaordinary things of him, in 
all the courts of Europe. He had grc;t 
qulckncls of apprehcnfion ; but being dil- 
truHlul of his memory, he took notes of 
every tiling he heard (that was confidci- 
ablc) in Greek char.itters, that thofe about 
liln\ might not undeilland w'hat he writ, 
whicli he afterwards copied out fair- in tlie 
journal that he kept. His virtues were 
wonderful; wlicn he was made to bel.-evc 
that his uncle wa. gudty of confpiring the 
death of the other counfellors, he upon that 
abandoned him. 

Barnaby Eitz Patrick was his favourire; 
and when lie lent him to travel, he wilt 
oft toliim to keep good company, to avoid 
excels and luxury ) and to improve himlelf 
in thole things that might render him ca- 
pable of employment at his rt t’.'.rn. He 
was afiervvauis made Lord of r OI- 
fory in iieUnd, by Queen YAix il .’J., ur d 



elegant extracts in prose: 


’v* 1 fwer the hopes this excellent king 
t,\ .I’.m. He was very merciful in his 
n.i .1!. , ni:h appeared in his unwilling- 
V--;, ,’'.c warrant for burning the 

1^,,,;-;' . I L- took great care to Itave 

^ 11 paid, .ccko'^ing that a prince 

. iu ul;s his filth, and lofes his credit, 
f as ih’ nvn up tuj^ wliich he can never re- 
c.wM . , and ii.ruL liimlelf liable to perpetual 
Cl 1' ill, and extteme contempt. He took 
f ■ I il caie ot the petitions that were given 
hx i by poor and opprell people. But his 
gicat '/cal for religion crowned all the 
rcil — it was not an angry heat about it 
that ac'>uatcd him. but it was a true tender- 
nefs of confcience, founded on the love of 
God and his neighbour. Idiefe extraordi- 
nary qualities, fet oft' with great fweetncl's 
and affability, made him univerfilly be- 
loved by his people. Burnet. 

§ 8 5 Another Char airier E i) w a R i) V 1 . 

All the Englifli hiftorians dwell with 
pleafure on the excellencies of tiiis young 
prince, whom the llattcnng promiies of 
hope, joined to many real virtues, h.id 
made au objee^l. of the moll tender aliv e- 
tions of the public. He pofleflcd mihln.els 
of difpofition, application to lludy and 
bufinefs, a capacity to learn and ju'|ge, 
and an attachment to equity and jullic'*. 
He feems only to have coniiac^ted, from 
his education, and fioin tlic age in whieii 
he lived, ton much of a n.aritnv prepodi I- 
fion in matters of religion, which made 
him incline Ibmewhat to bigotiy and per- 
fccution. But as the bigotry of Protell- 
ants, lefs governed by pt lefts, lies under 
more reftraints than tliat of Catlioiics, the 
eft'edts of t'liis malignant quality vveu' the 
leis to be apprelicndcd, if a longer lile Iiad 
been granted to young Kduaid. Ilumr. 

§ S6. Another Char ae/er of \ 1 . 

Edward is celebrated by hiftorians for 
the beauty ot his peifon, the fweetnefs of 
his difpofition, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. By tliat time he lud attained his 
lixtecnth year, he underilood the Greek, 
Latin, Ficnch, Italian, and Snanilh lan- 
guages ; he was verfed in the fcicnces of 
logic, inuftc, natural philofophy, and mailer 
of all thcologic il difputcs ; inlomuch that 
the famous Ca.rd.inus, in his return from 
Scotland, viliting the Knglilh c>mrt, was 
aftonidied at the progrcls he had made in 
learning ; and afterwards extolled him in 
his works as a prodigy cf nature. i\c>t- 
w idtftanding thefe enconuums, he fcciiis to 


have had an ingredient of bigotry in h^. 
difpofition, that would have rendered him 
very troubleforne to thofe of tender con- 
fciences, who might have happened to dif- 
fer with him in religious principles; noi^ 
can we reconcile either to his boafted hu- 
manity or penetration, his confenting to the 
death of his uncle, who had ferved Inm 
faithfully; unlefs we fuppofe he wanted 
refolution to vviihftand the importunities of 
his minifters, and was deficient in tliat vi- 
gour bf mind, which often exifts indepen- 
dent of learning and culture. Smollett. 

§ Vi/. Char at ler M A R V . 

It is not ncceflhry to employ main 
words in drawdng the chaiaOer of this 
princefs. S!ie poft'efred few qualities either 
eihmablc or amiable, and herperionuas 
as little engaging as her beh.niou/ and 
addicfs. Obdimicy, bigoti y, violence, cru- 
eh\', rnahgiiity, revenge, andi tyranny ; 
everv Cl! cumllince ofliei cliarai^Icr took 
a tiniftiiie fiom her bad temper and nar- 
row undei ibinding. And amidll that com- 
plication of \ices wliich entered into lien 
compolilioiu we lhall Icarcely find^ any 
virtue but fincciity; a quabty which flie 
feems to hj\e maintained tliroughout her 
whole life, excepi in tlie. beginning of her 
re'gn, wiicn the neceflitv of her aftair 
obliged il n* to mak(' lorne promiles to the 
Ibou.hmtm uliicli llic ccitainly never in- 
tended to iwnunin. But in thefe calcs a 
w e.ik Ing'oied woman, i.n ler the go\ern- 
me.U ofpiicn'L, e.ifdy finds cafuift i v fulh-^ 
cient to jnlhfv' to herli-b' Lht: 'vlohiiion of 
an engigcinf nt. She appcnir , as well a> 
I'cr faliicr, to iiave been iiifceptible of feme 
atLaclunent cL fiiendluip; and that w iihout 
capiice and jnconllant y, v inch were fo le- 
mnrkrddc in the condiwt of tl.at monarch, 
'I’o whicli wc may add, that in many cir- 
cumftances of l:er life, llie gave inodcatior 
of refolution and vigour of mind ; a qw* 
litv which feems to trave bc-m inheient i'"’ 
hei family. 

Lied Nov. 7> A. D. 1558. 

§ 88. Ainothcr Char niter r r M a R v . 

We have alrcadv obierved, chat tne Ciia- 
raclei Iftics of hlaiv were bigotry and re- 
venge; uc ilaadl onL'^ aJi, tiutt live was 
proui, impel ioius fiovvard, avaricious, and 
wholly deiliLutc of eveiy agreeable quali- 
fication. Smollett. 

§ 89. Chararter of K L i / A B E T H . 

Elizabeth had a great deal of wit. 
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\rfts naturally of a found ^nd folid judg- 
m^nt. This was vifiblc by her whole 
i^aaagcment, from one end of lier reign 
to the other. Nothing fhews her capacity 
more, than her addrels in farmounting all 
the difiiculties and troubles cieatcd by her 
enemies, efpecially when it is confidered 
who thele enemies were ; perfons the moll 
powerful, the mod artful, the rnoll fubtile, 
.:nd the lead fcrupulous in I'.urcpe. d'he 
following are the maxims which Ihc laid 
down for the rule and mealuics of her 
whole condudl, and from whicli Ihe never 
fverved: “lb make herfclf beloved by 
“ her people : To be frugal of her trea- 
“ fare: To keep up didcniion amongll 
“ her neighbours.^ 

Her enemies pretend that her abilities 
conlidcd wholly in overiliained diilimula- 
aon, and a _ profound hypocrify. In a 
woid, they fay flic was a perfcT come- 
dian. For my part, 1 don’t deny that flic 
made great ufe of diflinmlation, as well 
with regard to the courts of France and 
Spain, as to the queen of Scotland and the 
Scots. 1 am alfo perlnaded that, beliig 
as much concerned to gain the love and 
cilcem of her fubjecd ., flie ade^ded to IjXMk 
ficquenily, and with exaggeiation, of her 
trader .afledlion for them. And that the 
had a mind to make it believed that llie 
dad fome things from an exceflivc love to 
h i people, which flic was led to more by 
he r own interefl. 

Avarice is another fliiiing which her 
''•Ml fiends reproach her with. I will not 
'kny that Ihe vvas too parfiinonions, and 
upon fome occaflons Hack too dole to the 
nia'^ims Ihc had laid down, not to be at any 
r >pcncc but what was abfoluLcly ncceflhiy. 

I iowever in general 1 m lintain, liiat il her 
c.icamflanccs did not require her to be 
Y>vetous, at leak tiicy required that flic 
h''ould not part with her money but with 
I teit caution, botli in order to prcfcive 
ndedion of her people, and to keep 
hv rielf always in a condition to withlland 
iicr enemies. 

^ ^he is accufed alfo of not being fo 
Ciiaite, as (he affefled to appear. Nay, 
kuic pretend that there are novv in Kng- 
und, the defeendants of a daughter Ihe 
u id by the Karl of Lelceller j but as 
^'f'crto nobody has. undertaken to pro- 
b ICC any proofs of this accufation, one 
ly fafely reckon it among the flanders 
'‘Much they endeavoured to ftain her repu- 
with, both in her life-time and af^ter 
deceafe. 
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. It is not lo c.afy to jullify her concerning 
the death of the queen of Scots. Here it 
mull be owned ihe facririced equity, julticc,^ 
and it m ly be her own confcicnce, to her 
fafety. If Mary was guilty of the mur- 
der of her hufband, as there is grouinl to 
believe, it was not Fdi/.abcth’s Iniiinels to 
punifli her for it. And truly it was not 
for that flic look away her life ; liut llio 
made ufe of that pretence to detain hei 
in priibn, under tlie deceitful colour of 
making her innocence apj^ar. On this 
occafion her iliiiiimdation I'.as Manie-wor 
thy. 'Flii^ firll piece of injullice, drew 
her in aftei wards to iile a woiid of aitfil 
devices to get apietence to render Maiy’s 
imprifonment perpetual. Fioin hence aiofe 
in thtt end, the ncceility of putting her to 
death on the fcnffold. "Fhis doubilefs is 
Elizabeth’s great bleniifli, which maniiellly 
proves to wdiat degree ihe c.iriicd the fear 
of lofing a crown. The continual fear and 
uneafliiefs flic w.i', undci on that account, 
is what chaiadterifes her leign, becaufe it: 
was the main fpilng of alinoll all lier 
n<I:lions. 'Flie bell thing that can be faid 
in FJizibcih’s behalf is, that the <juecn of 
Scots and licr friends had bionglit inattci a 
to fucli a pals, that one of the two queens 
mull peiiih, .ind it was natuial that the 
w cakellfliould fall, f don’t believe any- 
body ever queilloncd her being a true 
Piotcllant. But, as it w.is her intcrcll to 
be fo, loinc liavc taken occafion to doubt 
whether the zeal flu* exprefled for iier re- 
ligion, \va% the cffecl of licr pcrfuafion or 
policy. All that can be faid is, that file 
happened Ibmctimcs to prefer her temporal 
concerns', before thole of religion. To 
fum up in two words w’hat may feiie to 
fbi'in Fdiz.ibetli’s cliaradcr, I lliall add, 
flic was a good and il’ullrious queen, with 
many viitucs .md noMc qualities, and few 
faults, but W’hat ought above all things 
to make her rnemOiV piccioiis is, that flu: 
caufed the Engilih to enjoy a date of feli- 
city unknvivvn to their anccllors, under 
moll part of the kings, her predeceffoi s. 

Died March 7.1, 1603, aged 70, having 
reigned 4 ycais, 4 months, .md .S d.iys. 

Raptu, 

§ 90. Another CbaraRcr of E l i z a B E r H . 

There arc few great perfonages in hif- 
tory who jVu'-e been more cxpoled to the 
calumny of enemies, and t’le adulation of 
fiiends, tjian queen Elizabeth; and yet 
the^e is fcarcc any whole reputation has 
been more ccitindy d.ternnne'd, by tlie 
uiianimous 
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unanimous confent of pofterity. The un- 
ulual length of her adminiftration, and the 
llrong features of her charader, were able 
to overcome all prejudices ; and obliging 
her detradors to abate much of their in - 
vedives, and her admirers fomewhat their 
p<inegyricks, have at laft, in fpite of poli- 
tical fartions, and, what is more, of reli- 
gious animofuies, produced an uniform 
judgment with regard to her conduct. 
Ifer vigour, her conftancy, her magnani- 
mity, her penetration, and vigilance, are 
allowed to merit the hlgheft pr.iife, and ap- 
pear not to have been furpalTed by any 
perfon who ever filled a throne. A conduct 
lets vigorous, lefs imperious ; more fincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requifite to form a perfect chai/Xler. 
By the force of her mind, Ihe controuled 
all her more ailive and Wronger qualities, 
and prevented them from running into 
excefs. Her heroifm was exempt from all 
temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
tVicndlhip from partiality, her adlive fpirit 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not heifclf with equal care, or 
equal fuccefs from loffer infiimities; the 
rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of admira- 
tion, the jcaloufy of love, and the tallies of 
anger. 

Her /Ingular talents for government 
were founded equally on her temper and 
on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command of herfelf, the obtained an un- 
controuled afeendant over her people; and 
while file merited all their elleem by her 
real virtues, fhe alfo engaged their jfteflion 
by her pretended ones. F e\v fov'creigns of 
England fuccecdcd to the throne in more 
difficult circumftances ; and none ever con • 
duited the government with Inch uniform 
fuccefs and felicity. Though unacquainted 
with the pradicc of toleration, the true 
fecrct for managing religious fa^flions, Ihc 
preferved her people, by her fuperior 
providence, from thofe confufions in which 
theological controverfy had involved all 
the neighbouring nations: and though her 
enemies were the moll powerful piinces in 
Elurope, the moll aflivc, the moll cntcr- 
pri/ing, the lead fcrupulous, (he was able 
by her vigour to make deep inipiellions on 
thcii Hate; her own greatnefs me.in while 
untouched and unimpaired. 

The wife minillcrs and brave warriors, 
who flourirtied during her reign, fharc the 
praife of her fuccefs ; but inllead of IciTen- 
ing the applaufe due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed all uf 


them their advancement to her choice, tkev 
were fupported by her conllancy ; and w i:ii 
all their ability they were never able 
acquire any undue afeendant over her. l>i 
her family, in her court, in her kingeio-n, 
Ihe remained equally miftrcE. 'Fhe foice 
of the tender palhons was great over her. 
but the force of her mind wa.s Hill fuperini ; 
and the combat which hci viilory viiiMv 
coH her, ferves only to difplay the linr.nei^ 
of her refolution, and the loftinefs of hei 
ambitious fentiments. 

The fiime of this princefs, though it 
furmounted the prejudices both of fadion 
and bigotry, yet lies Hill expofed to ano- 
ther prejudice which is more durable, he- 
caufe more natural, and which, according 
to the different views in which wc furvev 
her, is capable either of exalting be\oud 
mcafure, or diminilhing the luHre of her 
char.nfler. This prejudice is founded in 
confideration of her fex. When we con- 
template her as a woman, we are apt to be 
Hruck with the higheH admiration of her 
gicat qualities and extenfive capacity ; but 
we are apt alfo to require fome more foft- 
nefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity of 
temper, fome of tliofe amiable weakne(Ie‘ 
by wJiich her fex is diHinguilhed. But tlie 
true method of cHimating her merit is, to 
lay afidc all thofe confiderations, and con- 
Hder her merely as a rational being, placed 
in authority, and entruHed with the go- 
vernment of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her a.-, r 
wife, or a millrcfs ; but her qualities as a 
fovereign, though with fome confiderable 
exceptions, are the objedf of undifputed 
applaufe and approbation. 

# * ♦ # • 

* * * * ^ 

left unjjnijhed hy Humt. 

§91. Another CharaSJcr E r. i z a B e t h . 

Elizabeth, in her perfon, was mafculine, 
tall, llraight, and Hro^g-limbed, with an 
high, round foi-ehead, brown eyes, fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and ycllov 
hair; flic danced with great agility; her 
voice was Hrong and Hirill ; fhe underHood 
mufic, and played upon fcveral inHruments. 
She pofleffed an excellent memory, and 
underHood the dead and living languagr^>> 
and made good proficiency in the^feie 
and was well read in hiHory. Her con- 
verfcitioii was fpriglitly and agreeable, her 
judgment folid, her apprehenfion acute, 
licr application indefatigable, and her cou- 
rage wwincible. She was the great bul- 
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w.irk of the Protclhint religion; flie was 
jvia.'ily commen lihle for hergener.il re- 
gard to ti'ie impartial aJminillr.ition of 
jii [ice ; and even for her rigid a'cononiy, 
which fived trie pub'ic money, .ind evinced 
that love for her people which file fo 
u. irmly profefied. Yet llie deviated ifom 
juilicc in feme inllances when her intereft 
and pahions were concerned; and. not- 
withlianding all her great qualities, wc 
cannot deny Ihc was vain, proud, imperi- 
ous, .and in fome cafes cruel : her predo- 
minant pallion was jealoufy and avarice ; 
though (he was alfo fubjccR to fuch violent 
gulls of anger as overwhelmed all regard 
to the dignity of her Ration, and even 
hurried her beyond the common bounds of 
decency. She was wife and Ready in her 
piinciples of government, .and above all 
piinccs fortunate in a iniiiiRry. 

SmoIIcii, 


famili. 




^ 92 . Chara.ier of ] .\uzs 
fames was of a middle Raturc, of a fine 
complexion, and a foft flcin ; his pei (bn 
plump, but not corpulent, his eyes large 
and rolling, his beard thin, his tongue too 
liig for his mouth, his countenance dif- 
agiceable, his air awkward, and his gait 
remarkably ungraceful, from a weaknefs 
in his knevs that prevented Ids walkin<»- 
Hithout affiRancc; he was tolerably temt 
pcr.itc in his diet, but drank of little clfe 
than rich and Rrong wines. His cluuMacr, 
from the variety of grotcfque qualities that 
compofe it, is not eafy to be delineated. 
Hie virtues he poRelfed were fo loaded 
'■'It I a greater proportion of their neigh- 
tJouang vices, th.ai they exhibit no lights, 
t<i et otFthe dark fliades ; his piiiiciplcs of 
gmieroluy were tainted by fuch a childifh 
without means 


>.ir conveifuion, both in wticing ami 
m fpeakmg, was ll nifej with vulgar and in- 
decent phiaits. 'I'liougli proud and airo- 
g,ant in his temper, and*^ fail of the impoi- 
Unce of Lis fiaiion, he defc.mded to buf- 
foonry, and l.iRered his f.i\ouriie'> to ad- 
dreKhim ill die moil dilkfpiaful tcims of 
grofs familial ity. 

Himfclf alleged a fententious wit, but 
rofe IK) higher in thofe attempts thin to 
quaint, and often Rale corcciis. His edu- 
cation had been a moic learned one than is 
commonly bcRowed on princes ; this, f om 
the conceit it gave him, turned our a verv 
diradvantagcon.s circumilancc, by coiUraH- 
ing his opinions to Pis oun narrow vlc^vs; 
his pretences to a confummatc knowledge 
in divinity, politics, and the art of govern- 
ing, cxpole him to a high degree "of ridi- 
cule; his condud Ricvving him more tina 
commonly deficient in airthefe points. His 
romantic idea of the natural rights ofpiin- 
ecs, caufed him publicly to avow picten- 
fions that imprcRed into the minds of the 
people .an incurable jealouiV ; this, with an 
aR'ed. ition of a profound Ikill in the art of 
diflembling, or kingcr.aft, as he termed it, 
rendered him the objed of fear and dii- 
truil ; when at tlie fame time he was liim- 
felf tlie only dupe to an imperiineiu, ulelels 
hypocrify. 

If the I.iws and conditution of Fmgland 
received no prejudice from his govei nnicnt. 
it was owing to his want of ability to eifed 
a change fuitable to the purpofe of an ar- 
bitrary fway. Stained with thel'e viers, and 
fullied wilhthefe wcakncfles, if he is even 
exempt fiom our hatred, the exenq^tlon 
muRarlfe from moti\es of contempt. Hef- 
picable as he appears through his ov. n 
Britannic government, his behaviour wlien 
king of Scotland was in many points un- 
exceptionable ; but, Inioxicaied with the 


him obligations, and fubjeded power he received over a people whole 

lar il/-^ uecefiity of attempting irregu- privileges were but fceblv cRabliHied, and 
^nonev^^ who had been long fubjeded to civil and 

. • ts iricnolhip, not to give it the ccclcfiaRical tyranny, lie at once flung off 


anm of vice, was directed by fo puerile a 
• nev, and fo ablurd a caprice, that the ob- 


[ancy 

were contemptible, and its con- 
"dueiKes attended wdth fuch an unmerited 
Favours, that it was perhaps 
Poir?r a ^fS.^P'ionable quality of anv Lc 
r rin^a^i * ‘^blindions were formed on 
Hn *^FfeJfif]tnefs ; he valued noper- 
endowments that could not be 
(ubfervientto hi, pleafures or his in- 
he rarely advaiicjd any 
w'oith to pieferment. Hii 


that moderation that hid his defoi mines 
from the common eye. It is .illcdgcJ, tiiat 
the conuption he met with in the court of 
England, and the tlmc-ferving genius of 
the EngliRi noblemen, wcie tliegieat means 
tliat debauched him from Ids ciH’umfped 
condud. Among the forwaidvR of tne 
wottidefs tribe was Cecil, afteiwaidi Earl 
of Salifbury, who told him on liis corning 
to the crown, that he Riould fmd his Eng- 
lifli fubjeds like afles, on whom lie might 
lay any burden, and fhouli need neither 
3 C lit 
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bit nof bridle, but their afl'cs ears. Died 
March 27, A.D. 1625. Aged 59. 

hlaca’ilay. 

§ 93 * CharaSitcr ^ 

James was in his ftaturc of* the middle 
fize, inclining to corpulency; his forehead 
was high, his beard fcanty, and his afpci^t 
mean ; his eyes, which were weak: and lan- 
guid, He rolled about incehantly, as if in 
quell of novelty; his tongue was fo large, 
that it! fpeaking or drinking, he bcilaO- 
bered the by-llanders ; his knees were fo 
weak as to bend under the weiglit of his 
body; his add refs \va^ awkward, and his 
appearance flovenly. I'here was nothing 
dignified either in the coinpofition of his 
i^i»d or perfon. We have in the couifj 
of his reign exhibited repeated inilances of 
his ridiculous vanity, piejudices, piofulion, 
folly, and littlcnefs of foul. All that w e 
can add in his favour is, that he was avcilc 
to cruelty and injulHcc ; very little addict- 
ed to excefs, temperate in his ineab, Lind to 
his fervants and even delirous of acquinnp- 
the love of his fubjed^s, by gi anting tha^ 
as a favour, which they claimed as a pti- 
vilege. His reign, though ignoble to him- 
felf, was happy to his people. "I'hey weic- 
enriched by commerce, which no war in- 
terrupted. They felt no leverc iinpofi- 
tions ; and the commons imde confid#rablc 
progrefs in afeertaining the liberties of the 
Sm/Zer/. 

§ 94 * -Another Charadtr of | ames . 

No prince, fo little enterpiiving and fo 
inoffenlive, was ever fo much e.vpolcd to 
the oppofitc extremes of calumny and Hat- 
tery, of fatire and pancgyiic. And the 
fadlions which began in his time, being Hill 
continued, have made his charadler be as 
much difputed to this day, as is commonly 
that 6f princes who are our contemporaries. 
Many virtues, however, it mull be owmed, 
he Was poflefled of; but not one of them 
pure, ol* free from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His gencrofity bor- 
dered on profufion, his learning on pe- 
dantry, his pacific difpofuion on pufillani- 
mity, his wifdom on cunning, his friend- 
Ihip on light fancy, and boyifli fondn^s. 
While he imagined ‘that he was onlymain- 
’taining his own iluthoritv, he fnay perhaps 
bs iiifp’ected in lomc of his adlions. and 
Ihll more of his pretcnfions, to have en- 
croached on the liberties of his people. 


acts in prose. 

While he endeavoured, by an ftxadl neti- 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his 
neighbours, he was able to preferve fully 
the ellecm and regard of none. His c.n 
pacity w a^ confidcrable, but fitter to dif. 
courfe on general maxh'As than to condu^ 
any intiicate bufinefs. 

His intentious were juft, but more adapt- 
ed to the conduct of private life, than to 
the government of kingdoms. Awkwaid 
in his peiTon, and ungainly in his man- 
ners, he was ill qualified to command ic- 
Ipcdt : paitial and undifeerning in his af- 
fe<::iinns, he w as little fitted to^acquire ge- 
neial love. Of a feeble temper more tlian 
of a fru<rai judgment ; expofed to our ri- 
dicule fjom fjs vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from piide and 
arrogance. .And upon the whole it mnv 
be {nonounced of his chara»^ler, that all his 
qualities weic fullietl with weaknefs, nii 1 
embeiHilK'd l)y humanity. Political cou- 
rage lie u .IS cel tainly devoid of ; and fumi 
th' hce ehi -liy is derived the llrong pre- 
judice which prev'ails againll his perfoiml 
I’l.ivejy; an inference, however, W'hiih 
D'ulr |)j 0M.1) fioin general experience, 
to be extiemely f.dlacious, Hume. 

§ 9;. Chara.’lcr of hWLs. 

'1 i’.c pi iiiei[ml tiling which is made to 
lerve foi matter loi king James’s pine- 
gyiic, is tlie conftant peace he caufed ln^ 
luhjeels to enjoy. Idiis cannot be laid to 
be tile elieel of ^ liance, fincc it clcarlv np- 
pc.in, ir was Lis foie, or at Icall his thud’ 

■ .nn in the I’ole coLiile of Ids adminiftni- 
tion. Nothing, l.iy iiis fiends, is mnie 
worthy a gteat Ling than fuch a delign. 
Hut the lame deiign lol'es all its mciit, li 
l.'ie prince dilcovers by Jiis condufl, th.it 
he pivderxcs |K*.ice only out of fear, caic- 
lelliicls, excefliVe love of eafe and repole; 
and king James’s whole belfaviour ihcwj 
he adcil r.om thef'e motives, though he 
coloured it with the pretence of his affec- 
tion for the people. ^ 

His libeiality, which fome praife him 
ioZ, is exclaimed againll by others as* pro- 
digality. 'Phele lall pretend he ga\c 
Without mealurc aiul diferetibn, without 
any regard to his own wants, or the me- 
rit of thole whom he heaped his favours 
up>on. 

As to his manners, writers are no lefs 
divided : fome will have him to be looked 
on as a very wife and virtuous prince; 
whim others fpeak of him as a prince ot 
a diftblute life, given t 9 drinking, apd a 

13 
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'.'icat rwcarcr in common conveiTation» ef- 
pccially when in a paflion. He is likcwilc 
tived with diflblving the Earl of Eflcx’s 
iniriiac>C, ,the pardoning the Karl and 
Cnuntefs of Somcrlbt, the death ot' Sir 
W.iltcr R<rIeioh, and the confidence where^ 
Avitii in full parliament he called God to 
witnefs, that he never had any thoughts of 
yuing tlic P.ipills a toleration, which he 
r.Mild not allirni but by means of fome 
mental refcrvation. 

hut wliaicver may be faid for or againll 
f mv- .S perfon, it is certain England ne- 
'vjr ll niriihed lefs tlian in Ids leign; tlie 
hrv^hih law themfelves cxpoled to the in- 
rilts .aul jells of other nations, and all the 
world in general threw the blame on the 

hllig. IkJ/H//. 

^ c)Ci. Character of Char l e s I. 

Such was the unworthy and unexampled 
iM': ol' Chailcs 1 . king of England, who 
Ml a ficrifice to the moll atiocious info- 
Icucc of treafon, in the foity-ninth year of 
1.1 1 age, and in the twenty-fourth of his 
High. He was a prince of a middling Iki- 
robull, and welUpioportioned. His 
inii was of a dark colour, hi.-) forehead 
high, his complexion pale, his vifige long, 
aid his alpebl melancholy, IJecscelkd 
a iiding, and other manly cxcicifes; he 
"uiei a good underllanding from na- 
and hud cultivated itwithgicat afli- 
aiiii' . Ills peiception was clear and acute, 
hi’ indgmcni folid and denfivc; ho pof- 
' hi’.i a leHncd talle for the liberal arts, 
aid was a munilicent pation to thofe who 
cyilediu painting, leulpture, mufic, and 
■u' uteri uie. In Ihs private morals heuns 
"^Mi'etlicr unblcmillicJ and e.vcmplary. 
krwas nieic’ful, modeil, challe, teinpe* 
'•itN leligious, pcrfonally brave, and v/e 
'-g join the i^oblc hilloiian in faying, 
lie V. a., the v/orthietl gentleman, tire bell 
‘Til 'ter, the bell trieud", the bclc hufband, 
hell father, and bell chrilliin of 
iiieagc in which he lived.” He had the 
a iortunc to bc bred up in high notions of 
I'- prerogative, which he thought his ho- 
‘ iTai and his duty obliged him to main- 
‘ 'T- lie lived at a time when the fpirit 
' * jhc people became too mighty for tEofe 
1^' ^‘T^'Tts which the regal power derived 
■fm the cOnUitution ; and wheii the tide 
■ began ’ to overbear the reli- 

L- ^ country, to which he wascon- 
^^enuouny devoted, he fuffered himfelf 
onlv counfellors, who were not 

‘ to himfelf in knowledge and 
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judgment, but generally proud, partial, 
and intlexible ; .md fiom an excefs of con- 
jugal aflebVion that bordered upon wcak- 
nels, he paid too much ilefercncc to the 
advice aiivl defircs of his confort, who was 
lupcrllitioully attached to the cirors of po- 
pci v, and importuned him inccflantly ii|‘ 
i.ivour of the Roman Catholics. 

Such were the fouices of all that milgo- 
vcinmcnt whicli was imputed to liiin dur- 
ing the hril fifteen years of his reign. 
From the beginning of t!ie civil w.ir to his 
f ital cataihophe, his condufl fccins to have 
been unexceptionable. His infimiities and 
impel fcMii'ns have been candidly owned in 
the courfe ot this nai ration. He was not 
very liberal to his dependants; his conver- 
fition was not cafy, nor jiis add refs pleaf- 
ing ; yet the probity of his heart, and the 
innocence of his mantun*:, won the affec- 
tion of all wlio attended Ids perfon, not 
even excepting tliofc who Iiad the charge 
of his confinement. In a woid, lie cer- 
tainly defcivcd the epithet of a virtuous 
piince, though he wanted fome of thofe 
Ihining (jualities whicli conllitutc the cha- 
larilcrof a great monarch. Beheaded Ja- 
nuary 30, 1648 9. Smollett » 

§ 97. Another Char after (t/'Ch ARLES I. 

'Ehe charabder of this prince, as that of 
moll men, if not of all men, was mixed, but 
his viitues predominated extremely above 
his vices; or, moie pioperly fpcaking, his 
imperfcillions : for fcaicc any of ids faults 
niofe to that pitch, as to merit the appel- 
lation of vices, 'Eg conlider him in the 
moll fivouiablc light, it may be affirmed, 
that hi. dignity was exempted from pride. 
Ids humanity tioni weaknefs. Ids bravery 
from radmefs, his temperance fiom au- 
ilcrity, and his frugality from avarice : all 
thefe virtues in him maintained their pro- 
per bounds, and merited unreferved praife. 
'Eo fpeak the moil harfldy of him, wc may 
affirm, that many of his good qualities >vere 
attended wiili fome latent frailty, which, 
though fecndngly inconfiderabje, was able, 
wdien fecondedby the extreme malevolence 
of his fortune, to difappoint them of all 
their influence. His beneficent difpofition 
was clouded by a manner not gracious, his 
virtue was tiiRfured with fuperllition, his 
good fenfe was disfigured by a deference 
to perfbns of a capacity much infetior to 
his own, and his moderate temper exempt- 
ed’ him not from haily and precipitate re- 
folutions. He deferves the epithet of a 
good, rather than of a great man j and was 
3 C 2 more 
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mo*"'.* fitted to rule in a regular cflablifhcd 
governiTi' nt, tlian cither to give way to the 
c'^croichmcnts of a popular aflcmbly, or 
friallv to fubd'ie their pictcnfione. He 
V. luted fiipplenefs and dexterity fufRcicnt 
for liic firli m - durc ; he was not ciidowed 
vvi h vigour requifitc for U.e fecond. Had 
he been born an abiolute prince, his hu- 
in inity and goOsl fenfe had rcndcicd his 
reign h’ppy, and his memory picciou*;. 
Had the limitations enthe prerogative been 
in hii time quite fixed and certain, his in- 
tegrity had made him regard as facred the 
boundaries of the cnnfiitulion. Unhappily 
his fitc threw him into a pciiod, when the 
precedents of many former reigns favoured 
lirongly of aibitrarv power, and the genius 
of the people ran violcMitly towaids liberty. 
And if his political prudence was not fuf- 
ficient to extiicate him from fo perilous a 
fnuation, he may be exculed ; fince, even 
after tile event, sslien it is commonly eafy 
to corrc( 5 \ all citors, one is at a lofs to de- 
termine what conrlnrt in liis circumflnnccs 
would have maintained the authority of 
the emwn, a'nl picferved the peace of the 
nation. Expos'd without levcnuc, without 
arms> to the afl'ault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted ficbons; it was never per- 
mitted him, but with the molf fatal con- 
fcquences, to commit the fmallcft midnhe; 
a condition too rigorous to be impoled on 
the greatefi human capacity. 

Some hillorians have rafaly qucflloncd 
the good faith of this prince : but, for this 
reproach, tlic moll malignant ferutiny of 
his condinld, which in every circumllance 
is now thoroughly know n, alfords not any 
reafonable foundation. On the contra' y, 
if we confider the e.xttemc difficulties to 
which’ he was fo frequently reduced, and 
compare the fincerity ofhis profelfions ami 
declarations, we fh.ill avow, that probity 
and hemour ought jullly to be numbered 
among his mod (hining qualities. Ineveiy 
treaty, thofe copcelllons which he thought 
in conkicwcc he could not maintain, he 
never would by any motive or pcrfuafion 
be induced to make. 

And thoinjh foiiie violations of the pe- 
tition of riglit may be imput^'d to him; 
taofe a:(* moie to be ascribed to the ne- 
cefiiry of his fituation, aid to the lofty 
iviuas of roval prerog.' tive which he had 
imbibed, iJian to any failure of the inte- 
grity of his priiciples. 'i’his prince was 
of a comely prefenCe; of a fweet and me- 
lonciioly aipec't; his faco was regular. 


handfomc, and well ermplexioned ; hi« 
body ftrong, healthy, and juftly propoiti- 
oned; and being of middle llature, he wa^ 
capable of enduring the greated fatigucb. 
He excelled in horfemanfliip and other ex 
eiclfes;and he pofiefled all the extciior, 
as well as many of the efi’ential qualitic', 
which form an accomplidied prince. 

Hu we. 

§ 98. Another C'mraSlcr ^/'Charles 1. 

In the chara<^ter of Chailcs, as reprefeiit. 
cd by his panegyrifis, we find the qualiiics 
of temperance, cliaftity, regularity, pietv, 
equity, humanity, dignity, condefeenfu n, 
and equanimity ; fonie have gone fo fat ab 
to allow him integrity, and many wrucr^ 
who condemn his political principles give 
him the title of a moral man. In the com- 
p.iri:on of this reprefentation with Chaile ’ > 
copduH, accurately and juftly deferibed, it 
is db'cernible that vices of the worft tni- 
dcncy, when (haded by a plaufible and fci 
m.il cariiage, when concoidant to the iu- 
terefts of a fadion, and the prejudices of 
the vulgar, aftume the appearances of, .11 d 
aie impoled on tlie credulous woild as 
virtues of the firft rank. 

P.ifiion for power was Charles’s predo^ 
minant vice; idolotry td his regal preto- 
gatives, his governing principle. T!ie m* 
tcrells of the crown, legitimated cvei) 
mcafure, and fandllficd in his eye the 
wideft deviation from monil rule. 

Neither gratitude, clemency, humanit\, 
equity, nor gencrofity, have place in the 
fair part of Charles’s chnradfer ; ol tht 
virtues of temperance, foititude, and p *- 
fonal bravely, he was undeniably poibll d 
His manners partook ofdilfipaiion, and In 
converfation of the indecency of a court. 
His chaftity has been called in queftion,!-'* 
an author of the higlieil re, utc ; andweie 
it allowed, it was tainted by an excefs of 
uxorioufnefs, which gave it the piopertie 
and the confequences of vice. 'I'lie want 
of integrity is manifeft in every part ol 
his condu^ft ; which, w hether the corruption 
of his judgment or heart, loft him fair op- 
portunities of reinftatement in the throu ’. 
and was the vice for which above all othni> 
hf* paid the tribute of his life. His iniri- 
leftual powers were naturally good, ana 
fo improved by a continual excrcifc, tb.^t 
though in the beginning of his reign h ’ 
fpoke with difticulty and hefitation, tovvan'x 
the clofe of his life he difeovered in 
wiitings purity of language and dignlt)' ^ 
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{ivle; in his debates elocution, and quick- 
nds ol perc^tion. The high opinion he 
entertained of regal dignity, occalioncd him 
toobferve a ftatelinels and imperioufncfs in 
his manner; which, to the rational and 
intelligent, was unamiable and ofFenfive; 
by the weak and formal it was milLikcn 
lor dignity. 

In tlie excrcife of horfemanlhip he ex- 
celled; had a good talle, and even flcill, in 
I’everal of the polite arts ; but though a 
proheient in foine branches of literature, 
uns no encouiagcr of uCeful learning, and 
Djly patronized adepts in jargon of the 
divine right, and utility of kings and bi- 
ih tps. His unJerlbinding in this point 
u.is lb depraved by the prcju lices of his 
education, the flattery of pi iclh, and the 
alfecdions of his heart, that he would never 
tnduie converfation which tended to in- 
culcate the principles of equal right in 
men; and notwithllanding that the par i- 
cularity of his fituation cnfoiced his at- 
tention to dodfrines of this kind, he w<*nt 
out of the world with the fame fond preju- 
dices with which he had been fblhT<*d in 
his nurfery, and cajoled in the zenith of his 
power, 

Charles was of a middle llature, his body 
llrong, healthy, and julHy proportioned ; 
and his afpeft melancholy, yet not unph al- 
ing. His furviving ilfue, were three Tons 
and three daughters. He was executed m 
the 4^th year of his age, and buried, by' 
the appointment of the parliament, at 
^Vind^or, decently, yet without pomp, 

Macaulay, 

S 99. CbaraSIcr of Oliver Crom- 
well *. 

Oliver Cromwell wms of a rcbull make 
and conlUtution, his afped manly though 
clownilb. His education extended no far- 
ther than a fuperheial knowledge of the 
katin tongue, but he inherited great ta- 
k’lUs from nature ; though they were fuch 
as he could not have excited to advantage 
at any jundure than that of a civil war, 
inliamed by religious contells. His cha- 
rade r was formed from an amazing con- 
jnndure of enthufiarm, hypocrily, and am- 
bition. He was poflefled of courage and 
rciblution, that ovci looked alldangers, and 
flu no difliculties. He dived into the cha- 
racters of mankind with wonderful fag4- 

* From Noble's IVJemoirs of the IVottdoral 
Cjuic uf Ciyjiiwejil, 
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city, whilll he concealed his own purpofcs, 
under the impenetrable Ihield of dilfimu- 
laiion. 

He reconcih'd the mod atrocious crime^s 
to the molt rigid notions of religious obli- 
gations. From the ieverell excicifc of de- 
votion, he relaxed into the moll ridiculous 
and idle buflbonry : yet Jir preferved the 
dignity and didance of bis char.nJter, in the 
miill of the coarfell familiarity. He was 
cruel and tyrannic from policy ; jull and 
temperate from inclination ; perplexed and 
defpicable in lii. difcoiule; clear and con- 
fiiinniate in his de.ignj ; li.iicuious in hb 
reveries; lelncvlable in his conduct; in a 
word, the lb ingell compound of villainy 
and viiiuc, bal'eneis and in ign.iniiniiy, ab* 
fuidity and good Icnfc, tii.'u we fiid on re- 
cord in tiic annals of mankind ■*. 

Kohle. 

% ICO. Chiii'a3er ^Charles U . 

If we furvey the chaia^ter of Charles 
the Second in the dilFercnt lights which it 
will admit of, it will appear very various, 
and give rife to different and even oppofite 
fentiments. When confidcred a.s a com- 
panion, he appears the molt amiable and 
engaging of men; and, indeed, in this view, 
his deportment mult be allowed a'together 
unexceptionable. His love of raillery was 
fo tempered with good-breeding, that it 
was never ofTenfivc. His propenfity to fa- 
tire was fo checked w itli difcrction, that his 
friends never dicaded their becoming the 
objed of it. His wit, to ufe tlie expreflion 
of one who knew him well, and who was 
JiMTifelf an ex<]uiriic judge -f , could not be 
faid fo much to be very refined or elevated, 
qucilicics apt to beget jealoufy and appre- 
henfion in company, as to be a plain, gain- 
ing, well-bred, recommending kind ofvidt. 
And though peihaps he talked more than 
I'tiiCt rules of behaviour might permit, men 
were fo pleafed with the affable, commuriW 

^ Cromwell tiled more than five millhms ia 
debt; lliough tlvc juiUameul had Icf. htni m the 
tre.vfury above five bundled iliouLind pmiiidk, .uid 
ia (loies Co liie value of feven hundred iliuUUiid 
jiounds. 

Richard, the foil of Crormvtdl, was procl.iimcd 
prtiteClor 111 Uis room *, but Richard, beinft of a 
veiy different dtfpuficutfi to his father, rcfigncd* 
hi', auth-Jtity the azd of A pul 1659 ; and fvun af- 
ter figned tiis abdication in form, and retired tu 
hv< levcr.'il years after his refigiiation, at full on 
the Comment, and afterward* ujpvw his -paternal 
fortune at home. 

-j- Mnu|uis of Halifax. 
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cative deportment of the monarch, tliat 
they always went away contented both with 
him and with tliemfelves. This indeed is 
the moft ihining part of theking’scharafter, 
and he fecms to have been fenfible of it : 
for he was fond of dropping the formalities 
of date, and of relapJing every moment 
into tile companion, 

in the duties of private life, his condua 
tlioujg 1 not free fiom exception, wa«, in the 
Jiiain Jaudable. He was an eafy ^cnerou. 
lover, a civil obliging hufband, a'friendJy 
brother, an indulgent father, and a rood- 
natured mailer. The volnnuiy fkaid- 
Ihips, however, which this prince coiur.Kil;- 
ed, nay, even his fenfe of gratitude, ere 
ieeble; and he never attaciied hinnclf to 
any of his minilters or courtiers with a 
very finccre afkaion. He believed them 
to have no other motive forfervinf. him but 
felf.intereil, and he was Hill ready, in his 
Turn, to iaenhee them to prefent cafe and 
convenience. 

PJ*^vate ch.iraa-r 
we wnll fa bounds to our pane^yi.c on 
Charles. The other parts of his conJikt 
may admit of ionic apology, but can de. 
a>rve Imall applaufc. He was indeed fo 
much htted for private life, preferably to 
public, that he even poUelll-d order, fnu 
gality,, ctJconomy in the former; was pio- 
fufe, thoughtlcrs, negligent in the latter. 
When we conlidcr him as a fovereign, his 
chara( 5 ler, though not altogetiier v"oid of 
virtues, was in the main dangeioiis to his 
people, and diihonotirable to lumlelf. Nev- 
igent of the intcrclls of the nation, cme- 
leis of it^ glory, averfe to its religion, lea^ 
Jous of Its liberty, lavilli of its trcalme, 
and fpanng only of its blood; he expofed 
It by^his meafures (though he appeared 
ever but m fport) to the danger of a fii- 
WOUS civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignommy of a foreign coiiteih Yet may 
all thefe enormities, if fViirly and cindidlv 
examined, be imputed, in a great meafurr, 

L temper: a fau't 

which,- however unfortunate in a monarch, 
n 15 ii^poiBhle for us to reg.ird with -icat 
levcnty. ^ 

It has been remarked of this king, that 
he never faid a foolim thing, nor evx-r did 
a wife one ; a cenfure, which, though too 
lar earned, fecms to have fomc foundation 
r 4k charaiifer and deportment. Died 
Feb. 6, 1 6Sf , aged 54. 

^ 10 1 , Aitdther Charadcr ^ C h A R l E s II. 
Charles ll. was in his perfon tall and 
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fwarthy, and his countenance marked v.i.i, 
Hrong, harfli lineaments. His penetration 
was keen, his judgment clear, his uikUn 
H anding extenfive, his converfation lively 
and entertaining, and he poffelled the \L 
lent of wit and ridicule. He was eafy of 
accefs, polite, and afi'able ; had he be n 
limited to a private Hation, he would have 
pa/led for the moft agreeable and beltn . 
tured man of the age in which helitcj 
His greateft enemies allow' him to ha -J 
been a civil hu/band, an obliging loveii an 
aHVaionate father, and an indulgent niaf- 
ter; even as a prince lie manifelled .;n 
avofion to cruelty and injullice Yet thele 
good q uai i t ics w ere m o r e t ha n o v e r - ba ! . 1 n c e - i 
by his weaknefs and defeas. Hh'wn,.. 
fcoHer at religion, and a libertine in J,i 
moral.-; cnrclek, indolent, profule, r 
doned to eiieminatc pleaiure, incapable of 
any noble cntei prize, a llranger to any 
manly fricndlhip and gratitude, deaf to the 
voice of honour, blind to the allorenn nt-. 
of glory, and, in a worJ, udiolly deflitute of 
evciy a^ive viKne. being himf.lf un- 
principled, he believed rnanlJlnd were falfe, 
perfidious, and inteielled; and thoiforJ 
pra^^ifed diffimulation for -his own conve- 
nience. He was Icrongly attached to the 
french manners, g^'Winment, and mo- 
narch; he was diffatisfied with his own b- 
mited prerogative. I'lie majority of hi, 
ow'n fubjeas he defpifed or hated, as Ka - 
pocrites, fanatics, and rejmbiicans, who 
had pcrfccuted his fither an 1 himfelf, .md 
fought the delbukdion of tjic mon.neha. 
Jn thefe fentiments, li- could not be iup- 
pofed to puifue the intcrcH of the nanm ; 
on the conn.iiy, he feemed to liiii k lii.ir 
his own fafciy was incompatilde v, iili tl-e 
honour and advantage of his people. 


§ 102, jhiolher (. havaticr C n a r 1, i- s II, 

I'hus lived and died king Charles the 
occond. He was tlie gieatefl inihincc in 
hillory of the various revolutions of which 
any one man feemed capable. He was hied 
up the hril tw'elvc years of Ins life, with the 
/plendour that became the heir of fo '^rt-at 
a crown. After that, he pafTcd through 
eighteen years in great inequalities, un- 
happy in the war, in the lofs of his father, 
and of the ciown of England,— While he 
was abroad at Paris, Colen, or BruHels, he 
never feemed to Jay any thing to heart. He 
purfued all his diverlions, and irregular 
picafures, in a free career ; and feemed to 
be as lerene under the lofs of a crown, as 

the 
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^|,e grcatcft philofophcr could have been. 
\or did he willingly hearken to .iny of 
thole projefts, with which, he compl.dncd 
ol:cr., his chancellor pcrfccutcd h.im. I'h.it 
in which he ft:emcd moil concerned was, to 
hnJ money for fupporting his CApcncc. 
And It 'vas often fitd, th.it if Cromwell 
would have compounded the matter, and 
]iive '{wen him a good round penlion, he 
imgiit have been induced to relign his title 
to ifim. During his exile, he delivered 
hinl'clfTo entirely to his ploal'utes-, that he 
became incapable of application. He fpent 
little ()!' his tune in rc aJing and Ihidy ; and 
\et leis in thinking. And in the date his 
alfiirs were then in, he accullomed him- 
iJf to fny to every pcifon, and upon all 
ocCiiion,, that which lie thought woifd 
pi lie moll: fo that words oi piomiles 
\.ent \e:y eafily from him. And he had 
f) ill an opinion oi mankind, that lie thought 
tlie great art oi living and gover'ilng w.ik, 
to manage all things, and all perioms, with 
a d<'pth of ciaft and dilhmulation. He 
dtfjied to become abfolute, and toovertuin 
both our religion and laws ; )et he would 
neither run the riiljue, noi give himfelf tlie 
iruulve, wltich fo great a delign required, 
lie ]i .1 an appearance of gciuieiud. in his 
outward depoitmcnt; Luc lie feemed to 
have no bowel, nor tenlerneli in his na- 
taic; and in llie end of liis life h" la e.'une 
c.uel. JjdhiJ. 

§ 103. A.iothc,' Chiv (Ulcr f)/ C tf \ a I. E.s U. 

Th * c’narader of Chailis tlie Second. 
Jihe the ti ant'icVions of hts reign, has af- 
innicd vailous appearance’s, in proportion 
to the pafhons and prejudices of diHcicnt 
wriie:s. 'To ailirm that lie wa-. a great 
and good king, would be as uiijull .is to 
alhdge that lie w'as de'litutc of .ill virtue, 
and a bloody and inhuman tyrant. 'I'lie 
indolence of his difpoiition, and tiie diiu- 
l>a'don occvafioned by h's pleafures, as liwy 
'’‘cre at hrd the fource of ills misfu' tune^, 
became afterwaid.s the fafety of the nation. 
Ead he joined the ambition of pbw'cr, and 
the perfcverance and attention of his bio- 
ther, to his own infinuating and engaging 
sddrefs, he might have fecured his repu- 
tation with writers, by enfaving them with 
the nation. 

In his perfon he was tall and w ell made. 
His complexion was dark, the lines of his 
Hce ftrong and harfh, when fingly traced : 
but when his features were comprehended 
one view, they appeared dignified and 
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even plcafing. In the motions of his per- 
Ion he was cafy, graceful, and firm. His 
confiitutidn w^as llrong, aiid communicated 
an adivo vigour to all his limbs. Though 
a lr\('r of c ife of mind, he was fond of 
bodily cxfTcile. He rofe early, he walked 
much, lie mixed with the meaneft of his 
fubjed'., and joined in their converfation, 
without diminilhing his own dignity, or 
raifing their prcfiimption. He was ac* 
qu.iiiited with many perfons in the lower 
liitioiij ol life. He captivated them wdth 
Iprightly tciins of humour, and with a 
kind ol good-n.itured wit, which rendered 
tliem pkalcd w itli thenifclves. His guards 
onl\ ar'tcndcd him on public occafions. He 
took tlic air fre^tiently in company with a 
llnple friend ; and tliough crowds followed 
iiiin, it w.is nioic from awilh to attract his 
notice, than from .111 idle curlofity. When 
evident deligns againll ins life were daily 
exhibited hef )rc tlie courts of jullice, he 
cli.ingcJ not Ids manner of appearing in 
P’ublic. It W'as foon after the Rye-houfer 
plot was difcoveicd, lie is f.iid to have been 
level e on liis brother’s char.a^fer, when he 
exhibited a linking feature of his own. The 
(.tike returning from hunting with his 
guilds, found the king one day in Hyde 
Park. He exprefied his furprize how his 
niajclly could venture his perfon alone at 
lucli a peiilous time. James,” (replied 
the king,) “ take you care of yourlelf, and 
“ I am fafe. No man in England will kill 
“ ME, to make vou king.” 

Wh 11 lie W'as oppofed with moll violence 
in pailiamtnt, he continued the moll po- 
pul.'ir man in the kingdom. His gootl- 
breeding as a gentleman, overcame the 
opinion conceived of his faults as a king. 
Ills .ifiability, his cafy addrefs, his attention 
to the very prejudices ef the people, ren- 
dcicd him independent of all the arts of 
his enemies to inflame the vulgar. He is 
faid w'itli rc.'ifun to have died opportunely 
for his country. Had his life extended to 
the number of years which the ftrength of 
his conlUtution leemed to promife, the na- 
tion would hav'e loll all memory their 
liberties. Had his fate placed Charl^ the 
occond inthefe latter limes; when influence 
fupplies the place of obvious power i w'hen 
the crown has ceafed to be dillrefled thropgU 
the channel of its neceflities ; when the re- 
prefentatives of the people, in granting 
fupplies for the public fervice, provide foy 
thcmfelves ; his want of ambition would 
have precluded the jcaJoufy, and his po- 

3 C 4 pul*r 
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pular qunlltie.s fecured the utmoft admi ra- 
tion of' his riihje(5ts. His g- illantry iMelf 
would be condrued into fpirir, in an age 
where decency is only an improvement on 
vice. Maepberjt n. 

§ 104. CharaSIer af James II. 

In many refpeds it mult be owned, that 
he was a vi.tuous man, as well as a good 
monarch. He was frugal of the public 
money; he encouraged commerce with 
gieat aitenti >n ; he applied himfelf to na- 
^al ad'.iirs with fuccefs; he funported the 
dect as the glory and proteftion of Eng- 
land. He was alfo zealous for the hononr 
of lus country ; he was capable of fnp- 
porling its incerc'ls with a degree of dig- 
nity in the fcale of Eiuope. Jn his private 
life he was almod iiTeproachal)]c ; he was 
an indulgent parent, a tender huibnnd, a 
generous and flcady friend ; in his deport- 
ment he Wits aJflable, though liately ; he 
bellowed favours wdtli peculinr grace; he 
prevented folicltaiion by the luddennefs 
of his difpofal of places ; though fcaice 
any prince w'as ever To generally deferted, 
few ever had I'o m<any piivatc fiends; thole 
who injuied him moft were riic firll to im- 
plore Ills ft.rgi venefs, and even after tht‘v 
had raifecl another piince to the throne, 
they relpeded his penon, .uul were .'inxious 
f^r Ills falety. 'i'o thefe virtues he .iddcd 
a lie.idinels of counlels, a pci fcverance in 
his plans, and courage in Inn enterprizes. 
He was honourable and fair in all liis deal- 
ings ; he was unjnd to men in their prin- 
ciples, but never with regard to their pro- 
pcity. Tliough few monarchs ever of- 
fended a people more, he yielded to none 
in his love of his fuhjetds ; he even affirm- 
ed, that he quitted England to prevent the 
honors of a civil wsir, as mucfi as fioin fear 
ot a 1 efiiMinc upon Iiis pci Ton from the prince 
of Orange. Hi^ rrer.t viitue was a lirivd 
adherence to f.icis and tiutii in .nllhc wrote 
and fuiJ, tiiough I'c me p.irts of hjs condufl 
had rendered^ his finceril ;* in his political 
profellmn rufpe<ned by his enemies. Ab- 
dicatj;* his throne 16S9. Miupha/m, 

§ 105. Another Chara/^er James JI. 

The enemies of James did not fail to 
n:ake the moll of the advantages they had 
gained by their fubtle manoeuvres; fone 
laid, that the king’s flight was the effeft 
of a difturbed confcience, labouring under 
the load offecret guilt; and thofe whofe 
cenfures were more moderate, aflefted, that 
his incurable bigotry had led him eve» to 


facrihee his crown to the intcrefls of I.Is 
priells ; and that he clrofe father to depci d 
on the precaiious lupport of a French force 
to fubduc the refractory Ipirit of his peo- 
ple, than to abide the ilfue of events which 
threatened fuch legal limitations as Ihould 
elFcdually prevent any further abufc of 
power. 

'The whole tenor of the king’s pall con- 
dud, undoubtedly gave a countenance to 
inlinuations which were in thcmlelves luf- 
ficiently plaufible to anl'vver all the purpofes 
for which they were indiilliioufly circulat- 
ed ; but when the following cii cum fiances 
are taken into conlideiation, namely, tliat 
tinAdity is natural to the human ininJ, 
when opprefi'ed with an uninterrupted leiics 
of misfortunes; that the king’s life was put 
entirely into the hands of a rival, whole 
ambitious views were altogether incompa- 
tible even with the lhadow of regal povser 
in hi:j perfon ; tliat the means taken to in- 
crcal'c the apprehcnfions which refledions 
of this nature mufi nccefiarily occafion, 
\cerc of tlie mofi moitilying kind ; it mull 
be acknowledged, that if the principles of 
lieroic vittue might have produced con- 
dud in iome exalted individuals, yet that 
thegenenJity of munlcind would, in James’s 
litn.ition, have I'onglit fheiterinthc piofelfcd, 
geii6rofity of a nulled friend, from per- 
lon d infult, pcrlbnal danger, and fiom all 
the liar..ifiing lurpence under whicli tlie 
mind of this iin{)iudent and unfortunate 
monarch had long laboured. 

Tire oppoi'ition of James’s religious 
principles to tJiolV of his fubjtds, hjs unpo- 
pular connedions with tiic court of France; 
but, above all, the peimancnt ellablilhmcnt 
of a rival family on the throne of England, 
has formed in his favour fuch an union of 
prejudice and intei-cll, as to deftroy in tire 
minds of pollerity, all that fympathy which, 
on fimilar cccafioir , and in fimil.ar misfor- 
tunes, has fo wonderfully operated in fa- 
vour of other princes ; and whilfi u'e pay 
the tribute of unavailing tears over the 
memory of Charles the Firft; whilfi, with 
the Church of England, we venerate him 
as a martyr to the power and office cf pre- 
lates; \yhilfl: we fee, with regret, that ]:e 
was firlpped of his dignity and life at the 
very time when the chafiening hand of af- 
flidion had, in a great meafure, correded 
the errors of a faulty education; the irre- 
fillible power of truth mull oblige iis to 
confefs, that the adherence to religious 
principle, which cofi the father liis life, 
deprived the fon of bi3 doHiipions ; that the 

eporinous 
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enormous abufes of power with which both 
jovereij^os are acculed, owed their origin 
to the inme fource ; the errors arifing from 
a bad education, aggravated arpi extended 
bv the impious flattery of deligning priefts ; 
wc fhall alfo be obliged to confefs, that 
t!je parliament itfelf, by an unprecedented 
fcrvility helped to confirm James in the 
exalted idea lie had cnteitained of the 
roval office, and that •the doftrines of an 
ablolute and unconditional fubmiffion on 
the pirt of fuhjefts, which, in the reign of 
his father, was, in a great mealure, con- 
fined to the prexepts of a Laud, a Sib- 
ihorpe, and Maynwaiing, were now taught 
ns the avowed dodlrines of the Chdreh of 
England, were acknowledged by the two 
Univerfities, and implicity avowed by a 
large majority of the nation ; fo great, in- 
deed, was the change in the temper, man- 
ners, and opinions of the people, from the 
commencement of the reign of Charles the 
Firll to the commencement of the reign of 
his fon James, that at tliis fliameful period 
the people gloried in having lahi all their 
privileges at the foot of the throne, and 
execrated every generous principle offrcc- 
<iom, as arifing from a fpirit totally incom- 
patible with the peace of fociety, and al- 
together repugnant to the doClrines of 
ChriiVianity. 

'rhis was the fituation of atTalrs at the 
acceffion of the unfortunate James; and 
had he been equally unprincipled as Jiis 
brother, the dcceafed king; had he pro- 
Ldled himfelf a Proteilant, whllft he w’as 
in his heart a Paplll ; had he not regarded 
it as his duty to ufe his omnipotent power 
for the refloring to fome parts of its an- 
cient dignity a Church wffiich he regarded 
as the only true Church of Chrifl ; or had 
he, inftead of attacking the prerogative of 
the prelacy, fuffered them to fliare the re- 
gal defpotifm which they had fixed on the 
bafis of confclence, the molt flagrant abufes 
of civil powxr w’ould never have been 
called in judgment againfl him, and par- 
liament thcinielves would have lent their 
conlHtutional authority to have riveted the 
cnains of the empire in fucli a manner as 
ffiould have put it out of the power of the 
moll determined votaries of freedom to 
have re-e(lablilhed the government on its 
ancient foundation. From this immediate 
C'nl England owes its deliverance to the 
bigoted fincerity of James ; a circumllance 
'vhich ought, in fome meafure, to conciliate 
our aflettions to the memory of the fuffer- 
f’i, and induce us to treat thefe errors with 
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lenity, which have led to the enjoyment of 
privileges which can never be entirely loll, 
but by a general corruption of principle 
and depravity of manners. 

It was faid by the witty duke of Buck- 
ingham, that Charles the Second might 
“ do well if he would, and that James 

would do well if he could;’' an obferva- 
tion which fays little for the underftandini» 
of James, but a great deal for his heart! 
and, with all the blenf flies wdih wffiich his 
public chara<fler is llaincd, he was not de- 
ficient in feveral qualities neceffiiry to com- 
polc .a good fovereign. His indullry and 
bufinefs were exemplary, he was frugal of 
the public money, he chcriflied and extend- 
ed the maritime power of the empire, and 
lus encouragement of trade was attended 
with fuch fuccefs, that, according to the 
obfervation oftheimparti.il hillorian Ralph, 
a'-, tiie frugality of his admintllration help- 
ed to incrcale the number of malcontent^, 
fo his cxlrcmt* attention to trade w'as not 
Icfs alarming to the whole body of the 
Hutch, than his rcfolution not to riilh into 
a w'ar with Fiance was mortifying to ih:ir 
lladtholdcr. 

in domeflic life, the char.afler of James, 
though not irreproachable, was compara- 
tively good. It is true, he was in a great 
meafure tainted wdth that licentioufncfs of 
manners, which at this time pervaded the 
whole fociety, and which icigned tiium- 
phant within the circle of the court; blithe 
was never carried into any excefles which 
trenched deeply on the duties of focial 
life; and if' the qualities of his heait were 
only to be judged by his different condiK^I 
in the diflhrent charaders of hufband, fa- 
ther, maftcr, and friend, he might be pro- 
nounced a man of veiy amiable difpofition. 
Butthofe w ho know not how to forgive in- 
juries, and can never pardon the errors, the 
infirmities, the vices, or even the virtues of 
their fellow creatures, when in any relpeft 
they affcifl pcribnal intereft or inclination, 
W'ill aim againfl them the fenflbility of every 
humane mind, and can never expeft from 
others that jullice and commiferation which 
theinfelvcs have never ex'ercifed ; but whilfl 
we execrate that rancorous cruelty with 
wliich James, in the fliort hour of triumph, 
perfecuted all thofe who endeavoured to 
thwait his ambitious hopes, it is but jullice 
to obferve, that the rank vices of pride, 
malice, and revenge, which blacken his 
conduft, whilfl he figured in the flation of 
prefurnptive heir to" the crown, and after- 
wards in the rharaflcr of fovereign, on the 

faccefsful 
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fucccLful quelling of the Monmouth re- 
bellion, were thoroughly collefled by the 
chaftifing hartd of affliction : that the whole 
period of his life, from his return to Ireland 
to the day of his death, was fpent in the 
cxercifc of the firfl: Chriftian virtues, pa- 
tience, fortitude, humility, and refignation. 
Bretonneau, his biographer, records, that 
he always fpoke vvitli an extreme modera- 
tion of the individuals who had aded the 
moil fucceLfully in his disfavour; that he 
reproved thoie who mentioned their con- 
dud with feverity ; that he read, even with 
a Itoical apathy, the bittercfl writings which 
were publiflied againft him ; that he re- 
garded the lofs of empire as a ncccfiary 
corredion of the milcicmennors of his life, 
and even rebuked thofe who expreffled any 
concern for the iiTue of events, which he 
refpeded as ordinations of the divine will. 

According to the fame biographer, James 
was exad in his devotion, m6deiatc even 
to abftincnce in his life ; full of fentiments 
of the highed contrition for pad offlences ; 
and, according to tlie difciplinc of tlic Ro- 
niilh church, was very feverc in the aulle- 
ritie^ wh'idi he in hided on iiis perfon. As 
this prince judly regarded himfclf as a 
martyr to the Catholic Kiith, as his warmelt 
friends were all of tJiis perfualion, as his 
converfation in his retirement at St. Ger- 
mains was eiuirely, in a great meafure, 
confined to priell-. and devotees, it is natu- 
ral that thi'i iupcrilition fliould Incieafc with 
the increale of religious fentiment; and as 
he had madj ufe of his power and autho- 
rity, whilil in England, to enlarge the 
number of profelytes in popery, lb, in a 
private ftation, he laboured inceflantly, by 
prayer, exhortation, and example, to con- 
firm the piety of his Popilh adlicrcMUs, and 
to efted a reformation in tliofe who.lliil 
continued firm to the dodrinc-. • of tlie 
church of England. lie vifued the monks 
of La 7 Vappe once a ' car, the IcvaMcft ol- 
der of religioniils in France; and his con- 
formity to the difeiphne of tlie convent v\as 
fo llrid and exad, that he imprclled tliofe 
devotees witlffentinijnt.s of adrniiation at 
his piety, humility, and conftancy. 

Thus having fnenl twelve years with a 
higher degree of peace and tranquillity than 
he had ever experienced in the molt tri- 
umphant part of liis life, he was feized with 
a palfy in September 1701, and after hav- 
ing languilhed fifteen days, died in the 
fi'ty-eightli year of his age, having filled 
up the interval between his firlt feizureand 
fii al'cxit with the whole train of religious 


exercifes enjoined on fimilar occafion* h/ 
the church of Rome, with folemn and re, 
peated profefflons of his faith, and caniell 
exhoitation to his two childicn, the young- 
eft of whom was born in the fecond year 
of lire exile, to keep ftcdfalt to the religion 
in which they had been educated. 1 heC 
precepts and commands have aded with a 
force fuperior to all the temptation^ of 
a crown, and have been adhered to with a 
firmnefs which obliges an hifioiian to ac- 
knowledge the luperiority which James’s 
defeendauts, in the nice points of honour 
and conlcienc.% have gained over tlic clia- 
raCter of ILnry the Fourth, who, at the 
period when he was lool-'ed up to as tlie 
great heio of the Frotcllant c.iufe, uLide 
no fcruplc to accept a crown on the dil- 
graceful terms of abjuring the principle, 
of the Reformation, and cnibiactng liic. 
principles of a lebgion, which, fiom Ins 
early infancy, he liad lieen taught to regard 
as idolatrous and piofane. 

'J'iie dominion of ej jor over the rniid, 
of the generality of niankin 1 is iirefiihbJe. 
James, toaiie lall hour of iiis life, continc d 
as great a bigot to his political as Ins reli- 
gious errois ; he could nut help cenfider- 
ing the llrcngtli and power or the CIO^^ll 
as a circumfi.ince necelfaiy to the prclei* 
vaiion and happineis of the people ; ifiid 
in a letter of advice wliich he wrote to his 
fon, whilli; he conjures him to p.iy a itli- 
gums obfervance to all the duties of a goo<l 
fovereign, he cintions him againlt fufieiiiig 
any cnticnchmeiu on rlic royal pieiogative. 
Among feveial Jieads, containing excellent 
inilrnctions on the ait of icigning happily 
and juiily, he wain, the young piince never 
to difquiet his fubjecds in their propeity cr 
ihcir religion; and, wliat is 1 cin.ii kable, to 
his laff bicath he perfillcd in aflciting, tliaC 
lie never attempted to liibvert the la.vvs, or 
proem c more thin a tolcr.ition and equa- 
lity of* piivilege to bis (Jathufic fubjeds. 
As theie is great rcafon to believe this ai- 
fertion to be true, it Ihew^, tJiat the dclu- 
fion was incur.ible i ndcr which the king 
laboured, by the trult he had put in the 
knavilh doftrines of lawyers and priells ; 
and that neither himfclf, nor his Piotellant 
abettors, could fathom the confcqucnces of 
that enlarged toleration which he endea- 
voured to eflablifli. Macaulay* 

§ 106. CharaSlei‘ofVlii.\j\hiJi III. 

William III. was in liis peifon of the 
middle llature, a thin body, and delicate 
coMiiution, fubjed to an ailhma and con- 
tinual 
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rnuil cough from his inf^incy. He had 
j'n iqjiline npfc, fparkling eyes, a large 
sorehead, and giave. folemn afpeft. He 
vvis very fparing of i'vrc-\ ; his converfi- 
t;on vvai div, and his manner difguihng. 
ocept in brittle, wlmn his deportment was 
rVcc/fpiritcd, and animating. In courage, 
Ibriit'-Je, and equanimity, he jiv.illcd the 
moll eminrnr waniors ot antiquity; and 
hi, nitural fagacity made amends for the 
(i'dccls or' his education, which had not 
l)M-n properly fupei intended. He was re- 
li,r ous, temperate, generally juil and fin- 
a 111 anger to violent tranfports of 
nmi-vn, a ,d might hat'c pad'ed for one of 
:hc b:ll piliKOs of tiie age in uliich he 
jlecU, had he never a ceiulcd the tlirone of 
Great Iliitain. But the dillinguiib.ing cri- 
of his cliaiafler was ambition; to 
tin- he facrirKcd the puiKdilics of honour 
.Old d coium, in d pohng ]iis oan faher- 
ni law and uocic; and tids ht gratiacd at 
tl'.j expence of the nation thv*t raifed him 

10 ibveieign am lioi ily. He alpircd to f'C 
lujnour of acting a-, nmpiic in all rhn* con- 
rGlo if Em ope', and the fecond objecd of 
111., attendon was, tne pmlpciiiy ol that 
connit V 10 which he owed liis both and ex- 
rm'lmm V/iiether he rc.dly thought the 
irt iL'Ils of the Continent and Great Bri- 
t>iin were inihparable, or fought only to 
d' tg Fav'lind into the cord'edcracy as a 
ce.iv’C'njnt ally; ceiaain it is, he involved 
t!. 0 ki'-gdorns 'a foreign connections, 

'n ’n i'-', dl p'-obath Iry, w ill be productive 
ot h.cH tuin. I n ouL,r to eh'iblilh thiS ta- 
M'urite point, he fcnipled nottoemp.oy all 
tlie s of coiruption, be vvhicli means 

me morals of the nation were tot.illy de- 
h idled He piccuied a parliamcnniry 

1 1 iC: on f r a llaadi'yg aim)', which now 
Iccins tv) be interwoven in the conilitu- 
tioa. xH. isUioduced the pel nieious prac- 
tice of bomowing upon remote funds; an 
expe'llent that neeelihnly hatched a brood 
of marers, brokers, and llock -jobbers, to 
prey upon the vitals of their country. He 
^tuailed upon the nation a growing debt, 
and a fyflem of politics big with milery, 
‘^Icfpair, and deiliuction. 'I'o fuui up liis 
character in a few words, William wms a 
fatahft in religicm, indefatigable in war, 
enterprifing in politics, dead to all the warm 
and generous emotions of the human heait, 
^ cold relation, an indifferent hufband, a 
diragrceableman,ap ur.giacious prince, and 
an imperious foveicign. 

Hied March 8th, 1701, aged 52, having 
^^'Jgned 13 years. 


§ 107. Anothir Character of'^i'LX.i III, 

William the Third, king of Great Bri* 
tain and Ireland, was in his perfon of mid- 
dle fize, ill-fhaped in his limbs, fomewhat 
round in his fhouUiris, light browm in the 
colour of his hair, and in his complexion. 
The lines of his face were hard, and hU 
nofe was aquiline ; but a good and pene- 
trating eye threw' a kind of light on his 
countenance, which tempered its feverity, 
and rendered his harlh features, in fomc 
meafure, agreeable. Though his confti- 
tution was weak, delicate, and infirm, he 
loved the manlv cxeiciies of the field ; and 
often indulged himfcif in the plcafures,and 
even Ibmelimes in the exccfles, of the ta- 
bic. in his private charaHer he was fre- 
quently harrti, palllonate, and fe\ ere, with 
regard to trifles ; but when the fubjed rofe 
equal to his mind, and in the tumult of 
battle, he was dignified, cool, and ferenc. 
Though he was apt to form bad impref- 
fions, which were not ealily removed, he 
w'as neither vindiHive in his difpofition, 
nor obllinatc in his rcfenimemt. Negledted 
in his education, and, peihaps, dellitute by 
n;iturc of an elegance of mind, he had no 
trille for liter.iturc, none for the fciences, 
none for the beautiful arts. He paid no 
attention to mu lie, he underllood no poe» 
'try; he dilicgaided learning; lie encou- 
raged no' men of letteis, no paiuteis, no 
anills of any kind. In fortification and the 
matiicmatics he had a eonfulcrable de* 
giec of know ledge, 'riiougli unfuccefsful in 
the field, he underllood miliiaiy operations 
by land; but he neither poliefied nor pre- 
tended to any /kill in maritime affairs, 

]n the dilhibutions of favours he was 
cold and injudiciou;. In the punifhment 
of Climes, often too eafy, and fometiines 
too fevere. He was 'paifuiKmlous where 
lie lliould have been liberal; where he 
ought to be fpaiing, frequently profufe. 
Ill his temper he w'.is filent and referved, in 
his addiefs ungraceful ; and though not 
deifitute of diflimulation, and qualified for 
intiigue, Id's apt to conceal liis paffions 
th.an his defigns : thefe defeats, rather than 
vices of the mind, combining with an 
indijEerence about humouring mankind 
through their ruling pallions, rendered him 
extremely unfit for gaining the affeftiops 
of the Engli/h nation. His reign, thcrc- 
foie, was crowded with mortifications of 
vaiious kinds ; the difeontented parties 
among his fubjefls found no difficulty in 
cltranging the minds of tlie people from a- 

piinc» 
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prince pofTcflcd of few talents to make him 
popular. He was tiulfed, perhaps, lefs 
than he dcfcrvcd, by the moil obfequious 
of his parliaments ; but it i'eems, upon the 
whole, apparent, that the nation adhered 
to his ffovennncnt more from a fear of the 
return of his predccclTor, than from any 
attachment to his own perfon, or rcrpc6lfor 
his right to the throne. Maepherfin, 

§ ic8. CharaSier of y ^ctn Con- 

fort LT.I A M 111. 

Mary was in her peifon tall and well- 
proportioned, w irh an oval vifige, lively 
cves', agreeable features, a mild afpe(ht, 
and an air of dignity. Her apprchenfion 
wa^ clear, her memory ten. icious, an i her 
judgment folid. She was a zealous Ero- 
teflant, fcrupuloully cxatl:t in all the duties 
of devotion, of an even temper, of a calm 
and mild con\ eiialinn ; (he was ruhled by 
no pafiion, and fecins to have been a 
ftranger to the, emotions of natural affec- 
tion, for file afceiided the throne from 
which her father had been depofed, and 
treated her filler as an alien to her b’ood. 
Ill a word, Mary feems to have imbibed 
the cold difpofition and apathy of her liuf- 
band, and to liave centeiod all her ambition 
in defn-ving tlic epithet of an humble and 
obedient wife. Shiollett, 

Hied December, 1694, aged 33. 

§ 1 09. Chara^er of A n n e , 

The que^ n continued to dofe in a le- 
thargic infenfibility, with very fliort inter- 
val), till the firil day of Adgult in tJie morn- 
ing, when Ihe expired, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, .iiid in the thijtcmth of her 
reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great Eri- 
taln,'was in her perfon ('f the middle fize, 
wcdl -proportioned ; her hair was of a daik 
, bro'vn cohnir, her compleAion i uddy, her 
features were legnlar, her countenance was 
t.i'.lv r rouiid tho 1 ()\ :il, and her afpeift mote 
cof’/A)' than in ijeilic : her voice was clear 
an 1 niel'vJion and her pi efence engaging; 
her capac ity was natura'ly good, but not 
iiiuch ciiltiiatcd by leaining; nor did Ihe 
rxliiinc any liiarks of extraordinary genius, 
t'v peilbnal ambition, (he w.as certainly dc- 
fu lent in tint vigour of mind by which a 
ptinc' ought to preferve her independence, 
and avoid the fii.iics and fetters of fyeo- 
phanis .ind fa\ ourites; but, whatever her 
wcaknefs in this particular might have 
been, the s '.rim s of hci heart weie never 
edied in quetlion ; (he was a p.ittern of 
vonhig.d alfccUca and fid;lity,'a tender mo- 
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ther^ a warm friend, an indulgent mini- ^ 
a munificent patron, a mild and mereitul 
princefs; during whofe reign no blood was 
llicd for trealon. She was zealoufly at- 
tached to the Church of England, fiom 
con vision rather than from piepoffeEion , 
unaifeflcdly piou 5 ,juft, charitable, andcom- 
pafliortate... She felt a mother’s fondnefs 
fur her people, by whom Die was uni verf illy 
beloved with a warmth of aflcction whidi 
even the prejudice of party could not abate. 
In a woid, if (he was not the grcatell, (lie 
w'as certainly one of tlic bell and niid 
unblemilhed fovereigns tliat ever (at upon 
the throne of England, and well defcived 
the expreffive, though fiinple epithet of, the 
“ good queen Anne.” SmolicH. 

She died in 1 7 14. 

§ I 10. Another Churn ler of A^'^’U. 

'Ehu.s died Anne Stuart, queen of Great 
Biitaumand one of tiie belt and gicateil 
monarchs that ever filled that throne 
Vv hat was moll remarkable, was a clear 
harmonious \olce, alw-iys admired in her 
g! aceful delivery of licr fpeeches to parli i- 
ment, infomuch that it uled to be a com 
mon (aying in the mouth of every one, 
“ that her very fpecch W'as riiuiic,” 
Good-naru.e, the tiuc Cii.iradm i'lic of 
the Stuarts, predominated in her t-mnyer, 
which was a compound of bencvoIi-i;c ■, 
generofity, indolence, and timidity, but mit 
without a due fenfibility of any (light which 
(lie thought W’as ofiered to her perfon or 
her dignity ; to thefe all her aftions, boih 
as a monarch and as a woman, may be 
aferibeJ ; thefe were the fources both of 
her virtues and hor fadings ; her greatcll 
blefliiig upon earth was tli.xi entire union 
of ariedions and inclinations betw^een her 
and her royal confort ; which made tliem a 
pcrfc'ft patteni of conjugal love. She was 
a fond and tender mother, an eafy and in- 
dulgent milliefs, and a moll gracious fo- 
vcicign ; but fire had more than once rca- 
I'on to repent her giving up her heart, and 
trailing her fecrcts without referve to her 
favouiites. She retained to the lall the 
principle of that true religion which fiie had 
imbibed early ; being devout without affec- 
tation, and charitable without oUentation. 
She had a great reverence for clergymen 
eminent for learning and good lives, and 
was paiticularly beneficent to the poorer 
fort of them, of which Ihe left an evidence 
which bea's her name, and will perpetuate 
both that and hei bounty to all (ucceeding 
generations. Chamhrlame. 

§ iU.' 
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^ 1 1 1 . Another CharaHer cf An n V'. 

Thus died Anne Stuart, queen of C>reat 
Britain and Ireland, in the fiftieth year of 
her n^c, and thirteenth of her reign. In 
her perfon flie was of a middle jiature, and, 
before (he bore diildren, well made. Her 
hair was dark, her complexion fanguine, 
h r features firong, but not irregular, her 
V, hole countenance more dignified than 
.lo-iceable. In the accompli thmcnvs of the 
iirind, as a woman, fhe was not deficient; 
Oie underfiood mu fie ; Ihe loved paint- 
ii.'r ; fire had even fome tafte for works of 
g.'.iius; flic was always geneious, lome- 
irm-s liberal, but never profufe. Like the 
of the family, fhe was good-natured to 
a degree of wcaknefs ; indolent in her dif- 
p hinon, timid by nature, devoted to the 
co'Upany of her favouiites, eafi'y led. SJie 
pofleiTed all the virtues of her father, ex'- 
C'.'pt political courage; file was fubjeft to 
all his weaknelles, except eiuhufiarni in 
religion; file was jealous of her authority, 
and lullenly irrcconcilalc towards thofe 
V. ho treated either herfelf or prerogative 
wit!) difrcfpe^ft; but, like liiin alfo, flie 
w.e much better qualified to difeharge the 
diuies of a private lil'c th.in to ad the part 
of. I fovercign. As a fiicnd, ;i mother, a 

^vll'e, Ihe dclerved every praife. Her con- 
dud as a daughter could fcarcely be ex- 
ceeded by a virtue much fuperior to all 
tijcfe. Upon tlic whole, liiough her reign 
was croivded with great events, fhe can- 
not, with any juftke, be called a great 
piiucefs. bubjed to terror, beyond the 
eonftitutional timidity of her fex, fhe was 
a’togctlier inc ipable of decifive counfcls, 
and notliing but her irrefifiible popularity 
could have fupported her authoiity amidil 
the ferment of thofe dillraded times. 

Maepherfon. 

-4 1 12 . The Chara^cr af ^een of 
Scots. 

To all the chaims of beauty, and the 
utmoft elegance of external foim, Mary 
added thofe accomplifiiments which ren- 
der their impreffion iirefifiiblc. Polite, 
affable, infinua^ing, fprightly, and capable 
of fp 'aking and of writing with equal cafe 
and dignity. Sudden, how'cver, and vio- 
knt in all her attachments ; becaufe her 
heart was warm and unfufpicioiws. Impa- 
■tientofeontradidion,' becaufe file had been 
^ccufiomed from her infancy to be treated 
as a queen No flrangcr, on fome occa- 
to difrunulalion; which, in. that per- 
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fidious court where fhe received her edu- 
cation, was reckoned among the nreefiarv 
arts of government. Not infenl.ble to 
flattery, or unconfeious of that plea'urc, 
with which almofl every woman beholds 
the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
with the qualities that we love, not with 
the talents that we admire ; fhe w.is an 
agreeable woman rather than an illulhious 
queen. The vivacity of lier fpirit, not 
fuflicicntly tempered with found judgment, 
and the warmth of her heait, wliicli was 
not at all times under the rdluiint of dif- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errors and 
into crimes. To fay that Ihe was always 
unfortunate, will notaccom.t for that long 
and almofl unintei rupted fuceeflion of ca- 
lamities which bcfel her; we mull likcwife 
add, that flie wns often impiudcnt. Her 
paflion for Darnly was rafli, youthful, and 
exccflivc. And though the ludden trarifi- 
tion to the oppofitc extiemc was the na- 
tural eflexfl of her ill-rcqulted love, and of 
his ingratitude, inlobmce, and brutalitv'; 
yet neither chefc, nor Botiiweir.s artful 
addrefs and impoitant ferviccs, can juilify 
her attacliments to that nobleman. Even 
the inanner.s of the nge, licentious as they 
were, arc no apology for this unhappy 
paflion ; nor can they induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous feene, which 
followed upon it, with lefs abhorrence. 
Humanity will draw a veil over this part 
of her cliara*rter, which it cannot ap- 
prove, and ma^, perhaps, prompt fome tq 
impute her a^Iions to her iituation, moic 
than to her dirpofiiion ; and to lamcmt 
the unhappineis of the former, rather 
than accufc the pcrv'ctfencfs of the latter. 
Mary’s fuflerings exceed, both in degiee 
and in duration, iliofe tr.igicil difirclfl s 
which fancy h’s feigned to excite for- 
row and coinmifeiation ; and w liJe we fur- 
vey them, vve are apt altogcthci to forget 
her frailties, vve think of her faults wuh 
lefs indignation, and approve of our tei;., 
as if they were fiied for a perfon who had 
attained much nearer to pure virtue. 

With regard to the queen’s perfon, a cir- 
cumflance not to be omitted in wnting tlie 
hillory of a female reign, all contemporary 
autliors agree in afcribing to Mary the ut- 
mofl bcau^ of countenance and elegance 
of lhape of which the human form is capa- 
ble. Her hair was black, though, accord- 
ing to the fafhion of that age, ihe fre- 
quently wore borjowed locks, and of dif- 
feient colours. Her eyes weie a dark 
grey, her cpmplexion was. exquifueiv fim*, 
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«nd her hands and arms remarkably deli- 
cate, both as to lhape and colour, Her 
llature was of a height that rofe to the 
majeftic. She danced, Ihe walked, and 
rode with equal grace. Her talle for 
mulic was jull, and flie both fung and 
played upon the lute with uncommon fkill. 
Towards the end of her life flic began to 
grow fatj and her long confinement, and 
the coldnefs of the houfes in which flie 
was imptifoned, brought on a rheumatifin 
which deprived her of the ufe of her limbs. 
No man, fays Brantome, ever beheld her 
perfon without admiration and love, or 
will read her hillory without forrovv. 

Robertfon. 

§ 1 13. 'The Char offer 1^ Frakcis I. 

n.mth fame Rcflefliom on his Rhvaljhip 

njuith Charles V. 

Francis died at Ramboulllcr, on the lafl: 
day of March, in the fifty-third year of 
his age, and the thirty-third year of his 
reign. During twenty-eight years of that 
time, an avowed rivalfliip fubfiifed between 
him and the emperor, which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greater 
part of Europe in wars, profeciited with 
more violent animofity, and drawn out to 
a greater length, than had been known in 
any former period. Many circumllances 
contributed to both. Their animofity was' 
founded in oppofition of intcrefl, heighten- 
ed by pcrfonal emulation, and cxnfperatcd 
not only by mutual injuries, but by recipro- 
cal infults. At. the fame time, whatever 
advantage one feemed to pofiefs towards 
gaining the afeendant, was wonderfully 
balanced by fome favourable circumllancc, 
peculiar to the other. The emperor’s do- 
minions were of great extent, the I'rcnch 
king’s lay more compact : Francis go- 
verned his kingdom with abfolute power; 
that of Charles was limited, hut he fup- 
plied the want of apthority by addrels : 
the troops of the former were more impe- 
tuous and enterprifing; thofe of the latter 
better difciplined, and more patient of fa- 
tigue. The talents and abdities of the two 
monarchs were as different as tlie advan- 
t.iges which they poflefled, and contri- 
buted no lefs to prolong the contefl be- 
tween thefn. F'rancis took his refolutions 
fuddenly, profecuted them at firll with 
warmth, and puflicd them into execution 
with a moft adventurous courage; but be- 
ing deftitute of the perfevcrance necefiary 
to fur/nount difficulties, he often abaudoned 
his defigns^or relaxed the vigrjur of pur* 


fuit from impatience, and fomelimcs from 
levity. 

Charles deliberated long, and determi.. 
ned with coolnefs ; but, having once iixcj 
his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible 
obllmacy, and neither danger nor dilcou, 
ragement could turn him afidc from tlic 
execution of it. 'Fhe fitccefs of their cn- 
terprifes was as different as their chai.ic- 
ters, and was uniformly influenced hv 
them. Francis, by hi^ impetuous ntbvity, 
often dilconcerted the emperor’s bell-laiJ 
fchemes: Chat let, by a more calm, but 
ftcady profecutioii of his deligns, chccki'J 
the rapidity of his rival’s career, and baC- 
fie<l or jepulled his moll vigorous eflbrts. 
The former at the opening of a w'ar or of 
a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with 
the violence of a torrent, and carried all 
before him ; the latter waiting until he fiuv 
the force of his rival begin to abate, re- 
covered in the end not only all that lie 
had loll, but made new acquiiitions. Few 
of the Ficnch monarch’s attempts towards 
conqucll:, whatever promifing aipedl tlicy 
might wear at firll, were conducted to an 
happy iliuc : many of the emperor’.s entci 
prifes, even after they appeared defperate 
and impraclicable, terminated in the molt 
profpeious manner. Francis vva-) dazzled 
W'ilh the fpendour of an undci taking; 
Charles was alluied by tlie profpedl: ofit- 
turning to liis advantage. 'Fhe degree, 
how'ever, of their comparative mciit and 
reputation has not been fixed, either by- a 
flrirt ferutinv into their abilities for go- 
vernment, or by an impari al confideration 
of the greatiiefs and fuccefs of tlieir undei- 
takings ; and Francis is one of thofe mo- 
narchs wdio occupies a higher rank in the 
temple of fame, than eithei his talents or 
performances entitle him to hold. This pre- 
eminence he owned to many different cir- 
cumftances. The fuperiorlty which Charles 
acquired by the vidlory of Pavia, and which 
from that period he preferved thxougli the 
remainder of his reign, was fo manifeil, 
that Francis’s ftruggic againfl his cxoibi- 
tant and grow ing dominion, was viewed by 
molt of the othei powers, not only w'ith 
the partiality which naturally arifes from 
thole who gallantly maintain an unequal 
contefl, but with the favour due to one who 
was refilling a common enemy, and endea- 
vouring to let bounds to a monarch equally 
formidable to them all. The charadlcrs 
of princes too, efpecially among their con- 
temporaries, depend not only upon their 
talents for government, but upon their 

que.litles 
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f ualities as men. Francis, notwithftanding 
the many errors confpiciious in his foreign 
policy and doineilic adminidration, was 
neverthelefs humane, beneficent, generous. 
He pofiefibd dignity without pride ; alfabi- 
Iiiv free from meanneli, and courtefy ex- 
einpt from deceit. All who had .accefs to 
him (and no man of merit was ever denied 
that privilege) refpeded and loved him. 
Captivated with'his perfonal qualities, his 
iubjc£ls forgot his defeats as a monarch, 
and admiring him as the moll accomplifiicd 
and amiable" gentleman in his dominions, 
they never murmured at a^ls of mal-admi- 
nidiarion, which in a prince of lefs engag- 
difpofitions would have been deemed 
unpardonable. This admiration, however, 
mull have been temporary only, and would 
inve died away with the courtiers who be- 
llowed it ; the illuiion aiifing from his pri- 
vate virtues muft have cealed, and pollcrity 
would have judged of his public conJud 
with its ulual impartiality ; but another 
circumilance prevented this, and his name 
liatli been tranfmitted to pofterity with in- 
creafing reputation. Science and the arts 
jiad, at that time, made little progrefs in 
France. They were jull beginning to ad- 
\ancc beyond the limits of Italy, where 
tlicv had revived, and which had hitherto 
licen their only feat. Francis took them 
i n mediately under his protecHion, and vied 
with Leo himfelf in the zeal and munificence 
v*lth which he encouraged them. He in- 
vited learned men to his court ; he con- 
veifcd with them familial ly, he employed 
tuom in bufmefs; he railed them to ofiices 
dignity, and honoured them witli his 
opilidcnce. That race of men, not moie 
prone to complain when denied the rdped 
to which they fancy thcmrelvcs entitled, 
than apt to be plealed when treated with 
the diliindion which they confider as their 
due, though they could not exceed in gra- 
titude to fiich a benefaddor, llrained liieir 
invention, and employed all their ingenuity 
m panegyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their 
delcriptions of Francises bounty, adopted 
their encomiums, and refined upon them. 
1 he appellation of Father of Letters,* be- 
llowed upCn Francis, hath rendered. his 
numory facred among hlllorians, and. they 
h'?m to have regarded it as a fort of im* 
piety to uncover his infirmities, dr to point 
^^ut his defedls. Thus Fr.'incis, notvvith- 
d.inding his inferior abilities, and want of 
iucccL, hath more than equalled the fame 

Llurlcs, The virtues which he poflef- 


fed as a man have entitled him to greater 
admiration and praile, then have been be- 
llowed upon the extenfive genius and for- 
tunate arts of a more capable, but lefs 
amiable rival, Robenforu 

§ 1 1 4 . l‘he Chara^er o/^Charles V. 

As Charles was the firft prince of his 
age in rank and dignity, the part which he 
a^lcd, whether we consider the greatnefs, 
the variety, or the fuccels of his under- 
taking, was tlie inofi: conlpicuous. It is 
from an attentive oblervation to his con- 
dm^I, not from the exaggerated praifes of 
the Spanilli hilloii.ins, or the undillinguilh- 
ing cenlliie of ilie French, that a jull idea 
cl Chailcs’^ genius and abilities is to be 
c(^let::lcd. lie pofielVcd qualities fo pecu- 
liar, as llrongly maik his charadlcr, and 
not only dillinguifli him from the princes 
w'ho were his contemporaries, but account 
for that fuperiority over them which he fo 
long maintained. In forming liis fehenves. 
he w as, by natme as well as by habit, cau- 
tious and confiderate. Born with talents, 
w'hicJi unfolded thcmfelves flowly, and 
vveie late in attaining maturity, he was 
accuilomed to ponder every fubjcfl that 
demanded his conlidciation, with a careful 
and deliberate attention. lie bent the 
whole force of his mind towards it, and 
dwelling upon it with ferious application, 
undivcitcd by picafure, and hardly relax- 
ed by any amufenicnt, he revolved it in 
filence in his own breall: ]>c then com- 
municated the matter to his minillers ; and 
after hearing their opinions, took his refo- 
lution with a decili ve firmnefs, which fcldom 
follow^s fuch How confultations. In confe- 
quence of this, Charles’s meafurcs, inllcad 
of rel'cmbling the defultory and irregular 
rallies of Henry Vlll. or Francis I. had 
the appearance of a confiftent fyftem, in 
wlueli all the parts were arranged, the ef- 
feFls wcie lorefeen, and the accidents weir 
provided for. His promptitude in execu- 
tion was no lefs remarkable than Jiis pa- 
tience in deliberation. He confultcd with 
phlegm, but he afled with vigour ; and did. 
not difcov'cr greater fagacity in his choice 
of tbc meafures w liich it wms proper to 
purfue, than fertility of genius in finding 
out the means for rendering his purfuit of 
them ruccefsful. Though he had naturally 
fo little of the martial turn, that during 
the mod ardent and bullling period of life, 
he remained in the cabinet inadive ; ytt 
when he chofc at length to appear at the 
head ol his aimies, his mind was fo formed 

for 
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/qr vigorous exertions in every dire^Iion, 
that Jic acquired fuch knowledge in the 
art of ^'^ar, and fuch talents for command, 
as rendered him equal in reputation and 
fuccefs to the moft able generals of the 
age. But Charles polTcflcd, in the moll 
eminent degree, the fciencc which is of 
greatcH importance to a, monarch, that of 
knowing men, and of adapting their ta- 
lents to the various departments which he 
allotted to them. From tlie death of Chie- 
vres to the end of his reign, he employed 
no general in the field, no miniller in the 
cabinet, no amb.ilT.idor to a foieign court, 
no governor of a province, whofe abilities 
uerc inadequate to tin* trull vvhkh he re- 
po fed in them. 'I'hough deditutc of that 
bewitching affability of manner, which 
gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- 
p readied his perfon, he was no llranger 
to tin* viitues which (ccure fidelity and at- 
ladiment. lie placed unbounded confi- 
dence in his generals ; he rewarded their 
fej vices with inunihcence ; lie neither en- 
vied their fame, nor difeovered any jea- 
louly of their power, Almoft all the ge- 
nerals who concluded his armies, may be 
placed on a level with tliofe illullrious per- 
IbiKigcs who have attained tlie higlieft 
ciinnence of military glory ; and his ad- 
\'ant.iges over his rivals are to be aferibed 
fo manifellly to the faperior abilities of the 
Commanders whom he fet In oppolition to 
them, that this might feem to detraCl, in 
forne degree, from liis own merit, if the 
talent of difeovering and employing fuch 
inilruments were not the moll imdoabtcd 
jiroofofhis capacit) for government. 

'Fherc were, neverthcletf, defeds in his 
political c'laradcr, which mull confider- 
ahly abate the admiration due to his cx- 
rr.ioi dinary talents. Charles’s ambition 
was infatiablc ; and lliough there feems to 
be no foundation for an opinion prevalent 
in his own age, that he had formed the 
chiineiical projed of ellablillting an uni- 
vcrfal monarchy in Europe, it is certain 
that his defirc of being dillinguilhed as a 
conqueror involved him in continual wars, 
which exliaufled and opprclled his fubjeds, 
and left him little leifure for giving atten- 
tion to the interior police and improve- 
ment of his kingdoms, the great objeds of 
every prince vvho makes the happinefs of 
Ids people the end of his government. 
Clnrles, at a very early period of life, 
having .jJded tlie imperial crown to the 
kingdoms of Spain, and to the hereditary 
duimnioiis of the Iv.ufcs of AalUia and 
4 ' 


Burgundy; this opened to him fuch a vafl 
field of enterprife, and engaged him in 
fchemes fo complicated as well as arduou^, 
that feeling bis pow er to be unequal to the 
execution of thefe, he had often recoiirle 
to low artifices, unbecoming his fupcii(,r 
talents ; and fometimes ventered on hich 
deviations from integrity, as were diOio- 
nourable in a great prince. His infidious 
and fraudulent policy appeared more con- 
fpicuous, and was rendered more odioib, 
by a comparifon with the open and unde- 
figning charafler of his conieinpor.iiics 
Francis T. and Henry VIII. This differ, 
ence, though occafioneJ chiefly by the di- 
verfity of their tempers, mull be aferibed 
in fome degree to fuch an oppofition in 
the principles of their political condu^l, as 
affords fome exciife for this defetff in 
Charles’s behaviour, though it cannot ferve 
as a juffification of it. I'rancis and Henry 
fe!dom a^lcd but from the impulfe of their 
paflions, and rulhed headlong towards the 
ohjed in view. Charles’s mcafures being 
the rcfult of cool reflcclion, were diTpofed 
into a regular fyllem, and carried on upon 
a concerted plan. Perfons who aft in the 
former manner naturally purfuc the end 
in \ icw, without afluming any difguile, or 
difplaying much addrcls. Such as hold 
the latter courfe, are apt, in forming, .us 
well as in executing their defigns, to ciii' 
ploy fuch refinements, as always lead to 
aitifice in conduft, and often degcnci.ue 
into deceit. R^ertjun. 

'§ II5. Ep AM I NON D A u 

Epaminondas was born and educated n» 
that honell poverty which thofe lefs ct^:- 
rupted ages accounted the glorious maik 
of integrity and virtue. The inftruftions 
of a Pvthagorean philofopher, to W'hom 
was cnirulled in his earliell years, formed 
him to all the temperance and fevciity 
peculiar to that feft, and were received 
with a docility and pleafure which befpoke 
an ingenuous mind. Mafic, dancing, and 
all thofe arts which were accounted ho- 
nourable dillinftions at Thebes, he receiv cd 
from the greatcll mailers, in the athletic 
exercifes he became conlpicuous, but foon 
learned to apply particularly to thofe whicli 
might prepare him for the labours and oc- 
cafions of a military life. His modelly 
and gravity rendered him ready to hear 
and receive inftruftion ; and his genius en- 
abled him to learn and improve. A love 
of truth,, a love of virtue, tendernefs, and 
humanity, and an exalted patriotlfm, he 
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>iad learned, and foon displayed. To thefe 
wlorious qualities he added penetration and 
jagacity, a happinefs in improving every 
incident, a confuminate (kill in war, an un- 
conquerable patience of toil and dillrefs, 
a boldnels in enterpriie, vigour, and mag- 
nanimity. Thus did he become great and 
terrible in war: nor was he leis dillin- 
guilhed by the gentler virtues of peace 
and retirement. He had a foul capable of 
the moll exalted and di interellod fiiend- 
hiip. The warmth of h.s benevolence 
Lpplied the deficiencies of his fortune; 
hi^ credit and good odices frequently were 
employed to gain that relief for the nc- 
celfitics of others, wh ch his own ciicuin- 
llu:ces could not grant them : within the 
narrow fphere of thefe were his delires re- 
gularly confined; no temptations could 
corrupt liim ; no profpeds of advantage 
could fhake his integrity; to the public he 
appeared unalterably and folcly devoted ; 
nor could neglecl or injuries abate his zeal 
for Thebes. All thefe illullrious quali- 
ties he adorned with that eloquence whiJi 
was then in luch repute, and appeared in 
council equally eminent, equally ufeful to 
hii country as in ai.‘lion. By him 'I'hebcs 
fill rofc to fovereign power, and with him 
llic loll her grcatncTs. Lehind. 

^ n6. A Comparifon of the political Pnn- 

iiplt's and Conduct of QxiOy Attic us, 

ami Cl c r RO. 

'['he three fedls W'hich chiefly engrofled 
the philofophical part of Rome were, the 
^toic, the Epicurean, and the Academic ; 
and the chief ornaments of each were, 
Cato, Atticus, and Cicero; who lived to- 
gether in llrld friendfhip, and a mutuni 
efleem of each other’s viitue : but the dif- 
ferent behaviour of thefe three will fliew, 
by fa< 5 l and example, the different merit 
of their feveral principles, and w’nicli of 
them was the beft adapted to promote the 
good of fociety. 

Tile Stoics were the bigots or enthufi- 
alls in philofophy ; wlio held none to be 
truly wife or good but thcmfelves; placed 
perfect happinefs in virtue, though fliippcd 
of every other good ; aflirmed all fins to 
be equal, all deviations from right equal- 
ly wicked; to kill a dunghill-cock with- 
out rcafon, the fame crime as to kill a 
parent ; that a w’ife man could never for- 
give ; never be moved by anger, Cvou.', 
Or pity; never be deceived; never re- 
pent ; never change his mind. VVitli thefe 
■C;tto entered into public life; 


and a6led in it, as Cicero lays, " as if ha 
had lived in the polity of Plato, not in the 
dregs of Romulus.’ He made no uillinc- 
tion of times or things ; no allowance for 
the weaknei's of the republic, and the 
power of thole W'ho opprefi'ed it: it was 
his maxim to combat all power not built 
upon the law's, or to defy it .it leall, if he 
could not controul it : he knew no wnv to 
his end, but the direct ; and whatever ob- 
llru( 5 lions he met wuh, lerolved ill'll to 
rufli on, and cither to furmoant them, or 
perllhiutiie attempt; taking it fora bafe- 
nefs, and confeliion oi being conquered, 
to decline a tittle fiom tire true road. In 
an age, thercfoie, of tlie utnu):l Iibei tiidlin, 
when the public dilcipliue was loil, and the 
government illelf tottering, lie it niggled 
with the fame '/.cal againit all cornqnion, 
and waged a perpetual w ar w ith a fupeiior 
force; whillt the ligour of his principles 
tended rather to :t!icnate his tiicnids than 
reconcile eii.nnic'); and by provoking the 
power that lie could not fubviue, lieJp to 
hallcn that min which he wms llrivlng to 
avert: fo that after a perpetual courfe of 
difappointments and repulfes, finding him- 
felf unable to purine his oM wMy any far- 
ther, inllead of taking a new one, he w as 
diiven by his philoiojdiy to put an end to 
his life. 

But as the Stoics exalted human nature 
too high, fo the Epicureans depielied it 
too low' ; as thofe railed it to the hetoic, 
thefe debafed it to the brute! date; they 
held pleafurc to be the chief good of man; 
death the extinrtion of his being; and 
placed their happinefs, conlequciitly, in the 
fecure enjoyment of a plealiirab'e lilc ; 
cileeining viitue on no other account Oran 
as it was a handmaid to pleai'ute, and 
liclped to enfure l!ic poiiidiion of it> l>y 
preferving health and ccmciliaiing fiends. 
Their w'ii'e man, thercfoie, Inul no otlier 
duty, but to provide for own cafe, to 
dcdmc ail llruggles, to ictirc fioni puldic 
affairs, ;ind to iniiiate t'ue life oi tloir 
gods, by palling hi> days in a calm, 
contemplative, uadiflurhed repofe, in tiie 
midflof lural flrades and plealant gardens. 
This was the fclmnic that Atiicus fol- 
lowed : he had all the talents that couhl 
qualify a man to be ufeful to foci'^ty ; great 
parts, learning, judgment, cindour, bene- 
volence, genciofity, the fame love of his 
country, ard the l.ime feniirnenis in poli- 
tics, with Cicero; whom he was alway? 
advifing and urging to rd, yet dctci{ai.n- 
ed never to aCt himfclf; or r.evei, at feail, 
3D io 
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fo far as to diAurb his cafe, or endanger 
his fafety. For though he was fo ft i ici- 
ly united with Ciceii), and valued him 
above all men, )et he managed an iiuc- 
rejl all the while witii the oppedite faftion, 
and a frien<llhi[) even with his moilal ene- 
jnies, CloJius and Antony; tliat he might 
fecure, againll all events, the grand pohit 
which he had in view, tite peace and ran- 
qulllity of his life. Thus tv\o excellent 
men, by their midaken notions of virtue, 
tlrawn from their prinopics of pliiiofophy. 
tvere made ulelefs in a manner to their 
cfjuntry, eacli in a dilferent extreme of life ; 
thconc always afting and expofing liimfelf 
lo dangcis, without ih.- prolpecl of doing 
good; the other, witiiout .iticmpting to do 
any, rcfclving never to acl at all. 

Liccrochoie the mi'hde w ay/ht'oveen tlie 
oblhnacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atli- 
tus; lie preferred alwas^-tl'e rcaditdl road 
lo what w.is ligh'-, if it la) (.pen to him; if 
not, he took the neat that feemed likely to 
bi ing liim to tlic fame ejnl ; and in politics, 

1 i)i morality, when he coiihl not .'nnveat 
the ti ue, contented liimird’ w liich the piobi- 
Me. lie often coinpai IS tlie Jlateinum to the 
pilot, wdiofc artcomn'ls in rnan.iging eveiy 
tiirnof the winds, and appi) ing even thcjnoll 
'perverfe of the progiefs to hi^ v'''vage; fo 
as, bv changinL' iiis courfe, and eidaruinp 
Jiis ciicint of hiibng, to .orive v ith fahf,', 
thougii late., at In. dc hiivd port. Ide 
mentions likca ife ('ldeuati)n, ^\^ich 
long cxpciitnce had caannrii.ed U) him, 
tliat none of the pt-pular a id ambitious 
vvlio afpired to catr.ionbnai command., 
:ind^ to be leader in tlie republic, ever 
chofe to obuain thCr end bom ihepecp’c, 
till lliev laid In it I)een rc pude<i by (he fe- 
natm dhis was vended by all ilicii civil 
diftenfioiLs, from the Giacci.i Jc.an to Cre- 
iar: lo liiat wdicn he fa v men ofihl', fpiiit 
at tlie head ol the government, wlio, by 
tlie I'plendoi of tbeirii . es and aiAions, had 
acqun cd .an rd...enu.n.r over the pnpnl.'ice, 
It was ir ) ccnll lilt advice t(s the Icisate, to 
gain the lu by gentle compliances, .ind to 
gnatify their tiiii it of pe.u er I . velnnt.aiy 
gmnts of it, as the bell wav tv> n-ode ate 
tlien ambition, and leclaim rm f-om 
d..ieera.e coimci,'.. blcde.,'au 1 c.m*. entiou 
to be no^ longer prud e^L than u i.jje it ei.hcr 
di'a iV.1 1 iCe, oi* at le.iA o.o ni'.i • o.ri wlien 
faedion wa- ggiow n tr o ftrong to be wit h- 
ftoovl, tiial it wai time to give over fa-f.t- 
mg ; and naf'dng ]..fv Le.t^to exii.act Lme 
good out ol ihe i'l, by mitlgatim: mat 
po.vegln ]n thmee, whiich tht) could not 


reduce by force, and conciliating it, Jf 
poftibic, to the intcreft of the ftatc. ./I'h, 
was wlnit he had advifed, and what ht 
praCtded; and it will account, in a grese, 
meafare, for thofe parts of his conduct 
whicli aie the moil liable to exception or. 
tlie account of that comp’ailance which he 
is fupp.ifed to have paid, at different tiiH'o, 
to tue fevcral ufurpers of illegal power. 

MiJiiletcn. 

§ 117* Chma.lfer of Lord Tov. ^ 

H i: N o . 

J.oid I’ovenflmnd, by very long e\pc‘- 
rience, and unwearied application, v. a 
certainly an able man of bufinefs, whlCi 
w his only pailion. liis parts wete nei- 
ther above nor below it ; tiiey were rathe 
r.ows a defeed of the lalcr fide. He jv 
quiied time'to form his opinion; hutwher 
formed, lie adhered to it with invincihk 
firnmed's,not to Tap obilinacy, \vhcthe*r i ighi 
or wrong, and was impatiemt of comr.’- 
dndion. 

He was a mod ungraceful and conFufed 
fpeaber in the houFe of loids, inelegant lu 
his I mguage, peiplexed in his aigumeiiti, 
but.abv.iys near (lie ilrefs of the (}u dlion. 

His manneis w'cie coarfe, rullie, aud 
feemingly brutal; but ju.s natuie w.is b' 
no means fo ; for lie was a kiml hullnind. 
lo botli his w'ivcs, a moll indulgent fati’.cr 
to all liis chiMiCiW.md a benevolent malbv 
to his fb'Vaiits; I'liie teils of real gexai- 
natiiiir. foi no man can long togcUicr iimu- 
late OI didimuhne at honij. 

Ho was a wj.m liiend, and a 
enemy; defeed'., ifclcfedfs they .ire, infe- 
paiable in human nnluro, and often ac- 
companving line mill generous minds. 

• Never 1) ra ler had cleaner hands tlmu 
ho hnd. ALie dt. medic coconomy was hi 
only c.iic as ro n.onoy ; for he did not add 
one acre to liis e'huc, and left his youngci 
cU'lb'M V( I V moikiatelv piovided foi , 
tln'e’gii he ;i..d ;'..jen m confulerabie. and lu- 
c: 'dve emp’o . p'ert . near thirty years. 

As l.e oo.lv loved power for tlie fake ol 
pcive., in rider to' prcfeive it, he vva 
obliged to have a mod uiuVarrantablc coni 
p’.' nance for f .e inrculls and even dkfatc 
Of the electorate, w.iich was the onlv w'ay 
by which a Briiifn minidcr’could hold ei- 
iJier favour or power during the reigns of 
king George the Fi'dl and Scccmd. • 
dhiC' coarreficL and'innpericulnels of his 
manner", made him difagrceable to queen 
Caroline. ■ ■ ■ ' - 

Loid Townlhcnd was not of a temper 
lo to 
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; • aA a ftxond part, aficr having aftcd a Ipcak fulliciently lor tliemfolvcs ; tliey will 
,.,-1, ab he did duiing the reign of king Ii\ e long ab IctLcj s and lalle fliall remain 
G.o’gethe Ei:ll. He reiblvcil, therefore, in thi. country, and be more and more 
t ) a-’.n.e one convulfive hi uggle to icvive admired as en\ y and iclcnMncnt dial! Tub- 
i iS e\piting power, oi, if that did not luc- fide. f>ut 1 will \enturi \l i, piece ci d.d- 
I. in retire from bufinefs. He tried tlic deal blafoliei iv. wiinl: i.,. r!iai 


O', pciiment upon the Iting, w itli whom he 
h.i'l a perfonal intcrell. The experiment 
fnled, as he might cafily, and ought to 
hoC foreicen. He retired to his leat in 
; le count! y, and, in a leu yeais, died of 
m ipopkxy. 

I laving thus mentioned the flight defect?, 
..swell as the many valuable parts of his 
‘liircGier, [ mud declare, that 1 owed the 
fuinier to truth, and tlie latter to gratitude 
ird fiendlhip as well as to truth, fincc, 
a.r feme 3'ears before he retired from buli- 
M‘ ! , Wv' lived ill the dric'tell intimacy tiuit 
tl'.c cl'irercacc of our ago and lituations 

0 vihl udmit, duiing which time he gave 
ire nrny anafked and unequivocal pi oof. 

01 Ins 1 1 icmllliip. Chtjiofitlil. 

^ 118. ('’’araStcr of Illr. Poi’t:. 

Pope in convcrfition w'as below' liimfcif; 
hr w Ls fel Rjin cafy and natuirl, and fecni- 
>.1.! ufuiul that the man fiuiild degridc the 
port, which made him ahvays attempt wit 
rni liumour, often unluccei-.fuliy, and too 
oheii unreafona’Dly, I have been willj him 
.1 week at a time at his imufe at 'Pwi^hm- 
li.nn, wl.eie I ncccliarily law his mind m 
. . undi cf., when he was both an agiccable 
• rii' inllruHive companion. 

111. moial cliaradler has been varnilv 
a‘tic!:cd, and but w eakly defended; tlie 
ruuial confcquence of his ilirdng tin n 
tn latire, of wdiich many felt, a.rd all fear- 
'd the imart. It mull be oWi.evI tliat he 
was the moll irrimble of all tlie /nv/ao /;•//- 
'e/v/r xYiOuv, offended with trillcs, and ne- 
ver fo’g.-uing or forgiving^ them; but in 
’’ns I really tliir.k thit the poet was more 
-n imltthan th.o man. He was as great 
nn im'lancc as any lie quotes, of the con- 
‘ n.r leties and Inconfillcncies of human na- 


m.iy be fupp.s’ed tob^t b ^ed to Hoiace, 
Hoiace i-. inoi j ubhged to inm. 

CLjhrfuU. 

% 1 1 o . Cl\ u\T. 7 tv ('j ' L on f P o M N G i; a 0 k n _ 

It i. iinpolhble to fi hI bghts aid Ihade-; 
llropg ciiougii to jiaipt the ch iKKiei of 
loid Holingbroke, who was .1 moll moiti- 
fynig iiill incc of tlie violence of human 
pallioas, and or the moll unproved and ev'- 
alted human reak>n. His virtue;, and li'^; 
vices, his realen and lins pafioiis, dul not 
blend tliendeU’es I'y a giadationof tint , 
but foinu d a lliinin^’ and tudden contralb 

Her* the daikcJl, time the molt Iplen- 
did c.do'us, and bo'di rendmed moie link' 
iiig, 1 *om thcii pioximity. InipeiuoJil v. 
e\'cei:, and almoll cMr.ivagancy, cliirac- 
t' i/ed not onlv liis pedlions but even Iiu 
le de.. His youth was di'linguilhed by all 
tile tumult an. i (lorin of jdcali'i ew in wiiich 
he licentioiilly inempJxJ, cMd lining all 
decorum. Ills line ii 1 :'y.n..'Lion w is often 
lieatc.l and cudnuf'd, wth Jis body, in 
CcIch.K'ting ai'.d thil^'ing the }molhiiite of 
the niglit ; e.'d hi. coiuivial joys v/ere 
pulhedt to ail ihe ' ti avagancy of frantic 
1 ) i^chaiial .. 'I’liefe paTioU) wcic never 
i.UeiiU. ted l)ut by a llionger ambition, 
d’lie funner imoaiied both his conltiaition 
uu'd his chiivaier ; but tlie latter tiellroyed 
both li! . forLtiee and his leputation. 

iJe engaged v'nuy'-, and diiingtifned 
l.iinleif in bufinch.. ills pcneti.ition was 
abnod intuiiion, and Ire adorned what.ever 
fubjeR he cither Ipoke or v, tote upon, by 
tlie mull Iplcndid eloquence; not a lludied 
or laboured tloquence, but b/ Incli a flow- 
ing happiuels ('J- dnldion, which (from caie, 
p'uhaps, ,.t ht 1) w'.is become lo habitual 
to him, that e-ecii his moil famili-ir con- 


; for, notwithilanding the malignancy 
''' his fatirec, and Ibme blamcable palTiigcs 
-I hio iPc, he W'.'.s charitable to his power, 
--ho. e in doing good ofnce.s, and pioully 
^h'ntlve to an old bedridden mother, who 
wad but a little time before him. His 


poor, cr 
h uidor.o 
dls that 


azy, deformed body was a mere 
's box, containing nil tlic phyfical 
ever afilidled liumanitv. 'I'his, 


f'^ihaps, whetted the ed;>e of his Htiic, 
i may in fome det^ree excufe it. 


^ v/iii i.iy nothi: g of his woiks, they 


veifaiions, if t.il:cn down in wnting, would 
have borne the prefs, without the icall 
correction, cither a-' to method or llvle. 
He had noble and generous fentiments, 
rather tiian fixed redcflcd [principles of 
good-nature and fiiendiidp ; but they were 
more violent than lailing, and luddenly 
and often varied to their oppohte extremes, 
wdih regard even to tiic lame perfuns. 
He received the common attention of ci- 
vility as obligation J, wduch he returned 
with intciell; and relented Vyilh pafTion 
3 U .t tha 
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the little iimdvertencies of human nature, 
\vhich he repaid with intereil too. Even 
n difference of opinion upon a philofop/ii- 
cal /hbjcdl, n ould provoke and prove him 
no pradical pbilofopher at kail ^ 
NotwithdAnding the diffipatlon of his 
youth, and the tumultuous agitation of his 
middle age, he had an infinite fund of 
various and almofi univ'erfiil knowledge, 
which, from the clearc/i: and quickefi con- 
ception, and the happiefl memory that 
ever man was blcfied with, he always car- 
ried about him. It was Idn pocket-money, 
and he never had occafion to draw upon a 
book for any fum. He excelled more par- 
ticularly in hillorv, as his hillorical works 
plainly prove. 'Fhc relative, political, and 
commercial interefls of every country in 
Europe, particularly of his own, were bet- 
ter known to him than perhaps to any man 
in it ; but how fteadily he purfued the latt^w 
in his public conducH, his enemies of all par- 
ties and denominations tell with plcafurc. 

During his long exile in France, he ap- 
plied himfclf to Itudy with his cliara6lciif- 
tical ardour ; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of his great phi- 
lofophical work. The common bounds of 
human knowledge were too narrow for his 
warm and afpiring imagination ; he mull 
go Jlafamantta mtDiza tnundi, and ex- 
plore tlic unknown and unknowable regions 
of metaphyfics, which open an unbound- 
ed field for the cxcurfions of an ardent 
imagination ; wlierecndlefs conie»5lures fup- 
ply the defeds of iin.ittainable knowledge, 
and too often ufurp both its name and its 
influence. 

He iiad a very handforrie perfen, with a 
moll engaging addrefs in his air and man- 
ners ; he had all the dignity and good- 
brce-ling which a man of quality fliould or 
can have, and which fo few, in this coun- 
try at lead, really have. 

He piofvdfed himfelf a deifl, believing 
in a general Providence, but doubting of, 
tJumgh by no meuns rejcding, (as is com- 
monly lunpofed) the immortality of the 
foul, and a future date. 

He died of a ciucl and (hocking dlf- 
temper, a cancer in his face, which lie 
endured with firmnefs. A neck before l»e 
died, I took my lail leave of him with 
giief ; and he returned me his lad farewcl 
with tendernefs, and. faid, ‘‘ God, who 
placed me here, will do what he plcafes 
“ with me hereafter ; and he knows bed 
“ what to do. May he blefs you ! ’* 

Upon the whole of this extraordinary 


charmAcr, what can we fay, but, afc ' 
human nature! 

§ 120. Ghamc9er ^Mr. PvLTgniy, 
Mr. Pultcney H'.7i formed by nature for 
facial and convivial pkafures. Refem. 
went made him engage in bufwefs. 
had thought himfclf flighted by Sir Robert 
Walpole, to whom he publicly avowed not 
only revenge, but utter deilrudb'on. fJe 
had lively and fhining parts, a furprifmg 
quicknefs of wit, and a happy turn to tiie 
moll amufing and entertaining kinds of 
poetry, as epigrams, ballads, odes, &c.; 
in all which he had an uncommon ficiliiy. 
His compofitions in that way were fome- 
times fatirical, often licentious, but alw.iv^ 
full of wit. 

He had a quick and clear conception of 
buflnefs ; could equally deleft and pradife 
fophiftry. He could date and explain the 
mod intricate matters, even in figures, with 
the utmod perfpicuity. His parts were 
rather above buflnefs; and the warmth of 
his imaeination, joined to the impctuofity 
and rcdleffnefs of his temper, made him 
incapable of conducing it long together 
with prudence and deadinefs. 

He was a mod complete orator and de- 
bater in the houfe of commons; eloquent, 
entertaining, perfuafivc, drong, and pa- 
thetic, as occafion required ; for he ImJ 
arguments, wit, and tears, at his command. 
His bread was the feat of all thofe pafiicns 
which degrade our nature and dllluib oui 
rcafon. 'Ehere they raged in perpetual 
conflicl; but avarice, the meanelt of them 
all, generally triumphed, ruled abfolutelv, 
and in many in (lances, which 1 forbear to 
mention, mod fcandaloufly. 

His fudden pafflon was outrageous, but 
fupported by great pcrfonal courage. No- 
thing exceeded his ambition, but his avarice; 
they often accompany, and are frequently 
and reciprocally the caufes and the efleils ot 
each other; but the latter is always a clog 
up;,n the former. He affedled good-natu!.t 
and companion ; and perhaps his heart 
might feci the -misfortunes and dillrcfleH ol 
his fellow-creatures, but his liand was f l- 
dom or never dretched out to relieve them. 
Though he was an able adlor of truth and 
fmccrity, he couki occaflonally lay them 
afide, to ferve the purpofes of his ambition 
or avarice. 

He was once in the greated point of view 
that ever I faw any fubjed in. When 
the oppofltion, of which he was the leader 
in the houfe of commons, prevailed at lnl| 
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_ sir Robert Walpole, he became 
Kk arbiter between the crown and the 
Kople,* the former imploring -his pro tec- 
ffjoi), the latter his fupport. In that criti- 
cal nioinent his various jarring paifions 
in the highell ferment, and for a 
v.hile fufpended his ruling one. Senfe of 
j]iame matle liirn hefitate at turning cour- 
tier on a fudden, after having aded the 
patriot lb long, and with fo mucii applaufe; 
and his piide made him declare, that he 
v.oald accept of no place ; vainly imagin- 
ing, that he could, by fuch a fimulated and 
temporary lelf-denind, pireferve his popu- 
larity with the public, and his power at 
couit. He was miilaken in both. 'I’he 
king hated him, almoll as much for what 
he might iiave done, as for what he had 
done; and a motley ininihry was formed, 
which by no means dcfiied his company. 
The nation leaked upon him as a deferter, 
and he Ihrunk into infjgnific.incy and an 
earldom. 

He made fcvcral attempts afterwards to 
retrieve tlie opportunity he had lod, but 
in vain ; ins filuation would notallow it. — 
He was fixed in the honle of lords, that 
horpnaJ of incurable^i ; and his retreat to 
populaiity w'as cut off: fot the confidence 
of tlie public, when once great, and once 
loll, is never to be regained. He lived 
afterwards in retirement, with the wretched 
comfort of Horace’^ mll'er ; 

PopuUis me fibiKit, i:c. 

I may, perhaps, be fafpefled to have 
given too Itiong colouring to fomc features 
of this portrait; but I folcmnly piote'i, 
that I have drawn it confcientioufly, and 
to the bed of my knowledge, from a very 
long acquaintance with, and obfcivation 
of, the original. Nay, 1 have rather fof- 
tened than heightened the colouring. 

Chcjlerficlil. 

§ l2t. ^5'yr Robe IIT Wal- 

ron E. 

I much queflion whether an impartial 
charadler of Sir Robert Walpole will or 
can be tranfiiMUed to pofterity ; for he 
governed this kingdom fo long, that the 
yanous paffions of mankind mingled, and 
tti a manner incorporated themfelves, with 
every thing that was faid or written con- 
cerning him. Never was man more flat- 
tered, nor more abufed ; and his long 
power was probably the chief caufe of 
hoth. I was much acquainted with liiin, 
ooth in Ids public and his private life. 1 


mean to do impartial juflicc to his chara. • 
ter; and therefore mv picture of him will, 
perhaps, be more like iiim than it will be 
like any of the other piilutes drawn of 
him. 

In private life he was good-natured, 
chearful, focial ; inelegant in his manners, 
loofe in his morals. He Imd a coarfe, 
llrong wit, which he was too fiec of for 
a man in his flation, as it is always incon- 
flftent with dignity. He was veiy able as a 
minillcr, but without a certain elevation of 
mind neceffary for great good or great inif- 
cliief. Profufe and appetent, his ambition 
was fubfervient to his defirc of making a 
great fortune. He had more of the Ma- 
zarin than of the Richelieu. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the bell parliament-man, 
and the ablell manager of parliament, 
that, 1 believe, ever lived. An artful, ra- 
ther than an eloquent Ipeaker; he faw, as 
by intuition, the difpC'fition of the houfe, 
and prefied or receded accordingly. So 
clear in Hating the moll intricate matters, 
cTpccially in the finances, that, whilll he 
was fpeaking, the mc»ll ignorant thought 
that they undcrllood what tlicy really did 
not. Money, not prerogative, w'as the chief 
engine of his adminilhation ; and he em- 
ployed it with a I’uccel's wliich in a manner 
diigiaccd humanity. He was not, it is 
true, the inventor of that fliameful me- 
thod of governing, w Inch had been gain- 
ing ground infcnfihly ever fince Charles 
II.;- but, with uncommon fkiil, and un- 
bounded profufion, he brouglit it to that 
perfe(5lion, which at tliif time dilhonours 
and dillrefles this country, and which (it 
not checked, and God knows how it can 
be now checked) mull ruin it. 

Bcfi.lcs this pow erful engine of govarn- 
ment, he had a moll extraordinary talent 
of pciTuading and woiking men up to 
his purpofe. A hearty kind of franknels, 
which Ibmetimcs feemed impudence, made 
people think that he let them into his 
fccrcts, whilll the impolitencTs of his man- 
ners feemed to attcll his fincerity. Win n 
he found any body proof againfl pecuniary 
temptations; which, alas 1 w is but ftl- 
dom, he had recourfe to a flill worfe ait; 
for he laughed at and ridiculed all n'^tions 
of public virtue, and the love of one’s 
country, calling them, The chimerical 
“ fchool-boy flights of claflical learning ;” 
declaring himlelf, at the fame time, “No 
“ faint, no Spartan, no reformer.” He 

3 D 3 
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woulcl frequently afk young fellows, at 
their frit appearance in the world, while 
their honed heaiis were yet untainted, 

Well, aic you to be an old Roman? a 

patriot ? you will foon come off of tnal, 

and grow wil'er.” And thus he was 
more dangerous to the morals than to the 
liberties ol* his country, to which I am per- 
luaded lie meant no ill in his heart. 

He was the caiy and prefufe dupe of 
women, and in fome inftanecs indecently 
fo. He was excclllvcly open to flatteiy, 
even of the grofl'cil Lind ; and fiom the 
coarfeft bunglers of tliat vile profedion ; 
which engaged liim to pafs moil: of his 
leifure and jovial houts with people whole 
blallcd charaflers reflcdled upon his own. 
He was loved by many, but refiieftcd by 
none; his Lmili.ir and illiberal mirth and 
raillery leaving him no dignity. He was 
not vindi(ilivc, but, on the contrary, very 
placable to thofe wlio had injured liim the 
mod. His good-humsur, good-nature, 
and beneliccncc, in the fever al rel.itions of 
father, huiband, niadei-, and fiiend, gained 
him tlic warmed allcdtionsof all within that 
cire’e. 

His name will not be recorded in hiilory 
among the “ bed men,” or the “ bell ini- 
“ nilleis;” but much Id's ought it to be 
ranked among die word. 

CbrficrfdcL 

§ 12 2. Charn, Icr rf Granville. 

Lord Granville had great parts, and a 
mod uncominwii diate </f Icai'ning for a 
man of quality. He was one ol "the bed 
jptakeis ill tee huulc of iordo, Iioih in the 
declamatory at d the argumentative way. 
}Ic had a won iejful quicLiiefs and pied- 
Lon in ieizing the flrds ofa tjucdion, which 
no art, no fophifiy, could diTguile in him. 
In biriinds lie was bold, entci priliug, and 
overbearing. He lad been bred up in 
higli nronai cliical, that is, tvrannical prin- 
ciples of go\ eiriinent, w'hich his ardent 
and imperious temper made him think 
were tiic only rational and pradicable 
ones. He would have been a great' full 
mmidcr in France, little inferior, pei'haps, 
to Righclicu ; in this government, which 
is yet free, he would have been a danger- 
ous one, little lels lb, perhaps, than Lord 
Straflord. ilc was neither ill-natured, nor 
vin didive, and had a great contempt for 
money ; Ids ideas were all above it. In 
focial life he was an agrTeable, good hu- 
moured, and inllrudiive companion; a 
great but entertaining talker. 


^CTS IN PROSE. 

He degraded himfelf by the vice of 
diinkir^g; wh;ch, together with a gre.j* 
flock of Greek and J.atin, he brou.v . 
away with him from Oxford, and rotaipul 
and p>radircd ever afterwards, fly 
own induflry, he had made- himfelf mafer 
of all the modern languages, and had ac. 
quired a great knowledge of the law. His 
political knowledge of the interall of 
princes and t f commerce was cxtenrr\e, 
and his notions were juft and great. His 
charader may be fuinmcd uy, in nice pre- 
cifron, quick decifiou, and unbounded pre- 
furnption. Jbiib 

§ 123. CbarartcrofMr. PfiLirAM. 

Mr. Pelham had good fenl'e, w’ithout 
either (Lining par\s or any degree of Inc 
rature. H'* had by no means an elcvatcii 
or enterpiifr ng genius, but had a rncr^ 
manly and Heady rcfolution tlran his biu- 
tJicr tliC Duke of Ncw eaille. He had .7 
gcnticrnan-likc franknefs in his beJiavioui, 
and as great point of honour as a minriLr 
can liave, efpecially a minillcr at tlic Jieit] 
of the treafury, whcic numbcilcfs llurdv 
•and unfatiable bcggais ol' condition app]’«, 
wlio cannot all be gtatifkd, nor all witl. 
fifety be refufed. 

He w'as a very inelegant fpcaker in par 
liamcnt, but fpolie v/uh a certain candou; 
and opennefs that made him be well heard, 
and generally believed. 

He wilhcd well to the public, and ma- 
naged the finances with great ca;e anJ 
peilonal purity. Lie was far ncgctiis fu^iu 
Jufra : liaJ many dc/incilic virtues ansi no 
vices. If Ills place, and the power that 
acccntp.inie3 it, made him fome public 
enemies, his behaviour in both •fecured hiin 
fi-om perfonal and rancorous ones Tliole 
W’ho wdiiicd him word, only wilhed them- 
feives in his place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honourable 
man, and a w'cll-wilhing miniller. 

I lid. 

§ 124. Chamber rf Richard Earl cj 
Sc a K 13 O R o u G H . 

In drawing the charatler of Lord Scar- 
borough,,! will be llridly upon my guard 
againft the partiality of that intimate and 
unreferved friendfiiip, in whicli wc lived 
for more than tweisty years; to which 
fi icndfliip, as well as to the public notoriety 
of it, 1 owe much more than my pride 
will let my gratitude own. If this may be 
fufpedlcd to have biaifed my judgment, it 
mull, at the fame time, be allowed to have 

informed 
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[ jjiformed it ; for the nioH; fecret movements 
I of his whole foul Were, without dilguife, 
communicated to me only. However, I 
^^i!l rather lower than heighten the colour- 
ing ; I will mark the lhadcs, and draw a 
credible rather than an exadl likeneis. 

He had a verygood perfon, rather above 
the middle fize ; a handlbmc face, and, 
when he was chearful, the moft engaging 
countenance imaginable ; when grave, 
which he was oftcnell, the moll refpeHable 
one. He had in the highell degree the 
air, manners, and addrels, of a man of 
quality; politenefs with eafe, and dignity 
without pride. 

bred in camps and courts, it cannot be 
fuppofed that he was untainted with the 
falhiohable vices of thefe warm climates ,* 
but (if 1 mfiy be allowed the expreffion) 
he digniltcd them, indead of their degrad- 
ing him into any mtran or indecent a6lion. 
He had a good degree of claffical, and a 
great one of modem, knowledge ; with* a 
juJl, and, at the fime time, a delicate taftc. 

In his common cxpences he Was liberal 
w uhin bounds ; but in his charities, and 
bounties he had none. I have known them 
put Jiim to fome prefent inconveniencies.' 

He was a llrong, but not an eloquent or 
iloiid Ipeaker in parliament. He fpoke 
lo unndedcdly the honcll diHates of his 
heart, that truth and virtue, which never 
want, and feldom wear, ornaments, feemed 
enly to borrow his voice. This gave fuch 
an allonilliing wciglit to all he laid, that 
he more than once carried an unwilling 
nnjotity after him. Such is the autho- 
jity of unfulpcHcd virtue, that it will 
fometimes. lliume vice into decency at 
lead. 

He was not only ofFcrcd, but prefied to 
accept, the po'l of ftcrctary of date ; but 
he cundantly refufed it. I once tried to 
pirluade idin to accept it ; but he told 
me, that both the natural warmth and me- 
lancholy of ins temper made him unlit for 
and that moreover he knew vciy well 
ta It, ill thofe miniderial employments, the 
couife of bufincfs made it necciTary to 
•ao many hard things, and fome unjiid 
one?, which could only be authorized by 
the jefuftical cafuidry of the dircflion of 
tnc intention ; a dodlrine which he faid he 
could not podibly adopt. Whether he 
'•va^ the fird that ever made that objeHion. 

I cannot aflirm ; but 1 fufpedl tliat he will 
he the lad. 

ik was a true conditutional, and yet 
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praHlcable patriot; a finccre lover, and a 
zenirus ndlntei of the natural, the civil, 
and the religious lights of his country: 
but he would not (.{uarrcl with the crown, 
for fome dight drctches of the preroga- 
tive; nor with the people, for fome un- 
wary ebullitions of hlx'rtv; nor with any 
one for a did'crcncc of opinion in fpecula- 
tiv^e points. He confidercd the conditu- 
tion in the aggregate, and only watched 
that no one paitof it lliould pivp»onderate 
too much. 

His moial charaHer was fo pure, that if 
one may lay of that imperfcH creature 
man, what a celebrated hidoiian fays of 
Scipio, nen laudaiuium ant d}\ity ant 
fecit y aut fenfj \ I fmccitdy think (! had 
almod faid 1 know'), one might fay it with 
great truth of him, one dngle indance ex- 
cepted, which fliall be meiuioned. 

Ho joined to the iiohlell and driidcft 
principles of honour and generofily, the 
tendered fciitimciits of beiicyolcncc and 
compafiioii ; and, as he was naturally 
tvarm, ho coiild not even hear of an in- 
judice or a bafencE, without a fudderx 
indignation ; nor of the misloi tunes or 
mifeiies of a fellow-crcatuio, without 
melting into fofcnels, and cndravouiing to 
relieve them. This paitof Ifis cliaraHer 
was fo univerfallv known, that our bed 
and mod fatirical isnghfn poet lays, 

When I confefs there is who feels for fini'*. 

And melts to iyiodecl , neul i btail/uiou^Ii 

name ^ 

He had not the lead pride of birth and 
rank, that common narrow notion of little 
minds, that wretched millaken fixceda- 
neuin of merit ; but he was jealous to 
anxiety of his chaiaHcr, as all men .arc 
who deferve a good one. And luch was 
his difiidence upon thit fubject, tiiat he 
never could be perfuadeJ mankind 

really thought of him a> they did ; 1 jr 
furcly never man had a higlier reputation, 
and never man enjoyed a more uiiivcrfal 
edeem. Even knaves rcfpcHed Jiim ; 
and fools thought thay loved him. If ho 
had any enemico (lor 1 proted I never 
knew one), they cviuld be only Inch as 
were weary of always hearing of Aridides 
the Jud. 

He was too fubje£l to fudden guds of 
padion, but they never harried him iiUa 
any illiberal or indecent cxpreiuon or ac- 
tion ; fo invincibly habitual to hiln were 
good-nature and good-maunets. But if 
3 D 4 ever 
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ever any word happened to fall from him 
in warmth, which upon fubfequent reflec- 
tion he himfclf thought too ftrong, he was 
never eafy till he had made more than a 
fuiHcient atonement for it. 

He had a mofl unfortunate, I will call it 
a moll fatal kind of melancholy in his na- 
ture, which often made him both abfent 
and filent in company, but never morofe 
or four. At other times he was a chear- 
ful and agreeable companion ; but, con- 
feious that he was not always fo, he avoid- 
ed company too much, and was too often 
alone, giving way to a train of gloomy 
rcfledlions. 

His conflituiion, which was never ro- 
buft, broke rapidly at the latter end of his 
life. He had two fevere ftrokes of apo- 
plexy orpalfy, which conflderably alTeded 
his body and his mind, 

I delire that this may not be looked 
upon as a full and finifltcd charadcr, writ 
for the fake of writing it; but as my fo- 
Icmn depoftt of the truth to the bell of my 
knowledge. I owed this Imall depofit of 
juflicc, fuch as it is, to the mcmoiy of the 
bell man I ever knew, and of the dcarcH 
friend 1 ever had. Chefierfield, 

§ 125. Char ad er of Har DWi c k‘e. 

Lord Hardwicke was, perhaps, the 
greatcll magillrate that this country ever 
had. He preflded in tlie court of Chan- 
cery above twenty years, and in all that 
time none of his decrees were reverfed, 
nor the jullncfs of them ever queflioned. 
7'hough avarice was his ruling paflion, he 
was never in the Icall fufpedlca of any kind 
of corruption : a lare and meritorious in- 
llance of virtue and felf-denial, under the 
influence of fuch a craving, infatiable, and 
increafing paflion. 

He had great and clear parts ; under- 
ftood, loved, and cultivated the belies ht- 
tres. He was an agreeable, eloquent 
fpeaker in parliament, but not without 
lome little tindlure of the pleader. 

Men are apt to millake, or at Icafl to 
fccni to rnillake, their own mlents, in 
hopes, perhaps, of milleading others to 
allow them that which they are confeioui 
they do not poflefs. Thus Lord Hard- 
wicke valued himfelf more upon being a 
great miniflcr of flate, which he certainly 
was not, than upon being a great magi- 
llrate, which he certainly was. 

All his notions were clear, but none of 
them gieat. Good order and domellic 
details were his proper department. The 
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great and fhining parts of government, 
though not above his parts to conceive 
were above his timidity to undertake. 

By great and lucrative employment^ 
during the courfe of thirty years, and by 
flill greater parfunony, he acquired an 
immenfe fortune, and efliablilhed his nu- 
merous family in advantageous polls and 
profitable alliances. 

Though he had been folicitor and attor- 
ney general, he was by no means what is 
called a prerogative lawyer. He lo\cd 
the conftitution, and maintained the jull 
prerogative (T the crown, but without 
ll: etching it to the oppreflion of the pco- 
pie. 

He was naturally humane, moderate, 
and decent; and when, by his former em- 
ployments, he was obliged to profccutu 
ilate- criminals, he difeharged that duty in 
a very different manner from moft of his 
predeceflbrs, who were too jullly called 
the blood-hounds of the crown.” 

He was a chearful and inftrudlive com- 
panion, humane in his nature, decent in 
his manners, unftained with any vice (ava- 
rice excepted), a very great magiflrate, 
but by no means a great miniller. 

CheJlerfeU, 

§ 126. Charader of the Duke of New- 
castle. 

The Duke of Newcaflle wifi be fo often 
mentioned in the hiftory of thefe times, 
and with fo ftrong a bias either for or 
againft him, that 1 refolved, for the fake 
of truth, to draw his charafler with my 
ufual impartiality: for as he had been a 
minifter for above forty years together, 
and in the lall ten years of that period 
firft minifter, he had full time to oblige 
one half of the nation, and to offend the 
other. 

We were cotemporaries, near relations, 
and fami'iar acquaintances; fometimes 
well and fometimes ill together, according 
to tlie feveral variations or political aftaiis, 
which kno v 110 relations, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. 

The public opinion put him below his 
level ; for though he had no fuperior 
parts, or eminent talents, he had a moll 
indefatigable induftry, a perfeverance, a 
court craft, a fervile compliance with the 
will of his fovereign for the time being; 
which qualities, with only a common Ihaie 
of common fenfe, will carry a man foonet 
and more fafely through the dark laby- 
rinths of a court, than the moil ihining 

parts 
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p;irts would do, without thofe meaner ta- 

^ He was good-natured to a degree of 
ueahnels, even to tears, upon the flighted 
occafions. Exceedingly timorous, both per- 
fonallv and politically, dreading the lead 
innovation, and keeping, with a Scrupulous 
timidity, in the beaten track of bufinefs, 
as having the fafeft bottom. 

I will mention one inllance of this dif- 
pofition, which, I think, will fat it in the 
lirongcll light. When 1 brought the bill 
into the houfe of lords, for correfling and 
amending the calendar, I gave him pre- 
vious notice of my intentions : he was 
alarmed at fo bold an undertaking, and 
conjured me not to ftir matters that had 
been long quiet; adding, that he did not 
love ncvv-fangled things. 1 did not, how- 
ever, yield to the cogency of thefe argu- 
ments, but brought in the bill, and it paflf- 
ed unanimoufly. From fuch weaknefles it 
necelfarily follows, that he could have no 
great ideas, nor elevation of mind. 

His ruling, or rather his only, paflion 
was, the agitation, the bufllc, and the 
hurry of bufinefs, to which he had been 
accullomed above forty years j but he was 
as dilatory in difpatching it, as he was 
eager to engage in it. He was always in 
a hurry, never walked, but always run, 
infomuch that I have fometimes told him, 
that by his fleetnefs one Ihould rather take 
him for the courier than the author of the 
letters. 

He was as jealous of his power as an 
impotent lover of his miftrefs. without ac- 
tivity of mind enough to enjoy or exert it, 
but could not bear a fhare even in the ap- 
pearances of it. 

His levees were his pleafure, and his 
triumph ; he loved to have them crowded, 
and confequently they were fo : there he 
made people of bufinefs wait two or three 
hours in the anti- chamber, while he trifled 
away that time with (bme infignificant fa- 
vourites in his clofet. When at lafl he 
came into his levee-room, he accofted, 
hugged, embraced, and promifed every 
body, with a feeming cordiality, but at the 
fame time with an illiberal and degrading 
familiarity. 

He was exceedingly difinterefled : very 
profufe of his own fortune, and abhorring 
all thofe means, too often ufed by perfons 
m his nation, either to gratify their avarice, 
or to fupply their prodigality ; for he re- 
tired from bufinefs in the year 1762, above 


four hundred thoufand pounds poorer than 
when he firfl engaged in it. 

Upon the whole, lie was a compound 
of moll human weaknefles, but untaiiued 
with any vice or ciiinc. Chcjlcrficid, 

\ 127. Charaacr cf the Duke of Bed- 
FOiin. 

The Duke of Bedford was more con- 
fiderablc for his rank and immenfe for- 
tune, than for either his parts or l\is vir- 
tues. 

He had rather moie than a common 
fliare of common fenfe, but with a head 
fo wrong-turned, and fo invincibly oblH- 
nate, that the fliare of parts which he had 
wnas of little ufe to him, and v.ery trou- 
blefome to others. 

He was paflloiiatc, though obflinate ; 
and, though both, was always governed 
by fome low dependants ; W'ho had art 
enough to make him believe that he go- 
verned them. 

His manners and addrefs were exceed- 
ingly illiberal ; he had neither the talent 
nor the defire of jdcafing. 

In fpeaking in tlie houfe, he had an ine- 
legant flow of words, but not without fome 
rcafoning, matter, and method. 

He had no amiable qualities; but lie 
had no vicious nor criminal ones : he was 
much below' Ihining, but above contempt 
in any char.adler. • 

In fliort, he was a Duke of a rcfpcclablc 
family, and with a very grout eflate. 

§ 128 . Another Charafher, 

The Duke of Bcdfoid is Indeed a very 
confidcrable man. The highefl: rank, a 
fplendid fortune, and a name glorious till 
it was his, were fufticient to liave fupport- 
ed him with meaner abilities than he 
poflefl'cd. The ufe he made of tlicfe un- 
common advantages might have been 
more honourable to himfelf, but could 
not be more inilruftive lo mankind. The 
eminence of his llation gave him a com- 
manding profpc6l of his duty. Tl.e road 
which led to honour was open to his 
view. He could not lofe it by millukc, and 
he had no temptation to depart from it by 
defign. 

An independent, virtuous Duke of Bed- 
ford, would never proftitutc his dignity in 
parliament by an indecent violence, either 
in opprefling or defending a minifler : he 
would not at one moment rancoroufly per- 
fecute, at another bafely cringe to the fa- 
vourite 
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vourite of his foveieign. Though de- 
ceived perhaps ia his youth, he would 
not, through the courfc of along life, have 
invariably chofen his friends from among 
the moll profligate of mankind : his own 
honour would have forbidden him from 
mixing his private pleafures or convei ra- 
tion with jockeys, gameflers, blafphemers, 
gladiators, or bulToons. He would then have 
never felt, much Icfs would he have fubmit- 
ted to, the humiliating neceility of engag- 
ing in the intereil and intrigues of hi:> de- 
pendants ; of fupplying their vices, or re- 
lieving their beggary, at the expence of 
his country. He would not havebeliaycd 
fuch ignorance, or fuch contempt of the 
conllitution, as openly to avow in a court 
ofjuflice the purchale and falc of a bo- 
rough. If it Ihould be the will of Provi- 
dence to afflid him with a domelHc mif- 
fortune, he would fubmit to the Ihoke 
witli feeling, but not without dignity ; and 
not look for, or find, an immednilc confo- 
lation for the lofs of an only fon in con- 
fultations and empty bargains for a place 
at court, nor in the mifery of ballotting at 
the India houfe. 

The Duke’s hillory began to be im- 
portant at that aufpicious period, at which 
he was deputed to the court of Verfailies. 
It was an honourable office, and was exe- 
cuted with |hc fame fpiiit with which it 
was accepted. His patrons wanted an 
ambafTador w^ho would fubmit' to make 
conceflions : — their bufinefs required a 
man who had as little feeling for his own 
dignity, as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they found him in the fiill lank of the 
nobility. Junius, 

§ 129. Chara,ler of Mr, Hknry Vox,oif~ 
terivariis Lord Holland. 

iVTr. Henry Fox wa.s a younger brother 
of llie lowefl extradion. His father. Sir 
Stephen Fox, made a confiderablc fortune, 
foinchow or other, and left him a fair 
younger brother’s portion, which lie Too n 
fpent in the common vices of youth, gam- 
ing included : this obliged him to travel 
for feme time. 

When he returned, though by educa- 
tion a Jacobite, he attached himfelf to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
abLfl elves. He had no fixed principles 
cither of religion or morality, and was 
too unwary in ridicuUug and expofing 
them. 

ITe had very great abilities and indefa- 
tigable indullry in bufinefs 5 great fkill ia 


managing, that is, in corrupting, the licufe 
ef commons ; and a wonderful dextciity 
attaching individuals tohirnfedf. He pio- 
moted, encouraged, and pradifed ih^ir 
vices ; he gratified their avarice, or fup 
plied their profufion. He wifely and punr, 
tually performed whatever he prornlied, 
and moil liberally rewarded their atluch- 
ment and dependence. By thefe, and all 
other means that can be imagined, he made 
himfelf many pcrfonal friends and political 
dependants. 

He was a mofl difagreeablc fpcaker In 
parliament, inelegant in his language, hc- 
fitating and ungraceful in his elocution, 
but fkilful in difeerning the temper of tlic 
houfe, and in knowing when and how to 
prefs, or to yield. 

A conflant good-humour and fceiiiinp 
franknefs made him a welcome companion 
in focial life, and in all domelllc relations 
he was good-natured. As he advanced in 
life, his ambition became lubfervicnt to his 
avarice. His early profufion and diflipa- 
tion had made him feel the many incon- 
vcniencies of want, and, as it often hap- 
pens, can led him to the contrary and woife 
extreme of corruption and rapine. Rem, 
qurjciinque ??iodo rc?,ij became his maxim, 
whicli he obferved (I will not fay religi- 
bufly and fcrupuloufly, but) invariably and 
lhamefully. 

He had not the Icafl notion of, or re- 
gard for, the public good or the conllitu- 
tion, but defpifed thole cares as the ob- 
jefis of narrow minds, or the pretences 
of interefled ones : and he lived, as BriUu^ 
died, calling virtue only a name. 

Chef erf eld, 

% I ;o. Charar.er bf Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Pitt owed his rife to the mofl con- 
fiderable polls and power in this kingdom 
fingly to his own abilities ; in him they 
fupplied’ the want of birth and fo.tunc, 
which latter in others tqo often fupply the 
want of the former. He was a younger 
brother of a very new family, and his for- 
tune only an annuity of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Tlie army was his original deflination, 
and a cornetcy of horfe his firft and only 
commiflion in it. Thus, unaflillcd by fa- 
vour or fortune, he had no powerful pro- 
tedlor to introduce him into bufmefi, and 
(jf I may ufe that exprefiion) to do the 
honours of his parts; but their own llrcngth 
was fully fuflicient. 

His conlUtutioa refufed him the ufua 

plcxafiircsi 
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pieafures, and his genius forbad him the 
iJle diffipations of youth ; for fo early as 
at the age of fix teen, he was the martyr 
of an hereditary gout. He therefore em- 
ployed the leifurc which that tedious and 
painful didemper either procured or allow- 
ed him, in acquiring a great fund of pie- 
jiiature and ufeful knowledge. Thus, by 
the unaccountable relation of caufes and 
edefts, what fceintd the greatell; misfor- 
tune of his life was, perhaps, the principal 
caufe of its fplendor. 

His private life was (lained by no vices, 
nor fullied by any meannefs. All his fen- 
timents were libeial and elevated. His rul- 
ing paflion was an unbounded ambition, 
wliich, when fupported by great abilities, 
and Clowned by great fucceis, make what 
the world calls a gieat man.” He was 
haughty, imperious, impatient of contra- 
diction, and overbeiring; qualities whicli 
Xi 0 often accompany, but always clog, 
grrai ones. 

He li id manners and addrefs ; but one 
nnght difeern through them too great a 
^.nnfcionfnefs of his own luperior talents. 
He was a moft agreeable and lively com- 
panion in focial life ; and had fuch a ver- 
iiuility of wit, that iiQ could adapt it to all 
iorts of converfation. He had alfj a moll 
happy tuin to poetry, but he leldom in- 
dulged, and fcldom avowed it. 

He came young into pailiamcnt, and 
upon tluit great theatre foon equalled the 
oldtfl and the ablell adors. His eloquence 
'A .IS of every kind, and he excelled in the 
aiguincntativc as well as in t)ic declama- 
t(t;y way; but his invedives were terri- 
bf", and uttered with fuch energy of dic- 
tion, and (Icrn dignity of adion and coun- 
tenance, that he intimidated thofe who 
'>eic the moll willing and the bell able 
to encounter him*; their arms fell out 
of their liands, and they Hi rank under 
the afeendant which is genius gained over 
ik ir-.. 

In that afiembly, wlierc the public good 
o lo much talked of, and priv.ac intereft 
k p'y purfued, he fet out with ading the 
? and pci formed that part fo no- 
‘dy, that he was adopted by the public 

their chief, or rather only unfufpedied, 
champion. 

I Jic weight of his popularity, and his 
*tnivcrlally acicnowlcdged abilities, obtrud- 
cd him upon King George U. to whom he 
was p^rlonally obnoxiouo. He was made 

CanqTbell, ami Lord Chief Jufticc 


fccrctary of Hate: in this difficult ard de- 
licate lituation, which one would have 
thought mull have icduccd cldier the pa- 
triot or the miniller to a decilivc option, 
he managed with fuch ability, tjiat wliile 
he ferved the king more eifedually in his 
moll unwariantablc cledoral views, tliaii 
any foiincr minifler, however wiiljjup Imd 
dared to do, he hill prcfeiwcd all liis credit 
and popularity with the public ; whom he 
allured and convinced, that tiic prutmHion 
and defence of Hano\ cr, witli an army of 
feventy-fivc thouland men in ihiiilh pay, 
was the only pohlble method of lecmini'- 
our pohclllons or acquilition.s in Ncnth 
Amciica. So much eaher is it to deceive 
than to undeceive mankind. 

His own dilintcrehednefs, and even con- 
tempt of money, Imoodied Ids w.ay to pow- 
er, and prevented or filenceu a g-aat ']ja:c 
of that envy which commonly attends it. 
Moll men think tliat they have an equal 
natural light to riches, and ciiua] ahiluies 
to make tlie proper ul’e of them; Inft not 
very many of them have the impuderce to 
think tliemfclvcs qualified for p(>\\er. 

Upon the whole, he will niiike a gieal 
and Hulling figure in the annals of tliis 
country, notwithllanding the hlot which 
his acceptance of three thouland pounds 
per annum penfion lor three lives, on bis 
V'olunlary refignation of the le.als in the 
fii'H .year of tlie picfcnt king, muH inr.kein 
Jiis character, cfpccially as to tlie dii.ntc- 
rcllcd part of it. However, it mini he 
acknowledged, that he had tlu'-fe qualities 
which none but a great inanc.m h.ive, with 
a mixture of thole failings which am tlie 
common lot of wietchcd and impel Hilil 
human nature. C'J'cficrJtclu. 

§ 131 * Another Clara ^/cr, 

Mr. Pitt had been originally defigrei 
for the army, in which he a'Hually bote a 
commifiion ; but fate refeivtd him for a 
more important Hation, in jiolnt of for- 
tune he was baiely qualified to be delated 
member of parliament, wdien he obtained 
a leat in the houfe of commons, where re 
foon outlhone^all his compatiiots. He dif- 
played a furprifmg extent and precificn of 
political knowledge, ani irrefirtible ene;gy 
of argument, and fucli power of elocution 
as Hiuck his heaicis with aHoniHimcnt and 
admiration: it fialhcd like i.'ic lighteniny^ of 
heaven againft the mini Hers an.d fons of 
corruption, blalling w'l.ei-* it lirote, and 
witheiing the nerves of ( ppoivion : batJiis 
jnoic fuMlantiul praibc icui.dcd ucon 
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hL difintt^reflcd integrity, his incorruptible 
heart, his unconquerable fpirit of indc- 
peiidencc, and hi> invariable attachment to 
the iuteied and liberty of his country. 

Sfuollett. 

^ 132 . Another Chara^hr. 

The fee re tary flood alone. Modern de- 
generacy had not reached liim, Orig.nal 
and unaccommodating, the features of his 
charc.itir had the hardihood of antiquity. 
His augull mind over-awed majelly, and 
one of'lds fovereigns thought royalty fo 
im'^ai'ed in his prefence, that he conlpiied 
to remo\ c him, in order to be relieved from 
his fupenority. No Hate chicanery, no 
narrow lyflein of vicious politics, no idle 
contetl for minifleiial viftorie., funk him 
to the vulgar level of the great ; but over- 
bearing, perfuafive, and impradlic.able, Ids 
obj jfl was England, his ambition was fame. 
Without dividing, he dcllroycd party; 
without corruptiny, he made a venal age 
unanimous, h ranee iunk beneath hiin. 
With one hand he fniote the houfe of 
Bouibon, and wielded in the other tJie de - 
mocracy of England. The fight of his 
mind was infinite: and his fehemes wcie 
to afied, not England, not tlie prelent age 
only, but Europe and pollerity. Wonder- 
ful weic the means by which thefe fcliemcs 
were accomplifiwd ; always feafonable, al- 
ways adequate, the fuggeftions of an un- 
derh inding anim ited by ardour, and en- 
lightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feedings which make life 
amiaV lc and indolent were unknown to him. 
No domcftlc difficulties, no domellic weak- 
nefs reaclud him ; but aloof from tlie for- 
did occurr nces of life, and unfuliii'd by its 
inteicourie, lie cimc occafionally into our 
fy ilem, to countii and to decide. 

A character fo exalted, fo flrcnuous, fo 
varliiU', fo auth.niiativc, alloniflied a cor- 
jupt ..ge, and the treafnry trendiled at the 
none cf Pitt through all her clafles of ve- 
"I'ulitv. Corruption i nagined, indeed, that 
f. ■ jiid found defeds in thi-, flatcfman, and 
talked much of the incoofifiency of his 
g’toiy, and much of the ruin of Ms vido- 
ri s ; but tlm hidory of his country, and the 
c.d...mities of the enemy, anfwcred and re- 
fute d her. 

Idox" were his poli'ical abilities his only- 
talents; his cloqnerxe was an a. ra in the 
fenate, peculiar and fponta neons, familiarly 
expreihug gigantic rc.niuicn'.s and inflinc- 
tive wTdorn ; not lilce the lo.Tcnt of Dc- 
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mofthenes, or the fplendid conflagration of 
Tully; it icfembled fometimes the ihun. 
der, and fomeiiirwes the muficof the fpherev. 
Like Murray, he did not condud the un- 
derilanding through the painful fubtilty of 
argumentation; nor v/as he, like Town, 
fliend, forever cn the rack of exertion, 
but rather lightened upon the lubjed, and 
reached the point by the flafhlngs of the 
mind, which, like thole of his eye, were 
felt, but coulil not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man 
fomeihing that could cieate, fubvert, or 
reform; an undcrllandin;;, a fp ifit, and an 
eloquence, to fummon mankind to fociety, 
or to bre.ik the bonds of flavery afundcr, 
and to rule the wildernefs of fiec minds 
with unbounded authority ; fomething that 
could eflabiilh or ovci whelm empiie, and 
lb ike a blow in the woild that fliOuld re- 
found through the imivcrfe. 

Anu^ymous. 

^ 1 ' 53 . A net bit Charadcr, 

Lord Cliatham is a great and celebrated 
name ; a name tiiat keeps the name of this 
country rcfpedable in every other on the 
globe. It may be truly called, 

— ..—Clarum et veneiahilc noincu 
Genubas, et multum uofli.c qviod prodcrat nibi. 

'Ehe venerable age of this great m.in, hb 
merited rank, his fuporior eloquence, his 
fplendid qualities, his eminent ferviccs, the 
vafl fpace he fills in the eye of mankind, 
and, more than all the rcll, his fall from 
power, which, like death, canonizes and 
faniflifies a great charafler, will not fuffer 
me to cenfurc any part of his conduifl. I 
am af'aid to flatter him ; 1 am fure 1 am 
not difpoled to blame him : let thofe^ wlio 
have betrayed him by their adulation, infult 
him with their malevolence. But what I 
do not prefume to cenfure, I may have lea\e 
to lament. 

For a wife man, he feemed to me at that 
time to be governed too much by general 
maxims : one or two of thefe 
flowing from an opinion not the moll in- 
dulgent to our unhappy fpecies, and furely 
a little too general, led him into meafurcs 
that were greatly mifchlevous to himfeli > 
and for that reafon, among others, perhaps 
fatal to his country ; meal u res, the eftc<i s 
of which I am afraid are for ever incu'-abie- 
He made an adminiftration fo chcckeieu 
and fpeckled ; he put together a pie'ce U 
ioincjy fo crofsly indented xind whimnea / 
^ doie- 
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i3ovc-tailed ; a cauinet fo va^ully inlaid ; 
Cuch a piece of diverfified^nofaic, fuch a 
teflHated pavement without cement ; here 
a bit of black ftone, and there a bit of 
white? p^itriots and courtiers; king’s friends 
and republicans ; vvhigs and tories ; trea- 
cherous friends and open enemies ; that it 
was indeed a very curious lhow,wbut ut- 
teily unfafe to touch, and unfure to Hand 
on. The colleag»!k^s whom he had afibrted 
at the fame boards ilared at each other, and 
were obliged to alk, Sir, your name, Sic.” 
It fo happened, that perfons had a fingle 
office divided between them who had never 
fpoken to each other in their lives; until 
they found themfelves, they knew not how, 
pigging together, heads and points, in the 
f.ime truckle-bed. 

In confequence of this arrangement hav- 
ing put lb much the larger part of his ene- 
mies and oppoi'ers into pow er, the confu- 
fion was fuch that his own principles could 
not poflibly have any effed:! or influence in 
the condud of affairs. If ever he fell into 
a tit of the gout, or if any other caufc 
withdrew him from public cares, princi- 
ples diredly contrary were fute to predo- 
minate. When he had executed hi:> plan, 
he had not an inch of ground to Aand up- 
on : when he had accomplifhed his feheme 
of adminiilration, he was no longer a mi- 
ni Her. 

When his face wavS hid but for a mo- 
ment, his whole fyftem was on a wide lea. 
Without chart or compafs. The gentle- 
men, his particular fiends, m various de- 
partments of miniilry, with a confi fence 
in Iiim which was jullified, even in its 
extravagance, by his fuperior abilities, 
had never in any inllance prefumed on .my 
opinion of their own ; depriv'ed of lbs 
guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the fport of every gulf, and eafily driven 
*nto any port; and as thofe who joined 
with them in manning the veflel were tlie 
moft diredly oppolite to his opinions 
meafures, and cliaraclcr, and far the moll 
artful and moll pow^erful of the fet, they 
calily prevailed, fo as to feize upon the 
molt vacant, uHOccupled, and derelidl 
minds of his friends, and inllantly they 
burned the vcfl'el wholly out of the coiirfe 
of his policy. As if it were to infult as 
'Veil as to betray him, even long before 
■ilie clofe of the firft fcfTion of his aJmi ni- 
tration, when every thing w'as publicly 
tranfarted, and with great paiade, in his 
naine,they'inade an^tt, declaring it high- 


ly jull and expedient to raife a revenue ia 
America. For even then, even before the 
fplcndid orb was entirely fet, and wliilc 
the wellern horizon was in a blaze with 
his defeending glory, on the onpolite 
quarter of the Ii^avcns arole anothe: lu- 
minary (Charles I'ownfliend) and Inr liis 
hour became ioid of the .licendant, who 
was Oi'Hcially the reproducer of the l.ical 
fehenv, the unfortunate act to t.ix Ame- 
rica for a revenue. Fz/vv 

§ 134. Mr. P u L T r N i: X' ’ f op. /’ L ;/ i/jg 
Motion for i ti-Luitig ilc ^Jrry. 

Sir, 

We have licaid a great deal .ibont pnr- 
llimentary aimies, and about an .nmy 
continued from year to year ; 1 1m\ c , al- 
ways been, Sir, and always Ih ill be. anainll 
a ftanding army of any kind. To "me it 
is a tcniblc thing; whedier utidei tlmi of 
parliamentary or any otli;r delionation, a 
llamling aimy is Hill .1 flanding aimv, 
whatever name it be called by: I'vv ai:; 
a body ol men dillindl fom the b )dv <U’ 
the people ; they are govanned by dife- 
rent laws; and blind obedience, .md an 
entire fubinilfon to the orders of i.'vlr 
commanding vdiiccr, is tiieir only piin- 
ciple. 'I'he r. '.lions aiound ns, Sn, an* 
already enllaved, and have b^cn ennaved 
by thofe veiv mean.s : by means of theii 
Handing armies they h.ivc every ( n * loH 
their liberties; it is ind'’ed impolhble I’nat 
the liberties of tlie people c:m be prciei ved 
in any country where a nunicnais Handing 
army is kept up. bhall we then tain* any 
of our mcaiuies fiom the example, of ( er 
neiw;l'.bouis ? No, vSii ; on the contrary, 
iroin tl.eir misfortunes we ought to Icain 
to avoid thofe rocks upon wlaich ilicv have 
fplit. 

It Hgnikes nothing to rn]] rrc, that our 
army is commanded by Inch ih mnn as 
cannot be fuppolcJ to join in iviy mca'ur'’s 
for cnOavIng ihcii counliy. It may be fo ; 
I hope it is fo ; I liaic a vciy good opi- 
nion of many gcntlcir'cn now in the arnr, ; 
I believe they would rot join in any fucu 
mcal'ures; but thrir lives are unceittln, 
nor can we be furc I'ow long tluy may b ‘ 
continred in command ; tin y may be all 
difndlled in a moment, and proper tools 
of power put in their room, liefides, bi^, 
we know the pafllons of men, wc know 1 ow 
dangerous it is to tru'l ti c bell of men with 
tvO much power. Where was there a 
^ br..vcf 
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ai niy than that under Julius G<i!rar ? thofe liberties which they afterwanlo 
V/ih'jrc \'/i . there ever any army that had ftipyed. 

fcjvcd their country more faithfully ? That It has been urged, Sir, that whoever 
aiiny w .s commanded generally by the for the Protcflaut fucceflion, muil be i, ■ 
beh citizens of Rome, by men of great continuing the army : for that very u - 
fortune and hgure in^ their country, yet fon. Sir, I am ngainll continuing the ..r, 
that army '‘idlayetl their country. 'The af- my. I know that neither the Prott'l'j;: 
feeiioiio of the I'oldicrs towards their coun- fuccefr*;^ in his majcltyfs mod illuJl, 
try, tiic honour and integrity of tlie under- houfe, nor any fucceflion, can c\er be 
oJhcers, aic not to be depended on : by the as long as there is a (landing army in t: - 
njilltai y law the adminiflration of judicc is country. Armies, Sir, hive no legad 
fo qaick, and the punilhment fo fevere, heredilniy fuceeflions. The frit two 
that neither ofiiccr nor foldier dares offer fars at Rome did pretty well, and fr'uii' 
to dil'pute the orders of his fupreme com- means to keep their armies in tohn.iuli 
mandcr ; he mud not confult his own in- fubjection, hecaiife the generals and oil. 
cliiuiUon . : if an officer were commanded cets w cre all tJieIr own creature'^, but lioi, 
to pull hk own father out of this houle, he did it fare with their fuccedbi^ ? Was la/ 
inuil do 1.; lie dares not difobey ; imme- every one of them named by the ann\ 
diatc dealli would be the lure couiequence \/ii]iC)Ut any regard to hereditary right, ci 
oi the lead rrumbling. And if an officer to anv' jiglit? A cobler, agardcncj, e; 
were lent into the couit of lequelL, ac- riiiy man who liappcned to rail'e hinilclf ir 
compamed by a body of mufketeers witli tlie at nr/, and could 'gain their adedlons, 
fciewed biyoncts,and witli orders to toll wa? made tmpeior o( tlie wmrld. Was r,c;i; 
U3 w hat we ought to do, and how v, e were every fucceeding tinpeior raifed to ihc 
to vote, I know what would be the duty of thumc, or tumbled headlong into the dull, 
tliishoLiie ; I know il would be our duty aceoiding to tlic mere w'him or mad henq 
to order the officer to be taken and hanged of the fuidlers ? 

up at tlie door of the lobby ; but, Sir, [ We are told this army is dcfircd to he 
douot jiijcii if fuch a Ipirit ciudd be found coniinucJ but for one yeai longer, ot 
in tlie honfe, or in any houle of commons a limited tcnin ofyeais. How ablurd i 
that w'ill ever be in Etigland. tims dilfindfion ? Is theie any army in tin 

blr, 1 talk not of imaginary things: I ' v/oild continued for any teim of yeais. 
trdk of what has happened to an Itnglilh Does the moll abfolnte monarch tell In. 
houfe ot commons, and from an EngJifli army, that he is to continue them for .I' s 
aimy : not only from an Englilh army, but luunlier of years, oi any number of moniiw . 
an army that was raifcd by tliatvery houle How long have we already continued oiu 
of commons, an army that wis paid by army fioin year to year? And if it tlar' 
tdcm, and an army tliat was commanded continues, wherein will it diller from d ■ 
by generals appointed by tliein. I'here- Handing aimie. of thofe countilus which 
fore do not let us vainly imagine, that an have .dready fuhmlttcd their neck to the 
army raifed and maintained by autliority yi he? Wo arc now come to the Rubicon ; 
of parliainent wid alwiiys he fubmiffivc to our army is now to be reduced, or it nevei 
them; if any army be fo numerous as to will; ftom his majefly’s own mouth we 
lyivc it in their power to ovei -awe tlie par- are affured of a profounil tJanquilbty 
liament, they will be fubmiffive as long as abio:id, we know there is one at home. If 
the parliament does nothing to diioblige this is nf)t a pi oper time, if tliele circura- 
their favomite general; but when that cafe fiances do not afford us a fafe opportumtv 
happens,! am afraid that in place of the for reducing at leall a part of our irguhtt 
pailiarnent s dil'milling the army, the army forces, we never can e.xpeild to fee any re 
will dilmil-i the parliament, as they have duclion ; and tins nation, already over 
done heretofore. Nor does tlie legality or burdened with debts and taxes, muil lu 
illegality of ^ that parliament, or of that loaded with the Iieavy charge ol perpetu 
army alter tne cam; for*, with rcfpcifd to ally fuppoi ting a numcious (landing army ; 
that army, and accoi'ding to their way and remain for ever expofed to the danger 
of thinking, the paj'liament dirmiiicd by of having its libcrli ^s and privileges tiain- 
them was a legal pailiamcnt; they wci'e 'picd upon bv any future king or miniilty, 
an army railed and maintained accord- wlio fiiall rake it in their heads to do (o, 
ing to law, and at fiil they were raifed, a-.J lh:ill take a pi'ojrer care to model the 
as they inmgincd, foi the prefervatien of army for that pur pole, § 13 T 
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I ^ . Sh' I O PI N St. A u b i k Speech for 
repealing the Septennial Aih 
?,Ir. Speaker, 

The rubje^:t matter of this debate is of 
Tch impoitance, that 1 Ihould be alhaincd 
n return to my ele^iors, without endea- 
\oi\n\-\g, in the bell manner I am able, 
tu dechiie publicly the reafons w hich in- 
ti uced me to give my moll ready alfcnt to 
t ,is qiicilion. 

'Die people hive an unqneillonable right 
to heqaeiit new parliaments by ancient 
iirnm; ufage has been conlirmcd 

' . Icveral laws which have been progrcl- 
.,e]y made by our ancellors, as ohen as 
' ic\ found it neccHary to infill on tins cl- 
IrTiiil piivilege. 

Pajhunents v/cre generally annual, but 
n 'vrr continued longer than three years, 
\u\ the remarkable reign of Henry V 111. 
He, Sir, was a prince of unruly appetites, 
and of an arbitral y will; he was impatient 
of every rcllraint; the laws ol Ciod and 
nnin kll c ]ually a facrificc, as they llood 
m the way of his avarice, or difappointed 
•u ambitiOii : he therefore introduced long 
I'arlj imeins, bcCciufe he very well knew 
h It ti. w V ould become the proper inllrn- 
of both; and w'liat a ilaviih obedi- 
p‘uCe they paid to all his mcafuies is lulH- 
•wicntb^ known. 

If ue come to the reign of King Charles 
vUc IHill, w^c mull acknowledge him to be 
a p"nce of a conM'at) temper; he had 
Cc^t.dnly an innate love for religion and 
' niu v But here lay the misfortune ; he 
' ab led from his natural difpofition by fy- 
‘^opnants and flatterers ; they advifed him 
to ueg'edt the calling of frequent new par- 
iiainents, and therefore, by not taking the 
ronl'tant fenfe of his people in w'hat he did, 
fe v,as worked up into lb high a notion of 
picrogative, that the commons, in order to 
wilr.nn it, obtained that independent fatal 
pov. cr, which at lad unhappily brought him 
^0 his mod tragical end, and at the dime 
tune fubverted the whole conditution ; and 
‘ Hope we fhall learn this Icflbn from it, 
’’ever to compliment the crown with any 
! ^ ' or extravagant powers, nor to deny 
j ^ 'c people thofe rights which by ancient 
they are entitled to ; but to preferve 
^ jad and equal balance, from wdiich • 
tacy derive mutual fecurity, and 

'’-me.g if Jujy obferved, will render our 
^tinliitution the envy and admiration of all 
"‘-world. 

Charles the Second naturally took 
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a fuifcitof parliaments in his fithcr^s tbne, 
and was tJicrcfoic extremely defirous to 
Lay them afide : but thus w.is a Ichcme iin- 
praclicable. Hou evei , in eifcH, lie did fo ; 
for he obtained a parli.imcnt wiiidi, Iw its 
long duialion, like an .irmy of vclcians, 
became fo exaHIv diicq^lined tu h\s own 
meafures, tliat they knew no other com- 
mand but fioin that pcifon wlio gave Lhe.ii 
their pay. 

'Ehis was a fafe and mod ingenious way 
of endaving a naticn. h wa;, very weii 
known, that arhitiuM’ pouvT, if it was 
open and atoaed, wcuik! mn (U- pievail 
here; the people ue.e amihed with tiic 
fpecious foim of tlwir anc eut ccmllitution : 
it cxided, indeed, in then fincy ; but, like 
a mere pliantvun, h ul no I'uhdancc nor le- 
ality in it: for the power, th'* authqinv, 
the dignity of parliaments \veic whadly 
loll. This was tliat leinark.ble parliament 
which fo jullly obtained the opprobiiou« 
n.imc of the Penfion Parliament ; and wxk 
the nioilel fromwdiich, I believe, foine later 
parliaments li.ivc been exacUy copied. 

At the time of the Revolution, the peo- 
ple made a ficlh claim of their ancient 
piivileges; and as they h ul fol.rtelv'LX- 
pcncpced the miHoitunc ol long .ind flu- 
\ile parliaments, it was then declared, tliat 
they Ihould he lichl fiequently. But, it 
fcenis, tliclr full meaning was not undei- 
dood by this declaiaticn; and, thercfoie, 
as in every new fettlement the intention of 
all parties fliould be fpecili.illy manifellcd, 
the pailiamcnt never cc'afcd fliuggling 
with the ciowu, till the tnennial law was 
obtained : the preamble of u u extrenvlv 
full and llrong ; and in llie body of the 
bill you will find the word kx/mve/ b 'fo. e 
ena -tedy by wdiich I anpivhcnd, tih it tiiongli 
this law did not imrach lately talte place at 
tlie time of the Revolution, it was ceiiai'd / 
intended as declaratory of their liid me m- 
ing, and therefore danfls a part of t’h it 01 1- 
ginal contraid under which, the conllitutiou 
was then fettled. Ills majeilv's tide to the 
crown is piimarily d.r.vcd from that con- 
trail; and if upon a leview t'lcrc lhall ap- 
pear to be any deviations from it, we ought 
to treat them as fo many ir.jjries done to 
that title. And I dare fay, that thisJioule, 
which has gone through fo h'Tg a ferics of' 
f.irvices to his inajedy, w'ill at lad be wal- 
ling to revert to thofe oiiginai dated mca- 
fuies of government, to renew .md Ihengtli- 
cn that title. 

But, Sir, I think tlie manner in widch 
the feptcnnul law was fird intro'duced, i. i 
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vc.*ry rcafon wJiv it fiiould be pepeal- 

ci!. People, ill their hears, have very often 
rccourlc to defperate expedients, which, if 
not cancelled in fealon, will theinfelves 
prove fatal to that conllitution which they 
vvcie meant tolbcure. Such is the nature 
cl til L'pienni.il law ; it was intended only 
as a prri'ervative againll a temporary in- 
convenient c : the inconvenience is remov- 
ed, but the mirchieveus effecis Hill conti- 
»mc; for it not only altered the conllitution 
of parliaments, but it extended that fame 
parliament beyond its iritur.il duiation; 
and therefore carries this molt imjull im- 
plication with it, 'Ehat you may at any time 
ul'urp the moll iRdubitabIc, the moil ellcn- 
lial privilege of the peopde, J mean that of 
chuling their ow n rcpicTcntaiives : a pre- 
cedent of fuch a dangerous conrtqucnce, of 
fo fatal a tendency, that J think it would 
be a reproach to our llatute-book, if that 
law was any longer to fubfill, which might 
record it to poHerity. 

'Ellis is a feafon of virtue and public 
fpirit ; let us take advantage of it to repeal 
thofe laws which inf ingc our liberties, and 
introduce fuch as may lellorc the vigour of 
our ancient conllitulion. 

Human natuie is fo very corrupt, that 
all obligations IcL their force, unlefs they 
aic fi equently renewed; long parliaments 
bvcome tlie efore independent of the ][ co- 
ple, and when they tlo fo, there always 
happens a moil d.ingercus dependence cii'c- 
whcie. 

Long pailimcnts give the miniiler an 
oppoitunity of getting acv^uiinniice with 
riembers, <4’ prathtifnig his k veial arts to 
win tliem into his Iciiemes. 'J’his mull be 
the w 01 k of time. Con uption is of lb bafe 
a. nature, that at lirll fight it is extremely 
iliocking ; hardly any one has fuhmittcd 
to it all at once : his dilpofition mull be 
pievioufly iindcrilood, the particular bait 
mud be found out with which he is to be 
allured, and after all, it ir not without ma- 
ny Itruggles that lie funenders his virtue. 
Indeed, there arc limie who will at once 
plunge thcmf’lves into any bafe adion ; 
but the generality if mankind are of a 
more cai.ti nis natuie, and will proceed 
only by Icilcrely degrees; one or two per- 
il aps Jnve deferted their colours the firll 
campaign, fomc have done it a fecond ; 
bat a great many, who have not that 
eager dilptflitioii to vice, will W'ait till a 
tiurd. 

>'or this rcafon, fliort pniViaments have 
Iccix lets ecriunt than long ones; they arc 


obferved, like flreams of water, alw ays -q 
grow more impure the greater diflancc tiicv 
run from the fountain-head, 

I am aware it may be faid, that freijuent 
new parliaments will produce frequent n. ,v 
expences ; but I think quite the contraiv; 
J am really of opinion, that it will be a pio. 
per remedy againll the evil of bribei;, at 
eledions, efpecially as you have provide! 
fo wholefome a law to co-operate upon 
thefe occafions. 

Biibery at eledions, whence did it ariil ’ 
not fiom country gentlemen, for they arc 
lure of being chofen without it; it n:.?, 
Sir, the invention of wicked and cojuipt 
miniilers, who have from time to time led 
weak princes into fuch dellrudive meafures, 
that they did not dare to rely upon the na- 
tural reprefentation of the people. Long 
parliaments. Sir, lirll introduced bribei v, 
becaufe they were worth purchaling at any 
rate. Country gentlemen, who have only 
their piivatc fortunes to rely upon, and 
have no mcrcenaiy ends to ferve, arc un- 
able to oppofe it, efpecially if at any time 
the public treafure fliall be unfaithfiilly 
fquandcredaway to con upt their borough'*. 
Country gentlemen, indeed, may make 
fome weak efforts, but as they generallv 
prove unfuccefsful, and the time of a frcfi 
llruggle is at fo great a dillance, they at 
lall grow faint in the difpute, give up their 
country for loll, and retire in defpair; de- 
fpair natui ally produces indolence, and that 
is the proper difpofition for flavery. Mi- 
niflers of Hate underlland this very well, 
and are therefore unwilling lo awaken the 
nation out of its lethargy by frequent elec- 
tions. 'Ehcy know that the fpirit of h 
beriy, like every other virtue of’ the mind, 
is to be kept alive only by conHant adhon, 
that it is impoHible to enHavc this natior. 
wdiilc it is perpetually upon its guard. — Lei 
country gentlemen then, by having Ik- 
quent opportunities of exerting themlelvts, 
be kept warm and adlivc in their conten- 
tion for the public good : this will raile 
that zeal and fpirit, which will at lall get 
the better of thofe undue influences by 
which the officers of the crown, though un- 
known to the feveral boroughs, have been 
able to fupplant country gentlemen of 
characters and fortune, who live in their 
neighbourhood, — I do not fay this upot 
idle fpeculation only : I live in a country 
wffiere it is too well known, and 1 appc^‘ 
to many gentlemen in the houfe, to 
ojrt of it, (and who arc fo for this ver/ 
rcafok) for the truth of my affi’ftion. 



book III. ORATION S, 

,t is a Tore hicli hss been lon^ snto 

rie rrOil vital pait of our coniatuuon, anJ 
[ nope the time will come when you will 
prvhe it to the bottom. For if a niinihcr 
j- ould ever gain a corrupt familial ityw iili 
( j; boroughs; if he fliould keep a icgiiler 
( t'them in his clofet, and, by fending down 
j,is rrcalhry mandates, lliould procure a 
j-uTiOLib reprefentation of the people, the 
( :' ’•'.ing of his corruption, who will be at 
;>'! times ready to reconcile and juib.fy the 
:\>lt contradldory raeafurcs of his admi- 
i; Inoion, and even to vote every ciude in- 
digcdcd dream of their patron into a law; 
i: tlie maintenance of his potver ihrndd In*- 
,,anc tlie foie objkKb of their att'-ntion, and 
I'^cy ihould be guilty of the moll violent 
breach of parliamentary trull, Ijy giving 
flu* king a diferetionary liberty of taxi.g 
iJu; people without limitation or contioul ; 
the lall fatal compliment they can pay to 

the ciovvn ; if this Ihould ever be the 

i.ahappy condition of this nation, tlie 
people indeed may complain; but the 
doors of that place, where their complaints 
Ihould be heard, will for ever be fluit 
apiink them. 

' Our difeafe, I fear, is of a complicated 
nature, and I think that this motion is 
U'lfjy intended to remove the full: <!nd 
principal diforder. Give the people tlicir 
-ncient liglit of frequent new clcelions ; 
tciut will rellore the decayed autlioiity of 
psilj aments, and will put our conlUtuticai 
j I to a natural condition of woiking out her 
0 ’/n cure. 

Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, 
tr '.r i cannot cvprefs a greater zeal for his 
j ajell)', for the liberties of the people, or 
fne honour and dignity of this houfc, than 
‘ 7 fcconding the motion which the ho- 
iojiable ociulcman has made you. 

'"i 136. Sir Robert Walpole’j 
Mr. Speaker, 

'I'hough tlic quedion has been already 

fully oppofed, that there is no great oc- 
Cihon to fay ary thing farther againfl it, 

t I hope riie houfc will indulge me the 
h' arty of giving fomc of thofe rcafons 
’■ hich induce me to be againfl the motion, 
la general, T mufl take notice, that the na- 
ture of our conflhution feeins to be very 
f'tch miilaken by the gentlemen who 
have fpokenin favour of this motion. It is 
certain, that ours is a mixed government, 
-"‘d the perfection of cur cordlltution 
flits in tins, tint the mona'ciiical, 
•i-ilccratical, and dcmocratical fbriii of 
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government, arc mixt and interwoven in 
ours, fo p.s to give us all the rdvanuages 
of('ach, without fubjcfling us to ih.c d.mgers 
and inconvcniencics of eitlier. 'I ne ue- 
mcciatical form ol govTrnmcnt, wobicn is 
the only one 1 have now cccafion to take 
notice of, is liable to the leiixoin eniencies ; 
——that tlipy are geneially too tedious in 
thi’ir coming to any reluiutior, and leldom 
biifk rind expeditious ens ughin car: }irg 
their reiblutiors into ex: cut ion . that they 
arc ai\va\ s waveiirg in t’leii rciolniion'', 
and nevJr fcady in .any of ihe mealuies 
they refolve to puifie; .anl tliat they are 
t-ften involeei.i in leuiuons, and 

infill rcclioH'., wliicli e po' s tlicm to be 
made the tools, if not tin' prey, of tlmir 
iioi'. bbours: tluTcfore, in all icguiations wx 
m'I:e v,ith rcfj'oR to on cmllitution, we 
aie 1.0 »ni:' rd .againfl lunning^ ti'o inucli into 
thntfbi'm of government, w'iiich. F' properly 
c.dicd dcmcciatical : this was, in my opi- 
nion, the cfreR of the tiicmnal law, and 
W'lll .tgain be the cflciR, if ever it fliould 
be icfiored. 

d'iiat iiicnnial eledions would maltc our 
government ton tedious in .ill tlieir lefolves, 
is c\ide'it; bceanfe, in luch caic, no ptu- 
deiit adminifiraiion would ever relblvc 
upon any mc.durc of confcqiiencc till 
they had felt not only the pulfe or the par- 
liament, hut the piilfc of the people; and 
the minillcrs of ibite wmuld always labour 
under lids difadvantag/-, that, as lecrcts of 
llatv* nu'il not be immediately divulged, 
tlieir enemies (aud cnendes they v/ill always 
have) w'ould iiave a Imn lie for cxpofing 
llicir Qieafurcs, and renJeiing them dif- 
agrecable to the people, and thereby car- 
ryirg pci Imps anew eledion againfl them,^ 
befoTe they could have an oppuituidiy of 
juilifying their mcafuic'?, by divulging 
thofe fads and circumilanccs, from whence 
the juflice and the wifdom of their meafurea 
would clcaily appear. 

Then, Sir, it is by cxpciience well 
known, that what is c:illcd the populace 
of every country, arc apt to be too much 
elated with fuccefs, and too much dejeded 
with cvciy misfortune: this makes them^ 
waverin^ in their opinion'^ about aflaiis of 
ftate, and never long of me fame mind ; 
and as this houfc is chofen by the free and 
unbiased voiee of the people in general, if 
this choice were fo often ren. wed, we might 
exocd that this houfc woukl be as waver- 
ing, anJ as uufleady, as the people ufudly 
a:c: a :d it being impolhble to cany oii 
the public ailaifs of the nation without the 
^ cuncurrciite 
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concurencc of this houfc, the minifters 
would always be obliged to comply, and 
confeqiiently would be obliged to change 
their meafures, as often aa the people 
changed their minds. 

With feptennial parliaments, Sir, we are 
not expofed to either of thefe misfortunes, 
becaufe, if the minifters, after having felt 
the pulfe of the parliament, which they can 
always foon do, rcfolve upon any mealures, 
they have generally time enough, before 
the neweledHons come on, to give the peo- 
ple a proper information, in order to ftiew 
them the juftice and the wifdom of the 
meafures they have purfued ; and if the 
people (hould at any time be too much 
elated, or too much dejedled, or jhould 
without a caufe change their minds, thofe 
at the helm of affairs have time to fst them 
right before a new eledlion comes on. 

As to fadlion and fedition. Sir, I will 
grant, that, in monarchical and ariftocrati- 
cal governments, it generally arifes from 
violence and opprelfion ; but, in democra- 
tical governments, it always arifes from the 
people’s having too great a (hare in the go- 
vernment. For ill all countries, and irvall 
governments, there always will be many 
fadUous and unquiet fpirits, who can never 
be at reft either in power or out of power : 
when in power, they are never eafy, unlefs 
cnxry man fubmits entirely to their direc- 
tion ; and when out of power, they arc al- 
ways working and intriguing againft thofe 
that are in, without any regard to juftice, 
or to the intcreft of their country. In po- 
pular governments fuch men have too much 
game, they have too many opportunities 
for working upon and corrupting the minds 
of the people, in order to give them a bad 
impreflion of, and to raife difeontents a- 
gainft, thofe that ha^ the management 
of the public affairs for the time ; and 
tjiefe difeontents often break out into fedi- 
tions and infurredLons. This, Sir, would 
in my opinion be our misfortune, if our 
parliament were either annual or triennial : 
by. fuch frequent elcdlions there would be 
fo much power thrown into the hands, of 
the people, as would deftroy that equal mix- 
ture which is the beauty of ouf conftitution : 
in Ihort, our government would really be- 
come a democratical government, and 
might from thence very probably diverge 
into a tyrannical. Therefore, in order to 
preferve our conftitution, in order to pre- 
vent pur falling under tyranny and arbitrary 
power, we ought to preferve that law, which 
I really think, has brought our conftitution 
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to a more equal mixture, and confequenriy 
to a greater perfedUon, than it was ever in 
before that law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it 
were poffible to influence, by fuch bafe 
jneans, the majority of the elcdlors of 
Great Britain to chufe fuch men as would 
probably give up their liberties ; if it were 
poilible to influence, by fuch means, a ma. 
jonty of the members of this houfe to con- 
fent to the dlablifliment of arbitrary power ; 
J would readily allow, that the calculations 
made by the gentlemen of the other fule 
weie juft, and their inference true; but 1 
am persuaded that neither of thefe is pofli- 
ble. As the members of this houfe gene- 
rally are, and muft always be, gentlemen 
of fortune and figure in their country, is 
it poffible to fuppofe, that any one of tlicm 
could, by a penfion, or a poft, be influenced 
to confent to the overthrow of our conftitu- 
tion ; by which the enjoyment, not only 
of what he got, but ©f what he before 
had, would be rendered altogether precari- 
ous ? I will allow, Sir, that, with rclpedf to 
bribery, the price muft be higher or lower,, 
generally in p’-,o portion to tlic virtue of the 
man who is to be bribed ; but it muft like- 
wife be granted, that the humour he hap- 
pens to be in at the time, the fpirit he hap- 
pens to be endowed with, adds a great deal 
to his virtue. When no encroachments 
are made upon the rights of the people, 
when the people do not think thcmfelves 
in any danger, there may be many of the 
elcclors, who, by a bribe of ten guineas, 
might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another; bat if the court were 
making any encroachments upon the lights 
of tlie people, a proper fpirit would, with- 
out doubt, arife in the nation; and in luck 
a Gfaufe, f am perfuaded, that none, or very 
few, even of fuch cledilors, could be induced 
to vote for a court candidate; no, not for 
ten times the fum. 

There may. Sir, he fomc bribery and 
corruption in tlie nation ; 1 am afraid there 
will always be fome : but it is no proof of 
it, that itrange'rs are fometimes chofen ; 
fora gentleman may have fo much natural 
influence over a borough in his neighbour- 
hood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to caufe any perfon he pleafes to recom- 
mend ; and if upon fuch recommendation 
they chufe one or two of his friends* who 
are perhaps ftrangers to them, it is not 
from thence to be inferred, that the two 
ftrangers were chofen their reprefentatives 
by the means of bribery and corruption. 
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To infinuate, Sir, that money may be 
jTued from the public treafury for bribing 
elections, is really fomething very extra- 
ordinary, erpecially in thofe gentlemen 
who know how many checks are upon 
cverv fhilling that can he ilTued from 
thciice; and how regularly the money 
|Tr.inted in one year for the public fervice 
()f the nation, mull always be acco\inted 
for the very next feirion, in this houfe, 
and likewife in the Other, if they have 
a mind to call for any fuch account. And 
as to the gentlemen in offices, if they hav^e 
any advantage over country gentlemen, 
in having fomething elfc to depend on be* 
fiJes their own private fortunes, they have 
likewife many difidvantagcs : they arc ob- 
hf^ed to live here at London with their fa- 
milies, by which they arc put to a much 
greater expence than gentlemen of equal 
fortunes wt\o live in the country; this lays 
tnem under a very great diikd vantage, 
with rcfpcdl to the fupporting their intereft 
ill the country. 'Lhe country gentleman, 
by living among the eledors, and pur- 
clufing the ncceffaries for his family fioin 
them, keeps up an acquaintance and cor- 
rci’pondcnce with them, without putting 
hiinlelf to any extraordinary charge ; 
whereas a gentleman who lives in London 
has no other way of keeping up an ac- 
quaintance or corrcfpondencc among his 
friends in the country, but by going down 
once or twice a year, at a very extraordi- 
nary charge, and oft-en without any other 
I'ulincTs; fo that we may conclude, a gen- 
tleman in olhcC cannot, even in feven years, 
Lve much for dillributing in ready money 
at t.io tiir:e of an eleiflion ; and I really 
he'itve, if the fa<ft were nan owly enquired 
into, it would appear, that the gentlemen 
in office are as little guilty of bribing their 
t'k’Clors with ready money, as any other fet 
of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

fhat there are ferments often raifing 
among the people without any jull caufe, 

IS what I am furprifed fo hear controvert 
ci, fince very late experience may convince 
of the contrary. Do not we know w^hat 
‘'1 ferment was raifed in the nation towards 
the latter end of the late queen’s reign ? 
And it is well known what a fatal change 
in the affairs of this nation was introduced, 
at lead confirmed, by an eledlion’s com- 
on while the nation was in that ferment. 
Do not wc know what a ferment was raif- 
in the nation foon after his late majefty’s 
scceflion ? And if an ele^lion had then been 
allowed to come on, while the nation was 
^11 that ferment;, it might perhaps have 
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had as fitsl cfFefts as the former; but, 
thank God, this was wifely provided 
againll by the very law which is now 
wanted to be repealed. 

As fuch ferments may hereafter often 
happen, I muft think that frequent elec- 
tions will always be dangerous; for which 
reafon, as far as I can fee at prefent, I 
fhall, I believe, at all times, think it a 
very dangerous experiment to repeal the 
fcptcnulal bill. 

§ 137. Lord Lyttelton’x Speech en 

ihs Repeal of the Adi y called the Je^ 

in the Tear 1753. 

Mr. Speaker. 

I fee no occafion to enter at prefent Into 
the merits of the bill we palled the lafl 
fclfion, for the naturalization of Jews, be- 
caufe 1 am convinced, that in the prefent 
temper of the nation, not a Angle foreign 
Jew will think it expedient to take the 
benefit of that ad; and therefore the re- 
pealing of it is giving up nothing. I affent- 
ed to it lall year, in hopes it might induce 
fome wealthy Jews to come and fettle 
among us : in that light I faw enough of 
utility in it, to make me incline rather to 
•approve than diflike it ; but that any man 
alive could be zealous, either for or againfl 
it, I confefs I had no idea. What alTeds 
our religion is, indeed, of the higheft and 
moft ferious iinponance : God foibid we 
Ihould ever be indifferent about that ! but 
I thought tiiis had no more to do with re- 
ligion, than any turnpike-ad we palled in 
that felfion ; and, after all the divinity that 
has been preached on the fubjed, I think 
fo Hill. 

Refolution and flcadincfs arc excellent 
qualities ; but, it is tiic application of them 
upon which their value depends. A wife 
government, Mr. Speaker, will know where 
to yield, as well ns where to refill : and 
there is no lurer mak of littlencfs of mind 
in an adminillration, than obllinacy in 
trifle^. Public wifdom, on fome occa- 
lions, muil condefeend to give way to po- 
pular folly, cfpecially in a free country, 
where the humour of the people muft be 
confidered as attentively a8 the humour of 
a king in an abfolute monarchy. Under 
both mrms of government, a prudent and 
honed minillry will indulge a finall folly, 
and will refill a great one. Not to vouch* 
fafe now and then a kind indulgence to 
the former, would difcover an ignorance 
in human nature; not to refift the latter 
at all times would be meatinefi and fer- 
vility. 

3 E a Sir, 
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Sir, I look on kill v/c are at piefcnt 
dehatini.r, not as a ('.icn'^ce made to popu- 
Idiity (for it facniiccs noiiiini!;) hul as a 
prinlent iCj^ani to Tome conrecjuences anf- 
ing from the naluf^ of the clamour railed 
aji^.iinfl tl;e kite acl for n.itiiralizing Jews, 
which ftem to icquiic a paiticular confi- 
de rat ion. 

Ft inis been liithe’-to tire lare and envied 
felicity uf his m.qcfy’s rei'’^n, that his luh- 
jeTs iia\c enjoycfl kich a lettlcd tianijuil- 
hty, fucii a liced'^m iVom anqry reli pous 
diipute as is not to be pa.el'eled in any 
*io,.n(,r ti.ne;. 'I'JiC trae Chriiiiin ipiiit 
of inrfi e.idon, of chati'y, of 'mivci'.il bc- 
-'ice, h 1. ’prevailed in t'le people, lias* 
jnjveakd. in tke of all lank^ and 

<kjqrce'., ir.'lMd ('f Lli' fe nairow piinci- 
p'es, tliole h. piled pleafnes, that furious, 
that imnkic -b'e, beat ipnoiant zeed, wiiich 
hi I ok'jn dene lb much huit both to the 
church and the frat‘*. Eut from the ill- 
undeiboc'd, i lii^nib ant aT oipo’inment 
\ou ai ‘ now moved to lep-'cl, oc^e fon li is 
k'mni r.dk'cn to depiive us of this iue'lun.i- 
blc advantap^e. It is a pt..tcn,c to Jiliurb 
the pe iCe ot lu • c’aurch, to Infi’h* id.lc (ear 

i. ito the minds of the }>eonlc, >iml m ike re- 
jjpiou itfcif an enipne c fleliiion. Ft be- 
hoves the piety, as irell rs the wi'dom v)f 
p.irJiamcnt, to difap'p.'irt thof’ end Mtouis. 
bir, the vei , worn miiehif f tint can he 
de')ne to r(b'don,is t,) penc.t it to die pur- 
pofes of fiilion. Fleev.m .old ncll .ire not 
more dk^ lul, tlun t.-e b 'ivevolerii fpi'ht cf 
tiie Gol'pel, and the r.i.ikgne.nt Ip’.-lc (T 
party. 'J'hc t nvl i.n.nous nais ever made 
were thofecabrJ holy n.’is. tie wl'o hatm 
another iinn f ' ni’t b’^ii p, a Chiiiiian. is 
liinifelfnot a Ch ilia*'.. ( 'hiidi inity. Sir, 
bicatbes I ue, .'nd * .md pood- will to 
man. A te..ipL r co\.rerir. lele to t!ie dddatrs 
of til. It Iioi-' rebp on, lias lately (hdinpriulh- 
cd this natein ; and a plciious dibindion it 
\v is ! kbit there is 1 ii'se;, at all tones m 
ih” ini'sE of the vulpai, .i fp.nl: ofenthn- 

ii. u'in, which, if blo.v.t bi thv' bre.mli of a 

party, in''y, <”,’cn \c !i ■ i it deais quite c’^ - 
i nppibhed, b^ fula.'u’y r; 'ix ed and raif\l 
to .1 fl i lie. 'The ab. ol I .'I lefk'.’i fir na- 
turaliediCj Jews, h : ;y unc'.p Tedly .id- 

ininiilcied fuel to h’ \I tJeit idune. To 
whet ahei ;ht it ^n;y rif-. If it fhoeld con- 
tinue much lonqes one cannot cilily tell ^ 
but, take away l w iuei, and it will die of 
i lib If. 

Fl s the misfortane of all tli.^ Roman 
Cechedic countries, tint there the churcli 
and die line, tiie civil poaci and the hier- 


archy, have fcp.arate intcreds ; and 
continually at variance one with the orh 
It is our happinefs, that here they j, ; , 
but one ivdleni. While this harmmiv by 
whatever hurts the church, hurts the usl 
whatever weakens the credit of tlie p.', 
vernors of the churcli, takes auav i., ^ 
the civil power a part of it.s frengih, ,, ,i 
lliake.s the whole confitution. 

Sir, r tiLid and believe that, by fpeeb b 
palling tlii.s bill, we Iknll filence that ub' . 
t|uy which has fo unjuilly been cad ee > 
our rcveiend prelates (ibrne of the ru ^ 
lefpediible that ever adorned our chmcp 
fer tl'u part they took in tlic ad v.b; > 
this repeals. And it gic.itly enneerr , b 
whole community, th it they fnould i ’ 
lofc tliat refped which i.s fo itdlly dm " 
them, by a popular clamoui I< ’pt up , ' 
oppofition to a niealure of no imjaa 
in itfclf. Eut if the dcpaitn-g fw'in tbi' 
menfure, fiiould not rcn.ove .iie j .t.tiu c' 
fo malicloully railed, 1 am cntai.i I'lat ■ i 
further flep yon can take v. lU Iw albe 
remove it ; and, th.e'efoie, 1 hope w u v, ■ 
fou') here. 'I'his .ipptnis to b'"' .i re.no ’ , 

and lake condefet nbon, by which nohc' iv 
will be hurt ; but all beyond this would u. 
d.'impcrous we.ikncl5 in goveinment; n 
might open a door to the wildeil cntlai 
li.iim, and to tlie moil mifehievous attac\ 
of political difafl'edion working upon tV f 
entnufafm. If you encourage and aiuLo 
rizc it to fall on the fynagogue, it w'ill 
from thcncc to the mccting-houle, ana ^ 
the end to the palace. Lut let us be cau- 
ful to check its fiuther progrcls.^ Ti e 
more zeakuis we are to fupport Cnilfliani- 
ty, the more vigilant ihoukl we be in rmiia- 
t .iidimr loleration. If we bring back p^^i- 
Iccutlon, we b.ing back the Anti-chiilHgTi 
Ipifit of popc.y; and when the fpirit i’ 
here, the whole lyilem w'ill foon follo'\« 
d'o]o]..ilon is the bails of all public quic^ 
It is a c’nartci cf freedern given to th- 
mind, more valuable, I think, than t^at 
vvlileh fcciires cur pedan'-' und edate'^. T.* 
(feed, they are iniu'pat ably connc(ffcd tvigc- 
iher; foi, wheie tl-e mind is not fo ’< 
Where the confeirnc: i' enthi. tiled, thr'- 
is no freedom. Spiiitaal tymnny pats O'l 
the galling chains; but civil tyranny 
called in, to rivet and li\ them. We 
it in Spain, and many other comunes; 
wc have foiinerlv both Icon and felt it 
Iv’gkand. Ry t!\e bleliiag of God, w-; 'ire 
liOW” delivered from all kinds of oppn'*' 
fion. L t u.> talie care, that llicy 
never leturii. 


UNI) o r 
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BOOK THE F O U R T IL 
NARRATIVES, DIALOGUES, &c. 

WITH other 

HUMOROUS, FACETIOUS, AND ENTERTAINING PIECES. 


§ I. TZ/? r/' Lr: Fevr E. 

1 1' was fomc time iti the fummer of that 
year in wliich Dendermond was taken 
Iv Lite allies, — which was about feven yearb 
before my fatiicr came into the country, — 
acd about as many after the time that my 
uiNle d\)l)y and d'liin lud piivately dc- 
ci npcdfiom inyfainci’b lioufe in town, 
la Older to lay I’oino of ih<‘ iinell fiegcs to 
iomc of the fineii fjrtifed ciueb in isurope 
— \\ hen my une'e To’;y vvas one evening 
ydting his flipper, with Tiim lilting be- 
hrivj him at a I'mall lideboard; — 'i'iic land- 
k'-'i of a little inn in tlic village can.c into 
p.’i'loar w itli an empty plual in his hand 
to I, a ghifb or two of lack; ’tis fora 
poor gentleman, — 1 think, ol’the army, l.iid 
landlord, wlio his been tal^n ill at my 
• > ^ fiiur davs ago, and lias never held up 
' ' h'.ad ii ,ce, or liad a dcilre to tade any 
' ''a r gill jLi[i now, tiiat he h.is a fancy for 
ails ol hick and a tliin toall. — / /hink, 

^ ' h:, tcikj.ig ji! , hand irom his forehead, 

- — — U i (ATiid nciihei beg, borrow, nor 
^ y h'cli :i tiling, — added the landlord — •' 
^ 'undd al.tK'.il Iceai it fo»* the nooi 

h‘C 1 j lo ill. I htjpe in God Ue will 

' aicaJ, contMiued lie — we aie ail of us 
^ rued f n- liiin. 

G'lou ait a good-natured foul, I will 
•'’'Ter ibi rlice, ciicd my uncle 'ik'ky ; 

' t.'iou Hiait dunk the poor genticiTan’s 
fLi in. a glafs of kiclt Thyfelf, — and take 
'-' '’plr ol bottle:, with my farvic , and 


tell him he is heartily welcome to them,' 
and to a dozen more, ii they will do him 
good. 

'Though I am perfuaded, faid my uncle 
Toby, as the landlord ihut the door, he is 
a veiy compalllonate fellow — I lim,— yet 
I cannot help cntei taming an J>figh opmiori 
of hib guell too; there mull be lomething 
more than common in him, that in fo fliort 
a time fliotild win lo much upon the affec- 
tions of his boll ; And of his wliole fa- 

mily, added the corporal, for they are all 
concerned for liiin.— — Step after liim, faid 
my uncle Toby,— do Trim,— and all-, if he 
knows his name. 

I h:ive quite forgot it, truly, faid 

the landlord, coming back into the par- 
lour with thecoipoial, — but I can afk his 

foil again: Has he a fon with him 

tlicn? faid my uncle Toby. A boy, 

replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age; — but the poor crea- 
ture has tailed aJmoll as little as his fa- 
ther: he does nothing but mourn and la- 
ment for him niglit and day ; — he has not 
ftirred from the bed-hde thefe two <lays. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and. 
fork, and ihiult im> plate Tom before 
him, as the landlord gave him the account ; 
aid Trim, w irhout" being ordeied, took 
awav without faying one v.ouk and in a few 
minutes after brought him his pipe aral 
tobacco. 

gtay in the room a litt’c, fays my 

unHe T.'by. , 

Trim! — fail my uncle Toby, after ue 

3 i'' 3 
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had lighted his pipe, and fmoked about a 
dozen whiiFs — Trim came in front of his 
mailer, and made his bow j— my uncle 

Toby fmoked on, and faid no more. 

Corporal 1 faid my uncle Toby — the cor- 
poral made his bow. My uncle Toby 

proceeded no farther, but finifhed his pipe. 

Trim ! laid my uncle Toby, I have a 
projedi in my head, as it is a bad night, of 
wrapping myfelf up warminmyroquelaure, 
and paying a vifit to this poor y entleman — 
Yourhonour^s roquelaure, replied the cor- 
poral, has not once been had on, fince the 
night before your honour received your 
wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of bt. Nicholas ; 

md befides, it is fo co'd and rainy a 
night, that what with the roquelaure, and 
what with the weatlicr, *twiU be enough 
to give your honour your death, and biing 
on your honour’s torment in your groin, — 
I fear fo, replied my uncle Toby; but 1 
am not at rell in my mind, d'rim, fince 
the account the landlord h's given me. — 
I wifh 1 had not known lo much of this 
affair— added my uncle Toby, — or that 1 
had known more of it : — How Hull we 
manage it?— Leave it, an’t pleafe your 
honour, tty me, quoth the corporal ; — I’ll 
take my Jiat and Hick, and go to the 
houfe and reconnoitre, and act accord- 
ingly ; and I will bring your honour a full 
account in an hour.— Thou lhalt go, Trim, 
faid my uncle Toby, and here’s a Hiilling 
for thee to drink with his fervant -1 lhall 
get it all out of h-im, faid the corporal, 
mutting the door. 

My uncle 'I'oby filled his fecond pipe ; 
and had it not been, that he now and then 
wandered from the point, with confidering 
whether it was not full as well to have 
the curtain of the tennaile a Hraight line, 
as a crooked one, — he might be faid W 
have thought of nothing elfe but poor 
Lc Fevre and his boy the whole time he 
fmoked it. 

It was not till my uncle 7’oby had 
knocked tlte aflies out of his third pipe, 
that corporal 'Frim returned from the inn, 
and gave him the following account. 

I aefpaired at firll, faid the corporal, of 
being able to bring buck your honour any 
kind of mtelligencc concerning the poor 
fick lieutenant — Is he in the army tlien ? 
faid my uncle Toby — He is, faid the cor- 
poral— And in what regiment,^ faid my 
uncle Toby— I’ll tell your honour, replied 
the corporal, every thing Hraight for- 
wards, as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, I’ll 
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fill another pipe, faid my uncle Toby, and 
not interrupt thee till thou hall done ; fo 
fit down at thy cafe. Trim, in the window 
feat, and begin thy llory again. The cor- 
poictl made his old bow, which generally 
Ipoke, as plain as a bow could Ipeak it-, 
“ Your honour is good:” — ‘And having 
done that, he fat down, as he was or- 
dered, — and began the llory to my uncle 
Toby over again in pretty neir the lame 
words. 

I defpaired at firfl, faid the corporal, 
of being able to bring back any intclh. 
gence to your honour, about the lieutenant 
and his (bn ; for when I afked where his 
fervant was, from whom 1 made myklf 
fure of know'ing every tiling which 
proper to be afked— Fliat’s a right dh- 
tinblion. Trim, laid my uncle 'I oby — I was 
anfwercd, an’ pleafe your honour, that he 
had no fervant with him ; — tliat he had 
come to the inn with hired horfes, whicii, 
upon finding himl'elf unable to procetj, 
(to join, 1 fuppofe, the regiment) he had 
difmilled the morning after he came. — If 
I get better, my dear, faid he, as he gave 
his purfe to his fon to pay the man,— we 
can hiie horfes from hence, — But alas! 
the poor gentleman will never get from 
hcncc, faid the landlady to rnc, — for I 
heard the death-watch all night long 
and when he dies, the )oiuh, his (on, will 
certainly die with him; Lr he is biokcu- 
heaitcd akeady. 

I was hearing this account, continued 
the corporal, wlien the youth came into 
the kitchen, to order the tnin loall; the 1 md- 
lord fpoke of ; — but I will do it for my fa- 
ther myfelf, faid the youth. — Pray let me 
fave you the trouble, young gcntlenuni, faid 
I, taking up a fork for tiie pu pole, and 
offering him my chair to fit down upon hy 
the fire, whilil J did it. — I believe, fir, 
faid he, vei|^ modellly, I can pleafe him 
bed myfelf. — I am fure, faid I, his honour 
will not like the toall the worfe for bang 
toafled hy an old foldier. — The youta 
took hold of my hand, and inllantly burfl 
into tears.— Poor youth ! faid my uncle 
Toby, — he has been bred up from an in- 
fant in the army, and the name of a foldier, 
Trim, founded in his ears like the name of 
a friend ; — I wifli I had him here. 

—I never, in the longed inarch, faid 
the corporal, had fo great a mind to my 
dinner, as I had to cry with him for com- 
pany What could be the matter with 
me, an* pleafe your honour ? Nothing m 
the world. Trim, faid my uncle Toby, 

blowing 
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blowing; his nofe.— -but that thou art a 
good-natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toad, continued 
the corporal, 1 thought it was proper to 
tell him I vvas Captain Shandy’s fcrvant, 
and that your honour (though a ftranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father; — 
and that if there was any thing in your 
houfe or cellar — (and thou might’d: have 
added my purfc too, faid my uncle Toby) 
he was heartily welcome to it : — he made 
a very low bow, (which was meant to 
your honour) but no anfwer,-— for his heart 
ivas full — lb he went up Hairs with the 
toad:-— I warrant you, my dear, faid I, as 
1 opened the kitchen -door, your father will 
be well again. — Mr. Yorick’s curate was 
finoking a pipe by the kitchen fire — but 
faid not a word good or bad to comfort the 

youth. 1 thought it was wrong, added 

the corporal 1 think fo too, laid my 

uncle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glafs 
of fack and toad, he felt hiinfclf a little 
revived, and fent down into the kitchen, to 
let me know, that in about ten minutes he 
fliould be glad if 1 would llep up llairs. — 1 
believe, laid the landlord, he is going to 
fay his prayers — for there was a book laid 
upon tlie chair by his bcd-fidc ; and as 1 
Ihut the door I faw his Ibn take up a 
cuihion. — 

1 thought, faid the curate, that you gen- 
tlemen of the aiiny, Mr, d'rirm never laid 

your prayers .U all. 1 he^Sd the poor 

gentleman fay liis prayers lad night, faid 
the landhidy, very devoutly, and with my 
own cars, or I could not have believed it.— 

Are you fure of it I leplled the curate ; 

Afoldier, an’ pleafe your reverence, faid 1, 
prays as often (of his O'vn accord) as a par- 
fon ; — and when he is dghtiug for his king, 
and for his own life, and for his honour too, 
he has the mod reafon to pray to God of any- 
one in the whole world. — ’ Lwas well faid 
of thee. Trim, laid my uncle Toby. — But 
when a foldier, faid 1, an’ pleafe your re- 
verence, has been dandingfor twelve houis 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in 
cold water. — or engaged, laid I, for months 
together in long and dangerous marches ; 
— harralTed, perhaps, ir his rear to-day ; — 
harrading others to-morrow detached 
here ; — countermanded there reding this 
night upon his arms ; — beat up in his Ihirt 
the next ; — benumbed in his joints per- 
haps without draw in his tent to kneel on ; 
—he mud fay his prayers how and when 
he can.— >I believe, faid I, — for I was 


piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputa- 
tion of the army, — I believe, an’t pleafe 
your reverence, laid I, that when a foldier 
gets lime to pray,— he prays as heartily as 
a parfon — though not with all his fufs and 

hypocrify. Thou Ihould’d not have faid 

that. Trim, faid my uncle "^Toby, — for God 
only knows who is a hypocrite, and who is 
not : — At the great and general review of 
us all, corporal, at the day of judgment, 
(and not till then it will be feen who 
has done their duties in this world,— and 
who has not, and we Hiall be advanced. 
Trim, accordingly. — I hope we fhall, faid 

Trim. It is in the Scripture, faid my 

uncle Toby; and I will Ihew it thee to- 
morrow:— In the mean time we may de- 
pend upon it. Trim, for our comfort, faid 
my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is fo 
good and juH a governor of the world, that 
if we have but done our duties in it, — it 
will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black 
one : — I hope not faid the corporal.— But 
go on. Trim, faid my uncle Toby, with thy 
dory. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, 
into the lieutenant’s room, which I did not 
do till the expiration of the teij minutes,— 
he was lying in his bed with his head raifed 
upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 
pillow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
kerchief befide it : — The youth was jull 
Hooping down to take up the cufhion,upon 
which 1 fuppofed he had been kneeling— 
the book was laid upon the bed, — and as 
he rofe, in taking up the cuihion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it 

away at the fame time. Let it remain 

there, my dear, faid the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to fpeak to me, till I 
had walked up clofe to his bed-fide:— It 
you arc Captain Shandy’s fervant, faid he, 
you mud prefent my thanks to your mader, 
with my little boy’s thanks along with 
them, for his courtefy to me,— if he was 
of Leven’s— faid the lieutenant.— J told 
him your honour was.— —Then, faid he, I 
ferved three campaigns with him in Flan- 
ders, and remember him— but *tis mod 
likely, as 1 had not the honour of any ac- 
quaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me. — You will tell him, however, that 
the perfon his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, a lieu- 
tenant in Angus’s— but he knows me 
not, — faid he, a fecond time, mufing^— 
podibly he may my dory — added he— pray 
tell the captain, I was the enfign at Breda, 

3 E 4 whofc 
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whofe wife \va^ moll unfortunately killed the French kiiH^ thought goo’ ; 

w'ith ri mu !]>:<' i-fiiot, m, fne lay in niy arms and only confidercd how jie himlclf Ihould 
in my tent i remember the ftorv, an't iclivc the poor lieutenant and his Ton. 


plcale your Jionour, faid J, very vvclL 

00 you fo ? faid he, wiping Ids eyes with 
Ifus handlre. chief, — the i wedl mav 1. — la 

1 lying tiiu, lie drew a Iktle ring cut of his 
boi'om, which feein^d tied wit.’i a b’ack 
ribband about his ucck, and Itiffed it twice. 

Here, lillly, faid lie, — boy flew a- 

ciofs the room to tim bed-fldc, and falling 
down upon his knee, tool: the ling in liii 
hand, and killed it too, — then killed iiis fa- 
ther, and fat down upon the bed and wept. 

i wilh, faid my uiicle Toby with a deep 
figii, 1 wdfli, 'riirn, I was allccp. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is 
too niucli concerned; — nmli I pour your 
honour out a gla.s of fack to your pipe ? 
Do, Trim, faid my uncle 7’oby. 

X remember, iaid my uncle I’oby, flgh- 
ing again, the ilory of the enfign and his 
wife, wilh a circumltance his modeily'omit- 
ted ; — and paidcular'.y well that lie, as well 
as ihe, upon foinc account or other, (I for- 
get what) was uuiveridly pdiied by the 
whole regiment ; — but hnith the llcry thou 
art upon ; — ’I'is fniihed already, faid 
the corj^oral, — ibr 1 could flay no longer,-— 
fo wiflicd ifis I lonour a good night; young 
Le Fevic rofe from oil the be.!, and law 
me to the bottom of the fl.drs ; and as we 
went down together, told rnc, they Jiad 
come from Irc’and, and ivere on their 
3'ULitc to join their regiment in Flandcis— . 
But alas ! faid the co.poral, — the Iicute- 

rant’s kill day’s march i:> over. Iflien 

whai is to became of iiu poor boy ^ ciicd 
niv uncle d'ob}'. 

It war to rny urxlc Toby’s eternal ho- 
nour, — though 1 tedl it only for the iiikc of 
thofe, who, when cooped in betwixt a na- 
tural and a pofidrc law, know not tor their 
fouls vviiich way in the wni Id to turn them- 
felves— — 'Tiiat notwithilaiuhng my uncle 
Toby was warmly cug igcd at o'lat time in 
carrying on the liegL- ot idendciinond, pa- 
rallel with the ailiC'', wr.o pjcikal tneirs on 
fo vigoroufly that they icarcc allowed him 
time to get his dinner — — that ncvcrihclefs 
he gave up Dendeimond, tlioug.i lie had 
already macle a lodgment upon liu coun- 
tcrfcaip: and bent h;s vriicle rhoughis to- 
waids the pi ivate diflicfles at the ina ; and, 
except that lie oukied the gaidcn-oate to 
beToited up, by which he" might be faid 
to liave U: J'ed tiie liepc of jk^enJei mend 
into a blccl.r.d.- — lie j^r: item.cimond to 
itlCj-t,— to Le ieiie\ed or nut b\ ihei’ jcuch 


'Thai kind being, wlio r. a tr.er,d 

to the fricndiefs, ihall rccompcnce thee 
for lids. 

TJioii had left this matter fliort, faid mv 
uncle '^I’oby to the corpora), as he was put- 
ting liim to bed, — and 1 wil’ tell thee in !■ u. 
Ti’un, —In the lirll place, when th^u ma'k\L 
an oiler of my fei vices to Le Fevie, — 
at fiehiiefs and travelling are bsith exp ui- 
live, and thou knowcil he wais but a I'eoi 
liei'terant, with a fon to fubfill as well 
hirniblf, out of his pay, — that thou did 1 
not make an ofler to him of my pin It' ; 
caufe, had he flood in necdi, tliou knovsc , 
'i'rim, he had bemi as welcome to it r 

inylclf Your hemour knows, faid tii^ 

corporal, 1 liad no orders ; 'ih ue, p irihi 

my uncle I'ohy, -thou didd very ngJU, 

d’rim, as a foldier, — but ceilainl/ ven, 
wrong as a man. 

Ill the fccond place, for wlu'ch, indeci, 
thou hail tlic fame cxxiife, continued inv 

unde 'I'uby, wlvn thou ofleredll him 

whatever w a ' in my houlc, thou iliouldll 

have offered lum my houlc too ; A ficl: 

brother oflicer fiiould have tlic belt quar- 
ters, Trim ; and if we had him wilh us,— . 

wc could tend .iiid look to him; then 

are an excellent r.uifc thyfeir, I'rim, 

and w-hat with thy caie of him, and the old 
woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine tcgethei, 
we mi ght^^ recruit I dm again at once, and 
fet him upon his legs. — 

In a fortiiight or tliree weelc.s, added 

my uncle d'oroy, imiling, — lie miglit march. 
— lie will never march, an’ plede voia 
iKnour, in the world, f.id the corpo. ,:1 ; 

Met. id march., faid my uncle Id’h;', 

liling up funn the kde oi tlie bed, v. nh one 
ikoe (>fl : — An' plcafc ) our honour, laid the 
corporal, lie w lil never maich ’ but to In', 
grave: — He lhail maich, cried my uncle 
'i't bv, mai citing the foot whicii liad a llior 
on, though wdtliQut advancing an inch, — 
lie fliali march to Ids regiment. — Lie c.m- 
iict Hand it, faid th: corporal. — He Ihnll he 
lupporled, idiid my uncle 'J'oby.- — ilcdl 
drop at lall, iaid the corporal, and wliat 
will become of Ids boy.? — He ihall not 
drop, laid my uncle Toby, firmly. — A-w'dl- 
o’u i\ , — do what w e can for him, faid 'I'nru, 
inai.itaiinng his point, the poor foul will 

die; He fhali not die, by G — , crud 

my unek" 'Fuby. 

'I’iie c^c^ufuig fj'int, winch flew up 

to aeaven’s chciicery will, the oath, bliflln I 
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he gave it in — and the recording angely 
he wrote ir down, dropp’d a tear upon 
die word, and blotted It out for ever. 

?-.ly uncle 'fobv went hib bureau, 

— ^ut his purle into his breeches nocket, 
.in.i having ordered the corporal to go early 
in ihc moining for a phyfician, — he went 
to bed and teU afleep. 

'I lie lun looked bright the morning af- 
1 '!, to every eye ia the village but J.e 
i'vvje’s and his aflliLicd (onks ; the hand of 
ch'.uii p c(Vd Jicavy uj on Ids eye-Iiris, — 
a.. ! haidly could the whcul at the cillern 
tinn round its circle, — when iny uncle 
'i'oht , who hud roic up an hour b.ctbie his 
UGincd time, entered the lieutenant’s room, 
ami without pi (dace or apuJogy fat himlelf 
(Iu,vn upon the chaii, by . he "bed-fide, and 
i; depetidentl/ of all modes and cullonis 
op m 0 the curt.tin in the rranner an old 
linud and brother ot.icer \unild ha.ve done 
II, an allted him how he did, — how' he had 
Je.'H'd in the niolit, — what was his cotn- 
plciint, — where aas his paia, — and what he 
cocld do to help iiim ? and without giv- 

ing itim lime to aniwer any one of the 
enquiries, went on and told him of the lit- 
tle plan which he had been c(>nceitiug 
^ith rhe corporal the night before toi 
liim. — 

^ you fnall go home dlre<fl]y» I.e 

bevre, laid my uncle TcAay, to my houf*, 
and w'c’ll lend for a doctor to lee what’s 
the matter, — and we’ll have an apollucarv, 
—and the corpoial lludi be four nuife;— 
a. id I’ll be your fe»‘vant, F^e F’evre. 

i here was a frauhnefs in my uncle 'Toby, 
not the efleef of familiarity, — but the 
caule of it, — which let you at once into his 
anil, and llicwedyoti the good. .els of his 
nattiie; to this, tliero was lomcthing in 
hib I.'oks, and voice, and manner, iuj-'er- 
added, which eternally beckoned to tuc 
unfortunate to come and take Iheltcr under 
^ 'un ; lo that liefoie my uncle 'I'oby hatl 
^ lit finilierd the kind olfeis I'e was mak- 
to the fatlic)’, liad tlic fon infenfl- 
bjy prcTied up clofe to ins knets, and had 
taken liold c»f the bread of his coat, and 

''as puilingit lowauis him. The blood 

and jpirits of Le Fc\re, uiiiuh weic wax- 
J'lg cold and fl.nv witlnn him, and wcic re- 
tie,, ting to ilwir kid citadel, i‘ e ,ge i It, — 
^^dlicil Lack, iJic fihn foiicok his [gves tor 
a niomun, — lie looked up wirafdly in my 
^'u^le 'folly's face, — then calf a lool: tipoa 
hii hoy, — and that ligrnnent, fine as aI was, 
— ’'as never brcltcn. 

^Nature inlLmtly ebb'd rvain, ike 


film icturned to its place, the puke 

flutter d — flopp’d— went on — tlirobb’d — 
Hopp’d again — mov’d — flopp’d — Ihall I go 
on : I\o. Sicrne, 

§ 2. YoaicK’j Death. 

A few houis before Yorick breatltcd lus 
lafl, Kiigenitis llept in, with an intent to 
t dee iiis lafl light and lall farewcl of him. 
blpon Idb diaw'ing Yorick’s (;ui tain, and 
ahnrg h.wr he f dt himfelf, Yorick looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand,— — 
c'lud, after tlranking him for the many to- 
kens of Itis fi iendfliip to him, for wriiich, 
iie l.iiJ, if It w’as their fate to meet here- 
after, he w ould thank him again and again ; 
he told him, he vras within a few hours of 
giving Im, enemies the flip for ever. — I 
hope not, anfwcicd Eugeniu.s with tears 
tiickling duvtn his cheeks, and with tiie 
tende I ed tone that ever man fpoke, — I hope 

not, Yorlclc, faid he. Yorick replied, 

wjih a loci; up, and a gentle djuecze of 
Ku<;.'nius’s jiimi, — and that was all, — hut 
it cut Eugenius to Ids heart. — Come, come, 
Yoiick, ipioth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, 
and rumn. oiling up the man within him, 
— rny dear hui, be comforted, — let not 
nil tliy fpirits and fortitude forfake thee at 
tldscrifis w hen tlioii moll wanted them ; — 
wdio knows wlmt reiomces arc in dore, and 
what the power of God may yet do for 
the • ? — Y o. ick l.dd his h ind upon Ids heart, 
and gently Ihook his head; for my pair, 
continued iiagcidus, ciyi ig bitterly as lie 
uttered tlu tceido, — I ueclaie, 1 know not, 
Yor’ck, ho.v to pait wdlh thee, and would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
cheat i'lg up his voice, that there u dill 
enough of thee left to m .lie a billiop, — 

and that 1 may live to lee it. 1 befeccJi 

tlice, En'maius, quoth Yorick, taking off 
his idght-cap as well as he could with hi, 

left hand, hi'> liglil being dill giaiped 

clo'c in to vt*if Eiige.uus, 1 befeech thee 

to take a view or inv ];et i. 1 lee no- 

thing tint ails it, rt'pl.ed i'/'gv jIu,. 'Eiien, 
uhn ! rny friend, laid Ymi.L, let me tell 
y HI, that it ia di b.uilhd .aiiJ ndl-ihapencd 
with the blows v, iil:ii l^.v/e keen 1 > unjuan I- 
ibmely givwn me i.i the d ir!t, ilmt I might 
fiywith Saucho Pane i,th.i Jhoakl 1 r. cover, 
aad mirns thereup-m be ludeieJ to rain 
“ do'S " ncm heavea as il'ick as hail, not 

“ f-'ie ofiliem w'.ould fit it.” Yorick’s 

i dl bi -e.ta was hanging upon liii tiemhli/.g 
iips, le.idy to depa.t :’s he irteivd this ; — 
yet dill it was uiteied with ibmtddpg of a 
Cervaniic tone; — a.ei as lie Ipo!.: it, Iva- 
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genius could perceive a dream of lambent 
fire lighted up for a moment in his eyes ; 

-faint pidure of thofe flafhes of-his fpi- 

rit, which (as Shakelpear faid of his an- 
ceftor) were wont to fet the table in a roar 1 

Eugenius was convinced from this, that 
the heart of his friend was broke ; he 
fqueezed his hand,— —and then walked 
foftly out of the room, weeping as he walk- 
ed. Yorick followed Eugenius with his 

eyes to the door, he then clofed them 

—-and never opened them more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his church- 
yard, under a plain marble-dab, which his 
friend Eugenius, by leave of his executors, 
laid upon his grave, with no more than thefe 
three words ol infeription, ferving both for 
his epitaph, and elegy 

I Alas, poor YORICK! 1 


Ten times a day has Y crick’s gholl the 
confolation to Jiear his monumental inferip- 
tion read over with fuch a variety of plain- 
tive tones, as denote a general pity and d- 

teem for him ; a foot-way eroding the 

church-yard clofe by his grave, — not a 
palTcnger goes by, without (lopping to ca*l 
a look upon it,— — and fighing as he walks 
on, 

Alas, poor YORICK! 

Sterne* 

§ 3. ^ Ai.c A N DE R Sei*- 

TIMIUS. Taken from a Byzantine Htf 
torian* 

Athens, long after the decline of the 
Roman empire, lUll continued the feat of 
learning, politenefs, and wifdom, Theodo- 
ric the Oftrogoth repaired the fchools which 
barbarity was fuffering to fall into decay, 
and continued thofe nenfions to men of 
learning which avaricious governors ‘had 
pionopolized. 

In this city, and about this period, Al- 
cander and Septimius were feilow-lludents 
together : the one the moll fubtle rea- 
foner of all the Lyceum, the other the 
mod: eloquent fpeaker in the academic 
grove. Mutual admiration foon begot a 
friendfhip. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, and they wc-re natives of the two 
rnoll celebrated cities in the world ; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came 
from Rome. 

In this flite of harmony they lived for 
feme time together ^ when Alcander, after 


pairing the fird part of his youth in the in. 
dolence of philofophy, thought at length 
of entering into the bufy world ; and, as a 
dep previous to this, placed his affedions 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquifite beauty. 
'I'he day of their intended nuptials was 
fixed ; the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed ; and nothing now remained but 
her being conduced in triumph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander’s exultation in his own happi- 
nefs, or being unable to enjoy any fatisfac- 
tion without making his friend Septimius 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
Hypatia to his fellovv-dudent ; which he 
did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himfelf equally happy in friendihip and love. 
But this was an interview fatal to the future 
peace of both ; for Septimius no fooner 
faw her, but he was fmitteu uirh an invo- 
luntary padioU ; and, though he ufed every 
elfojt to fupprefs tlcfires at once fo impru- 
dent and unjull, the emotions of his mind 
in a Oiort time became fo flrong, that tin v 
brought on a fever, which the phyficians 
judged incurable. 

During tins illnefs, Alcander watched 
Iiini witli all the anxiety of fondnefs, and 
brought his millrcfs to join in thofe ami.i 
bic oflices of friend Oi ip. The fagacity of 
the phyficians, by tliefe means, foon difeo- 
vered that the caufe of their patient’s dil- 
order was love : and Alcander being ap- 
prized of their difeovery, at length extort- 
ed a confelfion from reluctant dying 
lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to de- 
ferihe the conflKl between love and friend - 
ftiip in the breatt of Alcander on this occa- 
fion ; it is enougn to fay, that the x'Ythenians 
were at that lime arrived at fuch refine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was car- 
ried to excefs. In Ihort, forgetful of his 
own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, 
in all her charms, to the young Roman. 
They were married privately by his con- 
nivance, and this unlooked-for change of 
fortune wrought as unexpedled a change 
in the conftituiion of the now happy Sep- 
t.mius: in a few days he was perfe^lly re- 
covered, and fet out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion of thofe 
talents which he was fo eminently poflefied 
of, Septimius in a few years arrived at the 
highell dignities of the Hate, and was coa- 
ftituted the city -judge,, or pra:tor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt 
the pain of being feparated from his friend 
and his miilrefs, but a profecution was alfo 

commenced 
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commenced againft him by the relations of 
Hypatia, for having bal'ely given up his 
bride, as was fuggelled, for money. His 
innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and even his eloquence in his own defence, 
were not able to withftand the influence of 
a powerful party. He wjis caft, and con- 
demned to pay an enormous fine. How- 
ever, being unable to railc fo large a fum at 
the lime appointed, his poflelfions werecon- 
hfeated, he himfelf wa^ dripped of the habit 
of freedom, expofed as a Have in the mur- 
ket-place, and fold to the higlicft bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his 
purchaler, Alcander, with fome other com- 
panions of dirtrefs, was canied into that 
region of defolationand flerility. Hisflaied 
cinp oyment was to follow tne herds of an 
imperious mailer, and lus fuccefs in hunt- 
ing was all that was allowed him to fupply 
his precarious fublidence. Every morning 
awaked him to a renewal of famine or toil, 
and every change of feafon ferved but to 
aggravate his unlheltcred dillrefs. Afler 
lome years ofbon.lage, however, an op- 
portunity ofefcaping oflered; he embraced 
U with ardour; lb that travelling by night, 
and lodging in caverns by day, to fhorten 
a long dory, he at lad arrived in Rome. 
The lame day on which Alcander arrived, 
beptimius fat aciminillering judice in the 
forum, whither our wanderer came, expe^- 
ing to be indantly known, and publicly ac- 
knowledged by hi', former friend. Here 
he flood the wnole day amongll the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and ex- 
pecting to be taken- notice of; but he was 
k) much altered by a Iqng fucceffion of 
hardlhips, that he continu^ unnoted ampng 
the rell ; and, in the eveping, when he was 
going up to the pra;tor’s chair, he was bru- 
tally repulfed by the attending lidors. 'fhe 
attention of the poor U generally diiven 
from one ungrateful objedl to another; for 
night coming on, he now found himfelf 
under a necelfity of feeking a place to lie 
in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of 
the citizens would harbour fo much wrctch- 
ednefs ; and deeping in the dreets might 
be attended with interruption or danger; 
in diort, h«*. was obliged to take up his lodg- 
ing in oi.e of the tombs without the city, 
the ufual retreat of guilt, poverty, and de- 
fpair. In this manfion of horror, laying 
his head upon an inverted urn, he forgot 
his miferies for a while in deep ; and found, 
on his flinty couch, more eafe than beds of 
tlown can fupply to the guilty. 


As he continued here, about midnight 
two robbers came to make this their re- 
treat ; but happening to difagree about the 
divifion of their plunder, one of them 
dabbed the other to the heart, and left him 
weltering in blood at the entrance. In 
thefe ciicumflances he was found next 
morning dead at the mouth of the vault, 
This naturally Inducing a farther enquiry, 
an alaim was fpread; the cave was exa- 
mined; and Alcander being found, was 
immediately apprchend( d, and accufed of 
robbery and murder. The circumdances 
ag.iinft him were drong, and the wretch- 
ednefs of his appearance confirmed fufpi- 
cion. Misfortune and he were now fo long 
acquainted, that he nt lad became regard- 
lefs of life. He dctcflcd a world where he 
h id found only ingratitude, fallenood, and 
Ciuelty; he was deterrnined to make no 
defence, aii.i thus, lowering with rcfolution 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
tlie tribunal of Sepiimius. As the p’-oofs 
were politivc againd him, and he offered 
nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was pioceeding to doom him to a mod 
cruel and ignominious death, when the at- 
tnition of the multitude was foon divided 
by another objcil. The robber, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended felling 
his plunder, and, ilruck with a panic, had 
confeded his crime. He was brought bound 
to the fame tribunal, and acquitted every 
other perfon of any partncrflilp in his guilt. 
Alcander’s innocence therefore appeared, 
but the fullen naflinefs of his condud re- 
mained a wonder to the fur rounding mul- 
titude ; but their aflonidiment was dill far- 
ther encrerifcd, when they faw their judge 
flart from his tribunal to embrace the fup- 
pofed criminal ; Septimius recolleiJled his 
friend and former benefadlor, and hung 
upon his neck with tears of pity and of joy. 
Need the fequel be related? Alcander was 
acquitted : fhared the friendlhip and ho- 
nours of the principal citizens of Rome; 
lived afterwards in happinefs and eafe ; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb. That 
no circumftances are fo defperate, which 
Providence may not relieve, 

§ q.. The Monk^ 

A poor Monk of the order of St. Fran- 
cis came into the room to beg fomething 
for his convent. The moment I caft my 
eyes upon him, I was pre-determined not 
to give him a Angle fous, and accordingly 
I put my purfe into my pocket — buttoned 
it up— let myfelf a little more upon my 

centre. 
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c-iitre,' an ! .n Jvanced up gravely to : 

0;,H. u.,s ronu-tlung, 1 te.>r, lo, balding in 

n hnk: I luio hi. fignic U.w non et 

bcib.e my eves and think tnero was that 

jn ii whieh d. ievveJ bettci. ^ 

jMcnt, .es I fiOin t.ic lircik 

ill ii/s tonfurc, .1 A'tv icsttered U’lnU uii ■ 

imaii hh U’min^s hciug nil th.it rmaincd 

of it, imeht he sboiit kventy bin font 

h\s cyes'aiid that fort of fire ahich. war 01 
them, which feemed more ttmpejcd by 
cuurtefy than years coaid he no more lom 

£vty truth lie b. he 

was cert.iinly fixLy~hvc; and thr ycoeiai 
air of his coantenance, not\.'iLiili i.'di 
ibmethinj feemed to have been j laniHiyj' 
wrinkles in it before their time, agicca to 
the account. 

It w.'is one of thofe heads wnich fiir.no 
has often pvaintccl — mild — pa^c — penetiat- 
ing, free from all common-place ideas of 
jfai contented ignorance looking dov. nwaitls 
upon, the earth — it look’d fonvards ; but 
look’d as if it U'ok’d at funetliiiig be_, ond 
this world. How one of his oroei came by 
it, Heaven above, who let it fall upon a 
Monk’s fnoalders, bell knows ; but it would 
have ftiited a iirarnin, and had F met it 
upon the plains of Indollan, 1 bad icvc- 
renced it. 

The red of his outline ma> be given in 
a few flrokes; one nviuht pin it into the 
hands of any one to liaiign, for 'Uvas nei- 
ther elegant nor otherwiie*, but as cliari.v.Ler 
and cxprelfoii made it fo ; it was a tlim, 
fpare form, fomething above the common 
lizc, if it loll not the diif jiiftion by a bend 
forwards in the ligure— but it was tlm at- 
titude of inrreaty; and as it no\v irands , 
prefent to my imagination, it gain’d iiio.e 
than it lod by it. 

When he 'had entered the room three 
paces, he ffcod llill ; and laying his left 
hand upon his bread (a ficnder white dad 
with which he jouineyed being in his right) 
vvlicn I had got clofc up to idm, he in- 
troduced Jiimfelf witii the litile lioiy ol lire^ 
wants of his convent, and the poverty of 

his orde: and did it with fo fimplc a 

grace— and fuch an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole cad ofhis look and f gurc 

( ^uls bewitched not to have been iliuck 

with it 

A better reafon was, I had prc-ucter- 

mined not to give him a fingh* dms. 

— ’Tis very true, laid I, rep])ing^ to a 
cad upwards witli his eye, wit a which lie 
had concluded hh addreib.-’lis very irn- 
---and Heaven h'c thcii reieurcc v/hp hd\c 


no orl-er but the clnsiity of the vorhhtbt 
hoc!, of which, I fear, is vo \,,\y 
Irr the many gieat claims whicli aiel.0,1,1 > 
nnuie upon it. 

As I pronounced the wouU “ 

“ claims,” he gave a lliyht pijiicr^iiii 
Jiii c\ c (Jowrin as/h upon the ilcc^c of h, 
tunic — I felt the full force of the r.ppL'r!^ 
I :icheof.kLlffe h, kid I — a comf’ kile, 
and that but once in three years, niili ne - 
oj. — -ire no prcjt mattcib: and be 

uuc p.u'M of pity -'J’ they can be cm 


c’ vKum'' 
ii'nf ujA 
(he I .r 
lb /a : i' 
over 


'fo little indudry, i.h.it ] e’l' 
• ui'd u dll to prccujc tJ.coo by riJ 


lii a fund v’hich is the propeity 
-n, t]iv‘ biinJ, the aged, ami the i’-i- 
e ca.vb-. e, w'ho Hto down coaiitii’ 

.1 ul ou'i a;g']n the d.'ys ol 'Os .iliiit 
tion, Irnguifhcs all^i ior In ' fun re m' it ; ane 
liad you been of the o’ d^r oi ideicy, in- 
dead of the oidc'- of hi. l-bancb, poor n; 

] .im, coiuiuuLvl ), pointing, at inv pou - 
inanti ..u, full ciiceilully ihonio it have been 
opened 10 you for tlie larl. 1 t of the mw 
foitur^tc. 'The Monk nniiic me a oow 
but of all others, i.bumcd 1 , 10- unfoitir''u 
of onr C/'.v'i count]'/, farely, have the hili 
ligdits ; and I have left thoulands in diHrels 
ujv'm our own fhoic— — d lie Monk gave a 
coidial \va\c witii his head — as much as to 
fay, No doubt, there is mifery enough in 
every coiner c;l ilie woild, as well as tVitn- 
in our cciivent — —But we clillinguifh, far! 

J, layinp my hi ’^1 upon the deeve of his 
tunic, in return P/.' his anpe.il — we diilin- 
giiilh, my good latiierl t’ctv. ixt tliole wlio 
wiih only to cat the bread of I'tcir ovv n la- 
bour — and thole Vvho eat tlie bread ol 
, oAher people’s, aiusl have no other plan in 
life, but to get tiiiough it in iloui and ig- 
norance, for the IcAC of God. 

d'he poor Franc ilc.iu made no reply: a 
hcifUc of a mcnient pafs’d acrofs Ins cheek, 
but could m-t tan) — Natui e feemed to have 
liad do.'-C V itli her rcferitn cuts in him; 
he flicwedi none — but letting his Hair la U 
within ]'i^ .'irin, lie prellcd both Ids liands 
with ivJip;natioii upon his brcalf, and ic- 

fmotc me the moment he Ihut 
thlia ! faid I, with :ut air of 

three fcvcral times but it 

would not do; evei y mgneious Alhiblc L 
had uiteied crowd-d bacl: into my iiin- 
oiuation ; 1 lelealiad 1 Iia.d I’o right dter 
the poor i' ;eeaci'ca->, but o' deny lum ; a; d 
tlial the p:i nOiment of lint ./as c'lough to^ 
the ddappointed.^ wnhoul ti c a h’oAion of 
unkind la^"- - i conli'l'A'ed hw e/ry 

" " hill.— 
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}iU courteous figure fccmed to rc- 

I^Ptcr, and gently aUt me, what injury he 
'.rd clone rr.o ? and why I could life him 
thus v/ould linvc given twenty livres 
‘r r an j/lvocatc— *•! have behaved very ib, 
end ! vvlilun inyfelf; but I have only judi 
: ojt anon rny travels; and fnall Icam 
nunners as I get along. 

S/cnie. 

5. Sir rertyand, A Frrrru'it. 

Sir fjorirand. tin nvd his f.eed 

to'.vaia’s t’lc Vv'onids hoping to c.cfs thefc 
/Ire,’ O' vj.O'z before the cm lew. Eut cre 
h.e ii i J p-oceeded hall his journey, he was 
lev. ild.ied by the different tracks; an 1 
tp'/ heiiu; p.Me, as far as the eye eoc'd 
ie;ch, to of ./ aiyoLyeCl her tlic brov.ii 
hv'ith ii'.Tc^nnding bin, he v .'.s at lengtli 
eiiUJ nnceit.v'n Vv'hich way 1 e f'ouM di.cd 
his courie. Night ov-itrok Idm in tins 
I'itua'ion. wa o’^'M-fiiicle ni;A.t.. when 
tl’.e moon fpRir- a f.-ilnt piim.Tanin;* of hght 
riii(>iadr tee tiiiv.h b:-ek clouds of a hs’v- 
Ciing ff;-'. Now ana then ihc Inddenlv 
C'nejgC'i in lull tplenlour from her ted, 
and then inlhinrly retiitd behind it ; hav- 
i'hg j'-id fer'a-d to pi’''e the forlorn Sir Bci- 
irand a wide carended profpeCdoier the 
defolate wad \ Hope and n.nivc cou' ay e 
.iwJiile urged him to pnlh forwa.rdp, but at 
length the inercading ihnkncfs and fuigue 
oi boily and mind overcame idni ; he 
d'.eadcd moving frem the ground he Hood 
on, for fear of unknown j/it . and bogs, aovl 
nliplning from his horfein dcfpair,hc thiew 
hiinlelt on ilie ground. He had not long 
continued in rluat p'jllurc, when the lullcii 
toll ol (Uiha<at bell llruck his ears — he 
du'tid up, and turning towards tlie loiuid, 
uiicerned a dim twdnkling light. Inlbmtly 
In- Itized Ids hoife’s l);ittl'', and tvith cau- 
tious Heps advanced lownid; it. After a 
iminful march, he w i. llopp di by a moated 
ditch, fu lounding tire phiec liom v\Jicnce 
the light ptcccecicd; and by a moin‘ nt'’iy 
glimjge cf inv;on light he had a full vi.w 
of a laige antique manlion, wit^li tuners .it 
tl'w conmi and an ample poich i)^ the 
Centre, d he iivuiies of liincweie ihovvly 
utarked on everv thing about if. 'Eiic loof 
in vaiiouc places was fa'len in, the baule- 
tnents were hall dcmoliHAcd, rnd the win- 
dow's broken and difmauthid. A draw- 
bridge, v, i»’ii a ruinous gate-way at each 
end, led to liie couit bcdorc the building — 
11/ entered, and in/iuntly the light, v/loch 
ptoceeacd f;om a window in o .c of the 
*^^nets, glided alo’ng .md vamhied ; ut the 


fame moment the n.oon funk beneath ti 
bhick cloud, and the night was darker tlran 
ever. All was filent— Sir Bertrand faf- 
teued his ileed under a Ihed, and approach- 
ing the houfe, tiaveifed its whole front 
with light and flow footlleps — All was ibll 
as dcaiii — He looked in at the lower win- 
dows, but could not diJlinguilli a fmeic 
obicct through the impenetrable gloom. 
After a fliOit pailey with hinifelf, he en- 
tered tlie porch, and l.d'/.ing a maffy. iron. 
Imocker at the gate, lifted it up, and he- 
fitating, at length iliurh a hmd llioke — the 
noife refounded through the w hole manfioii 
with hollow echoes. All was Hill again — 
he leprated lire llioltcs moic boldly and 
loudci — another interval of filence enfued 
— A thhd time he kimckcd, .'nd a third 
time all was ilill. He tlicn ffll bae!; to 
fomc (dihince, that he miglit difeern whe- 
ther a’M' light couhi be Iccn in the whole 
fiont — lU’gain appeared in t’uc lame place, 
and quickly glided away, as before — at tlie 
fei^c milant a deep fullen toll rounded from 
the luiiet. Sir Bcrtr.incBs heait made a 
fear (ul flop — he was a while motionlcdls ; 
then tenor impelled him to make fome 
bally fleps to'vaids his Heed — but fnaiue 
llopt his flight; and uigcd by honour, and 
a lefilllcL delirc of fuifliing the adventuie, 
he retuincd to the poich; and w'orking up 
his foul to a lull licadiiiefs of icfqHtioii, lie 
drew forlii ins f»v(H'd with one hand, and 
with the otlmr lifted up the latch of the 
gete. The heavy door creaking upon its 
iiiugcs relmflantly yielded to hi’' iiand — he 
applied his fliouldcr to It, and foiccd it 
open — he fpiitted it, and flept Ibiw.trd — 
tl'.e door inllantly Ihut wdth a limndeiing 
clap. Sir Bertrand’s bli'od wa.s chilled — 
he turned bick to find the door, and it w:i> 
long cic his tremiding liands could ffi/e it 
— bet hi', utmoil fl length could not ojoni 
it ayain. ARf-r f-vcinl iiicflVtfkaal nitempt^, 
he looked behind lilm, and belield, iciols 
a liall, upon .a l.irge ihiir-cafe, a pah’ bluifli 
flame, vd.icli ciil a difinal gleam (.flight 
around. Ih; rr.dn fumniot ed lorth his 
courajic, and ai/anced towauls it — it rc- 
tiiid.^ He to t!u* foot of tl.c flairs, 

and abrnr a momert's delllHration alcwnd- 
cd. He wMnt 11 'W'b. up, the flame rcaiing 
before him, till I c came to a v.nlc gahciy 
— The fiame procc’ded along it, and I'e 
followed in fllcnt horror, treading liglitly, 
for the echoes of Id-:. fo( tlk-ps Ihiiilcal i'ini. 
It led him to the foot of ano.liet flai-'-cafe, 
and then vanilhcd — flit the l. me inltai t 
anulh'jr toll Icuncied bom the tui'iet — inr 

Ii .ntraud 
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Bertrand felt it ftrike upon his heart. He 
was now in total darknefs, and with his 
arms extended, began to afcend the fe- 
cond ftair-cafe. A dead cold hand met 
his left hand, and'firmlv grafped it, draw- 
ing him forcibly forwards — he endeavoured 
to difengage himfelf, but could not — he 
made a furious blow with his fword, and 
inftantly a loud Ihriek pierced his ears, and 
the dead hand was left powerlefs witli his 
—He dropt it, and rufhed forwards with a 
defperate valour. The ftairs were nanow 
and winding, and interrupted by frequent 
breaches, and loofe fragments of Hone. The 
tlair-cafe grew narrower and narrower, and 
at length terminated in a low iron grate. 
Sir Bertrand pulhed it open — it led to an 
intricate winding paflage, juft large enough 
to admit a perfon upon his hands and knees. 
A faint glimmering of light ferved to Ihew 
the nature of the place — Sir Bertrand en- 
tered— A deep hollow groan refounded 
from a dillance through the vault — He 
went forwards, and proceeding beyond the 
firft turning, he dil'cerned the lame blue 
flame which had before conduced him — 
He followed it. The vault, at length, fud- 
denly opened into a lofty gallery, in the 
midll of which a figure appeared, com- 
leatly armed, thruHing forvvards the 
loody flump of an arm, with a terrible 
frown and menacing gefture, and bran- 
difliing a fword in his hand. Sir Bertrand 
undauntedly fprung forwards ; and aiming 
a fierce blow at the figure, it inflanti) va- 
nifhed, letting fall a mafly iron key. 'I'he 
flame now relied upon a pair oi ample 
foldingdoors at the end of the gallery. Sir 
Bertrand went up to it, and applied the 
key to a brazen lock — with dilHculty he 
turned the bolt — inftantly the doors tlew 
open, and difeovered a large apartment, at 
the end of which was a cofiin relied upon 
a bier, with a taper burning on each fide 
of it. Along the room, on both fides, 
were gigantic ftatucs of black marble, at- 
tired in the Moorilh habit, and holding 
enormous fabres in their right hands. Each 
of them reared his arm, and advanced one 
leg forwards, as the knight entered ; at the 
fame moment the lid of the coflin flew open 
and the bell tolled. The flame ftill glided 
forwards, and Sir Bertrand refolutely fol- 
lowed, till he arrived within fix paces of 
the coffin. Suddenly a lady in a Ihroud 
and black veil rofe up in it, and flrctchcd 
out her arms towards him — at the fame 
time the ftatues clalhed their fabres and 
advanced. Sir Bertrand flew to the lady. 
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and clafped her in his arms— flie threw pp 
her veil, and hifled his lips; and inftantly 
the whole building (book as with an earth, 
quake, and fell afunder with a horrible 
cralli. Sir Bertrand v/as thrown into a 
fudden trance, and on recovering found 
himfelf feated on a velvet (bfa, in the n^oft 
magnificent room he had ever feen, lighted 
with innumerable tapers, in luftres of pure 
cryllal. A fumptuous banquet was fet in the 
middle. The doors opening to foft mufic, 
a lady of incomparable beauty, attired with 
amazing fplendour, entered, furrounded by 
a troop of gay nymphs more fair than the 
Graces — She advanced to the knight, and 
falling on her knees, thanked him as her 
deliverer. The nymphs placed a garland 
of laurel upon his head, and the lady led 
him by the hand to the banquet, and fat 
befide him. The nymphs placed theni- 
felves at the table, and a numerous train 
of fervants entering, ferved up the feaft : 
delicious mufic playing all the time. Sir 
Bertrand could not fpcak for aftoni’lhmcnc 
—he could only return their honouis by 
courteous looks and geftures. After the 
banquet was finifhed, all retired but the 
lady, who leading back the knight to the 
fofa, addrefted him in thefe words : — » 


Aikins Mi/ceL 

§ 9. On Human Grandeur » 

An alehoufe- keeper near Iflington, who 
had long lived at the fign of the French 
King, upon the commencement of the Jail 
war pulled down his old fign, and put up 
that of the Queen of Hungary. Under 
the influence of her red face and golden 
feeptre, he continued to fell ale, till flie was 
no longer the favourite of his cuftomers ; 
he changed her therefore, fome time ago, 
for the King of Pruflia, who may pro- 
bably be changed, in turn, for the next 
great man that ftiall be fet up for vulgar 
admiration. 

In this manner the great are dealt out, 
one after the other, to the gazing crowd. 
When we have fufiiciently wondered at one 
of them, he is taken in, and another exhi- 
bited in his room, who fcldom holds his 
ftation long ; for the mob are ever pleafed 
with vaierty. 

I muft own I have fuch an indifferent 
opinion of the vulgar, that I am ever led 
to fufpeft that merit which raifes their 
fhout : at leaft I am certain to find thofc 
great, and fomeumes good men, who find 

fatififadion 
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Citlsfa^Iion in fuch acclamations, made 
vvorfe by it ; and hiftory has too frequently 
taught me, that the head which has grown 
this day giddy with the roar of the mil- 
lion, has the very next been fixed upon a 
pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little 
town in the neighbourhood of Rome, which 
had been juft evacuated by the enemy, he 
erceived the townfmen bufy in the mar- 
et-place in pulling down from a gibbet a 
figare which had been defigned to repre- 
hnt himfelf. There were fome alfo knock- 
ing down a neighbouring llatue of one of 
the Orfini family, with whom he was at 
war, in order to put Alexander’s cfligy in 
its place. It is poftiblc a man who knew 
lefs of the world would have condemned 
the adulation of thofc bare-faced flatter- 
ers : but Alexander feemed pleafed at their 
zeal ; and, turning to Borgia, his fon, faid 
with a fmile, Vides, mi fill, quam leve 
“ diferimen, patibulum inter et ftatuam.” 

You fee, my fon, the fmall difference 
^ between a gibbet and a ftatue.” If the 
gre.at could be taught any leflbn, this might 
lerve to teach them upon how weak a foun- 
dation their glory ftands : for, as popular 
applaufe is excited by what feems like me- 
rit, it as quickly condemns what has only 
the appearence of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfed coquet : her 
lovers muft toil, feel every inquietude, in- 
dulge every caprice ; and, perhaps, at laft, 
be jilted for their pains. True glory, on 
the other hand, rcfenibles a woman of 
f^T.fe ; her admirers muft play no tricks ; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are 
fare, in the end, of being rewarded in pro- 
portion to their merit. Wiicn Swift ufed 
£0 appear in public, he generally had the 
mob Ihouting at his train. Pox tak$ 
** thefe fools,” he would fay, “ how much 
“ joy might all this bavvlnip give my lord- 
** mayor ?” 

Wc have fecn thofc virtues wliich have, 
while living, retired from the public eye, 
generally tranfmitted to pofterity, as the 
trueft objeds of admiration and praife. 
j^rhapa the charader of the late duke of 
Marlborough may one day be fet up, even 
above that of his more talkcd-of prede- 
ccUor ; fince an aflemblage of all the mikl 
and amiable virtues are far fiiperiorto thofc 
Vulgarly called the great ones. I muft be 
paidoned for this fliort tribute to the rae- 
niory of a man, who, while living,, would 
as much deteft to receive any thing that 
U 


wore the appearance of flattery, as I fhould 
to offer it. 

1 know not how to turn fo trite a fub- 
je6t out of tlie beaten road of common- 
place, except by illuftrating it, rather by the 
aftiftance of my memory than judgment; 
and, iiiftrad of making reftedlions, by tel- 
ling a ftory. 

A Chinefe, who had long ftudied the 
woiks of Confucius, who knew the cha- 
racters of fouiteen thoufand words, and 
could read a great part of every book that 
came in liis way, once took it into his head 
to travel into Europe, and obferve the cuf- 
toms of a people which he thought not very 
much inferior even to his own countrymen. 
Upon hib ai rival at Amfterdam, his paffion 
for letters naturally led him to a bookfel- 
Icrhs Ihop; and, as he could fpeak a little 
Dutch, he civilly alkcd the bookfcller of 
the woiks of the imnioital Xixofou. The 
bookfcller aflured him he had never heard 
the book mentioned before. “ Alas 1’* 
cries our tiavelJcr, “ to what purpofe, then, 
‘‘ has he falKd to death, to gain a renown 
** which has never travelled beyond the 

precin^ls of China 1” 

'I’hcre is fcarce a village in Europe, and 
not one univerfity, that is not thus fuinilhetl 
with its little great men. 'Phe head of a 
petty corpomtion, who oppofc.s the deflgr.i 
of a prince, who would tyrannically force 
his ful)jci!:ts to five their bell cloiuhs for 
Sundays; the puny pedant, wlio finds one 
iindilcov'cred quality in the polype, or de- 
fciibes an unheeded procefs in the flcelcton 
of a mole; and whole mind, like his rrd- 
crofeope, perceives nature only in detail : 
the ihymcr, who makes I'niooth verfes, and 
paints to oui imagination, when he Ihould 
only fpeak to our hearts; all equally fanc> 
thcmfelvcswa’kingforw ard to immoitality, 
and dcfirs the crowd behind them to look 
on. The crowd lakes them at their wmrj. 
Paliiot, pliilolophcr, and poet, are fiiouted 
in their train. “ Where was there ever 

fo much me. it leen.^ no times fo im- 
“ portant as our own ! ages, yet unborn, 

lhall gr//e witli wonder and applaufe 1” 
To fuch nuific the important pigmy moves 
forward, builling and Iwelling, and aptly 
compared to a puddle in a ftoim. 

1 have lived to fee genetals who once 
had crowds hallooing after them wherc- 
cver they went, who were bepraifed by 
news-papers and magazines, thofe echoc* 
of the voice of tlie vulgar, and yet they 
have long funk into merited obfcuriiy, witli 

icarce. 
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Soo 

Rarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A 
few )'ears a^o the hen i' g-Hlhery employed 
all Grub-freet* it was the topic in every 
coh'ee-houli, and the burden of every bal- 
lad. We were to drag up oceans of gold 
from the bottom of the fca ; wcweie to 
lupply all but ope with hei rings upon oiii* 
own tcrir.s. At prefent, wc liear no more 
of ail this. We have liflted up very- little 
gold that I can learn ; nor do wc farnifn 
the woild witli hci rings, as was expelled. 
Let us wait but a few yeais longer, and 
wc lliall find rdl cur expectations .in Ker- 
ri n g- fi fh e ry . G cL iffUith, 

^ y, A Dialogue hci-ivcrn TAr, Audi son 
and Dt\ Swift. 

Dr. Sq.i:iJ}. Surely, Adddc'^n, Fortune 
was exceedingly bent upon playiug tiie fool 
(a humour her ladyfliip, as wt-ii as moll 
other Lillies of very great gti. duy, is fie- 
c|i.cntiy in) wlicn flic made )ca <i miniitcr 
of ilate, and me a divine 1 

Addifun. I nudl confefs wc were both of 
ns out of our elements. f>iit you do not 
mean to infinnate, that, if our dcllinies 
had been revelled, all would have been 
right ? 

SiL'ift. Yes, t do— You would have 
made an oxellent bifnop, and 1 fl'.otild 
have govcincd Great Lriuiin as f did Ire- 
land, with an al’ifolute fway, while 1 talked 
of nothing but hbcrly, property, and fo 
ibnh. 

Addifcn, You governed the mob of Ire- 
land ; but 1 never heard that voii govern- 
ed tlic kingdom. A nation and a juob arc 
different things. 

Suu/t. Aye, fo you ftllows that have 
no genius for polltic:> may fuppofe. But 
thcie are times when, by putting hiinfelf 
at the head of the mob, mi able man may 
get to the hc.id of the n.ition. Nay, there 
are t jncs when the nation itfelf is a mob, 
and nn y be treated as fuch by a fkilful ob- 
ferver. 

AJdifcn. 1 do not deny" the truth of your 
axiom : but is tiicrc no danger that, from 
the viciliitudes of human atrairs, t’lu fa- 
vourite of the mob iLould be mobbed in 
his turn ? 

Sivft. Sometimes there may; but I 
rilked it, and it aniwcitd my puipofe. Aik 
the lord-lieutenants, who were forced to 
p.iy court to me inftcad of my com ting 
them, whether tliey did iiot f cl my fupe- 
rioiily. And if I cculd niahe inydVlt fo 
confidcrablc \dien I was only a diiiy dean 
()[ St. Fauiek’*-, without a ical ia cither 
0 


houfe of parliament, what fhouM I 1 -y. 
done if fortune had placed me in Lmd u g 
uidncumbered w ith a gown, and in a 
tion to make myfelf heard in the houi,^ ot 
Iwrds or of commons 

AildifoJi. You would doubtlcfs li.wc 
done very marvellous aels ! perhaps 
might have then been as zealous a\>. ,.i,r 
as lord Whaiton himfclf; or, iftlic \vh:;;i 
had offended t'.e llatcfman, as they unla'p 
pily did the dodor, who knows but soi 
might have brought in the Pretcadci 
Pray let me aik you one quclLion, 
you and me: If you had been fiidl minilkr 
u.ider tlial prince, would you have tolerat- 
ed the Iboidlant religion, or not? 

Svtj';. lia ! Mr. Secretary, are you 
ivitty upon me ? Do you tliink, beenuie 
Sunacrhind took a f.incy to make ymu 
great man in tlie iLate, that lie could allb 
m.ikc y ou as great in wit as nature made 
me? No, no; wit is like grace, it mull 
come from above. You can no mere g. t 
that from the king, than my lords tliC iu- 
fhops can the oth^er. And though 1 wPl 
own yt;u had fornc, yet believe me, my 
fiiend, it was no match for mine. I tiunk 
you have not vanity enough to pretend to 
a com pa tition w ith me. 

Add/Jc't. 1 have been often told by mv 
friends that I wais rather too modeil; fo, ir’ 
you pleaic, 1 will not decide this difpute 
for myfelf, but rcLr it to Mercury, the god 
of wit, who happens jufe now to be coming 
this way, with a I'oul he has newly biougio 
to the lhades. 

Il.iil, divine Ilcrmcs ! A quedion of 
precedence in the clafs of wit and humouw 
over wdiich you prefidc, having arife^ be- 
tween me and my countryman. Dr. Swih. 
we beg leave 

71A’/\//rv. Dr. Swift, I rejoice to ike 
you. — How does my old lad? Plow do' , 
lioncil Lemuel Gulliver? Have you b^vii 
in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying 111 m l, 
or with your good nurfc Glumdalclitci; : 
Pray, when did you cat a crull with Lord 
Peter? Is Jack as mad flill as ever? I 
hear the poor fellow is almoll got well by 
more gentle ufage. if he had but more 
I'ood he would be as mucli in his Icnles 
bi other Martin himfclf. But Martin, the/ 
tell me, has fpawned a flrange brood ci 
fellows, called Mcthodills, Moravians, 
Ilutchinfonians, who are madder than Jacx 
was in his word days. It is a pity you aie 
not aUve again to be at them : tliey would 
be excellent food for your tooth ; and u 
f.iarp tooth it was, as ever was placed ui 
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S^c. So 


t^c of n jnortaI;aye, and a Ibong 
,,;,e U)o. Tne haiddl: food would not break 
It, jnd it could pietce the thickell Ikulls. 
irdt’-d it was like one of Cerbciusk teeth: 
oje Ihould not have thought it belonged to 
— 4~~Mr. Addilbn, I beg your par- 
ilon, [ Ihould have fpoken to you l()oner; 
hut I was fo 11 ruck with the fight of tlic 
uk:tor, that I foigot for a tiiric the jcfpecb 
clue to you. 

Addifon, i think onr dirputc 
1 , decided before the judge h:ih heard tlie 
cafe. 

JdJifnu. I own it 13 in your favour, and 
1 luhmit — but — 

/ 'v cHvy, Do not be difeouraged, friend 
Ad'hron. Apollo pcrliaps would have given 
a (Iiifercnt juilginent. 1 am a wit, and a 
jupue, and a foe to all dignity. Swift and 
1 naturally like one anotiier: lie worth ips 
me more than Jupiter, and 1 honour him 
more tinan Homer j but yet, LaOiire you, 1 

have a great value for you Sii llogcr 

lie Cov'crley, Will Honeycomb, Will Wim- 
Me, the country gentleman in the hrcc- 
hohier, and twent)’ more charaiiicKs, dran n 
with tlie flnell: llrokcs of natui.il wit and 
humour in your excellent writings, feat you 
^cly high, in the dafs of my authois, though 
not quite fo high tlie dean of St. Pa- 
tiickk’. Perhaps you might liave come 
iKMiur to him, il the decency of your na- 
ture and Ciiuriourncfs of your judgment 
N'ould have given vou leave. But if in the 
f )i ce and fplrit of his wit he has the ad van- 
t how much docs he yield to you in all 
the polite and elegant gr.iccs; in the line 
touches of delic.'ite fcntiinent ; in dcvelop- 
J’lg tlje fecret Ipilngsof the foul ; in ihcw- 
i'lgai tlie mild lights and fliades of a cha- 
racter; in marking diltindly every line, 
and every foft gradation of tints which 
u. ould efcape the common eye I Whoever 
painted like you the beautiful parts of hu- 
tnan nature, and brought them out from 
Under the fliade even of tl\e greatell fiin- 
pHcity, or the moll ridiculous weaknell'es ; 
lo that we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we venerate, even while we are laugh- 
titg? Swift could do nothing that ap- 

protiches to this. He could draw an ill 

• tee very well, or caricature a good one 
ith a malleily hand ; but there w.is all his 
power ; and, if I am to fpcak as a god, a 
worthlefs power it is. Yours is divine: 

tends to improve and exalt human na- 
ture. , 

S-wfff, Prav, good Mercury, (if I may 
c leave to fay a woid for myfelf) do 


you think that mv t dent v n > of no ule to 
corickl hum la nati’U' b. whipping of no 
life to mend n.mq’etv bo -' ^ 

Tiiiu..'}. hvJ.n me not fo padent of 
whippim; O', bovS ami I leldom have 
known a i ;ug]i f/.iill menii ihem. lint I 
will a^Iv).v' that \ e,u he.'d done Ibme good 
ill that thouph noi half lb much as 

Addifon did in In-. And nov/ you are 
heie, ifPluro .nul ibofernine v. ould lake 
my ad\ ice, ilicy ihould dni''o[ci'f )ou both 
in tins m. inner: — Wi.en any lieio comes 
hither from eaith, wlio wains to be hum- 
bled, (is moll hejoes do) they Ihould fet 
Svvift Uj/on liim to bring him d-own. 'flic 
fame good oliice he may fiequcntly do to 
a flint fw'oln too much with llie wdnd of 
fpiiitu.il piidc, or to a philofopher, vain of 
Ids wifdom and virtue. He will foon Ihew 
the fil'd that he cannot be holy w'itliout be- 
ing humble; and the bill, that with all his 
boalled morality, lie is but a better kind of 
y.'hoo. I would allb have him .npjdy his 
anticofmctic w'alh to tlie painted face of 
fem.ale vanity, and his rod, wliich diaws 
blood .at cierv iltoke, to the hard b:ick of 
infolent folly or petulant wit. But you, 
Mr. yVldifon, niould be employed to com- 
fort and i.ide the fpirits of thofc wdiofe 
good and nolile fouls arc dejeefed wdth a 
lenfe of Ibme infiirnities in their nature. 
To them you lliould hold your fair and 
cliaiitaliic ndrrour, wjiicii wanild b,ing to 
their fight .ill their luddden perfcMions.call 
over the red a fot'tcnino lhacle, and put 

them in a temper ft for K]\fium. 

Adieu: 1 mud now leturn to my bufnefs 
above. Vuilogu.s of tl:c DemL 

§ 8. f he Hill of Science, A V if on. 

In th.it feafon of the year when the fe- 
renity of the fky, the various fruits which 
cover the ground, t'ae ddcolourcd foliage of 
the trees, and ,dl the fweet, but fading 
graces of infplii’ig autumn, open the mind 
to benevolence, and difpofe it for contem- 
plation, I was w.indciing in a beautiful and 
romantic countiy, till cuiiofity began to 
give way to weaiinefs; and I fat me down 
on the fragment of a rock overgrown with 
mofs, where the rufllirg of tiie falling 
leaves, the dalhing of waters, and the hum 
of the didant env, footlied my mind into 
the mod perfebl tianquillity, and deep in- 
fenfibly dole upon ire, as 1 w'as induigii^g 
the agreeable reveries which the objects 
around me naturally infpiied. 

] immediately found myfclf in a vaft ex- 
tended plain, in the middle of which arofe 

I y a'inonn- 
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a mountain higher than I had before any 
conception of. Jt was covered with a mul- 
titude of people, chiehy youth; many of 
whom prcfied forwaids with the livelicll 
cxprcJllon of aulour in their countenance, 
thongli the way was in many pLaces lleep 
and difficult. J bbferved, tiiat thofe who 
had but juit begun to dlmb the hill thought 
thcmfelves not far from the top; but as 
they proceeded, new hills were continually 
rifmg to their view, and the fuinmit of the 
highed they could before difeern feemed 
but t'lic foot of another, till tlic mountain 
at length appeared to lofe itfelf in the 
clouds. As 1 was gazing on thefc things 
with allonillunciit, inygood genius fuddcnly 
appeared ; 'Idle mountain before thee, faid 
he, is the HIU of Science. On the top is 
the temple of I’lutli, whofe head is above 
the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers 
her face, Obferve the progrels of her vo- 
taiies ; be filcnt and auentiv e. 

1 faw that the only regular approach to 
the mountain was by a gate, called the 
gate of languages. It was kept by a wo- 
man of a penfive and thoughtful a[»pear- 
ance, whofe lips were continually moving, 
as though Ihe repeated fomething to herfelf. 
Her name w'as Memory. On entering this 
frd enclofure, 1 was dunned with a con- 
fufed muimur of jarring voices, and didb- 
ftant founds; which increafed upon me to 
fuch a degree, that I was utterly confound- 
ed, and could compaie the nenfe to notiiing 
btit the confiidon of tongues at Babel, 'riie 
road was alfo lOugh and dony ; and ren- 
dered more didicult by heaps of nibbidi 
continually tumbled down from the higher 
p?.rt3 of the mountain; and broken ruins 
of ancient buildings, which the travellers 
W'cre obliged to climb over at every dep ; 
infomuch that many, difguded with fo 
rough a beginning, turned back, and at- 
tempted the mountain no more : while 
ethers, having conquered this diHicudy, 
had no Ipiiiis to afeend further, and lining 
down on lomc fragment of the rubbilh, 
harangued tlie multitude below with the 
greated marks of importance and lelf- 
eomplacency. 

About half way up the hill, I obferved 
on each lide the path a thick fored covered 
with continual fogs, and cut out into la'oy- 
rinths, crofs alleys, and ferpentine walks 
entangled with thoins and briars. This 
veas called the wood of Error : and I heard 
the voices of many who were toft up and 
dc'wn in it, calling to one another, and cn- 
'Wd \ GUI oig in vain to c.\tricate thernfAves, 
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The trees in many places dijot their bough’ 
over the path, and a thick mid often reital 
on it ; yet never fo much but that it was 
difccrnible by the light which beamed from 
the countenance of Truth. 

In the plealanted part of the mountain 
were placed the bovvers of the Mufes, whofe 
odice it was to cheer the fpirits of the tra-* 
vellcis, and encourage their fiinting deps 
with fongs from their divine harps. Not 
far from hence were the fields of Fiflion, 
filled with a variety of wild dowers fpring- 
ing up in the greated luxuriance, of lie]: r 
Iccnts and brighter colours than I had oh- 
fejve.l in any other climate. And near 
them was. the dark walk of Allegory, fo 
artificially diaded, that the light at noon- 
day was never dronger than that of a bright 
moon-diine. This gave it a plcafingly ro- 
mantic air for thofe who delighted in con- 
templ.ation. The paths and alleys weic 
perplexed with intricate windings, and were 
all lerniinatcd with the datue of a Giace, 
a Virtue,.or a M life. 

After I had obferved thefe things I 
turned my eye towards the multitudes who 
were climbing the deep afeent, and obferv- 
ed amongd tliem a youth of a lively look, 
a piercing eye, and fomething fiery and ir- 
regular in all his motions. His name was 
Genius. He darted like an eagle up the 
mountain; and left his companions gazing 
after him with envy and admiration: but 
his progrefs was unequal, and interrupted 
by a tlioufand caprices. When Plealurc 
waiblcd in the valley he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the 
precipice he ventured to the tottering edge. 
Pie delighted in devious and untried paths ; 
and made fo many excurfions from the 
road, that his feebler companions often out- 
dripped him. J obferved that the Mufes 
beheld him with partiality; but Truth 
often frowned, and turned afide her face. 
While Genius was llius wading his ilrength 
in eccentric flights, i faw a perfon of a very 
different appearance, named Application. 
He crept along with a flow and unremitting 
pace, Iris eyes fixed on the top of the moun- 
tain, patiently removing every done that 
obdrufled his way, till he faw mod of thole 
below him who had at fird derided his dow 
and toilfome progrefs. Indeed there were 
few who afeend ed the hill with equal and 
uninterrupted deadinefs; for, beflde the 
difficulties of the way, they wcre.continu' 
ally folicited to turn aflde by a nuinerou'^ 
crowd of Appetites, Paflions, and Pleafure.^, 
whofe importunity, when they had 
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coflftpliccl with, they became lefs and lefs 
able to refifl: ; and though they often re- 
turned to the path, tlic afpeiities of the 
road were more feverely K*It, the hill ap- 
peared more deep and rugged, the fruits 
which were wholefome and refrefhing 
feemed harfh and ili-tadcd, their fight 
grew dim, and their feet tript at every 
little obltruftion. 

I faw, with fome furprize, that the Mufes, 
whole bulincfs was to cheer and encourage 
thofe who were toiling up the afeent, would 
often fmg in the bovvers of Pleafure, and 
accompany thofe who were enticed away 
at the call of the Paliions; they accom- 
panied thorn, however, but a little way, and 
always forfouk them when they lod fight 
of tne hill. The tyrants then doubled 
their chains upon the unhappy cajitives, 
and led them away, without refinance, to 
the cells of Ignorance, or the manfious of 
Mifery. Amongft the innumer bic fe- 
ducers, who vveie endeavouring lo draw 
away the votaries of 'Pruth from the path 
of Science, there was one, fo little formi- 
dable in her appearance, and fo gentle 
and languid in her attempts, that 1 flionld 
Icarcely have taken notice of her, but for 
the numbers Ihe had imperceptibly loaded 
with her chains. Indolence (for io Ihe was 
called) far from proceeding to open holli- 
lities,,did not attempt lo turn their feet out 
of the path, but contented he.fclf with re- 
tarding their progrefs; and the purpoK* ihe 
could not force them to ab,indon, Ibc per- 
fuaded them to delay. Her toiKh h.id a 
power like that of the toipedo, which vvi.- 
tliercd the llrength of ihoie who came 
within its inllucnce. Her unhnppv cip- 
tives ftill turned tlieir faces towaids the 
temple, and always hoped to arrive there; 
but the ground feemed to hide bom be- 
neath their feet, and tliey found iliemfelves 
at the bottom, before tlicy fufpei^led they 
had changed their place. I’he placid fo- 
renity, which at firft appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a 
melancholy languor, which was tinged with 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided 
down the ftream of Infignificancc ; a dark 
and fluggifh water, which is curled by no 
breeze, and enlii^ened by no murmur, till it 
falls into a dead fea, where flartled pad’en- 
gers are awakened by the H^ock, and the 
next moment buried in the gulph of Ob- 
livion. 

Of all the unhappy deferters from the 
paths of Science, none feemed lefs able 
to return than the followers of Indolence. 


ro3 

'’J'hc captives of App^'tite and Pallion c.c'M 
olien feize the moment when their tyia ♦■s 
were langui 1 or alleep to cfcape from their 
enchantment; but the dominion of Indo- 
lence was conflant and ur.reinittcd, and fei- 
dom refilled, till refill incc was in vain. 

Alter contemplating thefe things, I turn- 
ed my eyes towafiK the top of tlie moun- 
tain, where tlic air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path lhaded with lain els 
and other ever-grcens, and the efiulgcnce 
which beamed frem the face of the god- 
defs feemed to Ihcd a glory round her vo- 
taiics. Happy, laid 1, aie they who are 
permitted lo afeend the moiintain ! — but 
v/hile I was pronouncing this exclamation 
tvith uncommon ardour, I fiw (landing he- 
fide me a form of diviner features and ti 
more benign radiince. Happier, faid (liei 
arc thofe whom Virtue condu^-ds to the mnn- 
fions of Content I Wliat, faid i, dot’s Vir- 
tue then icfidc in the vale? 1 am found, 
faid (lie, in the vale, and 1 illummafe the 
mountain : 1 cheer tlie cottager at ins tod, 
and infpire the fige at hi', iiwdii'ition. i 
mingle in the crowii of cities, and blelL tiiC 
hermit in his cell. I haw; a temple in 
every heart that owjis mv iuHtnente; and 
to him that wiihes lor me I am alo'idy 
preftnt. bcicncc may laife you to tini- 
mnee, but 1 alone can guide you lo feli- 
city ! — While the goddeis was thus fpeni. - 
ing;, 1 Jlrctchcd out my arnts towaids her 
with a \ cliemence winch hioke my fluin* 
beis. 'The diill clews v\'ere falll'-.g arouis'* 
me, and tlie (liaclcs of evmiing ibctch-.d 
over the landfciji'", I h tlloiod Innncava; J, 
and refigned the night to filcnc'^ amdi niedfi- 
tation. Aikni's 

§ On th: Loi'C rf L'jc. 

Age, that lefTcns the crdoymcuit rf li,' *. 
cncicafes our dcfin* cf ji\ i.ig. 'Jh.ofe dau 
gers which, in the vigour of \nudi, v,x ha i 
learned to defplfe, all'uiitc 11 -W termns a 
we grow old. Our caution (meicaling :• 
our years cncreale, fcae. bccoim*. . iti!l the 
prevailing pailion ot tlic mird; rjvl the 
fmall remainder ofldc is taken up in ideh;', 
efforts to keep off our end, or ptovide Im a 
continued cxiilence. 

Strange contiaJiclirn in our nature, .aval 
to which even the wife a^e liiL’e ! If I 
lhoul(f judge of that parr of life which lies 
before me by that which I have already fecn, 
theprofpeflishideous. Expericncetclls me, 
that my pafl enjv^ymrnrs bas e brouglit no 
real felicity ; and fenrati )n allures me, that 
thofe I have felt aie flro’'gcr than thof - 
2 F 2 which 
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winch :ire yet to coiik*, Yet experience 
anc icnhjiori in vain perfiiadc ; hope, more 
powerful than either, drclTcb out tiie dillant 
proipedt in tancied beauty ; (oine h.ippincL, 
in long profpedive, Uill beckons me to pur- 
iue ; and, like a loling gamcllcr, cvei v new 
dirappointmcnt encreaici rny ardour to con- 
tinue the game. 

Whence then i? this encrcafed love of 
life, winch grows upon us with our vears ? 
whence comes it, that we tlius make greater 
eiforts to preferve our exitlcnce, at a period 
when it becomes Icavcc worth the keeping ? 
Is it that Natuie, attentive to the preleiva- 
linn of manlnnd, cnct cafes our withes to 
live, wliilc ihc leHens our cmjoymcnt^ ; and, 
as (he robs the lenlcs (d’ every plcaduie, 
cHjuips lin.igination in the fpoils ? Life 
would be inlujipoitalde to an old man, who, 
loaded with infirmiticj, fe.ned de.ith no 
jnore than when in the vigom ofm.nifiood ; 
the numbeilels calamines ol dec lying na- 
ture, and tlic conlcloufnefb of luiviving 
every pleafurc, would a\. once induce hum, 
with hi-, own hand, to terminate the fceu.o 
of mifery ; but happily the contempt of 
tieath foi fakes him at a time wlien it could 
only be picjudicial; and life aetjuires an 
imaginary value, in proportion as its read 
value is no more. 

Our attaci'.ment to every ohjctfl .nouml 
US, enci eafes, in general, furm the length 
of our acquaintance with it. “ 1 would 
not chuie,’* k>ys a ['bench Pinlofoplicr, 
to fee art old pult p-ulle-i up, with wloc't 
Iliad been long at qiMi'-ucd,’^ A mi id 
h'lig h.d)ituated to a ceitain let of oh;eJ:L, 
infenlibly become'^ fond ol' feeim-, them ; 
vilils them iiom h dnr,.i.nd fiom litem 

with icIiKHance: front lienee procecvL the 
avarice of the old in eveiv kind of ]H)hef- 
lion ; they love tlic worUl and all that it 
pi educes ; they love life and ail its advan- 
lages ; not becauCc it gives tltein plcafure, 
but becaulc they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chalte, afeending the 
throne of China, commanded that all who 
were unjullly detained in prifon dining the 
preceding reigns Ihould be fet free. Among 
the number who came to thank tlieir deli- 
verer on this occalion, there appeared a 
inajelVic old man, who, falling at the em- 
peror’s feet, addrclTed him as follows: 
“ Great father (*f China, behold a Wretch, 
now eighty-five years old, who was Ihut 
up in a dung^eon at the age of twenty- 
“ two. I was imprifoned, though a Ihran- 
gcr to crime, or without being even 
“ confronted by my accufers, 1 have now 


lived in folitude and daikncfs for mere 
than fifty years, and am giown familiai 
with dilirefs. As yet, daz/ded with tlic 
fpicndor of that fum to which you hive 
redortd me, 1 have been wandering tlie 
llreets to find oyiit fomc friend that woulj 
aflid, or relieve, or remember me; but 
my friends, my family, and relations, n re 
all dead ; and I am forgotten. Pci ink 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out t’lc 
wretched lemains of life in my foiiner 
prifon ; the walls of my dungeon aie to 
me more picafing than the mod fplcndid 
pal.icc: I Inivc not long to live, and ih.ill 
be unhappy excepot i fpeiul the red c f 
iin' days whciciny youth was paflcd ; ia 
th It prifon ficni whence ) ou were pkaif 
ed to iclcafe me.” 

'riie old man’s pafiion for confinement 
is limilar to that we all liave for life. W’v 
me Iialsituatcd to the prifon, we look round 
willi difontent, arc difpleafed with thr 
abode, and yet the length of cur cap- 
tivity un!\ encrcafcs our fondnefs for the 
cell. '1 i'e iiees we liave planted, the houfi.^ 
we ha\c built, or the podenlv we have Iv' 
gotU-ii, all fcMC to bind us cloier to the 
earth, .oul embitter our piarting. Life fuc 
the young like a new acqu.iiniancc ; the 
companion, as \ el uiiexhaulled, is at once in 
ilruelivc aiidamufing , its company pleaks, 
yet, for all this it is but Hllle regarded.’ 
'I'o us, who aie declined in yeai life ap- 
peals like an (dd frwnel ; it > jell- ]i.=o'e la , n 
iintieipaied in fui mer com erfation ; it 1 .. 
no new llore to ni.iite u, fmih', no new nn - 
piovemcnt wnth which to fuip’. i'/e, yet lli'I 
S', e love il;dvilitute ol'evon' enjoMiieiit, 
kill we lore it, hulband tlic walling tixa- 
fure wiili cncreafmg fiugality, .ind feel .iH 
the poignancy of anguiOi in the fatal fep..- 
raiion. 

Sir I’hilip jMord.umt w.as young, beau 
tif'ul, fmccrc, brave, an Lnglilhman. He 
had a complete foitune of liis owm, .uui 
the love ol' the king his mailer, wdiicli was 
equivalent to liciies. J.ife opened all hci 
trc.ifuies before him, and pioinifed a long 
fiicccfiion of happinef. lie came, tnftei 
of the cntci t.iinment. but was dirgulfed even 
at the beginning. He profelfed an avcriion 
to living; was tired of walk'mg round tlie 
fame ciiclc; had tried every enjoyment, 
and found them all grow' w'eaker at cveu 
repetition. “ If life be, in youth, fo dii- 
pleafiiig,” cried he to hln.felf, what 
“ will it appear wlien age comes on ? if it 
“ be at prefent indifferent, fare it will 
then be exccj able.” 'I'his thought cm- 

bitteicd 
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I every rcficaion ; till, at lall, with 
all tM' ictenity ot' pervciteJ leafon, he 
ended the debate with a piilol ! Had this 
Idlf-dcludcd man been appiized, tliat e.\iiK 
cnee s more defirable to us the lonpy'r 
we cwult, he would have then faced old aoc 
w ithout ihdnking ; he u oaid have boldlv” 
(!aied to live; and Served that focicty i>v 
hj, future afiidul ) ,\v]uch he bafcly injured 
by hib derertion. CioLlfniith^ 

§ io. T/v Ci’vaJ and th^ Brook, 
yj Kcz’ii/c. 

A delightfully plcafant evening fuccced- 
h',g a iukiy llimnier-day, in\ ited me to take 
a iolit.nn vwilk ; and, le,i\ ing the dull; of tiic 
iM.dawa), I tell into a p-irh which led along 
.1 jde.’fant little valley w atered by a fmall 
jiVeandrl. g biook, The ine.idow ground 
on it^ hanks bad been lately mown, and tlie 
env gralb v as Ipilnging up With a Iwcdv 
\ciduie. 'i'lic biook was hid in fcvei.ii 
places by the Ihrubs that giew on each 
t:Je, and intcnninglcd their branches, d'hc 
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with a wreath of w.itcr-lily, irtrnvoven 
with Iweet-fccntcd Hag : an angling rod 
fuppoitcd his Heps, d'he Gc'nius isf the 
Canal c} ed him with a coiitempluoui. look, 
ar.d in a hanfe voice the'- ];cgan : 

LKnce, ignoble nil! with thy fcanty 
''' tribute to thy loid tiie iVicilcy ; nor thus 
'' wai'te t!\y almofl-exhanfled urn in Iingcr- 
ing windings along tlic vale. Ectblc ns 
“ thine aid i>, it will not be unacceptable 
to that jiuder Hreain liiinfdl-; fen, a-. I 
** lately n oiled his cliannel, 1 perc nv edliis 
lands loaded with lliaiided velleh. I 
“ law', and pitied him, lor undei taking a 
tafic to W'hicii he i> inKoja.il. But thou, 
w'n)i(; languid current is ohlciiied by 
“ WT.'ds, and intcMupt'al by mi'luipcn 
“ pebl)les ; wdto lolell thylell in endlels 
in.:/,'‘s, remote f cm any fciind but thy 
‘ (cvn ldh‘ guigbug; iiow canll thou iup- 
‘ p<):t an extllcjice lo cvintemptible and uic- 
‘ iifsr Foi me, the noblcll child or Art, 

‘ wlm Irold my uni emitting ctniii'c from 
^ liill to lull, over a ales and n\’e;s;\vlu> 


Ij !e^ of the valley weic nniglicned by fmall 
t legular tld.kets ; ami t.he whole feene had 
ai. .urol- ibliiuJa and rath cmeut, uncommon 
i.' tlw neigiibcCiM hood or a populous townu 
I’iu Duke of b. uiip'v.iterk canal cioih'd 
t i-‘ valley, high iMiiedi on a mound ofcaitli, 
vhicli pielcn'e^ .i level wirli the elevated 
mund on eaciv fiJe. yVu arched road was 
cm led uuler it, bene th which tlie brook 
t lar r,in a'ong tlie valley was conveyed by 
•1 luhnn I aneous pahage. I threw' inyfclf 
t’r' n. a gre-_n bank, fnacled by a Icaly 
f '''o-'ji, n'J lefdr g my Iwad upon my hand, 
■b a welcome im’oi'-noe had twercome 
‘"0 . 1 iv' V, .vidi the eyes of faircy, 
t olhU', t rv (iC.iC. 

I lie UMU’buJt ikie of the aqaednfl fiid- 
' - 1 ■ pened, .uai .i .dgantic form iliiied 

b” t.i, w iO. hi 1 (bow -bicovcred to be the 
Ceu..;s ol '.he Cind. He was clad in a 
■ ' t;ai!in..it ol iniiu hue. A muial 
indented with hutlemenis, fnr- 
dvsi i.'s blow, jlis naked f'Wt were 
o'l .oioured. • ih elav. On hi. left Ihouhlcr 


'cne .1 bug^- pjrl:_,wo- ; and in his rig.. 
''‘A he held vcitmn imhumcnrs, tiled ii 
^iveying and jcvCa’ig. liis looks weri 
.a;ugr(^t(^g f, allies harlh. Th 

h thiongh vviiicli he proceeded in 
-mt,y doled, and with a heavy ticad in 
'■o.inccd into the v.iiley. As he ap 
^'^aLUed tlie brook, the Deity of tm 
'^‘c* 'in arofe to meet him. He w as habitec 
p green mantle, and the clear drop 
^ * uom lu5 daik hair, which vvat enciickis 


“ pierce the folid risck lor my p ilhtge, and 
conned unknow n hinds with dillantlcas; 
‘‘ v.hcievcr J appe.ir L am viewed with 
“ alloni'limcnt, e.i d exulting Conimcictr 
“ hails my wavew J> I old nu cliannel 
thronged vvitii capacio 's videL for tlu‘ 
conveyance of merchandize, and Iplen- 
(lid baiges for the nie an 1 plealure of 
*• travellci.); n'y banks downed with aiiy 
“ biidges amd imye waiehoufes, and ccho- 
“ ing with the luify found', ot iiuiullry ! 

Lay thv’n the iu-mage due fiom Sloth 
“ and Qbfcuiity to Grandeur and Uli- 
lit>.” 

I readily acknowledged’ replied the 
E)eity of thcilro'd, in a modelt .iccent, 
“ tlic luperior map nif.ccttce and moie ex- 
“ tcnfivii utility of wldcli you io prt.uddy 
boall: ; yet in my Immble wallt, 1 am not 
** void of a prano kf. f'^iinin: , Imt not Icfs 
“ folid ti. an you.s. 7'hc udiiph of this 
peaceiul valh-y, rendered more feilile 
“ and beautiful by my fcicam ; the neigh- 
bv.ui. ng iylvandeities, to v.diofc plcal'ire 
** 1 con ti dr Lite; will pay a gwacetul tefli- 
“ nuniy to my mmut. d lie windings of 
mv courfe, which '/on io much biame, 
Icrvc to diffuic over a greater extent of 
ppGund the rv-frclhmcnt of my waters; 
“ and the lovers of nature a' d ihe Mufes, 
“ who arc fond of Itrrnying on my banks, 
arc better plcafcd that the line of beauty 
** m.iil.s mywrsv, than if, like yours, it 
were direded in a ilraight, unvarit d line. 
<* Tl , 7 prize the irregular vvildncls with 
^ V -t “ whic^H 
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“ which I am decked, as the charms of 
beauteous fiiriplicity. What you call 
the weeds which dnrken and obfeure 
my waves, afford to the botanift a fileaf- 
“ ing Ipeculation of the w^orks of nature ; 

and the poet and painter think the luitre 
** of my llrcam greatly improved by glit- 
** te ring through them. The pebbles which 
diveiiify my bottom, and make thefe 
ripplings .in my current, arc pleafing 
** objeds to the eyeoftaile; and my iim- 
“ pie mutmuiS are more niLdodlous to the 
“ learned car than all the rude noiles of 
your banks, or even the mufic that re- 
founds fiom your llately barges, if 
“ the unfeeling fons of Wealth and Com- 
mercc judge of me by the mere Ihindard 
of urefulncfs, J niay claim no undiflin- 
“ guilhcd rank. While your tv.ucrs, con- 
hned in deep channels, or lifted above 
“ the valleys, roll on, a ufelers burden to 
the fields, and only I'ablervient to the 
drudgery of bearing temporary mcr- 
chandizes, my ff ream will bellow unvary- 
** ing fertility on the meadows, duiing the 
fumniers of future ages. Yet I ffoin to 
fubmit my honours to the decilion of 
thofe whofe hearts are ffiut up to tnlle 
“ and fentiment: let me appeal to nobler 
“ judges. Tile philofopher and poet, by 
whofe labours the human mind is elc- 
“ vated and refined, and opened to plca- 
fures beyond the conception of vulgar 
fouls, will acknowledge that the elegant 
“ deities who prefide over fimple and na- 
tural beauty, have infpired them with 
their charming and inftrudive ideas. 
The fvveeteft and moil majeftic bard that 
“ ever fung, has taken a pride in owning 
“ his affeftion to woods and fircams ; and, 
while the iiupendous monuments of Ro- 
*■ man grandeur, the columns which pierced 
the ffies, and theaquedufls which poured 
“ their waves o/cr mountains and vallies, 
:iK‘ Clink in oblivion, the gently-wdndlng 
* Mhicius Hill retains his tianquil honours. 

And when thy glories, proud Genius 1 
“ arc loll and forgotten ; when the flood of 
“ commerce, which now fupplics thy urn, 
“ is turned into another couife, and has 
“ left thy channel dry and dcfolate ; the 
*• foCtly ilowing Avon fiiall ftill murmur in 
“ Coup;, and his banks receive the homage 
of all who arc beloved by Phoebus and 
“ the Mufes.’^ Aikni's MifulL 

% II. ^he Story of a difahlcd Soldier. 
No obfervation is more common, and 
at the fame time more true, than. That 


one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half lives. The misfortunes of the 
great are held up to engage our attention; 
arc enlarged upon in tones of declamation; 
and the world is called upon to gaze at the 
noble fufferers : the great, under the pref.. 
Cure of calamity, are confeious of feveral 
othcis fympathizing with their diflrefs ; 
and have, at once, the comfort of admira- 
tion. and pity. 

'I’hcre is nothing magnanimous in bear- 
ing misfortunes with* fortitude, when the 
whole world is loolting on : men in fuch 
circuinllanccs will add bravely, even from 
motives of vanity ; but he wlio, in the vale 
of obfeurily, can brave adverfity ; who, 
v/ithout friends to encourage, acquaint- 
ances to pity, or even without hope to al- 
leviate his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly gi eat; 
whether peafant or courtier, he deferves 
admiration, and fliould be held up for our 
imitation and rcfpcdl. 

While the flightell inconveniencies of 
the great are magnified into calamities; 
wI^lIc tragedy mouths out their lufferings 
in all the iirains of eloquence; the miferics 
of the poor arc entirely diO egarded ; and 
yet fomo of the lower ranks of people un. 
dergo more real hardffips in one day, than 
thoie of a more exalted llation fuffer in 
their whole lives. It i.s inconceivable wdiat 
difficulties the meaneft of our common 
fallors and fokliers endure without mur- 
muiing or regret ; without paffionately de- 
claiming ag.iinll Providence, or calling 
thei ] fellows to be gazers on their intrepi- 
dity. Every day is to them a day of mifei y, 
anil yet they entertain their hard fate with- 
out repining. 

With wdiat indignation do I hear an 
Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin, Complain 
of their misfortunes and hardfliips, wliofc 
grentell calamity was that of being unable 
to vifit a certain fpot of earth, to which 
they had fooliihly attached an idea of hap- 
pinefs ! Thcii diftreffes were plcafures, 
compared to what many of the adventur- 
ing poor every day endure without mur- 
muring, They ate, drank, and flept ; they 
had fiaves to attend them ; and were fuic 
of fubfillence for life : while many of their 
fellow-creatures are obliged to wander 
without a friend to comfort or aflill them, 
and even without fhelter from the feverity 
ofthefeafon. 

I have been led into thefe refleflions 
from accidentally meeting, fomedays ago, 
a poor fellow, whom I knew when a boy. 

drefib^ 
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djeHcd in a Tailor’s jacket, and begging at 
one of the outlets of the town with a wooden 
le^r. 1 knew him to have been honcll and 
iiidullrious when in the country, and was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 
his prefent fituation. Wherefore, after 
having given him what I thought proper, 
I delired to know the hidory of his life 
and misfortunes, and the manner in which 
he was 1 educed to his prefent dillrefs. 
'flic difabled foldier, for fuch he was, 
though drefll'd in a failoi’s habit, fcratch- 
ing his head, and leaning on his crutch, 
put himfelf into an attitude to comply with 
my requed, and gave me his.hiilory ;is fol- 
lows : 

“ As for my misfortunes, mailer, I can’t 
“ pretend to have gone through any more 
‘‘ than other folks ; for, except the lofs of 
“ my limb, and my being obliged to beg, 
“ I don’t know any rcafon, thank Heaven, 
that 1 have to complain; there is ibll 
“ Tibbs, of our regiment, he has loll 
“ both his legs, and an eye to boot ; but, 
thank Heaven, it is not fo bad with me 
“ yet. 

“ 1 was born in ShropOure; my father 
was a labourer, and died when I was live 
“ vears old ; I0 1 was put upon the paiilh. 
As he had been a wandering foit of a 
man, the parilhioncrs were not able to 
“ tell towiiat pariih I belonged, or where 
“ I was born, lb they lent me to anorlicr 
pariih, and that pariih fent me to a third. 

1 thought in my heait, they kept fend- 
ing me about lb long, tliat they would 
not let me be born in any paillli at all; 
but at lall, however, they fixed me. I 
had lome difpolition to be a fcliolar, and 
“ was lefolved, at Icail, to know my let- 
ters; but the mailer of the workhoufe 
put me to bufincls as foon as I was able 
to handle a mallet; and here I lived an 
“ caly kind of life for five years. I only 
‘I wrought ten iicnrs in the day, and had 
my meat and drink provided for my In- 
i' hour. It is true, I was not linfererl to 
llir out of the houfc, for fear, as they faid, 
I' 1 Ihould run away ; but what of that, I 
had the libeity of the whole houCc, and 
the yard before the door, and that was 
enough for me. I was then bound out 
to a farmer, where I was up both early 
*< n ^ ^ drank w'cll, and 

‘I Ijked my bufinefs well enough, till he 
died, when 1 was obliged to provide fur 
‘ myfelf j pQ I refolved to go Icck niy 
fortune. 

** In this manner I went fiom town, to 


‘‘ towm, worked vvhen I could get employ- 
incut, and Ibirved Wiien 1 could get none : 
W'ken hippcniug one day to go through 
“ a field belonging to a jullice of p ace, I 
“ fpy’da hare crolfing the path jull before 
“ me ; and I believe liic devil put it in my 
head to (ling my Hick at it : — W'ell, what 
“ v\iU you have on’i ? I killed the hare, 
and WMs bringing it aw av, when thejuf- 
“ tice himfelf met me; h; called me a 
poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, 
“ defiled 1 would give an account of m) • 
felf. I fell upon my knees, begged his 
“ worlhip's paidon, and began to give .1 
“ full accouiU of all tind I knew of my 
breed, feed, and generation ; but, though 
“ 1 gave a very true account, the juilice 
“ faid I could give no account; fo I was 
iudicdcd at felTions, f^und guilty of bc- 
ing poor, and fent up to London to 
‘‘ Newgate, in order to be tranfported as 
a vagabond. • 

“ People may fay tliis and that of being 
“ ill jail, but, for m\ pirt, I found New- 
“ gate as agiceablc a plavc as ever I w.rs 
“ in in all my life I had my bellvTull to 
“ cat and d:ink, and did no woik at all. 
“ Thl:> kind of life was too good to ball 
for ever; ib I was takni out of prifon, 
after five months, put on board a Ihip, 
and fent oil', w'ith two iiun ired more, to 
“ the plant. itions. Wc had but an indif- 
“ lerent pallagc, for, being all confined in 
the hold, muie than a hundred cf our 
“ people died for want of fweet air; and 
ihofe that remained were lickly enough, 
“ God knows. When wc caine-alliore, we 
“ were fold to tlie planters, and 1 was 
bound for fiven yeais more. As 1 was 
“ no fcholar, for 1 did not know my Ict- 
“ ters, 1 was (diliged to wo k arnentg the 
‘‘ negroes; and 1 ferved out iny time, as 
in duty bound to do. 

“ VVi en my lime was expiied, I woiked 
my pafiage Ivome, and g ad 1 was to fee 
“ Old England again, becaufe I loved my 
“ counuy. I war. afiaid, however, that I 
“ Ihould be indicted for a vagabond once 
more, fo I did not much car.' to go dvnvn 
“ into the countiy, but kept aoout tlie 
“ town, and did little jobs W'hen 1 could gel. 
“ them. 

** I wma verv happy in, this manner for 
« fome time, till one evening, coming home 
from work, two men knoeke d me dow 11, 
“ and then dcfircd me to Hand. They bc- 
longed to a prels-gang : I was carried 
“ before the julUce, and, as r could give 
“ no account of myfelf, I had my choice 
2 F 4. “ left. 
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whether to Q,o on bonreJ mnn of they aic. alJ {ln.ve$, and wear woo^j .j 
- H-ar! or ii for :i ioldicr : I chafe the lat- - . 

tJi" and, in tJii^ pod of a gentleman, I 1 hough ivehad no arms oncErHrK 

ierved two campni^^ns in Fl’ander^, was man is able to beat five French a: ^ 

at the battles of "Vhil and f'ontenoy, and time; fo w'e went down to the , 

received but one wouml, through the where both the centrieyvere polled, .r 

hreal} here; but the doctor of our regi- rulhing upon them, ieizcd their d,nv 
nt foon w idc me \\ ell uc^’Ciin. “ a jnonienr, and knocked llicm dow 


When the pc\iC‘‘ c/imc on / was dif- 
cbdrgcdi and, as J coidd not work, bc- 
** caulc my wound was fonietimcs troublc- 
fonie, I lilled for a landman in the Ealt 
** India company’s fervice. Mnive fou^lit 
thi* Ercncli in fix pitciicd battles; and I 
Wi'ilv belie\'e tl.ar, if I could lead or 
wriie, our captain would h.ive made nic 
a cc.ipoiab Jilt iitvij not iny C’;ood 
“ liiituiir 'o jiira a a proriolion, fur I 
iJ] I'v!., riad lo -o r l.a'U* to leluin 
home ap.'iii with ioity i' )U ikK in iny 
})Oeio t. wa , at t li • b ’(' ,nnin'^ of 

tljr p, L lent ar, aad 1 1 npru to be f;c 
(m lliore, and to haw the plialti'C of 
Ipv ndiny me monev ; but the novein- 
“ incnl wanted men, and lo I ua. . p.ellld 
lot a f.dor b..loie ever 1 could ft foot 
<m Ihrirr. 

‘‘ The bnatfwain fi'und tne, i h. f;: 1, 
“ an ubllin.iU' l(i!v)W! lu 1 '.ote he hm u 
tltat I 11 idol lb od rnv bin’nell w< 'i. but 
“ that I ll’ immed Abia.i'in, to !v iek : 

hi’iTiod biiows 1 biK'A i.oihlng of lea- 
“ b’llim.l,, a.td he me v. iihout con- 

lidmiat’; what he \wie .ibi-iit, J had llill, 
“ liowexm, nr/ ioii\- pounds, and that 
“ was lome cmidort to me mule" cveiy 
“ beaiiny^; and tiu- money 1 mieht have 
“ h :u to this dav, but licit our ihip 
wa^ taken by th : l iencii, a.iul lb 1 loll 
all. 

“ Ou'' cicvv vv as caiiivvl into lb ell, and 
“ many ol tliuin dii.d, b e luie tliev weie 
“ IKK Hied to live in a jii!, but, foi m\ 
“ pait, jt was nothing to nua ler J was 
leafoned. One night.. u, I u .i , ailecp on 
“ the bed of boauls, witii a uaim blanket 
about me, lor I ahv s s loved to lie well, 

1 was av.'.ikened by the iio.itiwain, w ’no 
“ liidadaik lantho.n in his hand ; ‘ J .ek,’ 
“ lays he to me, ‘ will yon ic'oek out the 
“ r lench centrij',’ biMiUs ‘ Idon’tcare,* 
“ la) S' I, lb, ivirg ro keep mvfeif awake, ‘ if 
“ J lend a lian.i ’ ^ d'i’eii follow' me,Mavs 
“ he, ‘and 1 I’ope vve ihall do bufincEd 
“ So up I got, and tied my blanket, wiiich 
“ was all thcv^ioaths I h.ul, about my mid- 
“ die, and w-ent with him to fight the 
“ Frenchmen, I hate the French, becaufe 


Fiorn thence nine of us ;an together Uj 
the quay, and feiziiig the f.ril bout u.- 
met, got out of the haibour, and put to 
fea. We had not been here three d.ms 
befoie we were taken up by the J^oii ^ 
piiv.ateer, who weic glad of fo iTiaii\ 
good hands, and vve confented to i tin o ,. 
chance. However, vve liad not .is nnu . 
luck as vve e.xpefl' d. la three davs v 
fed io with the Ptmipadoar piivars.', 
of f)ilv giin-, while we h.id but twe-! 
ly till ce; lb to it vvj went, yard-.niu • 
md yird-arm. '['he fig, lit I. 'lied t". 
tl'ie- hour-, and 1 veuiy lubew v ■ 
Ihoiild have tak-m tlic I’lcncbrnm, li a 
vve f)Ut h.nl fome more men bb h 
hm.l; but, iinfca um.itcb , we loll all o ir 
m. ji ll as we were goiir; to get ti.e 
V i^' ktre. 

‘‘ 1 w 1 once niort' ip tne pow'er ol ri.e 
bbeuch, and 1 believe it wouhl h ue "o' '■ 
h,.iid with me had^ I l^'. m hi ought oad: 
lo Brell ; but, Iw y f'od foitur*e, v, e v, <■ 

‘ retalten bv the \'!p-r. 1 iiad .ilmoll I 
“ got to tell voutliat, m ih.il en:; ig.ei c ' 

“ 1 wMs vvouiided jn two places, 1 loll b u 
“ finger^ f'li ilu' I'dt liand, .iiui iPy leg ' - 

“ lh<)t oft. If I had h.ul the good fial’. i • 

“ loh.ivcloil my leg and ule c>i' rnv lua ■’ 

“ on Ive.iid a king’s Ihap.and not a immd 
“ ap.ivatecr, I Ihould h i v e !a en t mr ; ■ ) 

“ ti> cioathiug and maiiuea.mct duingt; tiu 
“ led of mv life! but that w.i^ net mv 
“ chance; o.ie rain m b.nn \wth a fiber 
“ fpc'on in hi^ mouth, and .inoi'ici vwith a 
wooden hu'Ic. 1 lov. v vun , bl nivtl be (j o, 

“ 1 eiijov good he.il' a v dl for eoer 
“ lov c Iibei tv' and Old L'.ngiand. Libeitv, 
“ {noputy, and Old Eng’i,.md lor eve/. 
“ hu/wiF* 

ddms faying, he limped off, leaving me 
in ndmiratiou at his intrepidity a' <i con 
tent; nor could I avoid acknowledgi’ig. 
that an habitual acqurantance with milci-)>^ 
ferves better than philolopby to teach u^ to 
dedpife it. Qddj,n tiu 

§12. A Diricgue hetv:c(’i IdLVSscs CxhU 

C I R. C L , W/ C I R c b kf JjInJtd. 

You will go then, Clydes; but 
w nv 


C t ere. 
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will VOU go : 1 elefire you to fpyak 

fv :j’iO Iicait. Speak witli- 

t't r'wLnc.— What caiiics you fiom 

^ C 4. Pardon, goddeL, the wcakuefs 
pfI,uT<.n n-uuie. AJy heart V ill iigli 
f >r inv It is a. teiicieincfs Vviiich 

; )i}y a^.-CiimenC to you cannot over- 

conv. 

C.'iC'. Tl.l. L not nil. I perceive voii 
..le il lid ui tli'Liarj \oui- whole mind: but 
’1 a tlo VOU Unr.' my teriorii me gone. 
lU pioaidell goddcl.on ennh, when (he 
, 1. .'ouied a moTv.-l :us I ha\ c I'uourcd 
Lai her di\ inhy and ]H)Vvci at i.L 


who has fpent edd liL y(nith in aiftive lifo 
.and I’onuur.ihle dangei, uiien he begins 
to decline, Ini’ e lewe ro retire, and cn- 
jo) the icll ct his d.'\ . in ipiiet and plea- 
iuie^ 

Xo Ktteu can he Iionnurrdde to 
a wile and ynod in in, hut in cenij'-anv W'ith 
the I am e.pihet! o| In.uVacitd 

r{)ci''tv hue. '!’lie nlni--, -.'.ih not inhabit 
the ah. id.cs cC \ iiluptiioa'-'e' , .i-ul len/ual 
pie, 'line. 1 low cm I lleds , how can I 
think, h 'e lo m inv heaU ; .in 1 tiie woUl 
he.ido 1 • men teiecd iiUo beails) 

arc iio'u.in e.i i< 11 1 ig, (4 granting about 
me ^ 


I ■' dr. Tt m.iv be To, while thme llid t 
, ...1. in h 'r iie.irt the londnels oj' 1 
. , j oi in In r mind the fear oh lli.imc. 
d .1 \ea, Circe, are above thofe vu'g.ir 

r' 1 uiUiiJ. 

(' 1 underlland your caution, it be- 

■ e s to \our charadlei; and, therefoie, to 
all liHiidcime fiom you, 1 Ivvear by 
' I will do no harm to you of your 
' . • !' for .my tiling wJdch you (ay, tliougli 
> . ..add oh end me e\er (o much; hut will 
‘ ! ; oa witli .dl maihs of me 

( :!hi}). d\ll me now, tiuly, wh.it 

; A.l. r ymi hope to CU); y in the b.iircn 
" 1 I ' Ithaca, which c'.in f(ari,arlatc fsi 
' le.i\e in ini-, paia Ire, ecempt 

’ ..i. cMic-, vind ovcrihiwing with all 

' d'Jie jde.ifur.'s of virtue; the fu- 

e.. j’ piunel. of di.ing go(al. l!'“e I 
' 'imiiiny . m .' m.ind ir. in a p dh ; Us fa- 
un , .no Iv.uiumhcd. 1 loiig to letuin 
‘ ' atinn .ig 11 1, th.m I IV !\ cmndoy' ih.mh 
h n. anvl viitnes v.hmh i h.iv • c.iai\. ;ed 
(■' M lac e.mlit h idays of my yoiuii. 'I'cnL 
‘ * cres fiiglu nor me: t.ice are the cm- 

• ^.ic ot iny ioul ; tin y keep r in itealih 

• ' d in vigour. Give me ag/.in liie (lekis 

iiuy, r.urjor than thofe vac.int gro\m; 

' y-.e i could leap the br>glit haiveil of 
c ; fmre j am hjd licmi the eyes of 
rnd, and begin to app, .11 contcmpiildo 
; • ey> o\'. n. d im* image of my former lolf 

• ■•v.ao aiul fee ms to uphm.id me wherever 
i /'J : 1 meet it under I'.ic gloom ofevciy 

de; it even intrudes itielf into your 

f'ieicnce, and chides me fu/m your aims. 

goddds 1 unlcL you i.a\ e power to 
^ tnjt trouMcibme fpiiit, unleL ^ou 
a make me forget mylcdf, I c.aiinot be 
4 py here, 1 llmdl every clay be mote 
' ylehcd. 

korr. May not a wife and ucod m n 


d' r’' ’ ;s h relliing in this; but 
> t. -t i' \o'a i p'pi ds the ilrongelb 
Uon :...t ihw>% \'mt to Itluc.i. 'Phene 
■>. 1 it -r ■ ■, h a iew that of your foi 
m, f k li, w hu h .mp' u ^ to you in all paits 
of i I'm id.iiid, V Ju.it follows your walks, 
whiJi iiU'n-pol' iifelf between you .inJ 
me, and eldd'..s you from my aims: it is 
ICnudeyc, Ul\ if s; I know it is — 'Do not 
pivtt n i to denv it: you figh for Iter in my 
bolom iifhlf — And yet Ihe is nut an ini- 
imn t d — Slie i > not, .is I am, endowed with 
tlie ;>ifl (d iinfioing youth: lever. il yearn 
ji iv-: pad ii'tee in 1 s Iris b'xm faded. 1 
think, without vanity, that fhe was never 
lo himhmn" .is I. iJul wli.tl 1 . fhe now 
f hp< .. Y.min', .e told meyourhlf, in a 
fnim; com ei l.itiun, wlrm I eucjuiicd of 
yon .tlmur i.er, t i.tt llie is tiue to my bed, 
an 1 as fond (d me now, after twenty years 
.ni itnui, .IS w inn 1 lilt lier to go to 'Pioy, 

I 1 ft her ill the bio. Jill of her youth and 
li'T ke.'.nt; . Ifjw much mull iicr con- 
li.mcy hai'e b in kicd Inice tli.it time! 
ho.v nnritoilat. m her fidelity! Sh.ill L 
itw.irl h. r Willi f.ilihood ! lli.ill 1 for- 
get I'.cr \' he; c umni foigetme,’ who has 
iiotliing I'o dv.r to.licr as my remem- 
bi mce ^ 

O/i. . ITei lov • is pre ferved by tJic coii- 
llnuil hope cn von iyccHly return, 'Fake 
th..t }io]se fioiii j'cr- let your companions 
letuiii, and let h.T know that you have 
lived your .ibode iicrc with me; that you 
Jiaee fmed it for e%< r • let lier know th.it 
flic i lice to dilpfifc of hci heait and her 
li.ii.J as flic plcifh'. Send my piclurc to 
her; bid lier compaie it with her own 
f.ico — if nil this does not cure her of tlie 
re.nains of lie, pehlon, if you do not hear 
of her mirrying Lui ymaciius in a twelve 
nionlh, 1 under. land nothing of vvuuiatw 
l:-^d. ^ 

^ ‘ goddefs! 'Vjiy will y.m 

f'Ji. 
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force rae to tell you thofe truths I vvifir to 
conceal? It by fuch unjult, luch barbaFOUs 
nlage, 1 could lofe her heart, it would break 
niijiv'. How Ihoulcl I endure the torment of 
thinking- that I had wronged fuch a wife? 
what could make me amends for her not 
being mine, for her being another’s? Do 
not Irown, dice; 1 own, (fincc you will 
have lUse fpeak) I own you could not: with 
all your pride of immortal beauty, with all 
youFs magical charms to allid thofe of na- 
ture, you arc not fuch a powerful charmer 
as Die. You feel dcfirc, and you give it; 
but you never felt love, nor can you infpire 
it. How can I love one wlio would have 
degraded me into abealt ? Penelope raifed 
me into a hero: her love enoblcd, invi- 
gorated, exalted my mind. She bid me go 
to the hege of 'i'roy, though the parting 
with me was worfe than death to hcrfclf: 
Are bid me expofe myfelf there to all peiils 
among the foremoll heroes of Greece, 
though her poor heart trembled to think 
of the leak I Ihould meet, and would have 
given all its own blood to favea drop of 
mine. Then there was fuch a conformity 
in all our inclinations! when Minerva 
taught me the lelTons of wifdom, Ihe loved 
to be prcfciit; (he heard, flie retained the 
moral inkrudions, the fuhlime truths of 
nature, dm gave them back to me, fofLcn- 
ed and fwcetened witli the peculiar giaces 
of her own mind. When we unbent our 
thoughts with the charms of poetry, when 
we read together the poems of Orpheus, 
Mulieus, and Linus, with what taficdid kic 
mark every excellence in them! My feel- 
ings were dull, compaicd to her’s. Site 
feemed herfelf to be the Mufe wdio had in- 
fpired thofe verfes, and had tuned tlicir 
lyres to infufe into the hearts of mankind 
the love of w ifdom and virtue, and the fear 
i)t the gods. How beneficent was Ihe, how 
goed to my people ! what care did Ihe take 
to inkrud them in the finer and more ele- 
gant arts; to iclieve the necckitics of the 
Jiv.k and the a^cd: to fuperinicnd the edu- 
cation of cliildrcn; to do my fubjeds 
every good okice of kind interceffion ; to 
lay before me their wants; to afiift their 
petitions ; to mediate for thofe who were 
ohjeds of mercy; to fuc for thofe who 
deferved the favours of the crown ! And 
Ihali I banilh myfelf for ever from fuch a 
confoct ? fhall I give up her focicty for the 
brutal joys of a fenfual life, keeping indeed 
the form of a man, but having lok the hu- 
man foul, or at leak all its noble and god- 


like powers? Oh, Circe, forgive me; { 
cannot bear the thought. 

Circe. Be gone-— do not imagine [ 
you to Day. The daughter of the Su 13 
not fo mean-fpirited as to folicit a n o - f 
to fharc her hinpinef, with her. it 1 ^ 
happinc'fs which 1 find you cannot ci ] 

1 pity you and defpire )ou. d'hat’.,). 3 
you Icem to value lo much I have no n;/, 1 
of. All you have faid Lems to me a j irnc n 
of fentiments fitter for a filly vvom.ai n.jn 
for a great man. Go, read, and fpin ton, 
if you pleafe, with your wife. I forbid 
you to remain another day in my ifland. 
You kiall have a fair wind to carry yuu 
from it. After that, may every form ilmt 
Neptune can raife purfue and overwliclm 
you! Be gone, 1 fay; quit my light. 

VlyJJts. Great goddefs, I obey — but 
remember your oath, 

§ 13. Lonje and a Tale, 

In the happy period of the golden age, 
when all the celcflial inhabitants defeend- 
cd to^he earth, and converfed familiadv 
with moitah, among the moll cherikied of 
the heavenly powers were twins, tlie otl- 
fpring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Whcic 
they appeared the Howers fprung up be* 
ncatli their ^ct, the fun Ihone with a 
brighter radiance, and all nature fecincd 
cmbellilhed by their prefence. 'Ehey weie 
infcparable companions, and their growing 
attacliment was favoured by Jupiter, who 
had decreed tliat a laking union fhould ho 
folcmni/.cd between them fo foon as they 
wcie arrived at maturer years: but in the 
mean time the fons of men deviated from 
their native innocence ? vice and ruin o\ t r- 
raii the earth with giant krides ; and Alhe'’, 
with her train of celelllal vifitants, forf.v' k 
their polluted abodes: Love alone renuiiU' 
ed, having been llolcn away by Hope, wi -> 
V. as his nurfe, and conve) ed by her to the 
fore ks of Arcadia, whric he was brougiit 
up among the Ihepherds. But Jupiter of- 
figned him a different paitner, and co’^m 
mancled liiin to cTpoufe Soi row, the daeg''- 
ter of Ate: he complied with reludaneo ; 
for lier features were hartk and difagieC' 
able; her eyes funk, her forehead contra?!- 
ed into perpetual wrinkles, and her tem- 
ples were covered with a wreath of cypie’^ 
and wormwood. From this union fprung 
a virgin, in whom might be traced a llrong 
refemblance to both her parents; but the 
fullen and unamiable features of her me- 
liter were fo mixed and blended with th^ 

fvvccinc'i- 
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of her father, that her countc- 
nance, tliough tr.ournful, was highly ple.if- 
Xhe maids and ihepherds of the 
neighbouring plains gathered round, and 
called her Pity. A red-breall was ob- 
served to build in the cabin wheie die was 
horn; and while flie was yet an infmt, a 
dove purlued by a hawk flew into her 
hofom. This nymph had a dejeded ap- 
pearance, but lb ibfc and gentle a mien, 
that file was beloved to a degree of en- 
thuflafin. Her voice was low and plain- 
tive, but Inexpreflibly Tweet : and live loved 
to lie for hours together on the banks of 
lome wild and melancholy ftream, linging 
to her lute, bhe taught men to weep, for 
iliC took a ftjcinge deliglit in tears; and 
ofen, when the virgins of thfe hamlet were 
rdicmbled at their evening fports, Ihe would 
jUmI in amongfl them, and captivate their 
h'v.iits by her tales, full of a c arming Tad- 
ncis. She wore on her head a gailand 
conipoTed of her father’s myrtles tvvillcd 
v.jiii her mother’s cyprtTs. 

One day, as flic f^t mufing by the wa- 
tcr^ of Helicon, her tears by cliancc fell in- 
to the fountain ; and ever fince the Mules’ 
Inring has retained a llrong tafle cd' tlie in- 
fulion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter 
to follow the fleps of her nna.h.’r tlirough 
titv world, dropping balm into tlie wounds 
Ihc made, and binding up the hearts Ihc 
kid broken. She follows vith her hair 
luofe, her bofoni bare and throbbing, her 
nments torn by the briart, and her feet 
breeding with the roughnefs of the patii. 
d he nymph is mortal, for Iter mother is 
lb; rnd when Ihe has fu’ rolled Ivr deflined 
cni^rfe upon the earth, they lhall both ex- 
pire together, and Love be again united 
foy, his immortal and long bctrotlicd 
biidc, Mfcll. 

§ 14 Setne iictzveen Colcncl Rivlrs oiui 
^ir H.^ R R V ; tn 'i-L'bn.h the GoLiuIj front 
i^rihcipUs cf Honour y tefiifcs to his 

• Daughter to Sir Harry. 

Sir. Har. Colonel, your moll obedient : 

1 am come upon the old bafinefs; for, un- 
‘cls I am allowed to entertain hopes of 
iritis Rivers, I fliall be the moll miferable 
*^1 all human beings. 

Sir Harry, I have already told 
you by letter, and 1 now tell you perfonal- 
1 cannot lillcn to your propofals. 

Sir Har. No, Sir ! 

Ko, Sir : I have promifed my 
^^ughter to Mr, Sidney. Do you know 
that. Sir ? 


Sir Har^ X do : but what then ? En- 
gagements of this kind, you know— — 

Rrv. So t'aen, you do know i have pro- 
miled her to Mr. Sidney? 

Sir Har. I do — But I alfo know that 
matters are not finally fetlled between Mr, 
Sidney .ind you; and 1 moreover know, 
that his fortune i^ by no means equal to 
mine ; therefore 

Rrv. Sir Harry, let me allc you one 
qucllion before you make your confe- 
qucnce. 

Sir Har. A tlioufand, if you plcafe. 
Sir. 

Ri v. Why then, Sir, let me allc you, 
what vou have ever obfeived in me, or my 
condticd, that you deflre me fo familiarly 
to bicak my word? I thought, Sir, you 
confidercd me as .a man Of hoiiour ? 

vSir HiU. And fo I do. Sir — a man of 
the incclt honour. 

Ri v. And yet. Sir, you aflt me to vio- 
late the fnklity of my word; and tell 
me diredly, that it is rny inleiefl to be a 
rafcal ! 

Sir Har. 1 really don’t undeilland you. 
Colonel : I. tb.oe.-rhi, when J was talking 
to )Ou, I was talk’.i'g to a man uiio Icncw 
tlic worl<l ; and as you have not yet 
figned 

Riv. Whv, this is mending matter* 
with a wilivfi’ And lo you think, bc- 
cau 'e 1 am not legally bound, I arn under 
no necenUy of keeping my w( rJ ! Sir Har- 
ry, liv.a> were never n-.nle for men of ho- 
nour : they want no bond but the ictliti'de 
of their own fentiments ; and laws are 
of no ule but to bind the villains of fo- 
cietv. 

S\r‘ Har. Well! but my dear Colonel, 
if )ouhave no regard for me, Ihew foine 
little regard for your uauglUer. 

R.^. J (hew tl;c grealcll icgard for my 
daughter, by giving her to a man of ho. 
nf)ui ; and J mud not be inful ted with any 
farther repetition of your propofals. 

Sir Har. Jnfulc you, Colonel ’ Is the 
ofl'er of my alliance an infult ! Is my rcadi- 
nefs to make wliat fcttlements you think 
proper 

Riu. Sir Harry, I fliould confidcr thet 
offer of a kingdom an infult, if it were to 
be purchafed by the violation of my word. 
Befiaes, though my daughter fhall never 
go a beggar to the arms of her hufliand, I 
would rather fee her happy than rich; and 
if fhc has enough to provide handfomely 
for a young family,and fomething to fparc 
for the exigencies of a worthy friend, I fhall 
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think her as a/Hucnt as if Hie were miflrefs 
of Mexico. 

Sir Har, Well, Colonel, I have done ; 
but I believe-— — 

Ri'V. Well, Sir Harry, and as our con- 
ference is done, v/c uill, if you pleafc, re- 
tire to the ladies. 1 lli.-ill be always glad 
of your acquaintance, though I cannot re- 
ceive you a.'' a Ton in law; for a union of 
Lntcreli I look upon a a union of difho- 
nout, and co.di'lcr a marriage for money 
at LlII but a leg il gi oiUiution, 

^ 15 . On ^^annt'n. 

'The’. e- 1 .^ a c'Tf.iin dignity of manners 
aShda'i 1, iiceehar',, t'"'* in.'ke even the nioit 
valuable chamaLi cither ixfpectedor re- 
Ijicvlf ibie. 

Ilarit play, romping, fiequent and loud 
iii^ oi* lai.’ghC'T, p.<k wipgf'ry, anil in- 
dikrinii latc l oMiliariM', wiM link both me- 
rit v'iiul IviuvAledge i.ilo adcgiee of con- 
temp'. 'The) Cvjmpole at moll .1 met ly 
felloe.; and a meii) feiloM' w ai ne/er)<t 
.1 1 erpei.ial)’e r.i 111. I ndilu iiainate laiiVtli- 
arit} eitlier o!L ndb your iupej iom, 01 clle 
dul)i you tiieii dependent .nid l<.d. capt.on. 
It gi'.'e. voiir iiiierioi.i jud, b.t ticuble- 
jome and improjx imhiinn ofenjualiiy. A 
jokci is near .'dvin U) a bnllno-'., .nid nei- 
lliei oi them n liie l/.i 1 it-hu.d to vit. 
Wh(V'\er is admiurd ta loi'ght lor, in 
company, upon ..ui otiiei ..ccount tlian 
that ol his merit and mumen, 'u rc’cer 
refpecled the] e, but only made life of. W'e 
will have Inch a-one, ibr lie fmgb prettiU' ; 
V. e will in\'ite luch-a-(eac tn a ball, for iic 
dainns well; we will ha\’e iuch-a-onc at 
flipper, for lie is aKvny;> joking and l.niglr- 
ing; wo will a.'k anotiier, bec.iufc he plays 
d'-^'p .^-t all games Oi becaurc he can diink 
n giea: deal. 'Ihicic a- e .ill vilifying d il- 
tnkiions. mortifying plc^ercnce^, and ex- 
clude all ideas of elf^cm and rcgai\L 
Whoever is (..s it is called) in com- 
nanv, for the fake ofany oiu tiling lingly, 
if iingl.)’ tii.it thing, «ind will never be coii- 
fidcrcd in any other ligiit; confcqucntly 
iicv'cr icfpeCled, let his meiits be what they 
u ill. 

This dignity of manners, which I re- 

imnicnd fo much to you, is not only as 

dfeicnt from pride, as true ccur.vge is 
from blurtering, or tiuc wit from joking-, 
but is abfolutely inconfillent with it ; for 
nothing xilifics and degrades more than 
piide. The pietenfions of the proud man 
me oftcner tieated with fneer and con- 
iwmpi, tiiiin with indignatiiii; as \vc offer 


ridiculoufly too little to a tradefmaTi, 
a/ks ridiculoufly too much for his > 
but we do not haggle with one who (;r,!y 
afkj a juft and reafonablc price. 

Abjecl flattery and indifcriniinatcaficra. 
ation degrade, as much as indircriminatc 
contradidiion and noify debate dikntlf. bi j 
a modell afleriion of one’s own opiniop, j.j 
a complaifant acquiefeence jn otlici peo- 
ple’s, preferve dignit)'. 

Vulgar, low expre (lions, aukwaul mo- 
tions and addrefs, vilify, as they ihip!, 
either aveiy low turn of mind, or luii 
education, and low company. 

Frivolou, curlofity about trille', imd 1 
laborious atU iiticn to little cbjc<.'ts, uini 1 
neitlier require nor iJelcn'e a a s 

thought, lo'\ er a mail ; !'o fiom f'-'Di - 

is tliought (.ind not uiijullly) iueapaak r* 
greater nialtei s. Canliiirl dclvei/, \ 
figiicioufly, iiMiked out Cardinal C'li i 
for a little mir.d, fumi tlie nionicnt i' 
told him lie had wrote tliiec yearn aitli 
tlic fame pen, ami that it was .in cxcCltMU 
gor)d one lldl. 

A ceiiain degree of cNtcrior fc; i^iurnc'' 
in looks and nw'tlons g/r. e-. iiignit), witli 
oute\Ciuding wit an ' d cent c.ku 1 fnli Ci , 
V. hich ar.- .11 w a.ys » In,, mlel ce^. 

conluint I'muk upon tnc lac. , .and a v.r'f- 
king of ihe body, are l! ong i.,Ji 

cations of fiitt!it\', Wiiacvcr 1 1 a jiu!i\, 
fiicusth.it the till ig In. n. about i. too leq 
E<; lilni — luifte .ukI iiuri > .ire uirid''Li't 
til lug''. 

I have only mentio'ucd foinc of t’u'h 
things which may, .ipd do, in the opimoi 
of tlie Olid, lower and linit chrradc;', m 
otliar lelpcCts valuable era. ugh; but I h.i. 
taken no notice of tiu'fe tiiat ailed ami 
fmk the nio.-.il ciiarader.' : tiny me fia - 
clcntly ob\ ious. .A ma.u who h.i> p.irica. ' 
been kicked, m iv as wall piuten.i to lo " 
rage, as .1 man blahcdi by vice - r.nd cron , 
to dignits of .my kin.k Dot an c\''cr; ' 
decency and dignitv of ma 'nei , w hi c'cn 
keep fuch a man longer from finxi" tli tii 
othcrwilche would he : oflucliCt nlc.qicncc 
i^ the TO 'tr.-£7r:', or decoium, c on tnoiiq i 
affedled and put on. 

§ 16 . On J'ui^iTrif ’. . 

A vulgar, ordinarv w 2y of tklr 1:1 ng, act- 
ing, orfpeaking, implies a a low educ.itmn 
and a h.abit of low company. Y oimg peo- 
ple contrad it at fchool, or among fei vant'. 
with whom they are too often uleJ to con- 
verfe ; but, after they frequent rood com- 
pau vjth’e v inutl n ant attention and oblerva- 
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j*-..- vcrv niLich, if they do not lay it quite 
■ r ic ; indeed, if they do not, 

u ill be very apt to !av them afide. 
j'V v.iiioijs kindb of vtil^arifnis arc iafi- 
• 1 c.innot pretend to point them out 
, vou ; but 1 Nvill gi\ c fbnie famplcs, by 
'y.,Kh vou may guefs at the reft. 

Pi M’.'yar man is captious and jcaloits; 
>;r and impetuous a.bout tribes : he luf- 
himfelf to be Hlglited ; thinks every 
ii.i'f thit is faid meant at him; if ilie 
..j-ipany happens to laugh, he is perfuaded 
;,v Inigh at him; he grow, angry and 
ilv, L\\ > loinethlng veiy iinpcrtiaent, and 
hr', himlrlf into alcj.ipe, by diewing 
■ ' u hi' c dh a proper Ipiiit, and alfertiiig 
’gVif. A man of f tihion does not fip- 
t,,i- iirnfelf to be eliUer the foie or piin- 
v.j d () 1 ‘)‘ rl of the tliought^', looks, or 
id' 'if tlic company ; and never fib pc 
t int hr is cither lliglued or luighcd at, 
i.rlrl' jr" i' Cvanfcious that hcdelcrtcs it. 
Pnd it (\hicri very feld.om iiappcns) t!ie 
< Tpgv,, y IS ablvnd or ill-bred cnougli to 
either, lie does not Cvire two-pence, uu- 
. f r!.( iTifu’t be fo grofs and pi lin as to 
.. jtiiie fatbfi'ldion of another kind. As 
i.i n. above inllci, lie is net er vehement 
.1 e'mer about tiieni ; and whc.’'’VvU' 
t '-’V die conceimul, rath t ac |uiefees tli ra 
I A vulg.ir man’s c.mve: f 111(111 

’ ' ’.v^ lavours drongly (if the lowncfs of 
r laeation and company: it turns 
' I'' 11 upon his dorneiiic. alfairs, liis (er- 
'■'■'.t', the cvcelient ('rdcr he keeps in his 
"S'.i t and. tli * little anecdotes (d’ the 

' '-■igi’ibourhood ; all '.shich he rcl.iles with 
yhiG, as u.terelling matteis.' — fie is a 

I, ni-godip. 

Wlgariim in language is the next, and 
I illingiiiihing char niter lihc of bul com- 
P-nu , and a bad cduiration. A man of 
' ‘i.iioa avoids not;. mg w ilIi more cate ih in 
[ex. Proverbial exprcllions ami trite Gy- 
arc the ho'Acrs of the rhetoric of a 
' ^dgtr man. V/ould he hiy, that men Jif- 
h ^ in their tallcs ; lie both fupports and 
'rns that opinion, Ivy tiie g'^oJ old fay- 
as he rclpcdU'uilv c.iils ii, that “what 
1,’ one man’s meat is anijilicr mm’s 
poiion..” if any body attempts Ixing 
as he call it, upon him; he gives 
ilt for tut^ aye, that he does, fie 
hes alwavs foine tavounte word for the 
tune being; which, for the fake of ufing 
^ben, he commonly abufes. Such as, 
j'^h angiy, wo’jiJy kind, fimjlly hanufome, 
•' id vajily ugly, i'ivcn l.is pronuncl inon 
> roper iiurds c.irue^ the mark cl'tiie 


bead along with it. He calls the earth 
yeaitfj'y he is ob!ci.:Jy nc't f/l'/Vo/ to you. 
He goes to and not /ciis-nv/V Inch a 

place. He fometimes atfeiH-) haul wo.ds, 
by way of ornam ml, uldch he alwa\ , 
mangles. A man of f'lildo.i never lias le- 
courfc to proverbs .iiul xulgii apluii din , ; 
ides neither faviunitt' wuiJs nor hrui 
words; but t.ikes guMt c.iie to fp’c.ik 
vciy corredly au I gr.'.mnv’.licalb , .md to 
pronounce piopeilt ; t’.i.'.t 1 , .iccouling to 
the ufage of tlie btll: lojinp luic 

An awliward add e('., unpiaccfnl nttl- 
tiHcs and actions, niul .1 ccrt.ihi left-hand- 
cdncTs (if I may tile tint word) It'niJly 
prtKlaiin low edae.^tiori .ind Tow coTip.'in y ; 
iiu' it 1 ;. impollibic tv'i liippole, that a man 
can iiavc fieepiented good couip.ans , wiili- 
out having caiclied lomething, at le.ill, of 
their air e.nd motions. A new-i.iiled mm 
is didinguilTicvl in a icgimcnu by Ids awk- 
wardncls; but he mull be iinpe ietra!ir/ 
dull, if, in a month or two’s time, he i..m- 
riot pcifonn .it Jeell the connv.on inanuil 
excicile, and look like .1 loldier. 'J'lu* 
veiy nccouirenienis of .1 man of fdbion 
arc giicvous incnmbi.nices to a lulc, ti 
man. He is at a lofs what to do witli in', 
liat, when it is not upon Jiis head ; Jiis 
canc (if unfortunately lie weaij one) is at 
perpetual war with every cup of i.'a or 
coftec he (li inks ; dellroy-. them jird, and 
tlien .accompanies th :ni in tlmi. tail. His 
Iw'ord is toriiod.iblc only to hi-' own Icgw 
wliich would polhbly can y him f.dl enough 
out of the way of any I’woid Ivjt hr; own. 
His doaths ht him fo ill, and conllr.aiii 
him fo much, tint he feenis lather thiir 
piifoncr tlian their piopiietor. He pre- 
i’ents himfdf in company like a ciiminal 
in a court of julVice ; his very air condemns 
him; and people ol falhion will no more 
connedl thcmfclvcs witii the one, than peo- 
ple of character will with the other. '['Ins 
rcpulfe drives and finks him into low com- 
pany ; a gulph from whence no man, after 
a certain age, ever emerged. 

Lo)i{ Chcjlerfilii. 

§ 17. On Good -breeding, 

A friend of yours and mine has very 
julTI)j defined good-breeding to be, “ the 
refult of much good fenfe, fome good- 
nature, and a little felf- denial for the fake 
of others, and with a view to obtain the 
fame indulgence from them.” Taking 
this for gr.nnted (as I think it cannot be 
difputcd) it is aflonilhing to me, that any 
body, who has good fenfe and good-na- 

ture, 
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turc, can efTentially fail in good-breeding. 
As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perfons, places, and circum- 
fiances ; and are only to be acquired by 
obfervation and experience ; but the Tub- 
ilance of it is every -wliere and eternally 
the fame. Good manners are, to parti- 
cular focieties, what good morals are to 
fociety in general, their cement ancl their 
fecurity. And as laws are enabled to en- 
force good morals, or at leaft to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones ; fo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerfally im- 
plied and received, to enforce good man- 
ners, and punifh bad ones. And, indeed, 
there feems to me to be lefs difference both 
between the crimes and punifliments, than 
at firft one would imagine. The immoral 
man, who invades another’s property, is 
jiidly hanged for it; and the ill-bred man 
who, by his ill-manners, invades and dif- 
turbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is by common confentas jullly banilh- 
cd focicty. Mutual complaifanccs, atten- 
tions, and facrifices of little convenien- 
cies, are as natural an implied compad 
between civilized people, as protedion and 
obedience are between kings and fubjeds ; 
whoever, in either cafe, violates that com- 
pad, julUy forfeits all advantages arifing 
from it. For my own part, J really think, 
that, next to the confeioufnefs of doing a 
good adion, that of doing a civil one is 
the moftpleafing: and the epithet which 
I fliould covet the moft, next to that of 
ArilliJes, would be that of well-bred. 
Thus much for good-breeding in general ; 
1 will now confider fome of the various 
inodes and degrees of it. 

Very few, Icarcely any, are wanting in 
the refped which they Ihould fhew to thofe 
whom they acknowledge to be infinitely 
their fuperiors ; fuch as crowned heads, 
princes, and public perfons of dillinguifhcd 
and eminent pods. It is the manner of 
/hewing that refped which is diflcient. 
The man of falhion, and of the world, cx- 
preffes it in its fulleft extent ; but nafu rally, 
cafily, and without concern : whereas a 
man, who is not ufed to keep good com- 
f>any, expreffes it awkwardly ; one fees 
that he is not ufed to it, and that it colls 
him a great deal : but I never faw t.he 
worll-bred man living guilty of lolling, 
whiftling, fcratching his head, and fuch- 
like indecencies, in companies that he re- 
fpeded* In fuch companies, therefore, 
the only point to be attended to is, to 
ihew that refped which every body means 


to /hew, in an eafy, unembarrulTed, atn 
graceful manner, I'his is what obfci^ 
tion and experience mud teach you.> 

In mixed companies, whoever is admit 
ted to make part of them, is, for the tim 
at lead, fuppofed to be upon a footing c 
equality with the red; and, confequentlv 
as there is no one principal objed of ais 
and refped, people are apt to take 
greater latitude in their behaviour, and 
to be lefs upon their guard; and fo they 
may, provided it be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occafion to be tranf. 
greded. But, upon thefe occafions, though 
no one is entitled to didinguiflied marks of 
refped, every one claims, and very jullly, 
evi ry mark of civility and good-breeding. 
Eale is allowed, but carcledhefs and ncg. 
ligence are dridly forbidden. If a man 
accods you, and talks to you ever fodullv 
or frivoloudy ; it is worfe than rudencN, 
it is brutality, to diew him, by a manifd 
inattention to what he fays, that you think 
him a fool or a blockhead, and not woith 
hearing It is much more fo with regard 
to women ; who, of whatever rank they 
arc, are entitled, in confideration of their 
fex, not only to an attentive, but an offici- 
ous good-breeding from men. I’iieir 
little wants, likings, didikes, preferences, 
antipathies, and fancies, mud be officioulb 
attended to, and, if polTible, guelfed at and 
anticipated, by a well-bred man. You 
mud never ufurp to yourfelf thole conve- 
niencies and gratifications which are of 
common right ; fuch as the bed places, the 
bed diHies, Sec. but, on the contrary, al- 
ways decline them yourfelf, and offer 
them to others; who, in their turns, vill 
offer them to you : fo that upon the 
whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy your 
Ihare of the common right. It would be 
endlefs for me to enumerate all the parti- 
cular inllanccs in which a well-bred mart 
fhew's his good-breeding in good com- 
pany ; and it would be injurious to you 
to fuppofe, tiiat your own good fenfe will 
not point them out to you ; and then your 
own good-nature will recommend, and 
your felf-intcrcd enforce the pra£lice. 

There is a third fort of good-breeding, 
in wJiich people are the mod apt to fail, 
from a very midaken notion that they 
cannot fail at all. J mean, with regard to 
one’s mod familiar friends and acquaint- 
ances, or thofe who really are our inferiors ; 
and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree 
of eafe is not only allowed, but proper, and 
contributes much to the comforts of a pri- 
5 vatci 
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rttc, (bcial life. But eafc and freedom 
have their bounds, which mull by no meams 
he violated. A certain degree of neg- 
jj-gnee and careledhefs becomes injuri- 
ous and infulting, from the real or fup- 
pofed inferiority of the perfons ; and that 
delightful liberty of converfation among 
a ffiv friends, is foon dellroyed, as liberty 
often has been, by being carried to llcen- 
tioufnefs. But example explains things 
bell, and I will ^t a pretty ftrong cafe: 

Suppofe you and me alone together; 
J believe you will allow that I have as 
good a right to unlimited freedom in your 
company, as either you or I can poilibly 
have in any other; and 1 am apt to be- 
lieve too, that you would indulge me in 
that freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, noewithftanding this, do you imagine 
that I ihould think there was no bounds 
to that freedom? I alTure you, 1 Ihould 
not think fo; and I take myfclf to be as 
much tied down by a certain d(*grce of 
good manners to you, as by other degrees 
cf tl\ein to other people. .The moll fa- 
milur and intimate habitudes, connec- 
tions and friendlhips, require a degree of 
good-breeding, both to pieferve ard ce- 
nrnt them. 'I'lie hell ot us have our bad 
Tides; and it is as imprudent as it is ill- 
br^'d, to exhibit them. 1 fliall not ufe 
ceremony with you; it v/ooIJ be mif- 
pliced between lu : but I lhall certainly 
oblei VC that degree of good -breeding witli 
you, which i<?, in the lirll place, decent, 
and whicli, I am fure, is abfolutcly necef- 
lary to make us like one a*’orherk com- 
pany long. Loni ChcJIerfieU. 

i l8. A Dialogue bct'i-L'ixt Mfrcury, 
an Englijh Duellifit and a diorth-Amen^ 
(an Savage. 

Du^UiJl, Mercury, Charon’s boat is on 
fhe other fide of the water; allow me, 
before it returns, to have fomc converfa- 
tion with the North- American Savage, 
'vhom you brought hither at the fame* 
tune as you conducted me to the (hades. 

I never faw one of that fpecies before, 
and am curious to<lcnovv what the animal 
|s. He looks very grim. — Pray, Sir, wltat 
your name? I unde, (land you fpeak 
Engldh. 

Saqjage, Yes, I learned it in my child- 
hood, having been bred up for fome years 
th the town of New- York; but before I 
a man I returned to my countrymen, 
valiant Mohawks ; and being cheated 


by one of yours in the faJe of fome rum, 
1 never cared to have any thing to do 
with thv?m afterwards. Yot 1 took up the 
hatchet for them with the rcll of my tribe 
in the war againll I'rancc, and was killed 
while I was out upon a fcalping paity. 
But 1 died very well fatisfied : fur my 
friends were victorious^ and before I was 
fliot 1 had fealped feven men and liv^e 
women and children. Inafoimer war I 
had done Hill greater exploits. My name 
is The Bloody Bear: it was given me to 
exprefs my ficrccnefs and valour. 

Due I lift. Bloody Bear, 1 rcTpcdl you, 
and am mud) your humble feivant. My 
name is Tom Pufiiwell, very well known 
at Arthur’s. I am a gentleman by my 
birth, and by profcfllon a gamelter, and 
man of honour. 1 have killed men in 
f.iir fighting, in honourable finglc combat, 
but do not underlland cutting the tliroati 
of women and children. 

Su'vag€» Sir, that iyour way of making 
war. Every nation has its own cuiloms. 
But by the grimnefs of your counten.uKC, 
and that hole in yoiir bread, I pieluine 
you were killed, as T was myfclf, in fonu? 
icalpiiig paity. How happened it that 
your enemy did not take offyoiir fcalp ? 

Djellif}. Sir, 1 was killed in a duel. 
A fi lend of mine had lent me kune ino- 
nev ; after two or ihiec years, being in 
great want himfeir, he alkcd me to p.iy 
him ; r thought his demand an aftront to 
my Iionour, and fent him a challenge. 
We met in Ilyde-Park ; the fellow could 
not fence: 1 was the adroited fwordlinan 
in Knglaii k I- give him thice or four 
\\ou:k 1'>; but at bill he ran upon me vviiJi 
fuch impeiuofity, that he put me out of 
my play, and I could not prevent him 
from whipping me through the lungs. 1 
died the next day, as a man of Jionour 
iliould, without any fniveling figns of re- 
pentance : and he will follow me foon, foi: 
his furgeon has declared his wounds to be 
mortal. It is fajd that his wiH is dead oi 
her fright, and that his family of feven 
children will be undone by his death. So 
r am well revenged ; and that is a coni- 
fuit. For my part, 1 had no wife . — I 
always hated marriage: my whore vvill 
take good care of hcrfelf, and my chil- 
dren are provided for at the Foundling 
Hofpital. 

Savage. Mercury, I won’t go in a boat 
with that fellow. He has murdered his 
countryman; he has murdered hb friend. 

1 fay,! won’t goin a boat with that fellow. 

1 ^vl^l 
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1 will Avim over tlic river: I can fvvim 
like a duck. 

}^hrcury. Swim over the Styv ! it mufl: 
not be done; it is a^^ainll: the Jaw;, of Plu- 
to’s empire. You mult go in the boat, and 
be quiet. 

Sa’vagc, Do not t^^IJ me of law*; : I am 
a Savage: I value ;to haws. Talk of laws 
to tlie Englilhman : iheie are Jaws in his 
count! y, and yet you fee he did not regajd 
them, h’or they could never alio'v him to 
kill his fellowdnbjcd in lime of peace, be- 
caufe lie afkcd J]im to pay a debt. 1 know 
that the EngliJh are a barbarous nation ; 
but they cannot be fo brutal as to mai:c 
luch things la\vlul. 

Mcrciuy. You reafon ^vcll againft Idm. 
Put how comes it tJiat )'Ou a.rc lo od:'* nded 
with nnn-der: you, v. ho Iiava maPhv,re*d 
tvomen in their llccp, and cldldren in tiitar 
cradles ? 

T killed none but my enemies; 
F never killed my own countrvmcn : 1 never 
killed my biend. Here, take my bl inket, 
and let it come over in the bo;t; bnt fee 
that tile murderer does not Jit upon it, or 
touch it; if he does I v.'il! btnn it in the 
tire 1 ice yonder, h'areweli. — I ainielolvcd 
to fvvim over the water, 

Mcnnry. l>y this toucJi of mv wand I 
take all thy flrer.glh iVom tiiec — Sni.n 
now if thou canlh 

'ritis isas'Ciy potent enchan- 
ter. — Kcllorc me iny lliengih, and i 

vv ill obey thee. 

AUrciay. I rellore it ; but be oidefly, 
and do as 1 bid you, otherwife uoile will 
befal you. 

Duelltjf. Mercury, leave him to me. I 
will tutor him foi you. SinaJi, Sav .ige, 
doll thou pretend to be alliamcd of inv 
company? .Doll thou know that 1 have 
kept the bell company in England 

Savage. 1 know tliou ,ait a Icoundrcl. 
— Not pay thy debts! kill thy friend, who 
lent thee money, for alking thee for it ! 

( iet out of my fight, I will dtive thee into 
iStyx. 

^Icwury, Stop — I command thee. No 
violence. — Talk to him calmly. 

Su'vagc. 1 inuil obey thee. — WeP, Sir, 
let me know what merit yon Inid to intro- 
duce you into good companv ? What could 
V ou do ? 

Duclhji. Sir, I g.amcd, as I told >ou. — 
Pefidcs, I kept a good table. — I eat well 
as any man in England or Fr.irce.’ 

Savayf. Eat ! Di i vou ever oar the 
h 


chine of a Frenchman, or his kg, cj ; 
fiiculder? there is fine eating! 1 
twenty. — My table was always well i- j 
My wife was the bcfl cook for dicLli , f 
man’s Ikdh in all North America, {r j 
v'ill not pretend to compare youi e.cu 
with mine. 

DacUijL I danced very finely. 

Savage. 1 will dance with thee for tl 
cars . — A can dance all day long. J , 
dance the war-dance with more Iplnt .r ; 
vigour than any man of ^y nation : ]t.t i,, 
fee tiiee begin it. How thou llandcft li.k 
a poftl Has Mercury llruck thee with i ^ 
enfeebling rod ? or art thou aPnamecl to ’ t 
us fee how awkward thou art? If he vvviuli 
pcindt me, I would teach thee to dance n 
away tli.st thou hall not yet learnt, j wciki 
r-nikc tin. e caper and leap like abaci. 
Put whateife canil tliou do, tiiou bi aouu' ' 
lafcal? ^ 

Dutlhj}.. Oh, heavens ! mud I bear 
tJiio ? vvh.it can 1 do with thi.s fellow ? I 
])a\'c ncl’hcrlword norpillol; and iii'lh.ide 
leems to be twice as krong ns mine. 

ZLiLA/y, You mull anfw'er J.is (jun'- 
tions, U was your own defne to Jiave .i 
coinciiation with him. He is not v.lII- 
bred; but he will tell )’Ou fomc tiuti,- 
which vou mull liear in tliis place. It v^oi.ki 
have been well for )'ou if you had he. ad 
tliem above. He alked you whai you could 
do befides eating an.i dancing. 
jy.niljK J lung V Cl y agreeably. 
Savage. J.ct me iiear you fing your 
tlcath- long, or lire war-vvhnop, IcbalUnge 
) ('ll to ling -—the fellow is mute. — Mer- 
cui), this is a liar. — He tePs us noiiiing 
but lie.s. Let me pull out his tongue. 

kb 'Fhe lie given me !— and, al.o ! 

I d.re not relent it. Oh, what a difgiMCC 
to tlie family of the PuPavvells ! thi:> indeed 
i . damnat ion. 

Mn'cj.y. Here Charon, take thefo t’^o 
r.ivages to your care. How far the bark.-' 
rlfm of the Mo})av\k will e.\xul"c hisliotiid 
acts, 1 leav e M inos to judge ; but the Err- 
Tilhm m, what excufc can he plead? 'Flier 
cuilom of duelling ? A bad cxcufc at the 
bvtll but in his cafe cannot avail. Tli- 
fpirir tint made him di%w h .s fvvord in rfis 
combat ag.iiiill his friend is not that of ho' 
Hour ; It IS the ipirit of the furies, of Ale^^lo 
heifelf. To her lie inuil .go, for ihe hath 
long dwelt in his mcrcilefs bolom. 

''..cry;. If he is to be puniilicd, turn 
him v)\or tome. 1 undeilland the art ct 
toxrtc: ling. Sirrah, 1 begin v. ith this kick 
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on vour breech. Get you into the boat, 
or i’ll give you another. I am impatient 
10 have you condemned. 

DucMj}. Oh, my honour, my honour, 
lovshat Infamy art thou fallen! 

Dialogues of the Dead* 

^ BayEs’j Rules for Compofition* 
S.nith. How, vSir, helps for wit 1 

Ay, Sir, that’s my poficion : and 
I (lo acre aver, that no man the fun e’er 
upon, has parts futlicient to furnilh 
cu: a ibge, except it were by the help of 
full* iny rules. 

S.rjt/j. What arc tfflPe rules, T pray? 
Bayes, Why, Sir, my firil rub is the 
ru’e of tranfvcrfion, or re^ula drpltx^ chang- 
ing verfe -into prole, and prole into verlc, 
rlicrnatcly, as you pleai'e. 

V 7 cll, but how is this done by 

rule, Sir ? 

B^yes. Why thus, Sb; notliing fo cafy, 
when underftood. 1 take a book in iny 
l.inci, either at home or elfcwhere (for 
that’s all on *) ; if there be any wit in’t 
(as there is no book but has fonic) I tranf- 
verl'c it; that L, if it be profe, put it into 
verfe (but that* takes up fome time) ; and 
int be verfe put it into profe. 

Methinks, Mr. Bnyes, that put- 
ting verfe into profe, Ihouid be called 
trdnfproling. 

Beyes, By mv troth, Sir, it is a very 
notion, and hereafter it Ihall be fo. 

Well, Sir, and what d’ye do 
it then ? 

Ba\cs, Make It niy own : ’tis fo chang- 
that no man can know it.-— -My next 
o- c is the rule of concord, by way of 
^^blc-book. Pray obferve. 

^mith, I hear you, Sir ; go on. > 

Bayes, As thus: I come into a colfee- 
1 ‘Oiire, Or fome other place where witty 
refort; I make as if I minded no- 
tning (do ye mark?) but as foon as any 
One fpeaks— pop, I flap it down, and make 
tnat too my own. 

But, Mr. Bayes, are, you not 
lomeiimes in danger of their making you 
Vellore by force, what you have gotten 
thus by art? 

l^ayes. No, Sir, the world’s unmindful ; 
they never tak? notice of thefe things. 

But pray, Mr. Bayes, among 
J l your other r^es, have you no one rule 
invention? 

Yes, Sir, that’s my third rule; 

- ^ 1 luve here in xny pocket. 


■ Smith, V/hat rule can that be, I won- 
der ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, wh?n I have any 
thing to invent, I never trouble my head 
about it, as other men do, but prcfently 
turn over my book of Drama common- 
places, and there 1 have, at one view, all 
that Perfius, Montaigne, Seneca’s trage- 
dies, Horace, Juvenal, Cl.iudiin, Pliny^ 
Plutarch’s Lives, and the re^l, have ever 
thought upon this fulijcd; and fo, in a 
trice, by le.aving out a few words, or put- 
ting in others of my own — the bufincfs is 
done. 

Smith. Indeed, Mr. Cayes, this is as 
fure and compenJicus a way of wilas ever 
I licard of. 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the leall fcrii- 
ple of tlxC euicacy of thel'e by rubf. do 
Ivit coinc to tlie j'liy-hoafe, and you (hall 
judge of tliem by the circels — but now, 
pray. Sir, may I alk how do 'you do when 
yuu wiite? 

Smith. Faith, Sir, for the moll part, I 
am in pretty good Iwallh. 

Btjyes. Ay, but I mean, what do you 
do wlicn you u lite ? 

Smith. I ukc pen, in’rc, and paper, and 
lit dov/n. 

Bayes, Now I viite Handing; that’s 
one thing : and then another thing is— 
with wJiat do you picpaic yourfelf? 

Smith. Prepare myfelf! What the de- 
vil does the fool mean ? 

Bayes. Wliy 1 11 tell yon now what I 
do: — If I am to wiitc familiar things, as 
fonneis to Arrnida, and tiie lik^, 1 make 
life of ftewM prm.ies only ; but when I have 
a grand d^figu in hand, 1 ever take phy- 
fic, and let blood: for when you would 
have pure fwiftnefs of thought, and fiery 
flights of fancy, you mull have a carp of 
the pcnfiv'c part. — In line you mull purge 
the belly. 

Smith, By my troth. Sir, this is a moll 
admirable receipt for writing. 

Bayes. Ay^» ’tis my fccrct; and, in 
good carncli, 1 think one of the bell I 
have. 

Smith. In good faith. Sir, and that may 
very well be, 

Bayes. Maybe, Sir! I’m fure on’t. 
Experio cretk Jioberto, But I mull give you 
this caution by the way — be fure you never 
take fnuff when you write. 

Smith, ^Why fo. Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it fpoiled me once one 
of the fparkifliell plays in all England, 
Bat a friend of mine, at Grelham-collegc, 
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SiS 

has promifed to help me to Tome fpirit of 
brains — and that Diall do my bufinefs. 

^ aO. of PUafng^ 

The defire of being pleafed is univerfdl : 
the defire of pleahng fliould be fo too. It 
is included in that great and fundamental 
principle of morality, of doing to others 
what one wilhes they fliould do to us. 
There are indeed fome moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more 
amiable ; and I do not hefitate to place it 
at the head of the minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours or 
benefits is, as to pleafing, aim oft as im- 
portant as the matter itielf. Take cate, 
then, never to throw away the obligations, 
which perhaps you may have it >n your 
power to confer upon others, by an air of 
infolcnt protediion, or by a cold* and com- 
fortlefs manner, which slides them in their 
birth. Humanity inclines, religion re- 
ouires, and our moral duties oblige us, as 
far as wc are able, to relieve the dillrefles 
and miferies of our fellow-creatures: but 
this is not all; for a true hcart-fclt bene- 
volence and tendernefs will prompt us to 
contribute what we can to their eafe, their 
amufement, and their pleafure, as far as 
innocently we may. Let us then not only 
fcatter benefits, but even ftrew flowers for 
our fellow-travellers, in the rugged ways 
of this wretched world. 

There are fome, and but too many in 
this country particularly, who, without the 
leaft vifible taint of ill-nature orinalcvo- 
lence, feem to be totally indifferent, and 
do not Ihcw the leaft defue to pleafe; as, 
on the other hand, they never defignedly 
oftend. Whether this proeeds from a la- 
zy, negligent, and lilllefs difpofition, from 
a gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill 
health, low fpirits, or from a fecret and 
fullen pride, arifing from the concioufnefj 
of their boafted libei ty and independency, 
is hard to determine, confidcring the va- 
rious movements of the human heart, and 
tlic wonderful errors of the human head. 
But, be the caufc uhat it will/ that neutra- 
lity, which is the efleCl of it, makes thefc 
people, as neutralities do, defpicable, and 
mere blanks in fociety. They would furely 
be roufed from their indifference, if they 
would I'erioufly conflder the infinite utility 
of pleafing. 

*rhe perfon who manifcfls a conftant 
<!cfire to pleafe, places Ids, perhaps, fmall 
lleck of meric at great intereft. What vaft 
roiurns, then, muft real merit, when thus 


adorned, neceflarily bring in ! A pnidert 
ufurer would with tranfport place his lail 
fldlling at fuch intereft, and upon fo folida 
fecurity* 

The man who is amiable, will make aU 
moft as many friends as he does acquaint- 
ances. I mean in the current acceptation 
of the wo-d, but not fuch fentimental 
friends, as Pylades or Oreftes, Nyfus and 
Euryalus, &c. but he will make people in 
general wifh him well, and inclined to fcive 
him in any thing not incoiififtent with their 
own intereft. 

Civility is the effential article towards 
pleafing, and is the refult of good-natuie 
and of good fenfe; but good-breeding is 
the decoration, tlie luftre of civility, and 
only to be acquired by a npnute attention 
to, and experience of good company. A 
good-natured ploughman or fox-hunter, 
may be intentionally as civil as the politell 
courtier; but their manner often degrades 
and vilifies the matter ; whereas, in good- 
breeding, the manner always adorns and 
dignifies the matter to fuch a degree, that 
I have often known it give currency to 
bafe coin. 

Civility is often attended by a ceremo- 
nioufnefs, which good-breeding corrects 
but will not quite .nbolilh. A certain de- 
gree of ceremony is a neceflary our-work 
of manners, as well as ot religion : li keeps 
the forward and petulant at a proper dlf- 
tance, and is a very fmall reftraint to the 
fenflble, and to the well-bred part of the 
world. Chejierfeld. 

§ 21. Dialogue betiveen V LIU r the Elder 

and P Li N Y Younger, 

Pliny the Elder, The account that you 
give me, nephew, of your behaviour amida 
the terrors and perils that accompanied th^ 
firll eruption of Vefuvius, does not pleafe 
me much. There was more of vanity in 
it than true magnanimity. Nothing is great 
that is unnatural and afFe«fled. When the 
earth Ihook beneath you, when the heavens 
were obfcured with fulphureous clouds, full 
of afhes and cinders thrown up from the 
bowels of the n^w-formed volcano, when 
all nature feemed on the brink of deftruc- 
tion, to be reading Livy, and making ex- 
as if all had been fafl* and qmet 
about vou, was an abfurd aftedtation.— 1 ^ 
meet danger with courage is the parted ‘t 
man, but tobc iufenfible of it, is brutal Im* 

pidlcy; and to pretend infenflbility here 

It cannot exift,is ridiculous falfenefs. When 
you afterwards refuCed to kave your age« 

mother# 
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mother, and fave yourfelf without her by 
fiieht, you indeed aftcd nobly. It was 
alfo becoming a Roman to keep up her fpi- 
riis, amidrt afl the horrors of that dreadful 
fcene, by Ihcwing yourfelf undifmayed and 
courageous. But the merit and glory of 
this part of your conduft is funk by the 
other, which gives an air of oilentation and 
vanity to the whole. 

Pliny the Toun^er, That vulgar minds 
Ihould fuppofe my attention to my ftudies 
in fuch a conjuncture unnatural and affedt- 
cti, I Ihould not much wonder: but that you 
would blame it as fuch, I did not expedt ; 
vou, who approached ftill nearer than 1 to 
the iiery ftorm, and died by the fuffocating 
heat of the vapour. 

Pitny the Elder. I died, as a good and 
brave man ought to die, in doing my du- 
ty. Let me recall to your memory all the 
particulars, and then you fhall judge your- 
felf on the difference of your condudl and 
mine, f was the pra^fodl of the Roman 
fleet, which then lay at Mifenum. Upon 
the firft account I received of the very 
unufual cloud that appeared in the air, I 
ordered a velTcl to carry me out to fome 
diflance from the fhore, that 1 might the 
better obferve the phenomenon, and try to 
dllcover its nature and caufe. This I did 
as a philofopher, and it was a curiofity pro- 
per and natural to a fearching, inquifitive 
^ind. I offered to take you with me, and 
furely you fliould have d fired to go; for 
f ivy might have been read at any other 
time, and fuch fpcCIacIes are not frequent : 

you remained fixed and chained down 
to your book with a pedantic attachment. 
When I came out from my houfe, 1 found 
all the people forfaking their dwellings, 
and flying to the fea, as the fafelf retreat, 
f 0 aflift them, and all others who dwelt on 
the coafl, I immediately ordered the fleet 
to put out, and failed with it round the 
'vnole bay of Naples, fleering particularly 
to thofe parts of the fhore where the dan- 
pr was greatell, and from whence the in- 
habitants were endeavouring tp efcape with 
mod trepidation. Thus I fpent the 
'ynoie day, and prefer ved by niy care fome 
tpoulands of lives; noting, at the fame 
time, with a Heady qompofure and freedom 
mind, the feveral forms and phenomena 
or the erapiion. Tovi^ard$ night, as we 
cached to the footof Vefuvms, all the 
pliies Were covered with afhes and .exn- 
which grew hotter Itn4 lio|tcrr; then 
owers of pumiCc-ftones, lihd' and 
' pyrites, began lo fall on but heads ; 


and we were flopped by the obflacles which 
the ruins of the mountain had fuddenly 
formed by falling into the fea, and almofl 
filling it up on that part of the coall. I 
then commanded my pilot to fleer to the 
villa of my fiiend Pomponianus, which you 
know was fituated in the inmoll recefs of 
the bay* The wind was very favoul.^bIe 
to carry me thither, but would not allow 
him to put off from the fhore, as he wdfhcd 
to have done. We were therefore con- 
llraincd to pafs the night in his- houfe. 
They watched, and I flept, until the heaps 
of pumice-flones, which fell from the clouds, 
that had now been impelled to that fide of 
the bay, rofc fo high in the area of the 
apartment I lay in, that I could not havo 
got out had 1 flaid any longer; and the 
earthquakes were fo violent, as to threaten 
every moment the fall of tlie houfe : we 
therefore thought it more fafe to go into 
the open air, guarding our heads as well 
as we could with pillows tied upon them. 
The wind continuing alverfe, and the fea 
very rough, we remained on the fhore, un- 
til a fulphurcous ind fiery vapour opprefled 
my weak lungs, and ended my life. — In 
all this I hope that 1 afled as' the duty of 
my flaiion required, and with true magna- 
nimity, But on this occafion, and in many 
ocher parts of your life, I mull fiiy, my dear 
nephew, that there was a vanity mixed w ith 
your virtue, which hurt and difgraccd it. 
Without that, you w ould have been one of 
the worthiell men that Rome has produced ; 
for none ever excelled you in the integrity 
of your heart iind greatnefs of your fenii- 
ments. Why would you lofe the fubflance 
of glory by feeking the lhadow .•* ‘Your 
eloquence had the fame fault as your man- 
ners: it was loo affcdled. You profefTod 
to make Cicero your guide and your pat- 
tern: but when one reads his panegyiic 
upon Julius Ciefar, in his oration for Mar- 
ceilus, and yours upon Trajan; the firll 
feems the language of nature and trutli, 
raifed and dignified with all the majelly of 
the moll fublime eloquence; the latter ap- 
pears the ftudied harangue of a H rhcr 
lorician, more defirous to ihine and fet off 
his own wit, than to extol the great man he 
was praifmg. 

Plin/ the younger. I have too high a 
refped for you, uncle, to quediou your 
judgment either of my life or my writings; 
they might both hare been better, if I had 
not been too foiicitOus to render them per; 
feft. But it is not for me to fay much cn 
that fubjeft: permit me therefore to re- 
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tum to the fubjeft on which we began our 
convex ration^ .What a direful calamity 
wai the eruption of Vefuvius* which you 
have -now been defcribingl Do not you 
remember the beauty of that charming 
coall, and of. the mountain itfelf, before it 
was broken and torn with the violence of 
thoTe .fudden fires that forced their way 
through it, and carried defolation and ruin 
over all the neighbouring country? The 
foot of it was covered with corn-ficldsand 
rich meadows, iiiterfperfcd with fine villas 
and magnificent towns; the Tides of it were 
clothed with the beft vines in Italy, pro- 
ducing the riclieft and noblell wines. How 
fjuick, how, unexpeded, how dreadful the 
change ! all was at once overwhelmed with 
alhes, and cinders, and fiery torrents, pre- 
fenting to the eye the moll difmal Icenc of 
horror and dellrudlion ! 

Pliny the Elder > You paint it very tru- 
ly. — ^But has it never occurred to your 
mind that this change is an emblem of 
that which mull happen to every rich, 
luxurious (late? While the inhabitants of 
it are funk in voluptuoufnefs, while all is 
fmiling around them, and they think that 
no evil, no danger is nigh, the feeds of 
deftrudion arc fermenting within; and, 
breaking out on a fudden, h\y walle all 
their opulence, all. their delights till they 
are left a fad monument of divine wrath, 
and. of the fatal effedls of internal corrup- 
tion. Dialogues of the Dead. 

^ 22. Humorous ^cene at an Inn hetzvecn 
BONiraCE and Aimwell. 

Son. This way, this way. Sir. 
jiiffi. YouTemy landlord, I fuppofe? 
Bon. Yes, Sir, I’m old Will Boniface ; 
pretty well known upon this road, as the 
laying is. . 

jiim. O, Mr. Boniface, your fervant. 
Bon. O, Sii^What will your honour 
pleafe to drink, as the faying is ? 

jfim. I have heard your town of Litch- 
field much famed for ale; 1 think I’ll tallc 
that, . ^ 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar, ten 
twn of the bed ale. in > Staffordlbire : ’tis 
fmooth as oil, iweet as milk, clear as am-? 
ber, and llrong as brandy; and will be juli 
fourteen* years old the fifth day of next 
March, old fiyk. . .. 

Aim: - YouTe very exa£l> I find, in the 
age of ybur ale, . ; • , ..s. • • 

Bdn. As punAnal, Sir, as .1 am in the 
age of 'my children; I’ll Ihew yonfuch 
ale.-i^Here, Tapller ;broach;iiuinbdr,i 706-/ 
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as the faying is. — Sir, you (hall tafle :: - 
anno domini. — I have lived in Litchfitij 
man and boy, above eight-aod-fifty vc,ir?‘ 
and, 1 believe, have not confumed eiplit! 
aud-fifty ounces of meat. , ^ 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may 
guefs by your bulk. 

Bon. Not in ray life. Sir; I have 
purely upon ale: lhave cat niy ale, drank 
my ale, and I always fleep upon my ale. 

Enter Tapfter <ivlth a I^'ankard. 
Now, Sir, you (hall fee-^— — Your worlhipN 
health: Ha ! delicious, delici. 

ous ! —Fancy it BurgaAdy, onjy fancy ii— 
and *tis worth ten (liiljlings a quart.' 

Aim. [Drinks'] ’Tis confounded (Ironj^. 

Bon. Stnmg I it mull be lb, or l.ow 
would we be ftrong that drink it ? 

Aim. And have you lived fo long upo’n 
this ale, landlord ? 

Bon. Eight-apd- fifty years, upon iriv 
credit. Sir : but it kill’d my wife, pec: 
woman 1 as the faying is. . .. 

Aim. How c.ime that to pafs ? 

Bon. 1 don’t knowhow. Sir — ^^(hewcu'd 
not let the ale take its natural courfc. Sir. 
(lie was for qualifying it every now .'md 
then with a dram, as ihe faying is; and an 
honcll gentleman that came this way from 
Ireland, made her a prefent of a dozen 
bottles of uf'quebaugh-^but the poor \^c* 
man was never well after— but, however,! 
was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the ufquebaugh th.u 
killed her? 

Bon. My lady Bountiful falcf fo — Ske. 
good lady, did what could be done : Ihe 
cured her of three tympauie?: butthe foiinii 
carried her off: but me’s. happy, and I’m 
contented, as the faying h. 

Aun. Wiio’s that lady Bountiful yea 
mentioned ? 

Bon. Ods my life. Sir, we’ll drink her 
health: [Drinks .]— lady Bountiful is 
one of the bell of women. Her lafl huf* 
band. Sir Chailes Bountiful, left her worth 
a thoufand pounds a. year; and, 1 believe, 
ihe lays out oneThalf on’tln charitable uks 
for the g^bodof her^ighbours. 

• Aim.' .Has the lady .any, children ? 

- BoPk, Xes,-Sir, Ihe. lias a daughter by 
Sir Charles; the. finefi: woman in all our 
county, and.^tbe greateft fijrtune. She haf 
; a fon too, hy her firft hulband, ’fqqire Sul* 

. len, )vho married a' fine lady from London 
t’other T^ay : if ypu-pfeafe. Sir, we’U brius 

his .. . ^ . . 

t 'Am-. ;^hatj(qrtpf,fmanishe? .* . 

Ban.: Why^ man’s 
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infs little, thinks lefs, and does nothing at 
Jill; faith : but he’s a man of great elbte, 
and values nobody. 

.Im. A fportfman, I fuppofe ? . 

Sof/, Yes, he’s a mart of pleafure; he 
plavs at whill, and fmokes his pipe cight- 
ani'forty hours together fometimes. 

Ji/n, A line Iportfman, truly ! — and 
mariied, youGiy? 

B'.fi. Ay; and to a curious woman. Sir. 
—-hat he’s my landlord; and fo a man, you 
knov'/ would not— Sir, my humble fer- 
\icc to you. [DtinAs.] — Tho’ 1 value not 
a f.'.rthing wLat he ‘Can do to me, I pay 
him hn rent at quarter-day; 1 have a 
good running trade ; I have but one 

daughter, and I can give her but no 

mat er for that. 

Jim, You’re very happy, Mr. Boni- 
face; pray, what other company have you 
in town*'? 

Boft. ' A power of ‘fine. ladies; and then 
we have the French officers. ■ 

Oy that’s right, you have a good 
many of thofe gentlemen : pray- how do 
you like their company ? 

Bui, So well, as the faying is, that 1 
could wiffi we had as many more of ’em. 
They’re full of money, and pay double for 
every thing they have. They know. Sir, 
tliit we paid good round taxes for the 
taking of ’em; and lb they are willing to 
rcimburfe us a little: one of ’em lodges 
io my lioufe, [Bell rings,']' — I beg your 
vvorffiip’s pardon — I’ll wait on you in half 
a minute. 

§ 23. Endeavour to pleafe, and you can 
/car<;ely fat} to pkafe. 

The -means, of pleafing vary according 
to time, place, and perfon; but the general 
rule is the trite one. Endeavour to picafe, 
and you will infallibly" pleafe to a certain 
degree: conllantly ftiew a define to pleafe, 
and you will engage people’s felf-Iovc in 
>our intereft; a moll powerful advocate, 
f his, as indeed almoll every thing elfe, de- 
pends on attention. 

Be therefore attentive to the moll tri- 
fling thing that paiTes where you are ; have, 
as the vulgar phrale is, your eyes and your 
ears always about you. It is a very fool- 
though a very common faying, I 
really' did not mind it,” or,<‘ I was think- 
** ing of quite another, thing at that time.’' 
The proper anfwer to fuch ingenious ex- 
cufes, and which admits .of ^no .reply, is, 
^hy did you not mind, it ? , you was pre- 
when it was faid or done. Oh i but 


you may fay,, you was thinkiug of quite 
another thing : if fo, why was you not in 
quite another place proper for that impor- 
t.int other thing, which you Ciy you was 
thinking of.^ But you will fay perhaps, 
that the company w’as lb filly, that it did 
notdeferve your attention: that, 1 am fine, 
is the faying of a lilly man; for a m.in of 
fenle knows that there Is no company fo 
filly, that fomc ufc in.ty not be made of it 
by attention. 

Let your addrefs, when you firll come 
into company, be modell, but without the 
.leall balhfulnefs or niccpiffinefs; Heady, 
•without impudence; and uhciiibarrafl'ed, 
as if you weie in your ov\'p rootn. This is 
a difficult point to hi?, and therefoje de- 
fcrv.es great attention; nothing but .y long 
ulagc inthewoild,and in the bell company, 
.can pollibly give it. 

A young man, without knowledge of the 
world, when he firll goes into a falhionable 
company, where moil are his ruperiors, is 
commonly cither annihilated hy'ballifuU 
nefs, or^.if he roufes and lallics himlclf up 
to what- he only thinks a mo Jell afiurance, 
he runs into impudence and abfurdity, and 
confequently offiends inllead of pleafing. 
Have ahvays, as much as you can, tli.it 
.gentlcnefs of manners, which never fails to 
make favourable impreffio,ns, provided it b« 
-equally free from an infipid Imile, or a pert 
fmirk. 

Carefully avoid an .argumentative and 
dirpuutivc turn, whicli too many people 
have, and fomc even value thepifelves 
. u-pon, in company ; and, when your opinion 
dill’ers fiom others, maintain it only with 
modelly, calmnefs, and gentlenefs; but 
never be eager, loud, or clamorous; and, 
when you find your antagoaill beginning 
to grow warm, put an end to the dilpute by 
fome genteel ilroke of humour. For, take 
it for granted, if the two bell friends in the 
world difpute with.eagernefs upon the moH 
trilling fubjefl imaginable, they will, for 
the time, find a momentary aliet*ation from 
each other. Difputes upon any fubjeftare 
a fort of trial of tlie undcrltanding, and 
.mull end in the mortification of one or 
other of the difiputants. On the other 
hand, . I am far from meaning that you 
ftiould give an univerfal afient to all that 
yOM, hear, faid in. company ; fuch an afient 
would. be. mean, and in fome cafes crimi- 
nal ; but blame with indulgence, and cor- 
reft with, gentlcnefs. 

• Always look people in the face when you 
fpeak to them ; the not doing it is tiiought 
3 G 3 to 
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to imply confcious guilt; befides that, you 
lofe the advantage of obferving by their 
countenances, what imprcirion your dif- 
courfe makes upon them, Jn order to 
know peoplc^s real fentiments, I truft much 
more to my eyes than to my ears; for they 
can fay whatever they have a mind 1 fliould 
hear; but th^y can fcldom help looking 
what they have no intention that T Ihould 
know. 

If you have not command enough over 
yourfelf to conquer your humours, as I 
am fure every rational creature may have, 
never go into company while the fit of ill- 
humour is upon you. Inftead of company’s 
diverting you in thofe moments, you will 
difpleafe, and probably (hock them ; and 

ou will part worfe friends than you met : 

ut whenever you find in yourfelf a dif- 
pofition to fullenhefs, contradiflion, or tef- 
tinefs, it will be in vain to feck for a cure 
abroad. Stay at home; let your humour 
ferment and work itfelf oft*. Cheerfulnefs 
and good-humour are of all qualifications 
the moil amiable in company ; for, though 
they do not necefllirily imply good-nature 
and good-breeding, they reprefent them, 
at lead, very well, and that is all that is re- 
quired in mixt company. 

I have indeed known feme very ill-na- 
tured people, who were very good-humour- 
ed in company ; but 1 never knew any one 
generally ill-humoured in, company, who 
was not cflentally ill-natured. When there 
is no malevolence in the heart, there is al- 
ways a cheerfulnefs and eafe in the coun- 
tenance and manners. By good-humour 
and cheerfulnefs, I am far from meaning 
iioify mirth .and loud peals of laughter, 
which are the didinguifhingchara^ferifttcs 
of tlie vulgar and of the ill-brcd, whofe 
mirth is a kind of dorm. Obferve it, the 
vulgar often laugli,but never fmiJe; where- 
as well-bied people often fmile, but fel- 
clom laugh. A witty thing never excited 
laughter: it plcafes only the mind, and 
never didorts tliC countenance : a glaring 
abfurdity, a blunder, afilly accident, and 
thofe tilings that are generally called co- 
mical, may excite a laugh, though never 
a loud nor a long one, among well bred 
people. 

Sudden paflion is called fhort-Hved mad- 
r efs : it is a m.'idnefs indeed, but the fits 
of it return fo often in choleric people, that 
it may well be called a continual madnefs. 
Should j^ou happen to be of this unfor- 
tunate difpofition, make it your con/lant 
ftudy to lubdiie, or, at lead, to check it; 
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when you find your choler rifing, refolv^ 
neither to fpeak to, nor anfwer the perfen 
who excites it ; but day till you find it 
fubfiding, and then fpeak deliberatelv. 
Endeavour to be cool and Heady upon all 
occafions; the advantages of fuch a fteady 
calmnefs arc innumerable, and would be 
too tedious to relate. Jt may be acquired 
by care and refledion ; if it could not, that 
reafon which diftinguifhes men from brutes 
would be given us to very little purpofe; 
as a proof of this, 1 never faw, and fcarcely 
ever heard of a Quaker in a pafTion. In 
truth, there is in that fed a decorum and 
decency, and an amiable fimplicity, that I 
know in no other. Chejferjield, 

§ 24. A Dialogue hetnjoeen M. Aricivs 
<^WDARTENEUF. 

Darteneuf. Alas ! poor Apicius. — I pity 
thee much, for not having lived in my age 
and my country. How many good dilhes 
have 1 eat in England, that were unknown 
at Rome in thy days ! 

Apicius. Keep }'our pity for yourfelf.— 
how many good dilhes have I eat in Rome, 
the knowledge of which has been loft in 
thefe latter degenerate days ! the fat paps 
of a fow, the livers of fcari, the brains of 
phcnicopters, and the tripotanum, which 
confifted of three forts of lifh for which you 
have no names, the lupus mhrinus, themyxo, 
and the murnenus. 

Dartencuf. I thought the mursena had 
been our lamprey, We have excellent ones 
in the Severn. 

Apicius. No: — the muraena was a falt- 
wMter fifli, and kept in ponds into which 
the fca was admitted. 

DaYtencuf. Why therf I dare fay our 
lampreys are better. Did you evereatany 
of them potted or ftewed? 

Apicius. I was never in Britain. Your 
country then was too barbarous for me to 
go thither. I fhould have been afraid that 
the Britons would have eat me. 

Darttncnf. I am forry for you, very 
forry : for if vou never were in Britain, 
you never eat the beft oyfters in the whole 
world. 

Apicius. Pardon me, Sir, your Sand- 
wich oyfters were brought to Rome in my 
time. 

Darieneuf. They could not be frefh : 
they were good for nothing there : — Yo^* 
fhould have" come to Sandwich to eat them '• 
it is a fhame for you that you did 
An epicure talk of danger when he is ii^ 
fearch of a dainty I did not Lcander Bvim 

over 
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over the Hellefpont to get to his mifhefs? 
and what is a wench to a barrel of excel- 
lent oyllers f 

Apifius. Nay — t am lure you cannot 
blame me for any want of alertnefs in feed- 
ing fine fifhes. I failed to the coaft of Af- 
ric, from Minturnse in Campania, only to 
talie of one fpecics, which 1 heard was 
larger there than it vvas on our coatl, and 
finding that I had rcceiv^ed a falfe infor- 
mation, I returned again without deigning 
to land. 

Da^'tenruf, There wasfome fenfe in that: 
but why did you hot allb make a voyage to 
Sandwich ? Had you tafted thofe oyllers 
in their perfeflion, you would never have 
come back : you would have cat till you 
burlh 

Aj' ictus. I wifh I had It would have 
been better than pol Toning myfclf, as i did, 
bec.iuTe, when 1 came to make up my ac- 
counts, I found I had not much above the 
poor Turn of f ;urfcore thoufand pounds left, 
which would not aflbid me a table to keep 
me from ihirving. 

Durtcncuf. A fum of fouiTcore thoufand 
pounds not keep you from ftarving ! would 
1 had had it I I ihould not have Tpent it in 
twentv years, though I had kept the bell 
table in London, fuppofingl l»ad made no 
other cxpencc. 

Apicius, Alas, poor man ! this fhews 
that you Englifh have no idea of the lux- 
ury that reigned in our tables. Before I 
died, i had Ipent in my kitchen 807, 291 / 
13044'. 

Datte/ieuf. I do not believe a word of it : 
there is an error in the account. 

Apicius. Why, the eftabliihment of 
Lucullus for histfuppers in the Apollo, I 
mean for every fupper he eat in the room 
which he called by that name, was 5000 
drachms, which is in your money 1614/. 
d. 

Darteneiif. Would I had Tupped with 
him there ! But is there no blunder in 
tuele calculations f 

Apicius, Afk your learned men that — I 
count as they tell me,— But perhaps you 
may think that thefe fealls were only made 
by great men, like Lucullus, who had plan- 
dered all Alia to help him in his houfe- 
heeping. What will you fay when I tell 
you. that the player ^fopus had one difti 
that coft him 6000 feller tia, that is, 4843 /. 
*0/. Rnglilh. 

Daruneu/. What will I fay ! why, that 
I pity poor Cibber and Booth ; and that, if 
I bad known this when I was alive, I Ihould 
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have hanged myfclf for vexation that I did 
not live in thole days. 

A^>iau(. Well you might, well you might. 
— Voii do not know what eating is. You 
never could know it. Nothing JeTs than 
the wealth of the Roman empire is TufH- 
cient to enable a man to keep a good ta- 
ble. Our players were richer by far than 
your princes. 

Dartencuf. Oh that I had but lived in 
the blclled reign of Caligula, or of Vitel- 
liiis, or of Heliogabalus, and liad been ad- 
mitted to the honour of dining with tlicir 
(laves ! 

Apicius. Aye, there you touch me.-— I 
am mifcrable that I died before their good 
times. They carried tlic gloties of their 
tilde mncli farther than the bell e.iters of 
the age that I lived in. Vitcllius fpeiU in 
eating and drinking, within one year, what 
would amount in your monby to above fe- 
ven millions two hundred thoufand pounds. 
He told me fo hiinfelf in a converfation I 
had with him not long ago. And the others 
you mentioned did not fill Ihortofliis royal 
magnificence. 

Dariencuf. Thefe indeed were great 
princes. But what afledls me moft is the 
diOi of that player, th.at d— — d fellow 
yEfupus. I cannot bear to think of his 
having lived fo much belter than I. Pray, 
of what ingredients might the dilh he paid 
fo much for confill f 

Apicius. Chiefly of linging birds. It 
was th.at which lb greatly enhanced the 
price. 

Darteneuf. Of finglng birds ! choalc 
him !— I never eat but one, which I Hole 
from a lady of my acquaintance, and all 
X^ondon was in an uproar about it, as if I 
had llolen and roaflcd a child. But, upon 
rccollcdion, I begin to doubt whether I 
have fo much reafon to envy ^LTopus ; for 
the finging bird which I eat was no belter 
in its taftc th.in a fat lark or a thrulh : it 
was not fo good as a wheatear or becafigue ; 
and therefore 1 (ufpe^k th.u all the luxury 
you h.ave bragged of was nothing but va- 
nity and fooliih expence. It was like that 
of the fon of .^Topiis, whodiUblved pearK 
in vinegar, and drunk them at fupper. J 
will be d— d, if a haunch of venifon, and 
my favourite lytm-pye, were not miicli 
better difhes than any at the table of Vi- 
tellius himfelf, 1 do not find that you had 
ever any good foups, without which no 
man of tallc can poflibly dine. The rab- 
bits in Italy are not fit to cat; and what 
is better than the wing of one of our Eng- 
3 4 Uih 
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Hill wild rabbits ? I have been told that 
you had no turkies. The mutton in Italy 
is very ill-tlavoured; and as for your boars 
roafted whole, 1 defpirc them ; they were 
Only fit to be ferved up to the mob at a 
corporation fcafl, or election dins-er. A 
fmall barbecued hog is worth a hundred 
cf them ; and a good collar of Shrcwlbury 
brav/n is a much better di£h. 

/jpicius. If you had feme kinds of meat 
that we wanted, yet our cookery inuft have 
been greatly fuperior to yours. Our cooks 
wcie fo excellent, that they could give to 
hog’s flelh tlic taile of all other meats. 

Darieneuf. 1 diould not have liked their 

— d imitations. You might as calily 
have impofed on a good connoificur the 
copy of a fine pidurc for the oiiginal. 
Our cooks, on the co:itrary, give to all 
other rfieats a rich flavour of bacon, Avith- 
out dellfoying that which makes the cli- 
flinftion of'one from another. 1 have not 
the lead doubt that our eflence of hams is 
i'much better faucc tlian any that ever 
was ufed by the ancient*;. We have a 
hundred ragouts, the compofition of wliich 
exceeds all defeription. Had yours bvCii 
as good, you cou’d not- have lolled, as you 
did, u/oii couches, while you were eating ; 
they would have made you fit up and attend 
to your bufinefs. Then you had a cultom 
of hearing things read to you while you 
werfe at fupper. This Ihews you were not 
fowell entertained as we are with our meat. 
For my own part, when 1 was at tabic, I 
could iuind nothing elfe : I neither heard, 
faw, nor fpoke : 1 only fmclt and tailed. 
But th6 word of all is, that you had no 
ivine fit to be named with good darct or 
Burgundy, Or Champagne, or old hock, or 
Tokay. You boaited much of your Fa. 
lernaifi ; but I have taded the Lachrymre 
Chrifti, and ocher wines that grow upon 
the* fame coad, not one of which would I 
drink above* a glafs or two of if you would 
give me the ‘kingdom of Naples. You 
boiled your wines, and mixed water with 
them, vvhich Ihews that in themfelves they 
were not fit to drink. 

Jpidus, I am afraid you beat us in 
- wines, not fo mention your cyder, perry, 
and beer, of all which I have heard great 
fame from fome Englifh with whom J have 
talked ; aftd their report has bech confirm- 
cd by tlic tellimony of their neighbours 
who have travelled into England. Won- 
derful things -have been alfo faid to me of 
*^-}k|uor called punch. 

DarUneuf^ Aye^to have died without 
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tailing that is unhappy indeed! Tr.cj'' 
rum-punch and arrack-punch ; it is lr\\ 
to fiy which is bed: but ‘Jupiter v.or.ld 
have given his nettar for eitlier of 
upon iny word and honour. 

Apiciuu Tiie thought of ir puts me into 
a fever with third. From whence do ye a 
get ycur arrack and your rum } 

Dm'teneuf, WJiy, from the Eail nnd 
Well Indies, which you knew notliioy of. 
That is enough to decide tlie dilputc. \ (iU: 
trade to the Ead Indies v.as veiy far ihiv- 
of \A hat we carry on, and the Weil In !k > 
were not difcovucd. \Vhat a new v, . Id 
of good things for eating and drinking l-i 
CoI-v.nibus opened tO us 1 1 hink of ih.u, 
and defpair. 

Apicius. I cannot indeed but lament 
ill fate, that Arherica was not found before 
I was born. It tortures me when 1 hear of 
chocolate, pine-apples, and twenty other 
fine meats or fine fiuits produced there, 
which 1 have never tailed. What an ad- 
vantage it is to you, that all your fweet- 
mcats, tarts, cakes, and other delicacies of 
that nature, are Aveetened with fugar in- 
llcad of honey, vvhich we were obliged to 
make ufe of for want of that plant I bat 
what grieves me mod is, that I never eat 
a turtle ; they tell me that it is abiblutcly 
the bed of all foods. 

Darte/teiff. Yes, I have heard the Ame- 
ricans fay fo : — but 1 never cat any ; for, 
in my time, they were not brought over to 
England, 

Jpiaus, Never eat any turtle ! how 
didd thou dare to accufe me of not going 
to Sandwich to eat oyilers, and didil not 
thyfelf take a trip to America to riot on 
turtles but know, wretched man, that I am 
informed they are now as plentiful in Eng- 
land as llurgeon. There are turtle-boats 
that go regularly to London and Brillol 
from the Weil Indies. I have jull feen a 
fat alderman, who died in London Ull 
week of a furfeit he got at a turtle fead in 
that city. 

Darteneuf, What does he fay? Does 
he tell you that turtle is better than veni- 
fon ? 

Apicius, He fays there was a haunch ot 
venifon untouched, while every mouth vva:> 
employed on the turtle ; that he ate till he 
fell aileep in his chair ; and, that the food 
was fo wholefome he ihould not have died, 
if he had not unluckily caught cold in his 
fleep, which ftopped his perfpiradoh, and 
hurt his digeftion. 

Dartmuf, Alas ! how imperfe^l is hu- 
man 
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jjiin felicity I I lived in an age when the 
nieafiire of eating was thought to be car- 
red to its higheil perfeftion in England 
nml France; and yet a turtle feaft is a no- 
velty to me! Would it be iinpofTible, do 
YOU think, to obtain leave from Pluto of 
ering back for one clay, juft to taftc of that 
food? I would promife to kill myfclf by 
the quantity I would eat before the next 
morning. 

Jpktiis. You have forgot. Sir, that you 
have no body: that which you had has 
been rotten a great while ago; and you 
c:in never return to the earth with ano- 
ther, unlefs Pythagoras carries you thither 
to animate that of a hog. But comfort 
yourfelf, that, as you have ate dainties 
wliith I never tafted, fo the next genera- 
tion will eat fome unknown to the prefent. 
New difeoveries will be made, and new 
delicacies brought from other parts of the 
yorld. We mull: both be puilofophers. 

mull be thankful for the good things 
we have had, and not giudge others bet- 
ter, if they fall to their lhare. Confider 
that, after all, we could but have eat as 
much as our llomachs would hold, and that 
we did every day of our live'>. — But fee, 
who comes hither ? i think it is Mercury. 

Mercury, Gentlemen, 1 muft tell you 
that I have Hood near you invifiblc, and 
heard your difeourfe ; a privilege which we 
deities ule when we pleafe. Attend ^ere- 
fore to a difeovery which I fhall maKe to 
you, relating to the fulijefl upon which you 
were talking. 1 know two men, one of 
whom lived in ancient, and the other in 
modern times, that had more pleafuie in 
mating than eitiler of you ever had in your 
lives. 

Apkitis. One of thefe, I prefumc, was 
^ iiy barite, and the other a French gentle- 
man fettled in the Weft Indies. 

Mercury. No ; one was a Spartan fol- 
<^ier, and the other an Engliftl fafmer. — I 
fee you both look aftoniflicd ; but w'hat I 
tell you is truth. The foldier never ate 
his black broth till the exercifes, to which 
hy their difcipline the Spartan troops were 
obliged, had got him fuch an appetite, that 
he could have gnawed a bone like a dog. 
Fhe farmer was out at the tail of his 
plough, or fome other wholcfome labour, 
"om morning till night; and when he 
came home his wife drclTed him a piece of 
good beef, or a fine barn-door fowl and a 
pudding, for his dinner, which he ate much 
more ravenoufly, and confequcntly with a 
great deal more relifti and pleafure, than 


you did your tripotanum or your ham- pye. 
Your llomachs were always fo overcharged, 
that I quellion if ever you felt real hunger, 
or eat one meal in twcniy years without 
forcing your appetites, which makes all 
things infipU. 1 tell you therefore again, 
that the loldicr and the farmer had much 
more of the joy of eating than you, 

Darteneuf. This is more mortifying 
than not to have (hared a turtle feaft. X 
fear indeed we h.ive been in quite a wrong 
fyftem, and never had any true notions of 
pleafure. 

Apicius. It is a fad thing not to know 
what good living is before one is dead. I 
wifh, Mcrciuy, you had taught me your 
art of cookery in my life-time, or held 
your tongue about it lierc. 

Di.ilti^ues of the Dead, 

§ 25. Scene hct iucen I a c o and C a ss i o, 

/// <ivhtch Cass 10 regrets his Folly in get^ 
ting dt unk. 

lago. What ! are you hurt. Lieute- 
nant ? 

Caf. Pa ft all forgery. 
lago. Marry, Heav*n forbid ! 

Caf. Reputation, reputation, reputa- 
tion I Oh I have loft my reputation ! I 
have loft the immortal part of myfclf, and 
what remains is beftial. My reputation I 
lago, my reputation — - 

lago. As I am an honeft man, I thought 
you had received fome bodily wound: there 
IS more fenfe in that, than in reputation. 
Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impo- 
fttion : oft got witliout merit, and loft w^h- 
out deferving. What, man ! — there are 
ways to recover the general again. Sue 
to him, and he’s your’s. 

Caf. I will rather fue to be defpis’d. 
—Drunk ! and fquabble I fvvagger I 
fwcar I and difeourfe fuftian with one’s 
own fliadow ! Oh thou invincible fpirit of 
wine ! if thou haft no name to be known 
by, lei US call thee Devil. • 

logo. What was he that you follow’d 
with your fword ?* what had he done to 
you? 

Caf I know not, 
lago. Is’t poflible \ 

Caf. I remember a mafs of things, but 
nothing diftinftly; a quarrel, but nothing 
wherefore. Oh, that men Ihould put an 
enemy in their mouths to ftcal away their 
brains 1 that we ihould with joy, pleafance^ 
revel, and applaufe, transform ourfclvcs 
into beads ! 
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lago. Wily, but you are now well e- 
noiioh : how came you thus recovered ? 

(^uf. It has pleafed the devil Drunken-' 
ntTs to give place to the devil Wrath ; one 
iinpeifednefs fhews me another, to make 
me frankly defpife myfelf, 

lago. Come, you are too fevere a mo- 
ralcr. As the time, the place, and the 
condition of this country llands, I could 
heartily wifh this had not licf Jlen ; but 
iince it is as it is, mend it for your own 
good. 

Caf, I will afk him for my place again 

•—he (hall tell me I am a drunkard ! 

Had 1 as many mouths as Hydra, fuch an 
anfwer would Hop them all. To be now a 
fenfible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 

fentlyabeaft ! Every inordinate cup is 

unblefs’d, and the ingredient is a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well us*d \ ex- 
claim no more againft it. And, good Lieu- 
tenant, I think you think I love you. 

Caf, 1 have well approv’d it. Sir.— I 
drunk ! 

lago. You, or Any man living, may be 
drunk at loriie time, man. 1 tell you what 
you (Ihill do. Our general’s wife is now 
the general. Confcls yourfclf freely to 
her: importune her help, to put you in 
our place again. She is of fo free, fo 
ind, fo apt, fo blrlfcd a difpofition, (lie 
holds it a vice in her goodnefs not to do 
more than (lie is requclled. This bjoken 
joint between you and her hufband, entreat 
her to (plintcr; and, my fouuncs againll 
any Lay \North naming, this crack ot your 
love lhall grow itronger than it was be- 
fore. 

Caf. Yon advife me well. 
lago, I protcH, in tlic (Incerity of love 
and honed kindnefs. 

Caf. 1 think it freely; and, betimes in 
the morning, I will bcleech the viituous 
Dt fdemona to undertake for me. 

lago. You aie in the right. Good night, 
Licutflfjant : I muft to the watch. 

Caf, Good night, honed lago. 

' ShakeJ^eare* 

§ 26. yl Dialrgiif bet'ween Mercury 
ojid a modern fine Lady, 

Mrs, Modijh. Indeed, Mr. Mercury, I 
cannot have the pleafure of waiting upon 
you now. I am engaged, abfolucely en- 
gaged. 

Mercury, I know you have an amiable 
affedlionate hulband, and fcveral fine chil- 


dren ; bni you need not be told, th.it nci, 
ther conjugal attachments, maternal affec. 
tioiv, nor even the care of a kingdom’^ 
welfare or a nation’s glory, can excufe a 
perfon who has received a fummons to the 
realms of death. If the grim meffenger 
was not as peremptory as unwelcome, 
Charon would not get a paffenger (except 
nowand then an hypochondriacal Englilh. 
man) once in a century. You mud be con- 
tent to leave your hulbandand family, and 
pafs the Styx. 

Mrs, Modijh, I did not mean to infill 
on any engagement with my hufband and 
children ; I never thought myfelf engaged 
to them. I had no engagements but luch 
as were common to women of my rank. 
Look on my chimney-piece, and you will 
fee I was engaged to the play on Mondays, 
balls on Tuefdays,the opera on Saturdays, 
and to card aflemblies the red of the week, 
for two moaths to come; and it would be 
the ruded thing in the world not to keep 
my appointments. If you will day for me 
till the dimmer feafon, I will wait on you 
with a!l my heart. Perhaps the Elyfian 
fields may be Icfs deted.''blc than the coun- 
try in our world. Fray, have you a fine 
Vauxhall a^ l Ranelagh f 1 tiiink 1 IhouM 
notdidikf' di inking the Lethe waters, when 
you have a fu'l feafon. 

Mct.jry. Surely you could not like to 
drink waters of oblivion, who have* 
nud^ pleafure the budnefs, end, and aim 
of) our life ! It is good to drown cares: 
but who w ould vvalbavvay the remembrance 
of a life of gaiety and pleafure ? 

Mrs. Modijh, Diverfion was indeed the 
bufincfs of my life ; but as to pleafure, I 
have enjoyed none fince the novelty of my 
amufeinents was gone off. Can one be 
plcafed with feeing the fame thing over 
and over again ? Late hours and fatigue 
gave me the vapours, fpoiled the natural 
chcarfulnefs of my temper, and even in 
youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 

Mercury, If iLis way of life did not 
give you pleafure, why did you continue in 
it i I fuppefe you did not think it was 
very meritorious } 

Mrs, Modijh. I was too much engaged 
to think at all : fb far indeed my manner 
of life was agreeable enough. My friends 
always told me diverlions were nccclTary, 
and my doftor alTured me didipation was 
good for iny fpirits ; my hulband infided 
that it was not ; and you know that one 
loves to oblige one's friends, comply with 
one’s doClor, and contradi^ one’s hulband ; 

and 
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and befjdes, I was ambitious to be thought 

duhontcn*. 

Mercury. Bon ton! what’s that. Ma- 
dam ? Pray define it. 

Mrs. Uodijb. Oh, Sir, excule me; it 
is one of the privileges of the bon ton never 
to define or be defined. It is the child 
and the parent of jargon. It is— I can 
never tell you what it is; but 1 will try to 
tell you what it is not. In converfation it 
is not wit; in manners it is not politenefs; 
in behaviour it is not addrefs; but it is a 
little like them all. It can only belong to 
people of a certain rank, who live in a cer- 
tain manner, with certain perfons who have 
not certain virtues, and who have certain 
vices, and who inhabit a certain part of 
the town. Like a place by courtefy, it 
gets an higher rank than the perfon can 
claim, but which thofe who have a legal 
title to precedency dare not difpute, for fear 
of being thoughtnot to underftand the rules 
of politenefs. Now, Sir, I have told you 
as much as 1 know of it, though 1 have ad- 
mired and aimed at it all my life. 

Mercury. Then, Madam, you have wafied 
your time, faded your beauty, and de- 
llroyed your health, for the laudable pur- 
pofes of contradidling your hufband, and 
being this fomething and this nothing cal- 
led the bon ton F 

Mrs. MotiiJJs. What would you have had 
me do f 

Mercutty, I will follow your mode of 
inftrudling: I will tell you what I would 
not have had you do. 1 would not have 
had you facrifice your time, your reafon, 
and your duties to falhion and folly. I 
v/ould not have had you negled your huf- 
baneps happinefs, and your children’s edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. MoJiJh. As to my daughters* edu- 
cation 1 fpared no expence: they had a 
d.incing-mafter, mufic-maller, and draw- 
ing-mailer, and a French governefs to 
teach them behaviour and the French lan- 

Mercury. So their religion, fentiments, 
and manners, were to be learnt from a 
dancing-mailer, mufic-mafter, and a cham- 
ber-maid! perhaps they might prepare 
them to catch the bon Jon. Your daughters 
tnull have been fo educated as to fit them 
to be wives without conjugal alFeflion, and 
mothers without maternal care. I am forry 
foe the fort of life they are commencing, 

* Du ion ton is a cant phrafe in the modem 
^'^nch language, for the fj/Iiionabic air of con- 
ration and manners. 


and for that which you have jull concluded. 
Minos is a four old gentleman, without the 
leall fmattering of the bon ton ; and I am 
in a fright for you. The bell thing I can 
advife you is, to do in this world as you did 
in the other, keep happinefs in your view, 
but never take the road that leads to it. 
Remain on this fide Styx; wander about 
without end or aim; look into the Klyfiaii 
fields, but never attempt to enter into them, 
left Minos Ihould pulh you into '1 artarus : 
for duties neglected may bring on a fen- 
tence not much lefs fevcrc than crimes 
committed. Dialogues of the Dead* 

§ 27. Scene betrveen the fe^us 

and Tubal; tn ‘vohich the latter alter- 
natcly torments and plea/es the former ^ by 
giving him an Account of the Extravagance 
of his Daughter Jessica, and the Misfor- 
tunes of Anton 10. 

Shy. How now. Tubal J What news 
from Genoa ? haft thou heard of my 
daughter ? 

ub. 1 often came where I did hear of 
her, but cannot find her. 

Shy. Why there, there, there ! a dia- 
mond gone that coll me two thoufand du- 
cats in Francfortl 'Fhc curie never fell 
upon our nation till now; I never felt it 
till now.’ I’wo thoufand ducats in tliat, 
and other precious, precious jewels 1 I 
would my daughter were dead at my foot, 
and the jewels in her ear I O would Ihc 
were hears’d at my foot, and the ducats ir^ 
her coffin 1 No news of them ; and I know 
not what fpent in the fearch : lofs upon 
lofs I the thief gone with lb much, and lo 
much to find the thief; and no latisfadion, 
no revenge ; no ill luck llirring but what 
lights on my Ihoulders ; no fighs, but o* 
my breathing ; no tears, but o’ my flied- 
ding 1 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too; 
Antonio, as I heard in Genoa— 

Shy. What, what, what ? ill luck, ill 
luck ? 

Tub. Hath an argofic call away, com- 
ing from 1 ripolis. 

Shy. Thank God I thank God ! is it 
true ? is it true ? 

T ub. I rpoke with fomc of the Tailors 
that efcaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ; good 
news, good news I 

Tub. Your daughter fpent in Genoa, 
as I heard, in one night, fourfeore du- 
cats. 
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Shy. Thou ftick’ft a Jag^er in me ; I 
fhall never fee my gold again four fcore 
ducats at a fitting 1 fourfcore ducats \ 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s 
<ireditors in my company to Venice, that 
fvvear he cannot but break. 

Sby. J am glad of it : I’ll plague him, 
ril torture him : 1 am glad of it.' 

Tub. One of them Jhewed me a ring ‘ 
that he had of your daughter for a moii- 
key. ' 

Shy. Out upon her ! thou, tortu reft me. 
Tubal ! it was"* my* ruby, I had’ it of Leah 
when I was a batchelor ; I would not have 
given it for a.wilderhers’of monkies. 

Tubi But Antonio is certainly midone. 

Shy. Nay, that’s true*, that’s Very true : 
'jro fee me an officer, befpeak' him a fort- 
night before. I will have tlie heart of 
him, if he forfeit ; for were he out of 
Venice, I can make \vhat merchandize 1 
will. Go, go. Tubal, and meet me at 
our fynagogue; go, good Tubal; at our 
fynagogue. Tubal. Shnkcfpcarc. 

§ 28- Humourous Sceue bet u'ern Priucr 

Henry and Falstafk, in ixh'uh the 

Pnnee deteds Fals'iaff’j tnunjirous 

hits, 

P. Henry. Welcome, Jack ! — Where 
hall thou been 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I fay, 
and a vengeance too, marry and amen I 
Give me a cup of fack, boy : — ere I lead 
this life long. I’ll lew nether focks and 
mend them, and foot them too. A plague 
of all cowards ! give me a cup of lack, 
rogue. Is there no virtue extant? [//? 

You rogue, here’s lime in this 
fack too. Tliere is nothing but roguery 
to be found in villainous man ; yet a cow- 
tird is worfc than a cup of fack with lime in 
it, A villainous coward ! — Go thy ways, 
old Jack ; die when thou wilt, il manhood, 
good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a (liotten her- 
ring. There live not three good men un- 
hang’d in England, and one of them is fat, 
and grows old. Heaven help the while ! A 
bad world ! I fay-— A plague of ^dl cow- 
ards ! I fay ftill, 

P. Henry. How now, Woolfack ! what 
matter you ? 

FaJ. A king’s fon ! If I do not beat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a. dagger of 
lath, and drive all thy fubjcdls afore thee 
like a flock of wild geefe. I’ll never wear 
hair on my face more \ You Prince of 
Wales I 
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P. Henry. Why, what’s the matter } 

Fal. ^ire you not u coward? anlAer 
me that. 

P, Henry. Ye fat paunch, an’ ye call 
me coward. I’ll llab thee. 

F/il. I call thee coward ! I’ll fee th-e 
hanc^’d ere I’ll call thee coward ; but I 
W(.uld give a ihoularid pound 1 could ruu 

fall as thoucanft. You are ftrait enough 
in ‘the Ihouldcrs ; you care not who lecj 
your back. Call you chat kicking of your 
friends ? a plague upon fucli backing ! 
give me them that will face me — ‘give me 
a cup of fack: I am a rogue .if 1 drank 
to-day. • 

P. Henry. O villain ! thy lips are fcarce 
wip’d fincc thou drank’ft Lift. 

Fal. All’s one for that. [He drink:.] 
A plague of all cowards I ftill, fay 1 . 

P. Henry. What’s the matter.^ 

Fal. What’s the matter 1 heic be four 
of us have ta’cn a thouland pound this 
morning. 

P. Henry. Where is it. Jack ? where 
is it ? 

Fal. Where is it ! taken from us, it is : 
a hundred upon four of us, 

P. Henry. What ! a hund-red, man r 

Fat. J am a rogue if 1 were not at hilf- 
fword V iili a dozen of them two hours, to- 
gether. J have efcaped by miracle. 1 am 
eight limes thruft through tlie doublet, four 
through the hofe, my buckler cut througli 
and through, my fword hack’d lik.' a haiid- 
faw, ecce /ignum ! I never dealt better fincc 
I wub a man : all would not do. A plague 
of all cowards ! 

P. Henry. What, fought you with them 
all? 

Fal. All ! I know not what ye call all ; 
but if I fought not with fifty of them, 1 am 
a bunch of radilh ; if there were not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then 1 
am no two-legg’d creature. 

P. Henry. Pray Heav’n you have not 
murder’d fome of them ! 

Fal. Nay, that’s paft praying for. I 
havfe pepper’d two of them j two, I am 
fure, I have paid ; two rogues in buckram 
fuits. I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a 
lie, fpit in my face, call me horfe. Thou 
knoweft my old ward : here I lay, and thus 
1 bore my point ; four rogues in buckram 
let drive at mt. 

P. Henry. What, four I thou faidft but 
two even now. 

Fal. Four, Hal, I told thee four.— 
Thcfe four came all a front, aitd mainly 
thruft at me : 1 made no more ado, but 

took 
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'^*P. Hinry. Seven 1 why they were bet 
four even now. 

FaU In buckram ? 

P, H^ftry, Ay, four, in buckram fuits. 
pal Seven by thefe hilts, or I am a 
villain eKe. Doll thou hear me, Hal f 
P, Htnry. Ay, and mark thee too. Jack. 
pal Do fo, for it is worth the lillening to. 
Thefe ninein buckram, that 1 told thee of — 
p. Htnry, So, two more already. 
pal Their points being broken, began 
10 give me ground ; but 1 follow’d me 
dole, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought — feven of the eleven I paid. 

P, Henry, O monftrous ! eleven buck- 
ram men grown out of two. ' 

Pal But as the devil would have it, 
three mllhegotten knaves, in Kendal-green, 
came at my back, and let, drive at me; 
(for it was fo dark, iial, that thou couldft 
not fee they hand.) 

P. Henry. Thefe lies are like the father 
that begets them, grofs as a mountain, open, 
palpable. Why, thou clay-brained guts, 
thou knotty-pated fool, thou obfcenegreaiy 
tallow- catch— 

Pal What, art thou mad art thou 
mad } is not the truth the truth ? 

P. Hemy. Why, how couldd thou know 
thefe men in Kendal-green, wlicn it was lo 
dark thou couldft not fee thy hand? Come, 
tell us your reafon : what fay’ll thou to this ? 
Come, your reafon. Jack, your reafon. 

Fal What upon compulfion! — No: 
uerc I at the llrappado, or all the racks in 
the world, I would not tell you on compuU 
Aon ! Give you a reafon on compuHion ! 
If reafons were as plenty as blackberries, 
I would give no man a reafon upon com- 
pulfion. 

P. Henry. I’ll be no longer guilty of 
this fm. This fanguine coward, this bed- 
prefTer, this horfe-back* breaker, this huge 
hill of fleih— 

Pal Away, you ftarveling, you elf- (kin, 
you dry’d neat’s tongue, you ftock-fifh! 
O, for breath to utter 1 what is like ^hce? 
you taylor’syard, youflieath,you bow-cafe, 
you vile (landing tuck— 

P, Henry. Well, breathe a while, and 
then to’t again ; and when thou haft tir’d 
thyfelf in Safe corapariibns, hear me fpealf 
hut this Poins .and I faw. you four fet pn 
foiv ; you hound them, and were mailers 
of their wealth : mark how, how a plain 
tale (hall put.yqu down. Then did we two 
fet onyoujfour, and witha \yord out-fac’d 
youTrom your prize, and have it ; yea, and 
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c m li.cv/ it you here in the houfe. And, 
Fallhiff, you carry ‘d your guts away as 
nimbly, with as qui^k dexterity, and roar’d 
for meicy, and ftill ran and roar’d, as ever 
I heard bull-calf. What a (lave art thou, 
to hack thy fw ord as thou haft done, and 
then fay it was in fight ! What trick, what 
device, what ftarting-holc canft thou now 
find out, to hide thee fi om this open and 
apparent ihame ? 

Fal Ha 1 ha ! lia !— D’ye think I 
did not know you.? — Oy the Lofd, I knew 
you as well as he tliat made you. Why, 
hear ye my mailer, w as it lor me to kill the 
hcir-rpp:‘i cnt ? ftiould I turn* upon the true 
prince ? w hy, thou know eft I am as valiant 
as IIcrcMles*; but bcwaic inftiruil; the Hon 
will not touch the true prince ;'inftin«ft is a 
great inaticr. 1 was a coward on inftind, 

I grant vou :-and T Iball think the better of 
ir!)djlf:ind tlifo during my life; 1 for a 
Vaiiaut lion, and thou for a- true prince. 
But r am gl.ad have the money. Let 
us clap to\hc tfoois; wMteh to-night, pray 
to-morrow. Wh.it, lhall w'e be merry ? 
Ihall \vc !ia\ c a jday extempore ? 

p. l!:rr\\ Content ! — and the argu- 
ment lhall be, thy running away. 

Fal. Ah! — no inoie of that, Hal, if 
tliou loveft me. ZLilir/pearc. 

§ 29. Seme hi n-Jjich Moon r gloves 

M A L Y fin Aciount of the Journey to 

Lon don. 

Manly. Honeft John ! — 

Nioof'. Mcaftet Manly t 1 am glad I 
ha’ fun ye. — \W* 11 , and how d’ye do. Mea- 
lier ? 

Manly. I nni glad to fee you in Lon- 
don, I hope all the gOod family arc well.' 

MoePy. 'fhanks be prais’d, your honour, 
tliey are all in pretty good heart; thof’ we 
have had a power df crolTcs upo’ the road.* 

Manly. What has been the matter, J ohn ? 

Moody. Why, we came up in fuch a 
hurry, you mun think, that our tackle was 
not fo tight as it Ihduld be. 

Mfinly, Comd, tell us all— Pray, how 
do they travel ? 

Moody. Why, i’the awld coach, Mca- 
' fter ; and ’caufc my Lady loves to do things 
handfome, to be fure, fhe would have a 
couple of cart-horfes claptto the four old 
geldings, that neighbours might fee (bd 
went up to London in her coach and fix ; 
and fo Giles Joulter,the ploughman, rides 
poftilion*. 

Manly. And when do you expe^ them 
here, John,?. 

Moody, Why, we were in hopes to ha' 

come 
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come yefterday, an* it had no* been that 
th*awld weazle-belly horfe tired : and theA 
we were fo cruelly loaden, that the two fore- 
wheels came cralb dawn at once, in Wag- 
gon-rut-lane, and there we loft four hours 
Tore we could let things to rights again. 

Manly. So they bring all their baggage 
with the coach, then ? 

Moody Ay, ay, and good ftore on*t 
theje is— Why, my lady’s gear alone were 
as much as filled lour portmantel trunks, 
befides the great deal box that heavy Ralph 
and the monkey fit upon behind. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha !— And, pray, how 
many are they within the coach ? 

Moody. Why there’s my lady and his 
worlhip, and the younk ’fquoire, and Mils 
Jenny, and the fat lap-dog, and my lady’s 
maid Mrs. Handy, and Doll Tripe the 
cook, that’s all — only Doll puked a little 
with riding backward ; fo they hoifted her 
into the coach-box, and then her ftomacli 
was ca fy. 

Manly, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Moody. Then you mun think, Mealier, 
tlwre was fome llowage for the belly, as 
well as th’ back too; children are apt to 
be famifii’d upo’ the road ; fo we had fucii 
cargoes of plumb cake, and balkets of 
tonoues, and bifeuits, andcheefc, and cold 
boil’d beef — and then, in cafe of ficknefs, 
bottles of Ciierry-brandy, plague-water, 
fack, tent, and firong beer fo plenty, as 
in ide th’ awld coach crack again. Mercy 
upon them ! and fend them all Avell to 
town, I fay. 

Manly. Ay, and well outon’t again, John. 

Moody, Mealier! you’re a wife mon; 
and, for that matter, fo am I — Whoain’s 
whoam, I fay : I am fure we ha* got but 
little good e’er fm’ we turn’d our backs 
on’t. Nothing but mifehief! fome de- 
vil’s trick or other plagued us aw th* 
day lung. Crack, goes one thing ! bawnce, 
goes another ! Woa ! fays Roger —Then, 
fowfe ! we are all fet fall in a flough. 
Wliaw 1 cries Mifs : Scream ! go the 
maids; and bawl jull as thof* they were 
ftuck. And fo, mercy on us ! this was the 
trade from morning to night. 

Manly. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Moody. But 1 mun hie me whoam ; the 
coach will be coming every hour naw. 

Manly. Well, honell John 

Moedy, Dear Mealier Manly ! the good- 
nefj of goodnefs blefs and preferve you ! 

^ 3 c. Dir eel ions for the Management cf 
mt. 

If you have wit ^which 1 am not fure 


that I wilh you, unlefs you have at tli 
fame time at lead an equal portion of 
judgment to keep it in good order) wea! 
it, like your fword, in the fcabbard, and do 
not blandilh it to the terror of the whole 
company. Wit is a fhining quality, that 
every body admires ; mod people aim at 
it, all people fear it, and few love it, unlefs 
in themfelves a man mud have a good 
fhare of wit himfelf, to endure a great ^are 
in another. When wit exerts itfelf in fatirc 
it is a mod malignant dillemper ; wit, it is 
true, may be Ihewn in fatire, but faiiie 
does not conditute wit, as many imagine. 
A man of wit ought to find a thoufand 
better occafions of Ihewing it. 

Abdain, therefore, mod carefully from 
fatire ; which, though it fall on no particu- 
lar perfon in company, and momentarily, 
from the malignancy of the human heart, 
picafes all ; yet, upon refleflion, it fiighi- 
ens all too. Every one thinks it may be 
his turn next; and will hate you for what 
he finds you could fay of him, more than 
be obliged to you for what you do not lay. 
Fear and hatred are next-door neigh- 
bours : the more wit you have, the moie 
good-nature and politenefs you mud fiieu, 
to induce people to pardon your fuperiori- 
ty ; for that is no eafy matter. 

Appear to have rather Icfs than more 
wit than you really have. A wife man 
\vill live at lead as much, within his wit as 
his income. Content yourfelf with good 
fenfe and reafon, which at the long run 
are ever fure to pleaft* every body who has 
either ; if wit comes into the bargain, wel- 
come it, but never invite it. Bear this truth 
always in your mind, that you may be ad- 
mired for your wit, if you have any ; but 
that nothing but good fenfe and good qua- 
lities can make you be beloved. Thefe are 
fubdantial every day’s wear ; whereas wit 
is a holiday-fuit, which people put on 
chiefly to be dared at. 

There is a fpecies of minor wit, which 
is much ufed, and much more abufed ; 1 
mean raillery. It is a mod mifehievous 
and dangerous weapon, w'hen in unlkilful 
and clumfy hands ; and it is much fafer 
to let it' quite alone than to play with it; 
and yet almod every body do play with it, 
though they fee daily the quarrels and 
heart-burnings that it occafions. 

’ The injudice of a bad man is fooncr 
forgiven than the infults of a witty one ; 
the former only hurts one’s libeity and pro- 
perty ; but the latter hurts and mortifies 
that fecrct pride w’hich no human bread is 
ffwC troir. 1 will allow, that there is a 

for; 
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Con of raillery ^^lucH may not only be in- 
ciFenfive, but even battering ; as when, by 
3 rrenteel irony, you accufe people of thofe 
impcrfeilions which they are moft notori- 
oufly free from, and confequcntly infinuate 
that they poflefs the contrary virtues. Y ou 
nuy iafely call Aridides a knave, or a 
very handifome woman an ugly one. Take 
care, however, that neither the man’s cha- 
rafler nor the lady’s beauty be in the lead 
doubtful. But this fort of raillery requires 
a very light and fteady hand to adminifter 
it. A little too llrong, it may be millakcn 
into an offence ; and a little too fmooth, it 
may be thought a fneer, which is a moft 
Ddious thing. 

There is another fort, I will not call it 
ivit, but merriment and buffoonery, which 
s mimicry. The moft fuccefsful mimic 
n the world is always the moft abfurd fel- 
low, and an ape is infinitely his fuperior. 
His profeflion is to imitate and ridicule 
thofe natural defeats and deformities for 
which no man is in the lead accountable, 
and in the imitation of which he makes 
himfelf, for the time, as difagrceable and 
ihocking as thofe he mimics. But I will 
fay no more of thefe creatures, who only 
amufe the lowed rabble of mankind. 

There is another fort of human animals, 
called wags, whofe profelfion is to make 
the company laugh immoderately; and who 
.always fuccecd, provided the company con- 
fill of fools ; but who are equally difap- 
pointed in finding that they never can alrcr 
a mufcle in the face of a man of f nfe. 
This is a moft contemptible charade:, and 
never cfteenied, even by thofe who are filly 
enough to, be diverted by them. 

Be content for yourfelfwith lound good 
fenfe and good manners, and let wit be 
thrown into the bargain, where it is proper 
and inoftenfive. Good fenfc will make 
you efteemed; good manners will make 
you beloved j and wit will give a luftre to 
CheflerJieU, 

§ 31 . Egotifm to he 

The egotifm is the moll ufual ani fi- 
''’ouritc figure of moft people’s rhetoric, 
and which I hope you will never adopt, 
but, on the contrary, moft fciupuloufty 
avoid. Nothing is more difagioeablc or 
^rKfome to the company, than to hear a 
n^an either praifing or condemnirg him- 
f^lf ; for both proceed from the fame rno- 
vaftity, 1 w'ould allow no man to 
cak of himfelf unlefs in a court of jui- 
in iiij dci'eace, or as a wicnefs. 


Shall a man fpe.ak in his own praife ? No: 
the hero of his own little tale always puz- 
zles and difgulls the company; who do 
not know what to fay, or how to look. 
Shall he blame himfeif ? No : vanity is as 
much the motive of his condemnation as 
of his panegyric. 

I have known many people take fhanie 
to themfelves, and, w ith a modell contri- 
tion, confefs themfelves guilty of moft of 
the cardinal virtues. I’hey huve fuch a 
w^aknefs in their nature, Uiat they cannot 
help being too much moved with the mif- 
fortunes and miferiesof their fellow -crea- 
tures ; which they feel perhaps more, but 
at leaft as much as they do iludr own 
Their gencrofity, they are fenfible, is im- 
prudence; for they are apt 10 cany it too 
far, from the weak, the irrefiilihlc benefi- 
cence of their natuie. They aie pollihlv 
too jealous of their honour, too iiafcible 
when they ih.nk it is touched ; and this 
proceeds from their unhappy warm con- 
ftitution, which makes them too fenfible 
upon Chat point; and fo pofiibly with rc- 
fpert to all the virtues. A poor trick, and 
a wictchcd inftance of human vanity, and 
what defeats its own purpofe. 

Do you be fure never to fpe ik of vonr- 
fclf, for youiT-T, nor againll yoiulclf; but 
let your ehnraetor jpeak for you . w hatever 
that fays will be believed ; but w liaie\ rr 
you fay of it will not be believed, and onl) 
make you odious and lidiculous. 

J know that you aic generous and l)c- 
nevolent in your nature ; but tliat, though 
the principal point, is not quite enuugn ; 
you muft feem fo too. J do not mean, 
oftentatioufly ; but do not be aHiamcd, as 
many young fellow j arc, of ow ning tlm 
laudable fentiments of good-rniuic and 
humanity, which you really feel. I have 
known many young men, who defircd to 
be reckoned men of i'pint, aftcT a ItoJ- 
nefs and unfeclingncfs whicii in jeaiity 
they never had ; their converiation Is jii 
the decilive and menacing tone, mixed 
with horiid and filly oathb; and all this to 
be thougJit men of fpirit. Alloninilng 
error tliis ! which neceftarily reduces them 
U) this dilemma t If they really mean wliac 
they f»y, they are brines; and if rliey do 
not, they are fools for f tying it. 'Thi", 
however, is a common charader among 
young men; carefully avoM this contagion, 
and content yourfelf with being ciml/ 
and mildly reib’ -te and ftcaJy, when you 
arc thoroughly convinced you are in the 
right J for this is iruftlpirit. • 

Obferve 
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Obferve the a-propos in every thing you other man much flenderer or taller 1 . 1 , 5 , 
fay or do. In converfing with thofe who yourfelf? Certainly not; itis tlie fame t!,i», 
are much your foperiors, however ealy and with the mind, if you afteft a charade, 

iamiJiar you may and ought to be with that does not fit you, and that nature nc. 
them, preCerve the refped that is due to ver intended for 

them. Converfe with your equals with an In fine, it may be laid down as a generil 
eafy familiarity, and, at the fame time, rule, that a 'man who defpairs of pleating 
great civility and decency: but too much 'v^iH never pleare;a man that is fure that 
amiliarity, according to the old faying, he fhall always plcafe wherever he goes, is 
often breeds contempt, and fomeiimes ^ coxcomb; but the man who hopes and 
quarrels. I know nothing more difticult endeavours to pleafe, will moft infallibly 
in common behaviour, than to fix due pleafe. Chejlcrjicld. 

bounds to familiarity : too little implies an .. r , d 

unfociable formality; too much deftroys ^ 3^* B^ctraSi from Lord 
friendly and focial intercourfe. The belt Letters, 


rule I can give you to manage familiarity 
is, never to be more familiar with any 
body than you would be willing, and even 
wifli, thathefliould be with you. On the 
other hand, avoid that uncomfortable re- 
ferve and coldnefs which is generally the 
fliield of cunning or the protection of dul- 
pefs. To ybur inferiors you fliould ufe a 
hearty benevolence in your words and ac- 
tions, inftead of a refined politenofs, which 
would be apt to make them fufpcCl that 
you rather laughed at them. 

Carefully avoid all affcClation either of 


My Lord, *73^- 

You have engaged me on a fubjed 
which interrupts the feries of thofe letters 
1 was writing to you ; but it is one which, 
I confefs, 1 have very much at hcait. I 
fhall therefore explain myfelf fully, nor 
blulh to reafon on principles that are out 
offhfhion among men who intend nothing 
by ferving the public, but to feed their 
avarice, their vanity, and their luxur), 
without the fenfe of any duty they owe to 
God or man. 

It feems to me, that in order to maintain 


body or of mind. It is a very true and a 
very trite obforvation. That no man is ri- 
diculous for being what he really is, but 
for affecting to be what he is not. No 
man is awkward by nature, but by af- 
feCling to be genteel. I have known 
many a man of common fenfe pafs gene- 
rally for a fool, bccaufe he afieCted a de- 
gree of wit that nature had denied hiip. 
A plowman is by no means awkward in 
the exercife of his trade, but would be 
exceedingly ridiculous, if he attempted the 
air and graces of a man of fifliion. You 
learned to dance ; but it was not for the 
fake of dancing; it was to bring your air 
and motions back to what they would na- 
turally have been, if they had had fair play, 
and had not been warped in youth by bad 
examples, and awkward imitations of other 
boys. 

Nature may be cultivated and improved 
both as to the Bbdy and the mind ; but it 
is not to be extinguilhed by art; and all 
endeavours of that kind are abfurd, and an 
inexpreflible fund for ridicule. Your body 
and mind mull be at eafe to be agreeable; 
, but affc 4 Iation is a particular refiraint, un- 
der which no man can be genteel in his 
carriage or pleafing in his converfation. 
Do you think your motions would be cafy 
or graceful, if you wore the deaths of an- 


the moral fyftem of the world at a certain 
point, far below that of ideal perfcClion, 
(for we aie made capable of conceiving 
what vve are incapable of attaining) but 
however fufiicient, upon the whole, tu 
conllitute a Hate eafy and happy, or at the 
word toleiable; 1 fay, it feems to me, that 
the Author of nature has thought fit to 
mingle from time to time among the fo- 
cies of men, a few, and but a few, of thofe 
on whom he is gracloufly pleafed to bellow 
a larger proportion or the ethereal fpirit 
than IS given in the ordinary courfeofhis 
providence to the fons of men. Thefe are 
they who engrofs almoft the whole reafon 
of the fpecies, who are born to indruCl, to 
guide, and to preferve, who are defigned 
to be the tutors and the guardians of hu- 
man kind. When they prove fuch, they 
exhibit to us examples of the higheft vir- 
tue and the trueft piety ; and they deferve 
to have their feftivals kept, inilead of that 
pack of anchorites and enthulialls, with 
whofe names the Calendar is crowded and 
difgraced. When, thefe men >apply their 
talents to other purpofes, when they Hrivc 
to be great, and defpife being gooia, the/ 
commit a moH facrilegious brea^ of tcufi > 
they pervert the means, they defeat, as ht 
as lies in them, the defigns of ProvidcncCf 
and difturb, in fgiuc fort, the (yUcfli of In- 
finite 
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f^ivWiUom. To ml/:ipply thefc t:ilents that had b-.-n hitlr.rto ba/rcn, app?ar.-d 
‘ the mod difFuiVcl, and therefore the on a fudden Eden v/ith :i v ill qu intltv of 

r.'iteil of crimes in its nature and confe- cr.ibs : ih-.^ !>.) a!ib t!ic old ^cntlemia 
Je.i'cc'-; to keep them une>:c!tc(l and imi^incd to hj’a riop^fiodic of dm ncute^ 
li.) ra^''Io\'cJ, I'l a ciime too. Look about nefs ol In'* v. A tji.Mt l\vaiT.i of v'/.ilp'j 
u-iuAA« to tlm pl.nwl ive.ed id> cradle without ]ujiiiM,r 

E.r-, voii Will find that the bulk of riniw him, let u j,-- \ t . y i rou jh-r-me to all iti 


IE made to breathe t!m air of this at- 
jyofphere, to roam about this globe, and 
to cmfnme, like the courtiers of Alcinous, 
t!..t fr Lilts of the earth. Kn }.!iwcvu<i fun.is 
f, ionfinmrc uali. Ween they Inve 
t'jJthis infipid lound a certain number 
(I and left others to do t!m Ihmc 

iier them, they liave lived ; and if tliey 
; e.c pel hnniccl, in femie toleiablc degree, 
(',e oidiuaiy moral duties oflifs tJivtv have 
dll' nil they were boin to do. Look 
}'ou again, my Lord, nay, look into 
oan broa'd, and you will find that 
t'ere aie fupeiior rpiiifs, men who fhew, 
(Lcn fimii tlvdr infancy, though it he not 
. l.riv, peicMVcd h'y'- other', peihnp^ not 
ri'..ivs hit l)_\ thenVelves, that they were 
Iv-ia for fometliing more, and b 'ter. 
'I’hele arc the men to wlicro tlse part 1 
: rntioned i: alligncd ; their r.dents denote 
t'a ir general deli t nation, and liie oppor- 
innitit's of conforming themfelvcs to it, 
tint anfe in tlic courfe of thiijg?, or that 
• o piefented to them by any circumltances 
ft lanl; and fituation in the fociety to which 
t'Kw belong, denote the pa' ticular voca- 
'thieli it is not lawful for thrm to rc- 
>'l, nor even to neglc(fl, TJie duiaiion of 
die lives of Inch men as thefe is to be de- 
tL'innncd, I think, by the length and impoit- 
‘i’'ce of the parts they ad, not by the num- 
ber ot years that pais between their com- 
into the world and their gfdng out of it. 
'd hether the piece be of three or five ads, 
thep.'iit may be long; and he who fuf- 
it through the whole, may be faiJ to 
me in the fulnefs of years ; whilll he who 
f echnes it fooner, may be laid not to live 
half his days. 

33 * Birth r/M AKTiuvs Scv.iB- 

JLERUS. 

Kor was the birth of this great man 
'^tended with prodigies : he himfelf has 
told me, that on the night before 
''as born, Mrs. Scriblerus dreaniM flie 
^ f'' brought to bed of a liuge ink-liorn, 
ut of which iflued feveral large llrcams 
as it had been a fountain. This 
her hufband thought to fig- 
' M that the child fhould prove a vcjy 
'^‘La.nnoiis writer, Likewife a crab-tree, 


the lo.i 1 .Wii . I lui u e ned a certain 
prefage ci the eimeE of !a. fwiic. A 
dur.ghdl Vv..'. fetn with n the rt)'ice cf one 
nigh, tv) be co\v'rcd al! o\’'e:- with mulh- 
rooms: tlus 11)10? Ir.teriejetul Co promif* 
the infant gie it feitility cf fmev, bur r.o 
long dur.''t'up to his woihs ; but the father 
Was of.ir.othui opinion. 

JiUt w'ii It was of all moll w'ond''rfiiI, 
was a tiling time fecned a inonllious fowl, 
which jud then dropped ttircrngh the ftry- 
Ilgl.t, near iiis wEe’s apaitmcnt. It had 
a large body, tAO little diiproportioned 
wings, a prodigious tail, bat -no head. As 
its colour war. white, he took it at firll 
fight for a fwan, and was concluding his 
fon would b ' a poet , but on a nearer vl?a’, 
Im perceivv'd u to be fpeclcicti with black, 
in the firm of (eit rs ; .and that it was in- 
deed a p<ijvi-I:uo which had broke its 
leafh b/ the impetuoiity of the wand, Hij 
back was armed with the ait military* hi 
belly was filled with phyfic, his wings 
were the wings of Qu.iiles and Wither*:, 
the feveral nodes of his voluminous tail 
were diveifi'ied with fevoi.il branches of 
fcicncc; wlmre the DoEcor bt'held wdih 
gie.it joy a knot of logic, .1 knot ofmeta- 
pliyfic, a knot of cafuillry, a knot of po- 
lemical divinky, and a knot of common 
law, with a lanthorn of Jacob Hehmcn. 

'’I'herc went a report in the family, that 
as foon' as he was horn, lie uttered the 
voice of nine feveral animals : he cried 
like a calf, bleated like a fliecp, chattered 
like a magpye, grunted like a hog, nei<ghc*d 
like a foal, croaked like a raven, mewed 
like a cat, gabbled like a goofe, and bray- 
ed like an aL; and the next morning he 
was found playing in his bed with two 
owls which came down the chimney. His 
father was greatly rcjoiceclgr at all tiicfe 
fjgns, whicli betokened the variety of hia 
eloquence, and the extent of his Earning; 
but he was more particularly pleafed with 
the lall, as it ne.mly rcfcmbled what hap- 
pened at the birth of Homer. 

Dr.Jfor and his Shield* 

The day of the chrillening being ccme/> 
and the houfe filed with goflips, the levity^ 
of whofc converfuion fuited but ill with 
3 II the 
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the gravity of Dr. Cornelius, he call about 
how to pafs this uay in ore agreeable to his 
charaflcr ; that is to fay, not without Tome 
prolitablc conference, nor wholly without 
obfervance of foinc ancient cullom. 

He rcmembcrcfl to liavc read in Theo- 
critus, that the ci adlc of Hercules was a 
Ihicld : and being poflched of an antique 
buckler, which he held as a moll inellina- 
blc relick, he determined to have the in- 
fant laid therein, and in that manner 
brought into the Ifudy, to be dicwn to cer- 
tain learned men of his acquaintance. 

The regard he Iiad for this fliicld had 
caufed him formerly to compile a difierta- 
tion conceining it, proving from the feve- 
ral properties, and particularly the colour 
of the lull, the exaft chronology thereof. 

With this trcatlfc, and a moderate fup- 
per, he propofed to entertain his guclls ; 
though lie had alfo another defign, to have 
their aflillance in the calculation of JiL Ton’s 
nativity. 

He therefore took the buckler out of a 
cafe (in which he always kept it, kil it 
might contradl any modem rull) and en- 
trultcd it to his houfe-mald, with othejs, 
that when the company was come, Ihe 
lliould lay the cliild carefully in it, co- 
vered with a mantle of blue fittin. 

The gueds were no Iboncr feateJ, but 
they entered into a warm debate about the 
Triclinium, and the manner of Decubitus, 
cf the ancients, which Cornelius broke off 
in this manner : 

“ This day, my friends, I purpofe to 
exhibit my Ton before you ; a child not 
wholly unworthy of infpedion, ns ho is 
“ delcendcd from a race of virtuofi. Let 
« the phyfiognomill: examine his features ; 

let the chirographifts behold his palm ; 
“ but, above all, let us confult for the cal- 
“ culation of his nativity, "ro this end, 
as the child is not vulgar, I will not pre- 
“ fent him unto you in a vulgar manner. 
** He {hall be cradled in my ancient fliield, 
fo famous thiough the imivciiities of 
Europe. Y nu all know how I purchafed 
** that invalgab’c piece of antiquity, at the 
“ great (though indeed inadequate) ex- 
'' pence of all the plate of our family, liow 
'' happily 1 carried it off, and how trium- 
phantly T tranfported it hither, to the 
incxprcflibie grief oi all Germany. Hap- 
py in every -ciicumHance, but that it 
“ broke the heart of the gicat Melchior 
Infipidus!” 

Here he Hopped his fpccch, upon fight 
of the maivl, wiio entered the room with 


the child : he took it in his arms, and n a 
ceeded : ^ * 

« behold then my child, but firll bcholi 

the Ihicid ; behold this ruft, — or ratlie: 

“ let me call it this precious airugo ; be. 

hold thib beautiful varniOi of time, t’ais 

“ venerable verdure of fo many agt^ !”«. 
In fpeaking thefe words, he flowiy lifted 
up the mantle which covered it inch b. 
inch ; but at evejy inch he uncovered, , 
cheeks grew paler, his hand trembled, l,is 
nerves failed, till on fight of the whole tre 
tremor became univerfal : the fine d c td 
the infant both dropped to the grourd,.ind 
he had only llrength enough tociyoa:, 

“ O God ! my ihield, my Ihield !” 

The truth was, the maid (exticmclv 
concerned for the reputation of her o\;n 
clcanlincfs, and her young mailer’s .ho- 
nour) had feoured it as clean as her hard, 
ironsv 

Cornelius funk back on a chair, the 
gueils llood adonilhed, the infant rquilled, 
tiic maid ran in, fiiatched it up again in htr 
arms, fiew into her millrefs’s 100 m, and 
told what had happened. Down Ibiisii 
an inllant hurried all the gollips, whcoo 
tliey found tliC Dodor in a trance : Hun- 
gary-watcr, hartOiorn, and the confulcd 
roife of Ihrill voices, at length awakened 
him: when, cp'’ning his eyes, he I'avV the 
lliield ii) the hands of the houfe-mnid. “0 
woman 1 woman 1” he cried, (and fmatcl ed 
it violently fiom her) " was it to thy ig- 
“ iiorancc that this relick owes its ruin: 
“ Where, where is the beautiful crult tlui 
covered thee fo long ? where thofe trace^ 
“ of time, and lingers as it were of anti- 
« quity Wh rc all thofe beautiful oblcn- 
“ rities, the caufe of much delightful uu- 
“ putation, where doubt and curiofity wen' 
Itand in hand, and eternally excrcifcd 
the fpcculations of the learned ? 
this the rude touch of anignorantwema • 
“ hath done away I 'I’he curious 
“ ncncc at the belly of that figure, wln- i 
fome, taking for the cufpis of a fwor^j 
denominated a Roman Ibldier ; other • 
accounting the 'nijignia njiriUaj pronoir-- 
“ to be one of the Du l<:rmini ; behold ihe 
“ hath cleaned it in like fhameful fort, a: - 
fhewn to be the head of a nail. O n'- 
flncld ! my Ihield 1 well may I fay v.it.' 
“ Hoi ace, iV6.« /cv/^ rcUda parmnla^^ 

The gofiips, not at all inquiring into t. e 
caufe of his forrow', only afkcd if the cHi d 
had no hurt? and cried, “ Conte, come. 

all is well ; what has' the w'oman den^ 
“ but h^r duty ? a tight cleanly w^ncK 

** w 
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wnriant her: \vlnt a llir a man makes 
about a balbri, that an hour ago, before 
.r her labour was bellowed upon it, acoun- 
« try barber would not have hung at his 
.< ^^Abafonl (cried aro- 

•< ther) no fuch matter ; ’tis nothing but a 
“ raultry old Iconce, with the nozzle brt.'ke 
off.” 'The learned gentlemen, who till 
now h.id hood fpecchlcis, hereupon lovdc- 
nariowly on the fhield, declared their 
affont to this latter opinion, and delbcd 
Cornelius to be comforted ; ailVuiiig liim it 
M ij a fconcc, and no orlicr. But this, in- 
ileul of comforting, threw the dodor into 
lath a violent fit of paiiion, that he was 
carried off groaning and fpcechlels to bcvl ; 
where, being quite ipenl, he fell intou kind 
of llumbcr. 

The Nutriticn i^ScRiELP. RUs. 
Cornelius now began to regulate thv'' 
fui-hion of his child; lehloui did thc>c p.iih 
a day without dilputes between him and 
tiic mother, or the iiurfe, conccrniiii'- the 
natuie of aliment. The poor woman never 
(iincd but he denied her ivunc difli or otii-^r, 
which he judged prejudicial to her nn!k. 
One day flic had a longing elefire to a piece 
of beef; and as Ihc ilretclicd licr hand to- 
wards it, the old gentleman drew it away, 
and Ipokc to this cffedl : I Lidil iiiou ic.i.l 
“ the ancients, O nurfe, thou wouldhlpre- 
“ fer the welfare of the infant v. Inch thou 
“ Dourilhefl, to the indulging of an irre- 
“ guLir and voracious appetite. Beef, it 
“ iJ> true, may confer a rohuilncfs (ui tiic 
“ limbs of my fon, but will hebetate and 
” rlog his intclledu.Tis.” While hefpokc 
tnis the nurfe looked upon l^im with much 
•'tnger, and now and then caff a wifliful eye 
tJpon the beef . — ** Paflion (continued the 
doctor, Itill holding thedilh) throws llic 
mind into loo violent a fermentation : it 
IS a kind of fever of the foul ; or, as I lo- 
” race expreff’es it, a ihort madnefs. Con- 
hder, woman, that this day’s fusion of 
uiy fon may caufc him to imbibe many 
ungovernable pafiions, and in a manner 
" Ipoil him for the temper of a philofb- 
pher. Romulus, by fucking a wolf, be- 
came of a fierce and lavage difpofition: 
and were I to breed fom- Ottoman em- 
peror, or founder of a military common- 
wealth, perhaps I niight indulge ihec in 
this carnivorous appetite.” — What! im- 
t"*rraptcd the nurfe, beef fpoil the under- 
lending I that’s fine indeed — how then 
cuuM our parfcn pi each as he docs upo.n 
^cef, and pudding too, if yi ii go to that? 


Don’t tell me of your ancients, had not 
\ ou nimo.l liillcd the nror babe, w iih a dilh 
of di'monial ]’>] ick broth? — l.otod.e- 
‘‘ mom in bb’.cff broih, thou wouhi'll friy 
(lopiicd Coinchus) ; but J c:;n» otnllinv 
“ the luifeitto h,i\c bec'u o. ^ iiii>rod b/ 
“ that diet, fnce ii wa , i ee<>mmendod by 
“ the divine T-ycuryir. I\o, luirie thou 
“ mull certain y ln.\ e citen fome meatj 
“ of ill digclboa the d.iv befoio; ami (iint 
“ was the read caufe of fob dilbidcr. Con- 
** fidcr, woman, the dilf'rent icmpera- 
ments of different nations : Wliat makts 
“ the Englilli j'hlcgmalic and me anchoK’, 
“ but beef? \\'haL len iei^ tin* Wellli lb 
hot and chole.ic, buicl'crib and leeks ? 
I'licT'i encli derive tlv:ir levity fioni the 
‘‘ foups, flogs, and mullnooms. 1 would 
“ not let my fon dine like an Italian, left, 
“ like an Italian, ].e Ihould be jealous and 
levengefuk Th: warm and (olid diet 
of Spain mav hr inoie Ireneficiul, as it 
ndght endow him w th a profound gia- 
“ vitv; but, at the ffimc tone, lie might 
“ fuck in witli their food their iutoleialffc 
“ vice of piide. d’herelbre, nurfe, in 
“ fkort, 1 hold it requifito to deny you, at 
“ prefcat, not only beeff but likewifc wliat- 
“ foevei any of iholc* nations eat.” Dur- 
ing this fpeech, the ntiri'c leiii lined pouting 
and maiking her plnte wiili the knife, ror 
would (he touch a bit daiiug the whole 
dinner. This the old gcatlema i ob.ejving, 
ordered tlrat the child, to avoid tlie lilque 
of imbibing ill humoum, lliould be kept 
IVom her hreall all tint d.i}', and be led 
wiili buttrr mixed with lo ■ y, ac^otibiig 
to a picf'ciiption he had m t with (onu*- 
v-lwre in Jtullathius upon Uoirer. '1 Ins 
indeed gave tlic child a v, ■ ’.t In'd md , 
but l:c \/:is not concenied . r i^, in i.n o'u- 
nicn that whraever harm it im; ’ i vo he 
bodv, V. oiiid be amply rccomps.m.d by t!te 
iniprovc:iier.ts ot Ins iindtn lb’ ediiip . i>nt 
from th'-nc^'fo’ til lie infilled ee"r, u y upon 
a paiiicul.t: d ct to be oifferve ! by t!ie 
nuid'c ; um'.er which, havmp beer le-e;. ur.- 
cafy, (lie at iail parted from the f.-nnl}', oii 
his ordedng h'lr for dinnen tiie p ips of a 
fow with pig; talcing jt J tiv ingliell In- 
dignily, and'a diredt infuit upon licr fex 
and calling. 

rlay~Thlngi, 

Here follow the inftrudtions of Cornchuo 
Scriblciiis concerning the phiv , ayd play- 
things to be ufed by hi . foe V^'nin. 

“ Play vV^as invented b/ t'lC J.y.runt,a3 
a rem xly agair'll hunger. Sop loffes 
3 11 2 “ ik'5 
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fays orPalameclcs, that he invented dice 
to lerve fometimes inllcad of a dinner. 
Jl is therefore wifely contrived by na- 
ture, that childien, as they have the 
* kcencil appetites, arc molt addicted to 
< plays, from the fame caufe, and from 
“ the unprejudiced and incorrupt fimpli- 
city of their minds, it proceeds, that the 
plays of the ancient children are pre- 
llnved more entire than anv other of their 
cuihur.>. Jn this matter i would rccom^ 
/jn‘n/I to all who have any concern in iny 
fon’^ cJ Lit at ion, tJuiL they deviate not in 
thr Icdil fioni the primitive and iimpla 
rinti . 

7'o fpi dk iirfl of the whifJc, as it L 
the til i} of all play-things. I will have 
it exa(?;tf} to correfpond witii the ancient 
and accordin':;;!/ to be compuled 
“ ffplcm panbus dnjumhi ncutis. 

I lic.irtily wilh a dibgent fearch may 
" be made after the tiue eiepii.iculmn <'r 
laitle of the ancietitj, lor that (as Archi- 
tab 'I’areniiniis was of opinion) kept the 
children from breakii^g earlhen-waic. 

“ 'fhe Cliina cups in thefe days me not 
** at .ill the f.ifer tor the modern rattle,; 

‘‘ which is an evident proof how far iheir 
crepit.acula exceeded ours. 

1 would not li.ive Mai tin .as yet'^o 
“ feourrre a top, till 1 anj better informed 
“ whether the trochus, which was rccom- 
** mended by Cati', be leally our prel’ent 
“ lops, or I .'idler the hoop wiiich the boys 
drive with a iHck. Neither crofs and 
pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite I'o 
ancient as lundy-dandy, though hlacio- 
“ bius and St. Augulline take notice of the 
“ firll, and Mmutius foelix defcribes the 
“ latter ; but h.indy-dandy is mentioned 
“ by Aridotle, flato, and Ariflophancs, 

“ 'I’hc play 'vhich the Italians call cinque, 

“ and ilie f rench ///owee, is extrcmelv an- 
cient ; it was played at by Hymeii and 
Cupid at the marriage of Pf\ che, and 
‘‘ termed by the Latins diy^iiis nuerre. 

** Julius Pollux defcribes the omilla or 
« chuck-farthing; though forne will h.ivc 
“ our n^odern chuck-f.irihing to be nearer 
“ the aphetinda of the ancients. He alfo 
'« mentions tiie bafilinda, or King 1 am ; 

“ and mynda, or hoopers-hide. 

** But the chytrindra, deferibed by the 
** feme author, is certainly not our hot- 
cockles; for that was by pinching, and 
** not by llriking ; though there are good 
authors who aferm the raihapigifmus to 
“ be yet nearer the modem hot-cockics. 

“ My fon Mactin may ufe either of them 


« indifferently, they being equallv 
tique. ^ 

“Building /houfes, and rldin.. 

“ fticks, have been ufed by childrtti ofaS 
“ ages, Edificare ca/as, equitare m 

“ knga. Yet I much doubt wliother ti,, 

“ riding upon iHcks did not come into m, 
« after the age of the centaurs. 

“ There is one play which ftievvs t’lc 
‘‘ gravity of ancient cdiic.uion, called the 
acinetindfi, in which children contcaded 
''' who could longed ihnd Ililj. Th'uwc 
have fufFcrcd to perh'h entire! v; nnj,if 
1 wight he allowed togucF, it u:ii ccr- 
tai.dy loll among the h'lench. 

1 will permit my tion to play at apodi 
“ clafeindn, uhicli c.in be no other tJjup 
“ oui pufs in a conic i . 

j ulius Pollux, in hi', ninlli book, 

“ of the melolonthc, or tliu kite; burl 
“ qucllion whether tlie liite of .'intmun. 

“ was tlic fnne witli ours : .and tlioixdi t ,r 
“ Op-rvyoK'-^rriu, or quail-figlui n:; , i , w h .1 h 
** moll taken notice, they had .doiihtluli 
“ cock-iiiatciu's abb, a-t is evident liuai 
“ cei l.iin ancient gems .ind lelienos. 

“ In a word, let my Ion Alariin dlfputi 
hinilelf .It .my game truly a’nique, cx- 
** cept one, which was invented bv.i pco- 
“ pie among the 'riiraciaiis, wlio hung up 
oiij of their companions in a io])e, and 
gave him a ki»ife to cut liinii'dr' do.\ n ; 
which if lie tailed in, he was fufieied 10 
“ h.ang till he v. asMe.ad ; and this w.is onli 
“ leckon-jd a foil of joke. 1 am iirtej'. 

“ ag.iinll this, as baib.irous and cruel. 

“ 1 cannot conclude, v.itiioiit taking no- 
“ ticc of the beauty of the G cck nanu*'', 
wJiofe etymologies acquaint us with the 
“ nature of the I'ports ; and liow infinitclv, 
“ both in fenie and found, tliey excel eu. 
barbarous names of plays.*’ 
Notwillillanding the foregoing injunc- 
tions of Dr. Cornelius, he yet coiidefceiidid 
to allow the child the ufe of fome few mo- 
dern pl.iy-things ; fuch as might prove ot 
any beneHt to his mind, by inllilling 
early notion of the Icicnces. For example, 
he found that marbles taught him pcrcul- 
fion, and the laws of motion ; nut-crackers 


iwingme on the cr.u ’ 
: e ; bot tie - fc re w s , t le 


the ufe of iJie l^er ; fwinj 
of a board, the balance ; 
vice ; whirligigs, the axis apd pcritrochct 
bird-c.age?, the puljy; and tops the cco- 
trifiigal motion. 

Others of Jiis fports were farther carried 
to improve his lender foul even in virtue 
and morality. We Hul! only inflance one 
of tiic moil ufeful and iullruftive, boh- 

cherr/; 
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hc-ry, which teaches at once two noble 
irlues, patience and conftancy ; the firlt 
n adhering to the purfuit of one end, the 
itter in bearing a difappointment. 

Befides all thefe, he taught him, as a 
iverfion, an odd and fecrct manner of 
:ealin?, according to the cuftom of the 
.acedimonians ; wherein he fuccecdcdfo 
,'•11, that he praidifed it to the day of his 
.Mth. 

MUSIC. 

The hare mention of mullc threw Cor- 
r.oliu^ into a pailion. How can you dig- 
“ nifV (quoth he) tills modern fiddling 
“ with tno n line of niufic ? V/ill any of 
“ \our bcic f.AUtboys encounter a v. olf 
'« iios’, -a-daV'. with no other a’ in . but their 
’• indratn ut-n as did that ancient piper 
“ Pitiioe n-’i - ? Have e’'er wild boars, elc- 
“ pnaut>, d''cr, dolphins, whales, or tur- 
batb, ih.'w'd tlw leall emotion at the 
“ aio'C el.'bijratc drains of your modem 
“ Icraper' ; wliich have been, a<. it 
“ timed .a'd luim.iniaed by nrcienl inull- 
“ ei'ias ? DoeMAOt yElian tcil us how the 
*’ li.bnn males were excited to lipifing 
“ by muhe ? (which ougiit in truth to be 
" le.iiition to rnodelt women againd fre- 
“ i] .entiip Opel. is: and confider, brotiier, 

‘ . 11 ..le biouglit to this dilemma, eiiher 
“ t) yiv-j up the virtue of the ladies, or 
tiie pou e.f- of your inufic. ) Whence* pro 
‘ ceeih the degeneracy of our morals ? Is 
“ It not from the lofs of an ancient mufic, 
“ hv which (f.iys Aridotle) they taught 
“ :d! the virtues ? elfe might ive turn New- 
“ g.ue* into a college of Dorian muiicians, 
" who iliCLild teach moral I'ii lues to ihofe 
“ people. Wlience comes it that our pre- 
sent difeafcs are fo llubborn w licr.ee is 
It th .t I daily deplore my I'ciatical pains i 
Alaib 1 becaufe we have loll their true 
cure, by the melody of the pipe. All 
tins was well known to the ancients, as 
I'neophradus aflUrCs us (whence Cxlius 
calls it loca Jolentia dccantare)y only in- 
deed fm-nc fmall rcmain.s of this fleili are 
p.clerved in the cure of the tarantula. 
Lil not Pithagoras ftop a company of 
d'U 'kvn bullies from itoiming a civil 
Houle, by chantring the lira in of the pipe 
‘0 ihe fober Ipoiidteus ? and yet your 
modern nmficians want art to defend 
their windows from common nickers. 
It is well known, that when the Lace- 
d-vnicnian mob were up, they common- 
ly fcr.t for a Lcfnianmufician to appeafe 
them, and ihc}' immediately grew calm 


" as Toon as they hc.ird Terpander fing: 
“ vet I don’t'believe that the pope’s whole 
“ band of nuific, though the bcfl of this 
age, could keep fiis holinefs’s image 
“ from being burnt on the fifth of Novcin* 
ber.*’ “Nor would Tei pander himfulf 
“ (replied AIbcrtus) at Billingfgate, nor 
Timotlieus.it Hncldcy in tlic Hole, ha\c 
“ any manner of ciTcd : nor both of them 
“ together bring Horneck to common ci- 
“ vility.” “ 'That's a 'Mob niill.dtc ” (hdd 
Cornelius vc.y wat.mly) ; “and, to riuve 
it fo, 1 ji.ive lien* .i fir all lii.i ol' my 
“ o.vii, framed, llrnnq, .i:id tuiu-.i, .if ter 
“ file .incicnc manner. I cm pl/v Ionic 
“ fiagments of Lefnian ttm.s, , nd 1 uilh 
“ i were to try them updn the moll p.d- 

“ fionatc cieatures alive.” “ You iic* 

“ ver had a better oppoi tiinity (lays AN 
“ bertus),iOi yondei are tw o appl'’-\s'.)mvn 
“ fcoldiii.*, and jiid leady to unco’.f one 
“ another.” With ih.it ^'' rnelius imdi el* 
fed as he was, jumps out .mo his b.i'.euny, 
J.is i\ia ill li.ind,in hi) lllpjxns tvi'di his 
bicaclies lian<;ing down to lii) .inLles .i 
liocking iij'on ib . lu .id, .ind \'..iillco,u of 
nuirrc;, -coiouri d 1 III*.!' u 'on !il‘. body : He 
loucb.d ill. lyi.i \»rJi .1 very unwlu.d loit 
or .111 h •rj'Cgi itur.i, nor weieJns lioir s 
fru.li.itvd. d ii; o~\A co/aip.ig , t.ic in.couili 
i lilt ume-'.t, llr* ll . .ing n: Is ol' the m.in, and 
ol the iiuilic, die.v the ea' s and eve*, ol the 
whole mob that were got .ihont tlr* tw o fe- 
male champions, .ind .it l.id irf tiie co.nib.i- 
tanls themlelvcs. 'I'liey .di aiipro-acaed the 
b.'Icony, in as clofe attention as Urpireushs 
full audience of cattle, or that of .in Italian 
opera, when fome f.ivourite air is jull a- 
vvakened. 'This fuelden elVeft of his mufic 
encouraged him mightily ; and itwas ob- 
ferved he never touched his lyre in fuch .a 
truly chromatic and enhain.onic manner, 
as upon that occafion. 'The mob i.iughed, 
fung, jumped, danced, and uied many odd 
geftures; all which he judged to be eaufed 
by the various drains an. I modulations. 
“ Mark (quoth lie) in this, the power of 
« the Ionian ; in that you fee the effcdl of 
** the Aiolian.” Butina little time they 
began to grow riotous, and threw ftoncs: 
Cornelius then withdrew, but with the 
greatell air of triumph in tlic world. “Bro- 
** ther (faid he) do you obierve I have 
mixed, unawares, too much of the Phry* 
« gian ; I might change it to the Lydian, 
*• and (often their lioious tempers ; But it 
" is enou^rh: learn from this famplc to 
“ fpeakwith veneration of ancient mufic, 
*» II this lyre in my uulkiiiul hands can 
3H3 “ perforn 
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perform 


fach wonders, what mull it not 


‘‘ Ihivc done in tlioi'c of a Timotheus or a 
Terpander Having faid this, he re- 
tired with the utmod exultation in himfeif, 
and contempt of his brothcr ^ and, it is faid. 


Ll.aveJ that night with fuch ununial 
hnurrhtineG to hh family, that they all had 
rea/on to for fame ancient Tihiccn to 
enJm his temper. 

LOGIC. 

Martin's underllanding was fo totally j 
ininicrfed in fend bic objeds, that I^e dc- i 


“ Cornelius) how the fellow runs tW 

the predicaments. Men, 

« two, quantitas ; fair and black, Cak ' 

, “ fearjeant apd butcher, L '' f] 

, “ the other, ^.7/. et peffio ; fightincr, 

[ « dage, nbi; two o’clock, quaJo^Cw 

** and red breeches, fab/.wj/* 
fune time be warned Martin, that 
he now learned as a logician, be mufl for- 
get as a iritiiral philofophcr; that rhouc^Ji 
lie now ljught them that accidents when.\i 
in the fuhjed, they would find in time there 
was no fich thinp ; and that colour, taile, 


jiianded examples, from material things, of fmcll, lioat,and cold,vv ere not in the thinir 
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the abdr.h^fed ideas of logic : as for Crambe, 
he contented himfeif with the words ; and 
when he could but form fome conceit upon 
tlh'in, was fally fitlsficcl. Thus Crambe 
wouM tell his inllructor, that all men were 
not fingiihir ; that individuality could hard- 
ly be piedicaicd of any min, for it was 
commonly fiid, that a man is not the mine 
he was; that madmen are befide thein- 
ftdvcs, an I dri'ink^m men come to them- 
felves; vvliich ihcws, that few men jeivc 
tnat mod valuable logical endou nn nt. in- 
dividuality Cornelius told WlatOii tli.it a 
flioulder of mutton was an individuafwiiich 
Crambe ticni ‘d, fur he Imd feen it cut into 


but only piiantarms of our brains. Ho 
forced to let them into this fecrct, for idar- 
tin could not conceive* how a habit of chinc- 
ing inliercd in a danci'^g-madcr, when he 
did not dince; nay, he would demand the 
charavdci iilics of relation >. Crambe uf:! 
to help him cut, by tcllirig him, a cuekojf 
a lofnv^ gam Jtnr, a ’nan iliat ha 1 rot dims;, 
a youni; heir that v.cs kept flioit bv hiihi- 
tl'.t r, might be all ltm.n\ n by their count, 
iivince ; that, in thi . laa calc, the p.it-.'i'nn 
and himtion lea\ a tcry lenliblc impnilien 
in liie yct'ilu'n and ren eh’/ ’'r\ 'I'iic gw 'C- 
cd dilhviiltv \v<\^ v.!'en tliey ciinetotlr 
tenth medic.' ‘".cnt ; Ci ambe .I'di r.n d i: ’ 


commons, d’iiai’s tiue ((jnotli lire ok ■' r), 
but you never fiw it cut into fl'oildcm m' 
mutton: If it could (cpiotli Chamlie) it 
would be the moil lovely individual of the 
iiniverritv. When ho was told, a Ini')!! Lriac 
was tli.it v.’Iiicii was fubjji^l to acciJciitr ; 
then loldiers (vpioth Crambe)' arc the moll 
fubltantiad people in the woild. Neither 
wouKl he allow it to be a good definition 


Ifi-^ /.! v,\ moic a lublbi* ce t'-.n : 

v. as; ter id. clutlic.i could hct.cr lubi.d 
w itliout him, t'lan lie w itliouL his clothes. 

d/f Seat of tic Seal. 

In tills defign of Klaitin to iir/ellign^t 
t-e diieafes of the mind, he thougnt tv- 
t’ning lb ncccflary as an enquiry all. i d'‘ 
f: It of the foul ; in which at full, he b* 


of accident, th.it it could he prefent orab- 
fent witliout the delbmftion of tlie fubje<fl: ; 
jince there are a great m ipy accidents that 
dellroy the fubjeCfas burringdocs a houfe, 
and death a nan. But, as Uithat, Corne- 
lius infoirncvl Idm, that there was a natur.al 
death, and a logical deith; that though a 
man, after his r.ituial death, was not cap.i- 
ble of t’.ia lead parilli-oiiicv', yet he might 
Hill keep his flull amongd the logical pre- 
dicaments. 


boured under great uncertainties. honK- 
times he was of opiiiion that it lodgid i" 
the biain, fometimes in the Homach, a; ' 
fometimes in the hcait. Aftei w.ircis n: 
thought itabfuid to confine that roveiaiyi 
lady to one apartment ; which made hi.u 
infer, that Ihc Ihiftcd it according to the le- 
veral functions of lilb: The brain, was Nt 
ftadv, the h'. ai t her Hate-room, and the I’o- 
mach her kitchen. But, as he favv fever ! 
olfices of life went on at the fame time, i - 


Cornelius was forced to give Martin fen- 
fible im.gges. Thus, calling up the coach- 
man, he alkcd him what he liad feen in the 
bear-garden? I'hc man anfwered, he faw 
tw o men light a piize : one was a fair man, 
a ferjeant in the guards ; the other blacit, 
a butcher: the feijeant had red breeches, 
the butcher blue : they fought upon a Hage 
about four o’clock, and the ferjeant wound- 
ed the btftcher in the leg. “ Mark (quoth 


was forced to give up tliis hypothefis :u '• 
He now conjedured it was more fci <- - 
dignity of the foul to pci form feveral cpv- 
rations by her little mini (levs, the aninv-* 
fpirits ; from whence it was natural to ccr- 
elude, that Ihc refidcs in different parts, ac- 
cording to different inclinations, fexcs.ageo 
and profeffions. Thus, in epicures he Icat- 
ed her in the mouth of the flomach ; 
lofophers have her in the brain, fold-cr^ 
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heart, women in their tongues, fidlers 
n their fingers, and rope-dancers in their 
CCS. length he grew fond of the glan- 
lula pinealis, difre(Slipg many fubje^b to 
ind out the diflerent figure of this gland, 
iom whence he might difeover the canfe 
)f the different tempers in mankind. He 
'u sported that in fadious and relllcfs-fpi- 
ii:cJ people, he ihould find it fiiarp and 
painted, allou ing no room for the foul to 
repcle herfclf; that in quiet tempers it was 
linooth, and fofr, affording to the foul, 
.IS it were, an cafy cufliion. He wau con- 
r.imcd in this by obferving, that calvci^ and 
philofophcrs, tygers and Ibitcfmcn, foxes 
.i.id Oiarpers, peacocks and fops, cock- 
le irrows and coquettes, ino:ike\ ■; and 
players, courtiers and fp inicl*:, m )!es and 
n'lieti, exaitlly rcfcmble ( ne another in the 
ccnlormation of the pineal gland. He did 
nne doubt hkcwife to find the fame leleni- 
aiance in highwaymen and conquerors: In 
trJerto fatisfy hirnfelf in w h.ch, it was, 
tliit he purchafhd the bo ly of one of the 
frJl i'pecies (as liath been hefojc i elated) 
at ’f) burn, hoping in time to have the hap- 
l'i!ie(j of ore of the huier too under his 
anaionucal knife. 


from the mechanical compofition of the 
whole animal. ' Pope, 

^34* Tiivcrf.iy of Qcniufes , 

^ I (hall range thefe confined and Icfs co- 
pious gcnlules under proper claifes, and 
(the better to give their piduics to the 
leader) under the names of animals offonic 
fort or other; u hereby he w ill l^e enabled, 
at the firll fight offueli as lhalldail y come 
forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors tocoinpaie them. 

1 . 'The h'h ing Filhes : I helc are writers 
who now and then rife upon their fins, and 
(ly out of tlie profound; but their wings 
are foon dry, and they drop down to the 
bottom. G.b. A.H. C. (j. 

a. d'he Swallows are nuthois that arc 
eternally fhiinniing and iiuttering up and 
down; but all their agility i-> employed to 
catch fii.s. r..T. W. F.' Lord H. 

3. I'he OlLichcs arc fuch, whofe hcavi- 
ndb raicly peiinit.s them to r.iiie rhemfclvcs 
from the giound; their wing, are of no 
ule to lift tlicni up, and tin ir motion ii) be- 
tween flying .'.nd walking; but then they 
I un very (ad. f>. F. L L. The lion. 
L.H. 


7'/’/ Son! a fuality^ 

'I'his is caiily anfwcrcd by a familiar in- 
fancy. In every jack there is a meat- 
quality, whicii neither rcfidcr, in 
invi V, nor in the weight, nor in any par- 
tJ 'y'rr w'lieel in the jaclr, but is the lefult 
(Ji the whoL‘ compofition : fo, in an ani- 
t*'.], the felf-coafcioiifncfs is not a real 


’^ ity inherent in one being, (any more 
than iiieat-roalling in a jack) Imt the rclult 
Icvcral modes or qualities in the fame 
f dyy<d. As the fly, the wheels, the chain, 
^ weight, the cordc, fee. make one jack, 
t'le Icvcral parts t-f the body make one 
^ ^unal. As perception or coufciiaifncfs is 
f-' I to be inherent in this aniinal, fo is 
inaat-roailing fiiid to be inherent in the 
As fenfation, reafoning, volition, 
Juniory, cVc. are the (everaT modes of 
^ -inking ; fo reading of beef, roafiing of 
^yutton, roailing of pullets, geefe, tuikeys, 
'■'-c. are the feveral modes of meai-ioalL 


general quality of mcat- 
^■'^alting, with its leveral modifications, as 
lo beef, mutton, pullet-. Sec. does not in- 
"‘J'e in any one part of the jack ; fi) nei- 
l-'.cr docs confeioufnefs, w'iih its feveral 
^odes of fenfation, intclledion, volition, 
inhere in any one, bu; is the refult 


4. 7 dic Parrots are titcy ilint rcj'eat 
another’s wou]->, in (uch a I'oai fo odd 
voice, as mal:cs them Iccm their own. 
VV. B. W.li. C. C. Ihc Reverend 

D. D. 

5. Tlic Didappers are authors tliat keep 
tlic infi*i\'es long out ofnglir, underwater, 
and come up nowand lien v. Iieie you Iim/I: 
expected them. L, W. G.D. iTq. 'Flio 
Hon. Sir W. Y. 

6. The Porpoifesare unwieldy and big; 
tlmy put all I’.cir numbers into a great tur- 
moil and temped : but whenever tliey ap- 
pear in plain light (w'lrdi is feMora) they 
arc only lhapelels and ugly inonlters. L D, 

G. G. 1. O. 

7. 7 'lic Frogs arc fuch as can nJ'Jicr 
walk nor (ly, but can leap and bound to ad- 
miration: they live generally in the bottom 
of a ditch, and make a gr^nat node when- 
ever they thrud their heads above water. 

E. W. L.M.'Efq. 7 . D. Gent. 

8. The Eels are obfciirc authors, that 
wrap thcmfelves up in their own mud, but 
are mighty nimble and peic. L. W, 
L.T. P.'M. General C. 

9. The d'ortoifes are (low and chill, and, 
like padoral writers, delight much in gar- 
dens: they have for the mod part a fine 
embroidered (hell, and underneath it, a 

3 H 4 heavy 
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heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. . The men at clubs ; the clUnhs, or . 
Ri^rliiHon. E. ot'S. half w,ords, of mimllers 


'J'hcfc me ihc chief cimraflcnihcs 
the Bethos: nn i in cjch o/thde kinds u 
have the com (o It to be bkded with fun- 
ovy auil luanifuld choice fpiiits in tliii our 
j/lund. 

ft /W yfBvimccmenf cf thg Bathos, 
Thubhavel (my dear countr) men) uith 
incredible pains and di'ligencc, difcovcjed 
the hidden fouices of the Bathos, or, as 1 
may fay, broke open the abyfles of this 
great deep. And having now ellabli filed 
good and wholefornc laws, what remains 
but that all true moderns, with their utmoll 
mighn^do proceed to put the lame in exe- 
cution ? In order x\ iicrcto, I think I lliall, 
in the Iccond place, highly deferve of my 
country, by propofing fuch a Ichcme, as 
may lacihtaie thi^ great end. 

As our number confcliedly far fupe- 
rior to that of the enemy, there leems 
nothing wanting but u i.inimityamcng rair- 
felves. Jt is therefore humbly Oifeud, that 
all and cveiy individual of the Bathos do 
cniei into a fnm aftbeiation, and inoorpo- 
lateinto one regular body; u hetecd'eveiy 
member, even the meanelh, will It-ir.e-way 
contribute to the fupport of the whole; in 
like manner ns the weakell reeds, \vhen 
joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end out art ought to be put upon 
the fame foot with other arts of this age. 
The vail improvement of modern m.inu- 
faflures arileth from tlieir being divided 
into feveinl branches, and parcelled out to 
feveral trades : for inlbincc, in cioCk mak- 
ing, one anill makes the balance, another 
the fpiing, .mother the crown-wheels, .a 
f. urth tlic cafe, and the principal work- man 
puls all together: to this occonomy we owe 
the peifed’on of our modern watches; and 
<loubtlers we alfo might that of our modern 
poetry and rhetoric, were the leteral parts 
iiranched out in the like manner. 

Nothing is more evident, than that di- 
vers pcrlons, no other way lemaikable, 
have each a llrong dirpofuion to the forma- 
tion of fomc paicicular trope or figure. 
Arillotle faith, that the hyperbole Is an or- 
nament fit loi young men of c]uality ; .ac- 
cordingly we find in thofe gentlemen a 
wonderful propenfity towards'it, which is 
juarvel'Oufiy improved by travelling: fol- 
diers ,ilfo and leamcn are very h.appy in the 
iame figure. 'I’he pcriphrafis or circum- 
locution is the peculiar talent of country 
tarmcis ; the proverb and apologue of old 


the nyofiopcfis, cf counicis; 
snd uimiinitjon, cfkdks, uhiftieht' 
backbiters; and the anadiphih, 
nwn criers and haw kers, who, by rcdoihl'i" 
the i: me words, perfuade people to 
their oyders, gicen /ladings, or iku h i'. 
iads Epithets may be found in g / cat pK i.^v 
at Bilbngigate, larcalm and iiony IcMrua 
upon the water, and rjie epipiioiunu ir 
exclamation tiequcntly Bean ihe 1 h r- 
garden, and as frequently from the ‘ Ha,r 
Jiim’ of the Hou'e of Common^. 

Now each man applying his whoh't'i.: 
and geniiisupon his particular figui c, v'.oi,'-' 
doubtlel^ attain to perfection: and uic, 
each bccime incorporatetl and fr.can i ) 
tile 1 . cicly (.IS hath been propoied) a \\ o 
or oratC'i would have no more to do huia 
fend to tlie paiticular liadeis ineacli ]:i 
to the ir.i laphoiill for his allegoiies, to t’ . 
fifnilc - m.ikcT ibr Ihj compai ifons, to t ; 
irenill fir his f.ucafms, to the apojiljt''"';- 
matilf lor his icntences, ^xc. ; wheico. ,i 
dedicationor Ipeech would be compuicJ !ii 
a nKmuaii, the fujieiior .irlill having i* - 
thing to do but to put tugeilicr all n.t 
mate! inis. 

I the.efoie pK'pofe tliat there be cc.i,- 
tib'cd, wiJi ail convenient difp.itch, at i! r 
public exp. nee, a rheloiical ciielf ol dr.i\.- 
CIS, C('nlilii.ig ( f ihrcc lloiies; the hiei.i't 
for the debbeiMiiie, the midd'e for tl.e d - 
monlhative, and the low ell for llie judici. !. 
'I'hcfelhall he lubdi vided inlnloci or places 
being repofitoiics lor matter and aigumcia 
in the level al kinds ofoiatioii or wilimp; 
an<J every drawer lhall again be fubdii I'hd 
into cells, reCembling thofe of cabinet.', ha 
rarities. The .''partincnt for peace tr i.rr, 
and that of the libeity of the prels, inns in 
a vci v few days he filled wd:h feveial ai- 
guments pcrfe<^tlv new; and the viiupeia- 
ti\e partition w ill as cMfily be replcr.ill -d 
with a moll choice collcdion, cntiiely d 
the growth and manufa«iture of the prciei t 
age. Evciy compofer wdll loon Lc taugnt 
the ufe of this cabinet, and iiow' to man. 
all tlic icgilicrs of it, vs Inch will be diawn 
out much in the manner of thofe in aa 
organ. 

'Ehe keys of it mull be kept in honed 
hands, by fomc reverend prelate, or vali.a't 
oKiccr, of unqueftionablc loyalty and aiiec- 

t i 0 n to e V e r y p r e fe n t e ll a b 1 i 111 m e n 1 1 n c h u r c !i 

and Hate ; which will fulhciently guard 
againll any mifehief wdiich might ctlai' 
wile be apprehended from it. 
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■ yS being lodged in luch hands, it may 
K .u dilcretion let out by the clay, to fe- 
Kral great orators in both heufes ; from 
IfluTxv it is to be hoped much profit and 
Lia mil accrue to our fociety. 

Dedications and Panegyrics, 

\ovv of what necefiity the foregoing 
prri.J may prove, will appear from this 
jnr,;e con fide ration, that nothing is of 
ccHircquence to the fuccefs of our 
vvoiks as fpeed and difpatch. Great pity 
i:i>, that folid brains aie not, like other 
j,/pl ho.lies, conllanily endow cd with a vc- 
I,, it', 'in finking proportionable to their 
J • i - 'li Is ; for It is with the flowers of tiie 

as witli thofe of nature, which, if 
tnociieful gaulencr brings not halHly to 
in.iihv'i in tJie mornint^, m ;li unprohtnbly 
) ;;l!i .I'.v.l V, itjier Iv'torc night. Ami cif 
<»!! Oil! pi'wduoiions noiao is io llioit-hvcd 
.I'tiie il ‘dxation and panegyilc, v.hichaic 
I f ■ i but the piaile of a day, and hjcome 
[ I ill iu'\t lUtcily uleiefs, iinp:opei, inde- 
cent, and falie. This is the inoic tobeja- 
riKwttd, inafmiich as thefe two .lie tiic foits 
■' ''ieoa in a m.'inrer depen !s that picht, 

'• ' ich imdt iHll be rcmcnibeicd to be tliC 
rap end ofoui w riters and fpcakeis. 

Vv e iliali c!u*icfore employ this chapter 
r i’acu mg the quiekell method of coin- 
]' <ng iliem ; after Wi’iic'i we will teach a 
' yt - ay to epic po-'tiy. And tliefe being 
hhc'ily the woik', cd moll impoitancc 
a d oiiiictilty, it is picfumcd we m ly leave 
led to eadi autiior’s own leainino or 
I'l.ytme. 

hirll of Pancgvric. Every man is ho- 
‘ ‘' iiubh*, wiio is lo by law, cnitcan, or title. 

I ‘‘C public are bettci judges of what is ho- 
J'Oiii.ilde than pilvatc men. 'f’lie virtues 
I’' great men, like thofe of plants, aie in- 
•d’rnt in them, whether taey aie exerted 
cr not ; and the more ilrongiy inheient, the 
''“’'•5 they aie exerted; as a man is the 
y rich, t!ie lefs he fpends. All great 
^'iiMilcrs, without either pnv<.te orccconc- 
y '■ fd virtue, .ire virtuous by their foils, 
and generous upon the pub/lic m.o- 
j piovidcni upon public fupplies juil 
'}■ r-hviag puhUc Intcicfl, courageous and 
g.'innimous by the fleets and aimics, 
^^^.i. nificent upon the public cxpcnccs, and 
h ‘-'dent by public fuccels, I'hev have by 
• '-iroliice a right to a lharc of the public 
j of virtues ; befide-, they uie by pre- 
jh'tien immemorial inverted in all tliece- 
virtues of tiicir predecclfors in the 


fame nations, cfpeciallt' thofe of their own 
anccllors. 

As to what arc commonly called the co- 
Jouis of honourableand (lilhonourable, they 
are various in dirterent countries ; in this, 
they are blue, green, and red. 

but, forafmuch as the duiv w e owe to the 
public doth often lequirc th.Jt we fliould put 
lome things ma llrong light, .and thrisw a 
ihade oyer others, 1 lhall cxpl.dn the method 
of turning a vicious man into.i hcio. 

I he firlLand chief rule is the golden rule 
of transformation; which confills in con- 
verting vices into their bordeiing viitues. 
A man who is a fpendthrift, and" will not 
pay .a jull debt, may li.ive his iiijuilice 
traiufoimcd into hbei.ilitv; cow ardice may 
be inetamorpholed into j-riklenee; intern- 
pcnincc into O()od n.itu.e .iiul gcod-fello'vi, . 
ihip ; coiruption into p.ui ii'tilin; .ind lewd- 
ne.'s into tendernefs .trd fa.ili.y, 

1 he fecond is the i il.'o) contiarle'-. It 
is cci tain the lef> a m.in is t mined wathaiiv 
viitiie, tiie iiioie nei i! he l .is to have it 
plcntifuliy bellowed, ei] ctiallv ihofe good 
(jLialities of which the W'oihi gciicrallv 
believes he has none at all: for wliowill 
thanl: a man foi giving him that which lie 
has ? 

'1 he reverfe of theie ]m. eepts will ferve 
foriatirc; wherein we .ae w, u iciiiaik, 
tint wholo lofeth his place, or h^eoines out 
of favour with the govei iiinctu, hath foi- 
felted Ins jhnic in public piaifo and honour. 

'i Jierefore tJie tiuly public-l’pii ited writer 
ought in duty to lit ip him whom the go- 
vtinmcnt hath llrippeii; which is the le.il 
poetical jullicc of this age. Eor a full col- 
Jcidion of topics and epiihets to he uled in 
the piai.e and difpraile of minillei ial .ind 
unminillcrial perfons, I rTer to our rlieto- 
jical cabinet; concluding with an caniclt 
cxhoi t.ation to all my brethren, to ohferve 
til j precepts here laid down ; the neghaH of 
winch has cort feme of them their eais in 
a pillciy. 

Af Pccipe to make an Epic Poem, 

An epic poem, the ciitics agree, is the 
greatert woik human nature is capable of. 
They have alieady laid down many me- 
chanical rules for compofitions of this fuit, 
hut at the fame time they cut off almoll all 
undertakers from the poflibility of ever per- 
fb;mingihem; for the firll qualification 
tliey unaninioufly require in a poet, is a 
geniuk. 1 (hall here endeavour (for the 
benefit of my countrymen) to make it 

manifeif, 
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manifcil, that epic poems may be made 
without a geniu-), nay, uithout iearning or 
much reading, 'f'his miifl ncceflardy be 
oh great ufe to all thole who confeis they 
never read, and ohwhom the world is con- 
vinced they never learn. - Moiicre oblei ves 
of making a dinner, that any man can do 
it v/ith money ; and if a profelTed cook 
cannot do without it, ho has his ait for no- 
thing ; the fame may be laid of jnnkmg a 
povP! : it is ealily brought about by him 
that lias a genius, but tiie Ikill lies in doing 
it witr.ont one. fn purfuance of tld . cna, 
I fhall preicnt tiie reader with a phHii a.nd 
lure re>.lpe, by which ary author in the 
Bathos may be c|ualiiied for this grand per- 
turmance. 

7’o ;Uiih' an Epic Poem, 

For the Fable, Ikake out ofany old noem, 
hilloiy-book, romance, or legend (for in- 
Banco, GeoHVy cf .Monmouth, ori)ca Be- 
lianis of Greece) thofe pai to of Ifoi y v nich 
afibrd moil fcope fur long dellriptiono : put 
llicfe pieces together, and thiow all thead- 
ventuics you fancy into one tale. 'Bhcn 
take a liero, whom you may chufc lor the 
found of his name, and put him in the niidll 
of thefc advcntuies : there let him woi k for 
twelve books ; at the end of which you may 
take him out, leady prepared to conqueror 
to marry; it being neceflarv that tire con- 
clufion of an epic poem be fortunaie, 

7 0 make an Epifode, lake any remain- 
ing adventure of your former colledion, in 
whicli you could no way involve your Jiero; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too 
good to be thiown away ; and it will be of 
ufe, applied to rmy otlicr perfon, who may 
be loll and evaporate in the courfe of the 
work, without the Icaft damage to thcconi- 
pofition. 

For the lEcral and Allegory. Thcfe you 
may c\cjafl out of the fable afccnvaids, 
at } our lei'dic : be fare you Brain them 
^^‘icicntly. 

Ft} the Manners. For thofe of the hero, 
take dll die bell qualities you can find in 
the iron Cv.Iebrarcd heroes of antiquity ; if 
they will not be reduced to a conhil ncy, 
lay ihem all on a he.ip upon him. But be 
fuie tlic v are qualilks whicii your patron 
would be tliougiit to have; and to prevent 
''ny milhike which the world m.iy be fub- 
i 'cl to, feleif from tiie alphabet thofe ca- 
}vaal letters that compofe his name, andfet 
them at the iiead of a dedication or poem. 
However, do not obferve the exadf quan- 
tity of tkcfi; virtues^ it not being dcttvmiucd 
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whether or no it be neceflhry for the 
cf a poem to be an honell man. for th* 
under-characlers, gather them from honier 
and Virgil, and change the names as 
cafion ferves. 

Per the Machhi v. T ake of dci ties, nr k 
and female, as many as you can uic: Icpi. 
rate them into two equal parts, and kevp 
Jupiter in the middle : let Juno put iurn la 
a I'ernicnt, and Venus mollify iam. Re. 
member on all occafions to malte uk u 
volatile Mercury. If you have need of t’c. 
vils, draw them out of Milton’s Parnciii., 
and extrabl your fpirits from 'j’i,; 

life of thefe machines is evident : fince rs 
epic poem can poinbly luufil'l witlunit tlieni, 
the wdfell way is to referve tliem (oi jour 
greatefi neceffides. WJreu you cannot ex- 
tricate your hcio Iiy any human means, cr 
yomfelf by your own wit, icek relief ho i 
iieavcn, and the gods will do your bufinci) 
very leadily. Ihiis is according to thcci- 
recl prefciipdon of Horace, in his Art ci 
Poetry : 

Ncc dens iiiterfit, nili dir;nus vnidice nodus 

iiitrdti il.— • 

That is to fay, A poet fliould never cf I 
“ upon the gods for their alTillance, but 
“ when he is in great perplexity.” 

For the Defn-iptions. For a tempell 
Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auller, and Borca.. 
and call ih:m t-igcther in one verier ncU 
to thcfe of rain, lightning, and thunder (the 
h^iideil you can) (luan'tumfjificit'y mix your 
clouds and billows well together till thev 
foam, and thicken your defeription here 
and iliere with a quickfand. Brew vour 
tcmpcil well in your head, before you let 
it a -blowing. 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity of 
images and deferiptions from Ilomerh 
Iliad, with a fpicc or two of Virgil ; "uM 
if there remain any overplus, you may lay 
them by for a ficirmilh. Sealon it vacil 
with fmdes, and it will make an excellent 
battle. 

P'or a burning town. If fuch a dcfcrip- 
tlon bcncccifary (becaufc it is certain tlicre 

one in Virgil) old 'Froy is ready bur. t 
to your hands : but if you fear that wo -l-i 
be thought borrowed, a chapter or two of 
the Theory of the Conflagration, well cii- 
cumflanced and done into verl'e, will be a 
good fuccedancum. 

As for fimilies and metaphors, they 
be fsund all over the creation ; the rno.- 
ignorant may gather them : but the dif-' 

cufty 
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c iltvis in applying them. For this advifc 

wiih >our booklellcr. Pope. 

^ P'he Dufy of a Clerk. 

No fooner was I eletfled into my office, 
[-It I laid afide the powdered gallantries 
of mv youth, and became a new man. I 
coniidered myfelf as in fome wile ot'cccle- 
jiallical dignity; fince by wearing a band, 
whicli i’ no Imall part of the ornament 
efour clergy, I might not unworthily be 
tlecmcd, as it were, a (bred of the linen 
\ei'lmcnt of A.iron. 

'J'liou inay’d conceive, O reader, with 
y!nt concern I perceived the eyes of the 
cotn.Mggation fixed upon me, when J lirll 
to'h iny j'Uce at tl.e feet of tJie priell. 
Wnen 1 4 'ailed tlie pfalm, how did my 
\oicc (jU ivcr for fear! and wlicn 1 ariayed 
M/ (houlucis ol the minifler with tliC lur- 
[ lic how did ir.)' joints tremble under me! 

J 1.:k 1 niihin myielf, “ Hemernber, Paul, 
“ t'UHi fHndi.ll; before men of high wor- 
•' Ihip-, the wile Mr. Jufuce Fieenian, the 
‘‘ gi i\'e Mr, Juilirc Tonfon, the good 
“ i-idy Jones, and the two viituous gen- 
‘‘ i!e\v(,inen lier daughters; nay, the great 
“ So I'i'.omas I'ruby, Kaight and Bero- 
“ net, ai'd my young mailer the IHljuiie, 
“ V. iiu Ih'iil one day lie leid of tlu', ma- 
“ I'a.” Nolu ilhlLuidiiig winch, it was 
i.'y good hap tf) .’.cguit myfelf to tiie 
l-V od Idiivr of LiU' vvlioie c ongregation ; 
hat ilic Lend forbid I fiuuld gloiy thcre- 
1 .'. 

# * # * 

I was determined to reform the mani- 
fold coiruptions and abufes .dudiliad cicpt 
ir.to the cliurch. 

hiril,* J was croecially fevere in whip- 
pa.gfonhdogi fiCM-i die temple, allexcept- 
ing tlic lap-dog of tlie g )od v. i low Ho'w- 
ard, a fober dog winch yelped no., nor 
there oAence in his mouth. 

^■-ccndly, I did even proceed to morofe- 
thoiigli fore againd my heart, unto 
focr babe^, in tcr.iii g from thf’m the half- 
apples whicii they privtly mut'dmd 
church. But verily u pitied me; mr 1 
te.rmmber the days of my youth. 

Phirdly, With the Lveat of my own 
hands I did make plain and fmooth the 
dogs-ears throughout our greet ibble. 

Fourthly, The pews anU benches, v\]',ich 
'verc formerly fwept but once In three years, 

• Caulcd every Saturday to be fw ept with a 
^’cloni, and trimmed. 

I'dthly, and laflly, I caufed the fnrplice 
lo be neatly darned, waked, and hdJ i;i 


frcfli lavendar (yea, and Ibmetinics to be 
fprinkled witli rofe- water) ; and 1 had great 
laud and praiie from all the neighbouring 
clergy, foiafniuch as no parilli kept the 
minifler in cleaner linen. 

♦ * ^ • # 

Shoes did [ make (and, if intreated, 
mend) witii good approbation. Faces 
alfb did 1 tlnave ; and 1 clipped the hair. 
Chiriirgcry alfo i praFtifed in the worming 
of dogs; hut to bleed advrniiujd 1 not, 
except the poor. ^Upon tliis my two-fold 
profclllon, there pafUd among men a merry 
tale, deleidable enough to be rche.irfed: 
How that, bedng overtaken with liquor one 
Saturday evening, I lliaved tlic prieil with 
Spanilliblackingfor fhocs iiillcad ofa w.aih- 
ball, and with lamp-black powdeicd his 
pen Iwig. But thefe were f.i) ings of men 
deligl.iing in their own eopc.'Its more tliari 
in the truth : for it is well known, that 
great was mv care and fall in thefe my 
craft . ; yea, 1 once had the honcur oftiim- 
miPi; oir 'I'iiomas himfejf, witliout fetch- 
ing blood. Ikhtlieimoie, I was fought 
ui,)to to geld tile I<ady jkance-) her ik-aniel, 
whiclinas uonl logoaihay : he was called 
'Fubv , that is lo fiy, d'ohias. And, tldully, 

1 \.as eiitudlod v. ii.’i a g(jg'"Ciis pe.ir of 
fho'Js oi t!'c foil ub,', to f'U .;n heel-piece 
te.eieon ; erd 1 lectived lucli o . ’uc Hiere- 
ftM-e, t’i, t it was f.iid ad ot. r I'e^ p i dh, I 
lilOil!'! be 3\ CCJliUliS ’ dijd e.M'') li ( 1 c n If) 
nu.i'd iho.s im- la. a.m God 

['ieieiic! A’l.cn. Av./. 

§ yC). C.uij-.' to /Ifi: ;'■,<( s. 

Montaigne ihi ik . i*" Ibme : . .'leHion up- 
on hum in natuie iii' li, that fevv people 
take cleiiy i't In feeing bealls eaiels or play 
logethei, but alincll ccery one is pleafed 
to iec them lacerate ard wm ry on'* aioth^T. 

1 am foi ry tins ten’per is beccine alnu ;l a 
diilirguilidtig c' atacler (d our oe.n nakvM', 
frcin tlic oldu vailon width is made by fb-- 
reigncis rd' cur beloved pa'dmes, bear, 
beating, Ctr..k-fgjaie.g, and the like. W.* 
iluaild lind it h.iril to vindh ate the df ffH-y- 
ing cf ary thing that has life, meicly (mt 
of w'antonnefs : yet in tl.is pnnciplc our 
childicn are bicd up; and. one of the full 
pleafurcs wc allow them, is the licence of 
infliiling pain upon poc'r ai imals : ajmoil: 
as foon as wc are fenfible what liie is oue- 
klvcs, we make it our fport to lake it fi cm 
other crea-turcs. I cannot but believe a 
\ my good ufe might be made of the fancy 
which clnldicn have for birds and infedts, 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who 
pcin iticd 
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pern: it ted them to her children, but re- 
warded or pnnilhed them as they treated 
them well or ill. This was no other than 
enterinp^ them betimes into a daily exercilc 
of humanity, and improving tlieir very di- 
vcrfion to a virtue. 

f fancy, too, fome advnntac^e might ''c 
taken of the common notion, that ’tis omi • 
nous or unlucky to dcliroy ibmc lort^ ot' 
birds, as fwallows and martin .. This opi- 
nio n rn i gh t pohi bl y a r I fe ii om th c c o n ri< 1 e n c c 
thefe birds Teem to put in us by building 
un<lcr our roofs ; fo that this is a kind ofvio- 
lation of the laws of hofpit'ility to minder 
them. As for Robin red- breads in p.'.r- 
ficular, it is not impiobablc they ovvc their 
feciirity to the old balhul of 'I'he cliildicn 
in the wood.” However it be, 1 dvm’t know, 
f iay, why tills prejudice, v/el I iinproted 
and carried as far as it would go, iniglit 
not be made to conduce to the p.cicrvntuni 
of many innocent creatures, widchare uou 
^'xpofed to all the wantonncls of an igiio- 
lant baibarity. 

There are other animih. that have the 
misfortune, for no manner of rc.ifon, to be 
trcatdd ns common cnemic'^, wlicrevcr 
found. The conceit tliat a cat lias nine 
lives has coll at lead nine U^'es in ten of the 
V. hole race of them : icarcc a hoy in the 
ilreets but has in thi-' point outdone Her- 
cules hlmfelf, wJu) was fa:noT> for Itilling 
a rnonller ili.u had but tluee lives. Whe- 
tlier the iinaccountable aniinofty ngaind 
this ufeful domrfl'C may be :iny caul'e of 
the general perf. ciilion of ou Is (w ho arc a 
fort of f .tther.'d cal.) or whether it he 
only an unrcafonablc picjue the rno joins 
ha\c taken to areii'''U'» eoiinten incc, I ilinll 
not dctcnr.ine : tliough I am inclined to be- 
lieve the founcr; ilnce L obierve tJie Idle 
rcafcai a' lodged for the dc(L'U'-'uon of 
frogs is bre iufe ilu y arc like tt-ads. Yet, 
nmuid nd the ndsro.tinn', of thefe im- 
fricndccl creatures, ’tis fornc happinefs 
that \\c htve not yet taken a fancy to rat 
them : for fiionM our couetrymen ivnnc 
upon the i’rencli never id little, ’tis not 
to be conceived to what unheard-of tor- 
ments, owls, cats, and iiogs may be}et 
refei \-ed. 

VVhv'u ue grow up to men, we have an- 
other fucccliion of fanguinai v fports ; in 
pariicuhir, hunting, f dare not attack a 
ciiverfion v'hich hasfijch authority and ciif- 
tnrn to fupport it ; but mull have Ic.ivc to 
he of opinion, that the agitation of that 
cvercife, with the example and number of 
tnc chafers, not a little contributes to refill 


thofe checks, which compafTion v.oullr- 
wiially luggell in behalf of the ara'-.'! 
puifued. Nor fiiall I lay, with Monf.v'S 
hleury, tliat this fport is a remain cf v. 
Gothic barhariiy ; but I mull ardm.'J-,^ . 
upon a certain cailom yet in ufe wit’, ■/ 
atjJ barbarous enough lo be derived f, •’ 
the GotJis, or even the Scythians : 1 n -: ^ 
that ravage coiriplinicnt our huntfir.e’ y,-. 
upon lubes rf quality, who aie p;cR,t,* 
the death of a ilag, wb.cn they pet 
knilc ill their hrmds to cut tlie thurr,! 
a lielplds, tiembiing, and weeping 
tuie. 

Qncnnqni* cruentus, 

Atquc linpioiauti iliiiii;.. — 

Hut if our (j-orts .arc clekriUTvc, r i 
gbirt‘‘'ny m.o’c fe, and in a inori* jir ,. 
I'lnn manner. L( bllers roalied ah', e, ; . ’ 
whipped to d ’..f’, fowls iewed up, a" ‘ 
tiinonit > ot e;a.r outi ngeous luxuiy, 1 'm. 
who (as Seneca e\piedl\s it) divide t’u , 
lii'cs brtw i -.i am anxious con'cience, .nr* . 
naufented ftom.acb, have a jidl rewroJ , 
tlwir gluttony m tb'' tliieafcs it brings ..! 
it: for jiuipTti fa\ages, like other wx 
bealK, fintl luaies and p-dlca in the | 

fions of Jifa, ami are alUiredi by tiiei; .n- 
])etiie to ihcii dehruebon. I knew notIn 
ino;c !lioc!:i:ig, tw hoi i id, tinin tlte x 

of one cf tb.eir kireliens cm eicd 'vl n bli (k!, 
and filled \ruh tiie c'l-. s of tlie cie.itUK.^ 
Cxjuring in toituixs. It give-) one an image 
of a giant’s den in a lomancc, b Ific'.c.! 
\Mih the I'cattered lieads a>ul in.ii g'd 
bin Ins of thofe who were llain by his ciu- 
eliy. 

§ 37 . P aft oral Co.'tie.ly. 

I have not attempted any thing of a 
pafbirvd couiedy, becaufe 1 think tic ii- '-’ 
cf our age will not relilh a poem of list 
fort. People feck for what they call vit, 
oil all fubjc'fls, and in all places ; not con- 
lidering that nature loves truth fo well, that 
It hardly ever admits of flourifhing. Con- 
ceit is to nature what paint is to beauty ; 
it is not only needlefs, but impairs wdiat it 
would improve. There is a certain ma- 
jclly in rimplicity> which is far above .all 
the quaintnefs of w it : infomuch thcit the 
critics have excluded wdt from the lolticd 
poetiy, as well as the lowcll, and fcibld it 
to the epic no Icfs than the pafloral. 1 
ihould ccJtainly difpleafc all thofe who are 
chaimed with Guarini and Bonarelli, and 
imimte Tafib not only in the fiinplicity of 
his tliouglus, but in that of the fable toi. 
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riirrifing dlfcoveries mould have phcc 
thc^mr/ of a paaoral comcSy, I believe 
^ cuU be inoie as:rceable to probability 
, them the eff'efts of chance than ot 
\cHon; inuigne not being very conhilent 
I'nh ihat innocence, which ought to con- 
’ U!te a (hepherd’s clriraiber. There is 
utai’ig in all the Aminta (as I remember) 
jjthapnjns by mere accident; iinlefs it 
ti'ic meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at 
'vfoantai'i, which is the contilvancc of 
l)i;'Vu-; and even that is the moil limpic 
f'h' world: the contrary is oblervible 
I’.i'ior I'ido, wlieic Corik'.i i^ iopeifeLf 
I nuitrefs of intiiguc, that the plot could 
' t have been brought to pafs w'ithoiU hv'i*. 

I ira inclined to think the pailoral comedy 
another dif.ulvaiuagc, as to the man- 
vr^: irs general defuni is to make u.-> in 
nc \sitl\ the innocence of a rural life, (b 
to introduce Ihepherds of a \icious 
a uadcr, mull in ibme mcafurc dehaie it; 

hence it may come to pafs, that even 
he \iituous charaklers will not ihinc fo 
n ’ch, for want of being oppofed to ihcir 
-catranes. 

§ 38 . /)r?r. 

Pivitarch, relating liow the Arhc’^ians 
.re ohhtred to abandon Athens in the 
n' of 'I'hcmilloclc;, Heps b icl: .mam out 
' the V. ly of his hiiht: s', imieiv to d. ili ibc 
t iaraentaliie Ciies .oil how lings cf the 
)r dogs they left behind. He m.ikes 
tntion of one, that ft)Ilo\ved his mailer 
v.-'hs the fea to SaLirnis, where he d.ed, 

' 1 was honouied with a tomb by tlie 
bu'.nians who 'gave the name of 'ihie 
kg’s Giave to that pair of the illn.d 
.v-ie lie was buri'\l. This refpecl to .1 
• 'e, ill the moil polite people in the w 01 Id, 
\e S' oblervable. A model n inllance of 
a.tit'jde to a dog (though wc have b;r 
■' iac'i) is, that the chief older of Den- 
‘U-: (now injurioufly called tlic order of 
I'dephaiit) was inilituied In memory {;f 
'-ndclity of a d(>g, named V/lld-brat, to 
ihcir Itings, who had been deferred 
Ills lubjci^s : he gave his order this 
yam, or to this cllefl (svhich Hill remains) 

‘ Tild-brat was fiitiiful.” bir William 
‘unilnill has told me a Hory, w'hich he 
•g^rd f.oin one that W''as prefent: King 
-uurlei 1 . biting w ith Tome of his court 
-"ing his troubles, adifeourfe arofe wh'-it 
"t of dogs deferved pre-eminence, and it 
' * ‘g on all hands agreed to belong eith t 
^ ^ fpaniel or greshounl, the king 
;d opinion on the part of the gr’ , - 


hound beennie (laid lie) ithasall the good- 
natuic of the otlmr without the fawiiing. 
A good piece of latire upon ho coni tier'', 
with which I will conclude nn’ dilcomfe of 
dogs. Call me acviiic, or what you ple?le, 
in revenge forallthi:. impertinence, 1 wiU 
he contented ; piovided vou W'ill butbe- 
li tve me, w hen I lav a bold word lor n 
Chriltian, in.u, of all dog‘', yow will find 
none moie f.iithful than, *" Voni.s, c^rc, 

. Jl:J. 

§ 39 . /.< 7.4 Mai) Jf\,} thj Men ague. 

T}>c mote I evamine iny n vn mind, the 
mote romantic 1 lind inyfelf. Me thinks 
it is a noble Ipiiit of contradiclion to fate 
and fortune, not to gi\c up thole that arc 
fnatched fiom us: but to Ibllosv them the 
more, the laither they aie leinovcd Irom 
the fenfc of it. Sure, ll.ittei never tra- 
velled fo fir as three thoiHhnd im'les; it 
is now only for truth, wlH:h ovti takes .ill 
tilings, to re.ach you at this diit.ince. ’ fis 
ager.eious pi xc of popery, thet put lues 
even thole who aie to be eteinally .'iblent 
into .mother world . vsheiher vou think it 
ri<Hu or wrong, you’ll own the \ cry c-V- 
tr i/ag.mce a fort of piety, i can’t he fa- 
tisfed with ll.ew lug llovs ers over S'on, .md 
b.uely lionoUiing sou as a thing loll; but 
mult cunlide; si/u .is a gloiloiis though re- 
mote l),'i ig, and be lemling add. die. aimr 
V )U. \ ou jiave c.iiiic 1 .i.' ay To imich of 

me. th.il svhat leinains is daily I.inguilhing 
and dying over my acs]u.unlaiice lu te ; ami, 

1 be'leve, in three oi four montlis more 1 
lh..il rnmi: ,\uuLt B ''ear .is good a place Ri, 
Covent-g.udcii. You may im.igine this 
i> i.Hlb ') ; but 1 .im re.ally fo Dr gone, as 
to tu!:<: plj.il'ire m icveries of this kind. 
L ’t them fiy I am romaniic; fo is cveiy 
one fiivl to be, that either .admires a fine 
tlHng, or does G.ie. On my confcience, as 
the V, oil 1 y.oes, 'tis h irdly wnitli any ho 
dy’s while to do one for the honour (;f it: 
glory, the only jiay ul gcneious actions, is 
now .as in p.iivl a^ other iuH ilcbts ; and 
neiiluT iVlis. iViaefarhmd, for immolating 
l.er lover, nor vou, loi conHaucy to ycjui 
lord, mult ever hope to be compared to 
Lucreti.a or Portia. 

I write this in fomo anger; for having, 
fincc you went, frequented tliole people 
moH, wlio fi'emed moll in your favour, I 
hc’rJ nothing tlsat concerned you ta.lltcd 
of fo often, as tli.it you vv'mt a say in a 
bl ick full-bottomed w'ig ; wlileh 1 did but 
alfcrt to be a bob, and was a r i .vercdi , “ Love 
i 3 blii.vL’* 1 .•*.:n perld.i 1 d yeur tg had 
‘ • ev^r 
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nffver AifTefcd this criticifm, but on the 
fcorc of your head, and the two eyes that 
are in it. 

Pray, when you write to me, talk of 
yourfelf ; there ii nothing I fo much defire, 
to hear of: talk a great deal of yourfelf; 
that fhe who I always thought talked the 
beft, may fpeak upon the bell fubjedl. The 
flirines and reliques you tell me of, no way 
engage my curiofity ; I had ten times ra- 
ther go on. pilgrimage to fee one fuch face 
as yours, than both St. John Baptill’s heads. 
I wifli (fince you are grown fo co\''etous of 
golden things) you had not onjy all the fine 
ftatues you talk of, but even the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar fet up, pro- 
Ttded you were to travel no farther than 
you could carry it, j 

The court of Vienna is very edifying. 
The ladies, with refpefl to their hufbands, 
feem to underhand that text literally, that 
commands to bear one another’s burdens: 
but, 1 fancy, many a man there is like IfTa- 
char, an afs between two burdens. I fhall 
look upon you no more as a Ciiriftian,when 
you pafs from that charitable couit to the 
land of jcaloufy. I expedt to hear an exad 
account How, and at what plvices, you leave 
one of the thirty- nine articles after an- 
other, as you approach to the land of in- 
fidelity. Pray how far are you got already ? 
Amid 11 the pomp of a high niafs, and the 
ravifiiing thrills of a Sunday opera, what did 
you think of the Jodtine'and difeipUne of 
the church of England/ Had you from 
your heart a reverence for Stcinhokl and 
Hopkins/ How did your Chriilian virtues 
hold out in fo long a voyage/ You have, 
it fceins (without paiTing the bounds of 
Chritlcndom) out-travelled the fin of for- 
nication ; in a little time you’ll look upon 
foijie others with more patience than the la- 
dies here arc capable of. [ reckon, you’ll 
time it fo well as to make your religion Lul 
to the verge of Chridendom, that {ou may 
difeharge your chaplain (as humanly re- 
quires) in a place where he may find'fome 
bufincfs, 

I doubt not but I fhall be told (when 1 
come to follow you through thel'e coun- 
tries) in how pretty a manner you accom- 
modated yourfelf to the culloms of the true 
Mulfulmen. They will tell me at what 
town you pradrifed to fit on the fopha, at 
what village you learned to fold a tuiban, 
where you Wvrs bathed and anointed, and 
where you parted with your black ful!- 
botu.m. How happy mull it be for a gay 
young woman, to live in a ccunf^' v^iicr’e 


the good bafliaw received 
of joy, how he was charmed wi J ^ 
agreeable manner of nronn.,.,,- 

words Allah and Muhamed; andl» 

neftly you joined with him in nC-' 
your friend to embrace that religion T 
1 think his objection was a ju!l one - 1 k.' 
was attended with fomc circumftanccu' 
der which he could not properly reprefr ' 
hts Britannic majefly. ^ 

LaRly, I fliall hear how, the firfi nie^, 
you lay at Pera, you had a vlfioncf Ma 
hornet’s paradife, and happily atvak- 
without a foul; from which blelTed 
ment the beautiful body was left at hi 
liberty to perform all the agreeable func 
tions it was made for. 

I fee I have cU'nc in this letter, as I of 
ten have done in your company; talka 
myfelf into a good humour, when I begc 
in an ill one: the pleafure of addrefling t 
you makes me run on ; and ’tis in you 
power to fhorten this letter as much as )o 
pleafe, by giving over when you pleuie 
lo i’ll make it no longer by apologies. 

Fc^i, 

§ 40. T/je Manners of a Boohfcllr, 

To the Eail of Burlington. 

My Lord, ^ 

If your mare could fpeak, Hic vioi:, 
give an account of what extraoidtf 
company fbc had on the road; which fii'Xt 
(he cannot do, I will. 

It was the entcrprifing Mr. Lintot, t.o 
redoubtable rival of Mr. I'onfon, 
mounted on a iione-horfe (no difagreahli 
conippaiion to your lordihip’s marc) over- 
took me in Windfbr-forcft. He laid, 
heard I defigned for Oxford, tiie i -' c- 
the Mufes; and would, as my bo(;kl^«i'-’'> 
by all means accompany methitlier. 

I afted him w^hero he got his hoih’ 
He anlwcrcd, he got it of his publllbci; 
“ For tint rogue, my printer (laid h'") 
“ difappointed me : 1 hoped to put Inni i’- 
‘‘ good humour by a treat at the taver , 
“ of a brown fricallbe of rabbits, wlnc ' 
“ coli two (hillings, with two quails 
wine, befides my convcrlation. ItliouC • 
“ myfelf cock-fure of his horfe, whid > ' 
“■ readily promifed me, but faid that 
** Tonfon had jull fucli another dclig"! 

“ Cambridge, expelling tlat*.’ 

“ the copy of a new kind of Horace ’ 
« Dr.——; and if Mr. Tonfon went, b' 
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rre-engageil to attend him, being jog on apace, aod I’U tbkk IS bird ^ d 
llfhAve the printing of the faid copy. can. ' • 

^ r 1 fkio SilonceenfuedforafuIlhourtafterwhicA 


So in Ihort, I borrowed this ftone- 
fe of my publither, which he had of Mr. Lintotiugg’d the reins. Hopp’d ihort, 
Jr Oldmixon for a debt ; he lent me, and broke out, “ Well, Sir, how far jiavc 

h L « you gone?’* I anfwercd Seven miles. 

Z— ds! Sir,’* faid 


, 00 , the pretty boy you fee after me : 
he was a fmuuy dog yefterday, and cott 
me near two hours to wafti the ink off 
his face : but the devil is a fair-condi- 
tioned devil, and very forward in his 
catcchife : if you have any more bags, 
he (hall carry them/' 

, i thought Mr. Linpt’s civility not to 
L negleaed ; fo gave the boy a fmall bag, 
lontaining three Hiirts, and an Elzevir Vir- 
■11 ; and mounting in an inftant, proceeded 
,n the road, with my man before, my cour- 
irons ftationer befide, and the aforefaiJ 
jevil behind. 

Mr, Lintot began -in this manner: — 
f Now, damn them I what if they ihould 
‘ put it in the news-paper how you and I 
‘ went together to Oxford? what would 
‘ I care? If I diould go down into Suf- 
‘ fex, they would fay 1 was gone to the 
' fpeaker ; but what of that ? If my fon 
' were but big enough to go on u ith the 
' bufmefs, by G — d I would keep as good 
‘ company as old Jacob.” 

Hereupon 1 enquired of his Ton. T’hc 
‘ lid (fays he) has fiac parts, but is fonie- 
' what fickly; mucfi as you arc — [ fpaie 
' for no'.hing in his education at Wellinin- 
' llcr. Pray don’t you think Welbninllcr 
^ tobe the bedfchool in England? Moil 
‘ of the late minidry came out of it, fo did 
* many of this miniilry; I hope the boy 
' will make his fortune.” 

Hon’t you dcfign to let him pafs a year 
at Oxford ; 'Eo wbat purpofe? (f\ld he) 

“ the univerfuies do but make pedants, 
*’ and 1 ivitcnd to breed him a man of buU- 
“ uefs.” 

As Mr. Lintot was talking, I obferved 
Ic iat uneafy on his faddle, for which I 
c^prefled fomc folicitude. Nothing, lays 
he, I can bear it well enough; but fince 
’te have the day before us, metluni>'s it 
V'OuiJ be very plcafant for you to reil a- 
whjle under the woods. When we were 
alighted, “ Sec here, what a mighty pretty 
kind of Horace I have in my poclrct ! 
“ what if )oa amufed yourfclf in turning 
ati ode, till we mount again ? Lord I it 
“ you plealeJ, what a clever mifccllany 
“ might you make at your leifurc hours!” 
I'crhaps 1 may, faid 1, if we ride on; the 
^'OUon is an aid to my fancy; a round 
J ret very much awakens my ijiriis: then 


-ds! Sir,” faid Lintot, I thought 
« you had done feven ftabz.as. Oldlivoith, 
*<' in a ramble round Wimbicton hill, would 
** tranflatc a whole ode in half this time, 
ril fay that for Oldfworth (though 1 loll: 
by his Timothy’s) he tianllates an ode of 
Horace the quickell of any man in Eng- 
land. J remember Dr. King would write 
verfos in a tavern three hours after he 
“ could not fpoak : and there's Sir Richard, 

“ in that rumbling old clvirint ('f his, be- 
“ tween Flect-ditch and St. Giles’s pound 
** fliall make you half a job.” 

Pray, Mr. Lintot (faid I) now you talk 
of tianflators, what is your method ofma- 
naging them? « Sir, (replied he) thofe are 
theYaddert pack of rogues in tl.c world; 
in a hungry hr, they *11 fwear they undcj- 
« Hand all the l'ipgi\<gc\s hi tlie univcrlV : 

« J have knotvnone of them tiiAC down :i 
Greek book iiron mv counter, .mil cry, 
Av, tlils is h(’bie\.', 1 muil: le.id it fiom 
« the letter cud. Dv G — d, I can never 
“ be lure in ihefe fcMow ^ ; fm j neirl'T 
‘‘ unileiiland Creek, Lafan ikir'e'', -.u'r 
“ jo'iian myfdf. Put tliis is nr> , i 
“ agree wjt.h them for ten dill!' , r 
Ihcet, with a povifo, tiuu 1 v. ib J.o, j 
ihcir doings coirecled by win m I y'e.M', : 

« fo [>/ One or ot e'r ll'ey me k-l ei li'i 
« to L:ie tiucfcnlo ef an.iuthor; my judg- 
“ ment yising ti:c negalivc to .ill v<y 
tranlkYorw” Put how are you lecieo 
thole ro: icAoiS in if not impoi “ upo ) ^ i-u * 
Why, I yu .1)1) civil genllenMn ('-.pe- 
“ ci.'Hv eny Sco'ti ''mAi'i) tint comes i '> 
“ niv fi. >p, to r. ait tlie m:ptruil to o -' aa 
Piigblh; by tins j kiuw wlicihn* in/ 
t' o)i'!itor be dciicient, .ind w'lwth.i ley 
*' coiuHo'* mcifts liis money or m r. 

I’ll tell you wb.it h.ippc m\\ to me ^ .H 
“ mo’.th; i'bagured wah S-- — U-: a 
nenv verkon of Lucreliun to pnb]i:!i 
“ againd Tonfon’ .: agiucii'.g to ['ay the 
author fo many frolb at Ins prodecing 
fo nany lines. He, made agre.it p:q- 
« grels in a veiy fhort time, and 1 gave it 
‘‘ to tlie corredor to compare with the 
Latin; but be went diredby to Creech’s 
« tranilation, and ibund u the lame, word 
for word, .all but the frll page. 
what d’ye think I did? I a: reded the 
t:...i‘kW;r fa. a cheat; nay, ani I Hop- 
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“ ncd the corrector’s pay too, upon this got to Oxford, and paid a vifit tn 
« proof, that he had made ufe of Creech Carleton at Middleton. ' °®y!or; 
« inflead of the original.’^ ' ^ The converlations I enjoy her. 

Pray tell me next how you deal with to be prejudijeed by iny pen, 
the critics ? Sir (faid lie) nothing more fares from tJiem only to be cqu, De l f!" 
“ eafy. I can filcnce the moil formidable I meet yoor lordlhip. IhopV h^ V?* 
of them; the rich ones with a ftiect a- days to cad myfelf from yom 1 1.*'' 
** piece of the -blotted manufeript, which your feet. 

colls me nothing; they’ll go about with /• • • ^ ’ 

** it to their acquaintance, and fay they j 4^* ejatption of a Coiwtrj l^ccu 
“ had it from the author, who lubinitted To the Duke of Buckingh.nn. 

to their correClion : this lias given fome In anfwcr to a letter in which he ii.c!c;.i 
of them fuch an air, that in time they the defeription of Buckingiam-Ia-" 
** come to be confulted with, and dedi- written by him to the D. of S!i. 

cated to, as the top critics of tin* to\\ n. Pliny was one ot ihole few author^ v'o 

— As for the poor critics. I’ll give you had a warm houfe over his head, 
one in/hnee of my managc.mcrn, by houfes; as appears by two of lib 
which you mavguefs at the rclL A lean I believe, if any of his conte.vpoi !^ 
man, that looked like a very good fcho- tiwrs diiril have informed the public wiat 
** Inr, came to me t'other day ; he tiviu'd they lodged, we fhould have founJ :'ij 
over yor.r ifonicr, /hook lub head, ilnug- g.iw^’ts 0 / Rome as \\ cll inhabited t.lw,: 
ged up his IhoulJcrs, and pilhed .li cx erv ol flect-ftrect ; but ^tis dangerous to 'a 
** line of it: One would nonder (i >> •> he) creditors into fuch a fccret ; thcichoc wc 
at the llrange prefujoption o/'{( rre. men; may prcfuinc that tlien, as well as at/, a- 
Homer is no fuch eafy taf'i, ihn every davs, nobody knew where they lived b.,: 
tripling, every v'cihller — He n;is going the ii bookfcllers. 

on, wlicn my wife called to dim. Ci — Sir, It feems, that when Virgil came d 

“ faid J, will you pleafc to eat .1 piece of Rome, lie had no lodging at all ; he fnl 
beef with me? Vr. Lintot (faid lie) introduced hindllf to Augullus by .1 
** I am f rry you lliould be at the expence epigram, beginning AWae phut toia-—v\ 
“ of this great book; 1 am really eon- ol)leivau()n w'hich probably he hati 1 ■ 

** cerned on your account — -jir, I am much made, unicfs lie had lain all night in 111 : 
** obliged to ycu: if you can dine upon a llrcet. 

** piece of beef, together with a fiicc of Where Juvenal lived, wc cannot aiHim : 

pudding — Mr. Lintot, I do not f.iv but but in one of his fatircs he complai'is ot 
“ Mr. Pope, if he would but condeicend the OAcedive price of lodgings ; neithci d ' 
II to advife with men of learning — Sir, the 1 believe he would have talked fo fccliiigb 
pudding is upon the table, if v oupleafe of Codrus’s bed, if there had been room 

togoin My criticcomplicsjic comes for a bod -fellow in it. 

** to a tafte of your poetry ; and tells me, I believe, with all the oflentailon ol 
in the fame breath, that your liook Pliny, he would hav'c been glad to ]ia\c 

commendable, and the pudding excelr changed both his houfes for your girice’ 

'' lent. one ; which is a country-houfe in the liua* 

“ Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) In mcr, and a town-houfe in the winter, and 
** return to the franknefs I have fliewn, mull be owned to be the propcrell habin- 
** pray tell me. Is it the opinion of vour tion fora wife man, who fees all theworM 
“ iriends at court that my Loid l^anfdown change every feafon without ever chang* 
will be brought to the bar or not r” I ing himfclf. 
told him, 1 heard he w ould not ; and I 1 liavc been reading the defeription ot 
hoped it, my lord being one 1 had parti- PImy’s houfe with an eye to yours ; but 
cular obligations to. “ That may be (re- finding they will bear no comparifon, ssih 
plied Mr. Lintot) ; but, by G — d, if he try if it can be matched by the largt’ 
IS not, I fhall lofe the priming ofavxry country-feat I inhabit at prefent, and he 
“ good tiial.” what figure it may make by the help ot 2 

'I’hefc, my lord, are a few traits by flo: id defeription. 
which you may difeern the genius of IVIr. You mull exped nothing regular in nn' 
Lintot; which 1 have chofen for the Tub- defeription, any more than in the hoalc: 
jed of a letter. 1 dropt him as foon us I the whole vail edifice is fo disjointed, and 
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j ^ u-.eral parts of it fo detached one from 
oth*.M, ami ye: fo joining again, one 
tell howl tiiat, in one of my poetical 
ih I nivgincd it hid been a village in 
.Irnphion’btiiTie; where the cottages, hav^ 
•i r uken a country-dance together, had 
ia'u all our, and flood ftone-lhll with a- 
iiazement ever fince. 

You mull excufe me, if I fay nothing of 
^hchont; indeed I don’t know which it 
A ll ranger would be grievcufly dif- 
lappoiiited, who endeavoured to get into 
the houfe llie light way. One would rea- 
ifonably expedl, after the entry ih rough 
:e porch, to be let into the hall : alas, no- 
linrr leE ! you find yourfclf in the lioufe 
let oAcc. From the parlour you think to 
fl'jp into the drawing-1 oom ; bur, upon 
opening the iton-nailed door, yon aie con- 
viiillJ, [)'/ a fliglit of birds about youi cai , 
.'■nJ a cloud of du't in your eyes, th.it it is 
t.je pigeon-houfe. If ) ou come into tlie 
«.h ipe],y(ju find its altars, like thofe of the 
nncients, continually fmoaliing ; but it is 
with the fleams of the adjoining kitchen. 

The great hall wiihm is high and fpa- 
cioub, lUnked on one fide with a verv long 
table, a true image of ancient jiofpitalitv : 
i.ie walls are all ever ornarncnt'*d with 
nmiillrous liorns of anim.ll', about twenty 
bioken pikes, ten or a doAen blundeibufies, 
:iikI a rully inalch-lock mufquct or I'.vo, 
a Inch we were informed had fervod in the 
tivil wars. Here is one vail arched win- 
dow, beautifully darkened with divers Tcut- 
clieons of painted glals; one fliining pane 
ia particular bears date i 286, wliich alone 
rrcleives the memory of a knight, vvhofe 
non .uniour i, long lince pertfhed with 
iull, .ind wliofe alabadcr nole i. mouLler- 
od fiom his monument. 'Die f.ice td* d.iine 
hl',anor, in another piece, owes more to 
that finglc pane than to all the glaffcs f!m 
^'•cr confulted in her life. After this, wlio 
in fiy that glafs is frail, wlien it is nut 


auiy, orgloiyl 


h-d.f io frail as human b: 
and yet I can’t hut figh to tiiink that the 
authentic record of fo ancient a f.i- 
ni.ly Oiould lie at the mercy of cvc'y in- 
who flings a done. In former d 'vs 
there have dined in this hall g.ut'*r'al 
and ccirtly damt s, .ut^ nded by 
^ - g. fewers, and leoelc'j.,) E ; a 'd it 

but hil moj.t that ea o\.i IL..' 


'dc'-dv It for .. 
i Ji ill k Is \ ou 


a , 


:•!! o\.l 
.■ n. 


Jngh tui 
ci’c: 
a Coup 




(up .and down) over 
0 . m groat pir- 
i:s ato a hr-;kcn-!rji.’;, 'o 
of c..po!';iv c: 


'Mit r 

c’l i-, 1 


with two or tlirce mildew ed pidlures of 
mouldy anceflo.s, who look a'^ difnially as 
if they emne fieili from hdl, with all tJieir 
bilmdonz .about them : i.’.efe arc Carefully 
fet at the firth 'v corner ; for tiic window a 
being every where bioken, make it fo con- 
venient a place to dry poppies and inuf- 
tard-feed, tiiat ti\j rojni is appropii.itcd 
to that uf*. 

N''\l tiiis pi. ion-, .'.s I f.iid befor*', lies 
the pigeon-houi j ; Oy t‘'.j faL* of which 
UHis an entry, v. h.iol', iei. » on on one h.md 
.and th)'fi'.i li.to .1 l.d c',. nfo r, .i bi.tteiy 
and n im d hvdc cthed th^ c....i ! tin’s hu- 
dv . t’len io!lv)w a brew iioede, a iiule tgeeii 
nui, and the ipeat ;ia.. '.uiidni- 
d.iii • : .'I litt.e f.i tin . , on ti'. 
rig!n., i‘'c (Oi V .my lidi, .in! b> i!ic f..lc of 
it, up i'V liens, the oh’ lady’s cif)! n Im In r 
p.aaie dcvut’.ou. ; v, h.. !’ ’n; .1 1 iLtae luio 
tlie l»all, itvcnde' (_as jin.igine) fnal at 
the f.tnic time .ns llu' piayM ihi mi'oht h,t\e 
.'111 eye on the nwn an.l m dds. 'Edeie aic 
upon the giound- floor, in all, twenty liy 
apartments; .tmong which 1 mull not tm- 
gec a clnmber whn li lias in it a large .in- 
liquity cn limber, that feems to liavc been 
eithei abedllcad, oi a cydcr-piels. 

'I'he hitchen 1. bui'.i in form of.t rotun 
(l.t, la big oiie v.iil v.nilt to ihc top of ihc 
houfe; where one apertni e feises ta let oat 
the f.mdiv-, and let in liie light. Jly the 
blacl.ncE of the w.alls, the circular flies, 
v.'ill cauldrons, yawning, moutJia of ovens 
and furnacC), you would tliinl; it cillicr ilut 
foigc cl Vulcan, the cat'c of i’olyphcme, 
or tlui temple (d iVlolocli. 1 he hoiror pt 
lhi> place has ui.uK fiKii an impreflion on 

the cou.ui y-pcoplc, th It thc‘y believe tlic 

witches k^cp their .Sabbat. i nere, and that 
once.i year the dtvil lront>. them wiili in- 
Jernal veinfon, a roatled tige: llulitd vvit.i 
ten- penny nails. 

Above llai-s wc have a ruinh.r of 
nUl of OIlC into 

I t Oi dt f... ..t of 

Ou" o -.L room r. veiy 
tlie ' i' . p.'o.aa lion of 
.1 Lo.b c. I 1 nw'h of til fj JOom. ihejc 
a:e li.'ingin ol t’.ie fil 'd wor.t in tl;e 
woiiJ, tnan>to fiy. tho!e which AraeJme 
fp. 11) fiOm lier own bowls. V, eic it not 
Jor tSis only fn.'uitarc, the v. h.ok* would be 
p Tri.er...h'Ie lcc.''e oi nulled v alho fli.' d 
c ’’mg , broken windows an.l .idly ioc 
'idle r’.of i> d..c.'Vcd, tlm. . 

\ 'Ml -able iliower we may exp-f 
bet Wee l I le chi 

T 


roon.s ; you never pi 
another, but bv the . 
two or tiucc 1. .’T). 
loir . '.'1 I'M/, of 


mu .h.coin . 


vr .-f 1 i 
i ct 

, of OUI 

•...d K./ 
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as thofe to the cabins of packet-boats. 
Thefe rooms have, for many years, had 
no other inhabitants than certain rats, 
vvhofe very age renders them worthy of 
this feat, for the very rats of this venerable 
houfe arc grey; fince thefe have not yet 
quitted it, we hope at Icafl that this an- 
cient manfion may not fall dining the 
fmali remnant thefe poor animals have to 
live, who are now too infirm to remove to 
another. There is yet a fmali fubfillcnce 
left them in the few remaining books of 
the library. 

We had never feen half what [ had de- 
feribed, but for a ftarchM grcy-licaded 
lleward, who is as much an antiquity as 
any in this place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of its fiamc. 
He entertained us as we pafi’cd from 100m 
to rooni^ith fcvcral relations of the fiini- 
Jy ; but his obfervations were pai ticularly 
curious when he came to the cellar; he 
informed us where flood the triple rows of 
butts of fack, and where wore ranged the 
bottles of tent, for toafis in a morning; 
he pointed to the Hands that fuppoited the 
iron-hooped hogflicads of fliong beer; 
then fleppi ng to a corner, he luggctl out 
the tattered fragments of an unnamed 
pi(flure: This (lays he, with tears) was 

“ poor Sir Thomas! once mailer of all 

this drink. He had two fons, poor young 
** maflers ! who never arrived to the age of 
“ his beer; they both fell ill in this very 
** room, and never went out on their own 

legs.” He could not pafs by aheap of 
broken bottles without taking up a piece, 
to IhewVs the arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the tower by dark wind- 
ing Hone Heps, which landed us into feve- 
ral little rooms one above another. One 
of tlicfc was nailed up, and our guide’ 
wlufpercd to .is a fccret the occalion of 
it: it fetms the courfe of this noble blood 
was a little inuci rupted, about two ceniuiies 
ago, by a freak of the lady Eiances, w)io 
was here taken in the fad with a neigh- 
bouring prior; ever fince which the room 
has been nailed up, and branded with the 
name of the Adultery-Chamber. I’he 
ghoH of lady Frances is fuppofed to walk 
there, and fome prying maids of the family 
report cliat they have feen a lady in a far- 
dingale through the key-hole : but this 
matter is hufht up, and the fervants are 
forbid to talk of it. 

I mull: needs have tired you with this 
long defeription : but w'hat engaged me in 
it, was <a generous principle to preferve the 
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memory of that, which itfelf muH foon fr| 
into duH, nay, perhaps part of it, before 
this letter reaches your hands. 

Indeed we owe this old houfe the fairi- 
kind of gratitude that we do to an oM 
friend, who harbours us in his dcclinin? 
condition, nay even in his lall extrcmiti.- , 
How fit is this retreat for unintcriupt' j 
Hudy, where no one that by 

dream there is an inliabitanf, and cmm 
thofe w'ho would dine with us dare not 11, ;v 
under our roof! Any one that fees it, 
will own I could not have chofen a more 
likely place to converfe with the dead in. 

I had l)cen mad indeed if I had left your 
grace for any one but Homer. But vihcn 
I return to the living, 1 Hiall have the fcr.'j 
to endeavour to converfe with the bell o**' 
them, and fiiail therefore, as foon as poili- 
blc, tell you in perfon how much I air, 
&c. ' 

§ 42. Apology for his religious Temts, 

My Lord, 

J am truly obliged by your kind condo- 
lence on my fither's death, and the deiirc 
you exprefs that I lliould improve this in- 
cident to my advantage. I know youi 
lordfliip’s friendflHpto me is fo extenfivc, 
that you include in that wilh both my fpl- 
ritual and my temporal advantage ; and it 
is what I owe to that friendfhip, to opti* 

my mind unrcfervcdly to you on this head. 

It is true I have loH a parent, for whom 
no gains I could make would be any equi- 
valent. But thit was not my only tie; I 
thank God another Hill remains (and Ion;; 
may it remain) of the fame tender natuic, 
Genit) IX ejl mihi — and excufc me if 1 
with Euryalus, 

Nec.ueam lachrymas perferre parent i>. 

A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, hut 
fure it is a virtuous one : at leail 1 am 
more certain that it is a duty of nature to 
prefcjve a good parent’s life and happi- 
nek, than I am of any fpeculative point 
w'hatevcr. 

Igonram hujus quoJeunque pericli 
Hanc ego, nunc, liinjuam? 

For ftie, my lord, would think this fepar^' 
tion more grievous than any other ; and h 
for my part, know as little as poor Eiir>m' 
lus did, of the fuccefs Of fuch an adven- 
ture (for an adventure it is, and no Iniii 
one, infpite of the moft pofitive divinit))* 
Whether the change would be to my ip*' 
ritual advantage, God only knows ; thi» 

knovv'i 
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,ow, that I mean as well in the religion 
ovv profcTs, as 1 can pollibly ever do in 

t- r’;in -A man 


c^'C. 


Ssi 


other. Can a man who thinks To, jultify 

a chnnge, even if he thought both eoually 
yoocl ? To fuch an one, the part of join- 
ir.g .vith any one body of Chriftians might 
puhaps be eafy; but I think it would not 
be io, to renounce the other. 

Your lordlhip has formerly advlfcvl me 
to ro.iJ the bell controver/ies between ilie 
c.<iirchcs. Shall I tell you a fccret ? I did 
lo.it fourteen years old, (for I loved read- 
ing, and my father had no other book^) ; 
rnuc was a colledion of all chat had been 
v.rittcn on both Tides in tlic reign of king 
I.ikks the Second; I warmed my head 
with them, and the conlequence was, that 
I found inylelf a papill and a protellant by 
turns, according to the lall book I read 
J am all-aid moil leekers aie in the fame 
cilj; and when they Hop, they arc not fo 
rroperly converted, as outwitted. You 
how little glory you would gain by my 
cnnvcrlion. And, after all, 1 veiily be- 
htve your lordlliip and f arc both of the 
«anie re ignon, if we were tlioroughly un> 
ucriiood by one another; and that all ho- 
nelt luid reafonable Chrillians would be 
), if they did but talk enough together 
^ycry day; and had nothing *to do" too e. 

but to ferve God, and live in peace 
Wi'u t'leir neighbour. ^ 

A, to the temporal fide of the queftion, 

C ,n Ji.r.-e no diCpnte with you ; it is cer- 
•'• I. a 1 the hencl-.cial clrcumlhnces of life, 
yuadtneniir.mg ones. He on the part 
■y"ould invite me to. Cut if I could 
l-ii..: nyfelf to fancy, what I think you 
^ “"y talcnis’for 

• ne Jife, I vv.int health for it; and he- 
n IS a re.al truth, I have Icfs inclina- 
■ y (ir poihble) th.an ability. Contcr.i- 

mv °'''y "'y but it is 

aii, ) ^ begun my life, where 

people end theirs, with .i difrclilh 
world calls ambition: 1 
A know why ’tis c.illed fo, for to 
- always feemed to be rather ftoop- 
Polihv‘“u I’O tell you n.y 

Word^ ‘O 3 

Jher th u politics, I think no fur- 
preferve the peace of 
1 live . government under which 

than to pre- 

churrK , confcience, in 'any 

church^^ I hope 

cf governments are fo far 


are, or may be wrong, I leave it to God 
alone to mend or reform them ; which, 
wlicnever he does, it muH be by o, eater 
inftruirents than I am. J am not' a^papill, 
for I renounce the temporal invalioiih of 
the papal power, ard detclL thtir .arrogated 
authority over piinccb and Hates. 1 am 
a catholic in tbe HiitHell leiile of the word. 
If 1 was born ihkLt .an .ildolute prince, I 
would be .1 quiet fidr-d: hut i thank 
God [ was not. i hav c a due iVnfe of the 
excellence of the 13i itilh eoaditiuion. In 
a word, tlie things f hwe always wiflied 
to fee, aio not a i.om.in oatholic, or .a- 
French catholic, or a Spaniih cath.olic, but 
a true catliolic: and not a kimr of VVhigs, 
or a king of 'Foiijs, but a king of Eng- 
land. Which God of his meicy giant Ins 
prerent majelly in.iy be, and all fnune 
majcHies. You fee, my 1 u-tl, J end bke .i 
preacher: this is / av///*? aJ deuivi, not iid 
populum. Believe me, with inlinite obliga- 
tion and finccic thanks, ever your, ivc., 

Pope, 


§ 43 , Defence again]} a noble LonPs Re- 

Jli\'’}ions, 

There \vas another reafon why I was 
filent as to that papci — I took it for ;i 
ladyhs (on the piinltm^ word in the title, 
page) and thought it too pieiiiminp, as 
well as indecent, to coiuond w iiii one of 
that fex in altercation : lor J ne\ cr was fo 
mean a creature as to commit my anger 
againil a l.uly to j->aper, though but iii a 
private letter. But ft-cn r.ficr, her denial 
of h was biougjjt to me by a noble pci Ion 
of ic.il lior.f/Ur and tiutli. Your lordlliip 
iiulced fald you had it fjom a lady, and 
the lady laid it v/ns your louKliipb. ; fome 
tliougJii the beautiful by-blow had two fa- 
tJiCrs, or (if one of them will hardly be al- 
lowed a man) two mother:. ; indeed I tliink 
both f 'xes Imd a fiiarc in it, but w'hich was 
uppermoH, I know not ; 1 pretenti not to 
determine the cx.ael: method of this witty 
fornication : and^, if I c.tJI it yours, my loid, 
’tis only becau.'c, vvliocver got it, you 
brought it forth. 

Here, my lord, allow me to obfsrve the 
difrerent proceeding of the ignoble poet, 
and his noble enemies. What he has writ- 
ten of Fanny, Adonis, Sappho, or wjio you 
'will, he owned, he publilhcd, he fet his 
name to: what they have publiflied of 
him, they have denied to have written ; 
and what they have written of him, they 


governments are fo far and what they have written of him, they 
rightly underftood, have denied to have publiHicd. One of 
S «y adminlHered: and where they thefe was the cafe in the pall libel, ^nd the 

3 I 2 other 
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other III the prefent ; for, though the pa- 
rent Jias owned it to a few choice friends, 
k is fuch as he lias been obliged to de- 
ny, in tlie mod particular terms, to the 
great perfon whole opinion concerned him 
mod. 

Yet, my lord, this epidle was a piece 
not written in halle, or in a paSion, but 
many months after all pretended provo- 
cation; when you was at full Icifure at 
Hampton- Court, and I the objed^ lingleJ, 
like a deer out of feafon, for lb ill-umed 
and ill-placed a diverfion. It was a deli- 
berate work, diredled to a reverend perfon, 
of the moll feiions and facred chai adder, 
with whom you are known to cultivate a 
ftridd correfpondence, and to whom, it will 
not be doubted, but you open your Iccict 
fcntlmcnts, and deliver your real judgment 
of men and things. This, ] fay, my lord, 
with lubmiflion, could not but awaken all 
my rclleddion and attention. Your loid- 
Ihip’s opinion of me as a poet, f cannot 
help; it is yours, my lord, and that were 
enough to moitify a poor man; but it is 
not yours alone, you mull be content to 
llprc it with the gentlemen of the J)un- 
clad, and (it may be) with many more in- 
nocent and ingenious gentlemen. Jf vonr 
lordfliip delcroys my poetical chara’dler, 
they will claim their part in the glory; 
but, give me leave to fay, if my^inoral 
charadler be ruined, it mail be wholly the 
work of your lordlhip; and will be hard 
even for you to do, unlcfs I myfclf co- 
operate. 

How can you talk (my mod worthy lord) 
of all Pope’s works as fo many libels, af- 
firm, that he has no invention but in defa- 
mation, and charge him with fellino- an- 
other man’s lalxiurs printed with his own 
name? Fye, my lord, you forget yourfelf. 
He printed not his name before a line of 
the perfon’s you mention; that perfon 
himfclf has told you and all the world, in 
the book iifclf, what part he had in it, as 
may be fecn at the conclufion of his notes 
fo the Odyffey. 1 can only fupjxire your 
lordlhip (not having at that time forgot 
your Oreek) defprfed to look upon the 
tranllation; and ever fmee entertained too 
mean an opinion of the tranflator to cad an 
eye upon it. Pefides, my lord, when you 
f.ild he fo'd another man’s, works you 
cught in judice to have added that he 
l('ught ihem, which very much alters ti c 
caie. Wh.at lie gave him was dve hundred 
pounds: Jib receipt can be produced to 
your Icrdfiup. 1 dm-e net aihiai he as 
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Well paid as fome writers (much Ids infe. 
riors) have been fince ; but your lordll.m 
will rcfieCl that I am no man of qujlit'., 
either to bay or fell fcribhling fo high : ani 
that I have neither place, penfion, i^,- 
power to rewaid for fecret fervices. ]; 
cannot be, that one of your rank can hair 
the lead envy to fuch an author as I am, 
but, were that poflible, it were much bert.r 
gratified by employing not your own, bL’t 
foine of thofe low and ignoble pens to do 
you tills mean office. I dare engage you’i! 
iiave them for lefs than I gave Mr. Broom, 
if your friends have not railed the maihct. 
Let them drive the bargain for you, mr 
lord ; and you may depend on feeing, every 
day in the week, as many (and now and 
tl.en as pretty) verfes, as thefe of }uar 
lord ih ip. 

And would It not be full as well, tlm: 
my poor perfon fhould be abuied by them, 
as l)v one of your rank and quality? Can- 
not Cnil do the fame? nay, has he no: 
done it before your lordlhip, in the fame 
kind of language,, and almoll the fame 
words? J cannot but think, the worthy and 
difci'cct clergyman himfell will agree, it is 
improper, nay, unehri Ilian, to cxpole the 
pei-fonal defe'as of our bi other; that both 
fuch pcrfefl foims as yours, and lucli u.-- 
fortuniVte ones as mine, proceed fi*oin the 
hand of the lame Maker, who falhioncth 
his vcffiels as he pleafeth; and that it i) 
not frem their lhape we can tell v/hetlur 
they were made for honour or difhonour. 
In a word, he would teach yoo charity to 
your grcatcll enemies; ol which numbci, 
my lord, I cannot be reckoned, finc':, 
Though a poet, I was never your fat- 
tci-er. 

Next, my lord, as to tlie obfeurity ct 
my birth (a rcflcdion, copied alfo from 
Mr. Curl an'd his brethren) I am lorry 
to be obliged to fuch a prefumption as to 
name my family in the fame leaf with ycur 
lordlhip’s : but my father had the honour, 
in one iiiftance, to refemblc you, for he 
was a younger brother. He did not u’*- 
deed think it a happinefs to bury his cld^r 
brother, though he had one, who wnnt^ 
fome of thofe good qualities which yoiU' 
polTell. How fincerely glad could 1 be, 
to pay to that young nobleman’'s memciy 
the debt 1 owed to his tricndlhip, 
early death deprived your family of 
much wit and honour as he left beliind h,“ ^ 
in any branch of it 1 Lut as to my fitlw^* 
I could alTiire you, my lord, that he 
mechanic (neitlier a hatter, nor, wh^ ' 
1 
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your lordflilp yet better, a 
cobler) b'Jt in truth, of a very tolerable 
^'iniily : and my mother of an ancient one, 
as well born and educated as that lady, 
v.honi your lordfliip made choice of to be 
the mother of your own children; whofe 
merit, beauty, and vivacity (if traniVnitted 
to your poderity) will be a better prefent 
th.m even the noble blood they derive only 
from you : a mother, on whom I was ne- 
ver obliged fo far to retlcfl:, as to fay, flic 
fpoiled me ; and a father, who never found 
hinifelf obliged to fay of me, that he dif- 
appiovcd my condud. In a word, my 
lord, 1 think it enough, that my parents, 
ibch as they were, never coll me a bluih ; 
rnJ that their fon, fuch as Ite is, never cold 
them a tear. 

1 have purpofcly omitted to confidcr 
your loidHiip's criticifms on niy poetry. 
As they are exadly the fame with thole of 
ihe forementioned authors, 1 apprehend 
they would jullly charge me with partiaJi- 
:y, if I gave to you what belongs to them; 
or paid more dilHndlion to the fame things 
when they arc in your mouth, than when 
they were in theirs. It will be li>cvving 
both them and you (my lord) a moic par- 
ticular rcTpect, to obfei vc how much they 
rrc honmwed by your imilatton of them, 
'dneh indeuvl is earned through youi wliole 
epuHe. 1 have read Ibmewhere at fchool 
(though I make it no vanity to Inve for- 
got where) that TuUy naturalized a few 
piraics at the inllancc of fome of Ids 
'icnd.s. Your lordllv'p has done more in 
jonour of thefe gentlemen; you luve aii- 
j lorized not only their aheriions, hut their 
For example, A flow that wants 
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fears) ; it is not now indeed a time to think 
of mylelf, when o-ie of t ie neaielf and 
longed tws I hive ever lia-i i, hioken all 
on a ludden, by the une\p<cL-d dc it’a (f 
poor Mr. G ly. An irfi .m. uiio. v 
hurried liim out cf ihi‘- bi- in m.cc d 
He died lad night at nine o‘cK;c!s, not de- 
prived of hio lAilhs eiuliely at l.ill, aiul 
pollelilng them 'pcrfcaly til! uidiin live 
.hours. He alked for yon a few i.wuis be- 
fore, when in acute torinuurliv the inhain- 
muicM in his h^^cU .m 1 Irepl. lii^ rf- 
fefli are in tne Ji)ube of lulHO'y's' ciM- 
tody. [ii. lideis, we Inpjr^le, will be Ins 
lieirs, wiio arc two widor s ; r.s yet it is 

not known uhetlicr or no he leli a wall, 

C»ool (rod ! how often are we to die be- 
fore we go quite olF this Ibige.? Jn (wuiv 
friend we lole a pan of ourlelves, and t',e 
bed part, (iod kecji tlu fe we have left ! 
•Few are worth prasing for, and one’s dlf 
the lead of all. 

1 ihall ncvci fee you now, I believe : one 
of your p.ineipal calls to Ihiglaad is at an 
end. Indeed lie was the mo 1 amiable bv 
far. Ids qiuliLi'*s ueretlie gentled; but 1 
love ) ou as we!!, and is ruinlv. Would l<> 
(AkI the man we liavc la I Ij.ul not been fo 
amiable nor fo gooil ! Init that’s a wilh 
far om own lal.e,, not foi his. Sme, if 
innocence and integrity c.m ddeivc li.iji- 
plm fs, it mud be hio. Adieu ! I can add 
nothing to w h.it you will feel, and diininilli 
notliing fjom ii. ///</. 


... 

•MU to redrain its ardour,— -a didionary 
give us nothing at its own expcnce. 
^ As luxuriint branches bear but little 
fo uit unprunM is but raw fruit— 

- inle you rehearfe ignorance, you dill 
low enough to do it in verfe — Wits arc 

^ guttering ignorance.— The account of 
time— and. The wcitdit 

- h'l ’s brain. You cm ever 

^ from no head more than fuch a head 

hc.id)^ has to give : youi, lordlbip 
f. biid ne\’er receive in Read of 

^ ^moany he.idindead of no head, ilut 
t-i!s is perfe6lly new, and ha> greatly 
• ‘^“ed oar language. 

§ T/re Death nf Mr. G sv. 

^ ft is not a time to complain that you 
letter^ (in the 
Of Wiii-ij J was impatient uader fonu: 


F.uvy is almoll the only vice which 
is praifficahle at all times, and in every 
place; the only jiailion wliich can never 
li? quiet for want of iriitavion; its cf- 
fcDs, therefore, aic ev. ry where difeo- 
vcr.iblc, and its attempts always to be 
dread- d. 

jt is iinpoOibIc to nv’ntion a name, wliich 
any advaniaguoui tbilini''tion has made 
eminent, bur tome l.;t' ut .iniinodty will 
burd out. Tiic weihliy t : adcr, lio.vc . t 
he may abdiru'-t Jiinilclf f<(. m public af- 
fairs, will never want thoie W'lo iiint t/ilh 
Shslock, that fliips aie but boiir^ls, and 
that no iirin can properly be lernn. d jk 'i 
wb'de fortune is at the mercy of the win 
'Idle beamy adorned only vviih th ■ una; i 
bilious graces of innocence and, niO'Kll,, 
p''f'\ okca, wiiencvcr file appea-'s a'inaiia; 
miifinar> of detra»l:Iion, a.iul wfiiipsi-’ "I 
fufpicion. The geniu-, ci'Mi v. iivii Jr* 
cndeavouis ordv to ent-iMn moi ph*'- 
iog image-j ol i ‘raie, oi uu’uUvt b, • 

r J ; ^ 
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contertcd principles of fcience, yet fuffers 
perfecution from innumerable critics, ’^hofe 
acrimony is excited merely by the pain of 
feeing others pleafed, of hearing applaufes 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it fo fa- 
miliar, that it efcapes our notice ; nor do 
we often refled upon its turpitude or ma- 
lignity, till we happen to feel its influence. 
When he that has given no provocation to 
malice, but by attempting to excel in fome 
ufeful art, finds himfelf purfued by multi- 
tudes whom he never faw with implaca- 
bility of perfonal refentment; when he 
perceives clamour and malice let loofe 
upon him as a public enemy, and incited 
by every flratagem of defamation ; when 
he hears the misfortunes of his family, or 
the follies of his youth, expofed to the 
world; and every failure of condu61, or 
defedl: of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; 
he then learns to abhor thofc artifices at 
which he only laughed before, and difeovers 
how much the happinefs of life would be 
advanced by the eradication of envy from 
the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a flubborn weed of 
the mind, and feldom yields to the culture 
of philofophy. There are, houever, con- 
fiderations, v'hich, if carefully implanted, 
and diligently propagated, might in lime 
overpower and reprefs it, fince no one 
can nurfe it for the fike of pleafure, as 
its elFefts are only lhamc, anguifli, and per- 
turbation. 

It is, above all other vices, inconfiflent 
with the charadler of a focial being, be- 
caufe it faciifices truth and kindnefs to very 
weak tcmptati('ns. He that plunders a 
wealthy neighbour, g.iins as much as he 
takes away, and impioves his own condi- 
tion, in the fame proportion as he impairs 
another’s ; but he that blafts a flourilhing 
reputation, mull be content with a fmall 
dividend of additional fame, f@ fmall as can 
afford very little confolation to balance the 
guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have huherto avoided mentioning that 
dangerous and empirical morality, which 
cures one vice by means of another. But 
envy is lb bafe and detcflablc, fo vile in its 
original, and fo pernicious in its effe^ls, 
that the predominance of almofl: any other 
quality is to be defired. It is one of thofe 
lavylcfs enemies of fociety, againfl which 
poifoned airows may honeflly be ufed. 
Let it therefore be conilantly lemem- 
bered, that wliocver envies another, con- 
fefles his fuperioiity, and let thofe be re- 


formed by their pride, who have loll thcl* 
virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation of the in. 
juries which envy incites, that they are 
committed againfl: thofe who have gh^n 
no intentional provocation; and that the 
fuffercr is marked out for ruin, r.ot be. 
caufe he has failed in any duty, but be- 
caufe he has dared to do more than waj 
required. 

Almofl every other crime is praeflifed V' 
the help of fome quality which might have 
produced efleem or love, if it had been well 
employed ; but envy is a more unmixed 
and genuine evil; it purfues a hateful end 
by defpicable means, and defires not fo 
much its own happinefs as another’s mu 
fery. To avoid depravity like this, it is 
not necelTary that any one fhould afpire 
to heroifm or fandity ; but only, that he 
fliould refolve not to quit the rank which 
nature affigns, and wifli to maintain the 
dignity of a human being. 

Rambler. 

§ 46 . Epicurus, a Re^ie^ of Li 
Charader, 

1 believe you will find, my dear Hamil- 
ton, that Ariflotle is flill to be preferred to 
Epicurus. I'he former made feme ukfa' 
experiments and difeoveries, and was tv- 
gaged in a real purfuit of knowledge, al- 
though his manner is much perplexed. 
The latter was full of vanity and ambitioo, 
He was an impoflor, and only ^imed at de- 
ceiving. He feemed not to believe thv: 
principles which he has afferted. He com- 
mitted the government of all things t' 
chance. His natural philolbphy is ablurJ. 
His moral philofophy wants its proper bofi . 
the fear of God. Monfieur Baylc, cnc ct 
his warmeft advocates, is of this lall opi- 
nion, where he fays. On ?ie faurcit pas 
ajjeiz, de blen de V honndete de fes ' 

aJJeT: de mat de fes opinions fur la 
His general maxim. That happinefs cor- 
fifled in pleafure, was too much unguarde-- 
and muft lay a foundation of a moll cc- 
flrudive pradicc : although, from his tem- 
per and conllitution, he made his life 
'ciently plcafurable to himfelf, and agrc-- 
able to the rules of true philofophy. b’ 
fortune exempted him from care and - 
citude ; his valetudinarian habit of 
from intemperance. He palfed thegreatr 
part of his time in his garden, whcic - 
enjoyed all the elegant amufements of h*”’’ 
There he ftudied. There he taught 1'-’ 
philofophy. This particular happy 
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•■f>n preatly contributed to that tranquillity 
ot mind’ and indolence of body, which he 
his chief ends. He had not, how- 
ever refolution fufHcient to meet the gra- 
dual approaches of death, and wanted that 
conflancy which Sir William Temple 
aferibes to him : for in his laft moments, 
when he found that his condition was def- 
peratc, he took fuch large draughts of 
uir.c, that he was abfolutely intoxicated 
aiui deprived of his fenfes ; fo that he died 
more like a bacchanal, than a philopher. 

Orrery j Life of 

§ i|7. Example, its Prevalence, 

Is it not Pliny, my lord, who fays, that 
the gcntleft, he Ihould have added the 
moil effedual, way of commanding is by 
example? Mitius juhetiir exemplo. The 
harfhefl orders are foftened by example, 
and tyranny itfelf becomes periuaiivc. 
What pity it is that fo few princes have 
learned this way of commanding I But 
again ; the force of example is not con- 
fined to thofe alone that pafs immediately 
under our fight : the examples that me- 
mory fuggells have the fame eOe^t m their 
degree, and an habit of recalling them Will 
Toon producer the habit of imitating them. 
In the fame cpilllc from whence I cited a 
paflige juft now, Seneca fays, that Ciean- 
thes had never become fo pcrfc<fl a cop^y of 
Zeno, if he had not pa/Ted his Idc with 
himj that Plato, Ariftotle, and the other 
phildfophers of that fchool, profited more 
hy the example than by tlie difcoaifes of 
d itrs. (But heie by the way Seneca 
niiluok ; Socrates died two years accord- 
‘!ig to fome, and four years accorvling to 
ndi^ rs, before the birth of Arillotle : and 
hii’ iniilake might come from the inaccu- 
lacy of thofe who collcided for liim ; as 
fnalmus obferves, after Quintilian, in hib 
judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which 
"as fcarcc worth a parenthefis, as it will, 
li« adds, that Metrodorus, plermachlis, and 
Polyxenus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under the fame roof with Epicu- 
rus, not by frequenting his fchool. 'Phefe 
3re inftances of the force of immediate ex- 
ample. But your lordibip knows, citizens 
Rome placed the images of their ancef- 
in the veftibulcs of their houfes ; fo 
*bat whenever they went in or out, thefe 
Venerable buftoes met their eyes, and re- 
called the glorious aftions of the dead, to 
^re the living, to excite them to imitate 
even emulate their great forefathers. 

A he fuccefs anfwered the defign. The 
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virtue of one generation was transfnfed, 
'•by the magic of example, into fevtual; 
and a fpirit of heroifm was maintained 
through mary ages of that coiniiioa- 
wealtli. 

Dangerous, nvhen copied ^without yudgment. 

Peter of Medicis had involved himfclf 
in great difficulties, wlicn thofe wars and 
calamities began which Lewis Sforza firft 
drew on and entailed on Italy, by flat- 
tering the ambition of Charles the Eighth, 
in order to gratify his own, and calling the 
Erench into that countrv, Peter paed his 
did refs to Itis folly in departing from the 
general tenoi of condud his father Lau- 
rence liad licld, and hopevl to relieve him- 
felf by imitating his father’s example in 
one particular inftance. At a time when 
the w ars w iih the Pope attd king of Naples 
had i educed Lauience to circumftances of 
great danger, he took the refolution of go- 
ing to Ferdinand, and of treating inperibn 
with that prince. The refolution apjH*ars 
in hiftory imprudent and almoll defpe.ate 
were we infoimcd of the lecrel reafons on 
which this great man adleJ, it w oulil ap- 
pear veiy poflibly a wife and fafe nuafiie. 
It fncceedcd, and E.iuicncc brought b.e k 
with iiim punlic peace and private fee uniy. 
When llie f’'rerch ticops cnteicd the do- 
minions of Florence, 1^ 't T was Hi tick w ilh 
a panic ten 01 , went to Charles the I'di’litli, 
put .the poit of Leghorn, the fnticiles of 
Pifa, and all tltc keys of the crnintiy into 
this piinccS hands \v!ierT)y he difitnned 
the Florentine common". e.dih, and ruined 
himfclf. lie was dc}>ilved of his autho- 
jity, and driven out of tli ■ city, by the jull 
indignation of the magiibates and people j 
and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of Fiance, it was tli- 
pulatcd that he fhould not remain wnihin 
.nn hundred milc^ of the Hate, nor his bro- 
thers within the fame diftanCe of the city 
of Florence, On this occafion Guicciar- 
din obferves, how dangerous it is to govern 
ourfclves hy particular examples j fince to 
liave the lame fuccefs, wc muft have the 
fame prudence, and the fame fortune ; and 
fince the example muft not only anfwer the 
cafe before us in general, but in every 
minute circumftance, BoUnghroke. 

§ Exile only an imaginary JEviL ^ 

To live deprived of one’s country 
tolerable. Is itfo? How comes it then 
to pafs that fuch numbers of men live out 
of their countries by choice \ Cbferve how 
3 1 V . 
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the Hreets of London and of Paris arecrowd- 
cd. Call over thofe millions by name, and 
a{k them one by one, of what country they 
are : how many will you find, who from 
different parts of the earth come to inhabit 
thefe great cities, which afford the largeil 
opportunities and the largeft encourage- 
ment to virtue and vice ? Some are drawn 
by ambition, and fome are fent by duty ; 
many rofort thither to improve their minds, 
and mfiny to improve their fortunes ; others 
biing their beauty, and others their elo- 
quence to market. Remove from hence, 
and go to the utmofl extremities of the 
Eart or Well: vifit the barbarous nations 
of Afica, or the inliolplrable regions of 
the North ; you will find no climate lo bad, 
no country lo favage, at not to have fome 
people who co.ne from abroad, and inhabit 
bhole by dioice. 

Among numbcrlefs extravagances which 
pals through tire minds of men, wc may 
juilly reckon for one that notion of afeerct 
alfedion, independent of our real'on, and 
fuperior to our reafon, which we are Aip- 
pofed to have for our country ; as if there 
were fome phylical virtue in every fpot of 
ground, which neccflarily produced tuis cf- 
fed in every one born upon it. 

Amor patline rationc valenlior omni* 

This_ notion may liave contributed to the 
fecuiity and grandeur of Hates. It has 
therefore' been not unartfully cultivated, 
and the prejudice of education has been 
yith care put on its fide. Men have come 
in tills cafe, ns in many others fiom be- 
lieving that it ought to be fo, to pcrfn.ide 
others, and even to believe tlicinfcives that 
it is fo. 

Cannot hurt a reHcding Man. 

Whatever is beh is fafefl ; lies out of the 
reach of human power; can neither be 
given no*' taken away, bucli i^ this great 
and beautiful work of nature, the world, 
buch IS the mind of man, whicli contem- 
plates and admires ihp world, whereofit 
makes the noble'll part.' Thcfe are infe- 
parably ours, and as long as we remain in 
one, we fhab^ enjoy the other.* J.ct us 
march therefore intrepidly wherever wc 
are led by tlio courfe of human accidents. 
Wherever tlicy lead us, on what Voa/l lb* 
ever wcare thrown by them, We ihall not 
find ourfeivcs abfojutely ilrnnocrs. We 
fhall meet with men and women, creatuies 
ipf the fame figure, endowed with the fame 


faculties, and born under the fame laws of 
nature. 

We fhall fee the fame virtues and vice -, 
flowing from the fame principled, but varied 
in a thoufand different and contrary modes 
according to that infinite variety of laws 
and cuftoms which is eftablifhed for the 
fame univerfal end, the prefervation of fo- 
ciety. We fhall feel the fame revolution 
of feafoiis, and the fame fun and moon will 
guide the courfe of our year. The fame 
azure vault, befpangled with liars, will be 
every where fpread over our heads. I’hcie 
is no part of the world from whence wc may 
not admiu* thofe planets which roll, like 
ours, in different orbits round the fame cen- 
tral fun; from whence we may not difeover 
an object Hill more Hupendous, that army 
of fixed Hars hung up in the immenfe fpace 
of the univerH* ; innumerable funs, vvhefe 
beams enlighten and cherifh the unknown 
vvoilds which roll around them : and whilH 
1 am raviihed by fuch contemplations as 
thefe, whilH my foul is thus raifed up to 
heaven, it imports me little what ground 1 
tread upon. 

BoUnghroke. 


§ 49. The of Fame. 

J can by no means agree with you Iq 
thinking that the love of fame is a pallion, 
w'hich e.ther lealbn or religion condemns. 
J confcL, indeed, there are lome wlio have 
repiefcnted it as inconfiilenC with both; 
and I remember, in paiticular, the excellent 
author of 'I'he Religion of Nature deli- 
neated, has trOiited it as highly irrational 
and abfurd. As the paflage falls in fo 
thoroughly with your own turn of thought, 
you will liave no objedion, 1 imagine, to 
my quoting it at large ; and I give it you, 
at the fame time, as a very great authoiity 
on ycur fide. «« In reality,” fays that writer, 
“ the man is rot known ever the more 
“ to poHcrity, becaufe liis name is tranf- 
“ mitted to them : He doth notlivebccaufe 
“ his liame does. When it is faid, Julius 
“ Ca;far fubdued Gauhconqucicd Pompey, 
&c. it is the f'.me thing as to fay, tiie 
‘‘ conqueror cfPonipcy was Julius (Ja:lar, 
i. c. Caefar and the conqueror cf Pompey 
is the fiinie thing; Crefar is as much 
" known by one dcfignation as by the 
“ other. 1 he amount then is only this : 

that the ccnqucior of Pompey conquer- 
“ fd Pompey; or rather, fince Pompey i? 

as little known now as Ca^far, fomebody 
“ conquered fomebody. Such a poor buii- 
** nefi is this boallcd immortality ! and 
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4 ( fucli is the thing called glory among us I 
« To dil'cerning men this fame is mere air, 

and what they delpife, if not ihun.” 

13ut furely “ Twere to confider too cii- 
<• noufly/* as Horatio fays to Hamlet, 

t) confider thus.*' For though fame 
with pollerity fhould be, in the ftricT 
analyfis of it, no other than what it is here 
Jefci ibed, amere tmintereiiing propofition, 
arnounting to nothing more than that fome- 
body aifted mcritoriouHy ; yet it would not 
ncc^lfarily follow, that true philofophy 
would banilh the defire of it from tlic hu- 
man breaft. For this paffion may be (as 
moll certainly it is) wifely implantr 1 in our 
fpecies, notwithlUnding the correfponding 
(ibjcrt fliould in reality be very different 
from .what it appears in imagination. Do 
rot many of our moil relined and even 
contemplative pleafuresowe their evidence 
to our miftakes ? It is but extending (I 
will not fay, improving) fomcofour fenfes 
to a higher degree of acutenefs than we 
now polfefs them, to make thefaireft views 
of nature, or the noblell produdions of art, 
appear horrid and deformed. To fee 
tilings as they truly and in thcmfrlves are, 
would not always, perhaps, be of advan- 
tage to us in the intellcdual world, any 
moic than in tlie natural. liut, after all, 
who (hall certainly aflure us, that the plea- 
(ure of virtuous fame dies with its poUcffor, 
and reaches not to a farther fccnc of ex- 
jllencc } There is not]iing,it fhoald feem, 
either abfurd or unphilofophical in fuppof- 
ing it pollible at lead, that the prailes of 
the good and the judicious, that fwceted 
mufic to an honell car in this world, may 
be echoed back to the.manfions of the 
next : that the poet's defeription of fame 
may be literally true, and thougli Ihc walks 
upon earth, fhe may yet lift her head into 
iicaven. 

but can it be reafonable to cxtinguifli a 
paffion which natuie has unlveiTally lighted 
lip in the human brcall, and whicli wc con- 
ilintly find to burn wirhinoll llrength and 
biightnjis in the noblcil and bell form 'd 
bofoins? Accordingly revelation is fo far 
f:om endeavouring (a> you fuppofe) to 
eradicate the feed which nature hath thus 
deeply planted, that Hie rather feems, on 
the contrary, to cherilh and fnward its 
growth. To be exalted ivhh hoiioitr^ aid 
to be had in everlajitug rcmemkrancc, arc in 
the number of thole encouragements wIikIi 
the Jewifh difpenfatiou offered to the vir- 
tuous ; as the perfon bom whom the facred 
♦luthor of the Chri Ilian b ilem rccei/eU KL 


birth, is herfclf reprefented as rejoicing that 
all general io}:s ji'czild call 1 cr hlnjcd. 

'To be con\ incccl of the great advantage 
of chcrilhing this high regard to polierity, 
this noble dcfire of an af:cr-lifc in \hc 
breath of others, one need only look back 
upon the hiilory of the ancient Greeks and 
Romrms. V'hat other principle was ir, 
which produced that exalted llrain of vir.- 
tuc in thofe days, that may well feme as a 
model to thefe ? V'as it not tlie anjcntuns 
lain henorun:^ the tncorruptn ir.v hne j:id:^ 
cantvm (as Tully calls it) the concui icnt 
approbation of the good, tlie imcoi riipted 
appkuife of the w ife, that ruslmated theu* 
moll generous puiiiiits: 

'Fo confefs the trutli, 1 ]'a\e been ever 
inclined to think it a very <hn'geu)us at- 
tempt, to endeavour to Icifon tJie motives 
of right condmfl, or to raife any fufplcion 
concerning their folidity. 'Fhe tcmpeis 
and difpofitions of mankind arc fo extreme- 
ly diflcrcnt, that it Iccms ncccfiary liiey 
fliould be called intoa(flion by a vaiicty of 
incitements. Tinn?, wiiile foinc .are wil- 
liiTT towed vitiuc for her pcrfonal ciiarms, 
otliers arc engaged to rake her for the fake 
of her expetHed dowry : and fince her fol- 
lowers and aibnircrs have fo little hopes 
from her in prefent, it wcic pity, inc- 
thinks, to rcalon them out of any ima- 
gined advant.igc in leverfion. 

Fit'^.yl'ornds Letters* 

^ qo, Eiithufiafni, 

Though T rejoice in the hope of feeing 
♦nrlnifiafni expelled fiom her religious do- 
minions, let me intreat you to leave her in 
the undillurbcd enjoyment of her civil pof- 
fefiions. 'Fo own the truth, 1 look upon 
cntliunalm, in ail otlrer points liut that of 
religion, to be a veiy iicccfiaiy turn of 
mind ; as indeed it is a vein which nature 
feems to have marked with more or Icfs 
flrength in the tempers of t;mli men. No' 
matter wli.at the ohierfl i n iu-ther bufinefs, 
pleafurcs, or the fine aits; w h.ocver pitr- 
I'ues tiicm to any purpnfe muft do fo ctn 
anine : and inamoi atos, you !cnow,of every 
kind, arc all enthuhalls. 'Fiieic 15 indc.’d 
a ceitain heightening faculty wliich uni- 
verlally prevails thrmigh our fpecies ; ard 
w e arc ail of us, perhaps. In our fevcral f.i- 
\caiitc purfuits, pretty mucii in the cir- 
cumlrances of the renowned kniglit of 
La Mancha, when lie attacked the bar- 
bn ’s brazen bafon, for Mnmbrino’ . golden 

helmet. 

What is Tally's ah^juid i/r'rrr-fum in- 
hnituen^ne^ 
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fmtdmqucy which he profefics to afpirc after 
ir» orjitor/, but a piece of true rhetorical 
('^jixotil'm ? Yet never, 1 will venture to 
affirm, would he have glowed with fo much 
clo<^uence, had he been warmed with lefs 
enthufiafm. I am perfuaded indeed, that 
nothing great or glorious was ever per- 
formed, where this quality had not a piin- 
clpal concern ; and as our pafiions add vi- 
gour 10 our adtions, enthufiafiTi gives fpirit 
to oar palfions. 1 might add too, tJiat it 
even open:, and enlarges our capacities. 
AilorJiiigly I have been informed, that 
one of the great lights of the prefent age 
never fits down to fiudy, till he has railed 
his imagination by the power of mufic. 
For this purpofe he lias a band of inferu- 
ments placed near his library, which play 
till ho finds himfelf elevated to a proper 
height; upon which he gives a iignal, and 
they inftantly ceafe. 

But thole high conceits which are fug- 
gefic<i by enthufiafm, contribute not only 
10 the pleafure and perfeiUon of the fine 
art?i, but to mofi other effcils of our action 
and indufiry. To ftrike this fpirit there- 
fore out of the human confiitution, to re- 
duce things to their precife philofophical 
Jbindard, would be to check fomc of tiie 
main wheels of fociety, and to fix half the 
world in an ufelcf; apathy. For if enthu- 
fiafni did not add an im.iginary value to 
inoll of the objects of our purfuit ; if fancy 
did not give them their brighteil colours, 
they would generally, perhaps, wear an 
appearance too contemptible to excite de- 
fiie : 

Weiry'd ivethould lie down in death, 

I'tjis cheat nf hfe would take no imte, 

If you thought fame an empty breath, 

I PhiUjs but apcrjvir’d whore. Priou. 

In a word, this enthufiafm for which I am 
pleading, is a beneficent enchahtrefs, who 
|iev cr exerts her magic but to our advan- 
tage, and only deals about her friendly 
fpells in order to ralfe imaginary beauties, 
or to improve resl ones. 'Fhe word that 
can be faid of her is, that Ihe is a kind de- 
ceiver, and an obliging flatterer. 

F it%oj})orne' s Lttt. 

5 I. F ree-th:nk:ng, ih' vaylc'is Ah:;fss com- 
mit teJ hy the Vu}>ar in this Poiyit, 

The publication of lord Bollngbroke’s 
pofiliumous works has given new life and 
fpirit to ffce-tninking. We feem at prefent 
to ba endeavouring to unlc.irn our care- 
cii fm, with all that we hare been taught 


about religion, in order to model our Lit;- 
to the fjfiiion of his lordlhlp’s fyfiem. We 
have now nothing to do, but to throw aw'ay 
our bibles, turn the churches into theatres 
and rejoice that an aft of parliament now* 
in force gives us an opportunity of getting 
rid of the clergy by tranfportation. I was 
ill hopes the extraordinary price of thefe 
volumes would have confined their infiu. 
ence to perfons of quality. As they aio 
placed above extreme indigence and abfo- 
lute want of bread, their loofc* notions would 
have carried tlicm no farther than cheating 
at cards, or perhaps plundering their conn, 
try : but if thefc opinions fpread among 
tlie vulgar, we lhall be knocked down ar 
noon- day in our ilrects, and nothing will 
go forward but robberies and murders. 

T.'ic inftances I have lately feen of free- 
thinking in the lower part of the worM, 
make me fear, they are going to be a. 
falliionable and as wicked .as their betteis, 

1 went the other night to the Robin Hood, 
where it is uCual fur the advocates againd 
religion to aficmblc, and openly avow then 
infidelity. One of the quelHons for the 
night was, “ Whether lord Bolingbi'oice 
Jnd not done greater fervice to mankind 
by hii wiitings, than the apofiles or evan- 
golills?” As this fociety is chiefiy com- 
pofed of lawyers clerks, petty tradefmen, 
and the lovvefi mechanics, I was at firlt fur- 
prized at fuch amazing erudition among 
them. 'Foland, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandeville, they feemed to have g)t 
by he.nrt. A Ihoc-maker harangued hi-, 
five minutes upon the excellence of the 
tenets maintained by lord Bolingbroke : 
but 1 foon found that his reading had not 
been extended beyond the Idea of a Patriot 
King, which he had millaken fora glorious 
fyJlem of free-thinking. I could not help 
fmiling at another of the company, who 
took pains to (hew his dilbelicf of the gol- 
pel, by unfainting the apofiles, and calling 
them by no other title than plain Paul or 
plain I'eter. The proceedings of this fo- 
ciety have indeed almofi induced me to 
wifii that (like the Roman Catholics) they 
were not permitted to read the bible, rather 
than they fiiould read it only to abufe it. 

1 have frequently heard many wife 
tradelmen fettling the mofi impormnt ar- 
ticles of our faith over a pint of beer. A 
baker took occafion from Canning’s afiair 
to maintain, inoppofition to the fcriptiires, 
that man might live by bread alone, at 
leaft that w'oman might ; “ for elfe,” faid 
hr, how could the girl have been fup- 

poit-d 
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.. ported fora whole month by a few hard 
crufts r" In anfwer to this, a barbar- 
fuigeon fet forth the improbability of that 
ftory ; and thence inferred, that it was im- 
poffible for our Saviour to have failed forty 
^ays in the wildernefs. 1 lately heard a 
midftiipman fwear that the bible was all a 
lie : for he had failed round the world with 
lord Anfon, and if there had been any Red 
Sen, he mull have met with it. I know a 
bricklayer, who while he was working by 
line and rule, and carefully layingonehrick 
upon another, would argue with a fellow- 
labourer that the world was made by chance ; 
and a cook, who thought more of his trade 
than his bibie, in a dilpute concerning the 
miracles, made a pleafint miftake about 
thc nature of the firft, and gravely aiked 
his antagonift what he thought of the fup- 
per at Cana, 

This alFcdlatlon of free-thinking among 
the lower clafs of people, is at prclent hap- 
pllv confined to the men. On Sundavs, 
uhi'e the liufbanJs are toping at the alc- 
houle, the good women their wives think 
it their duty to go to church, fay tlieir 
prayers, bring home the text, and hear the 
children tlmir ’catcclufm. But our polite 
ladies are, 1 fear, in their lives and conver- 
rations, little better tlia^i frec-th'nkers. 
Going to chuich, fince it is now no longer 
the falhion to carry on intrigues thei\ , is 
almoft wholly laid afide ; And I vcnlv be- 
lieve, thatnotliing but another carthqn ike 
can fill the churche, with peopi ot'quality. 
'i'he fair fex in general arc too thoughllcls 
to concern thcmlclvesin dcepciiquirieh into 
matters of religion. Jt is fulheient, that 
t ’lcy are taught 'to believe thcmiclvcs an- 
gels. It would therefore be an ill compli- 
ment, while we talk of the heaven they 
bellow, to perfuade them into the Maiio- 
metan notion, that they have no fouls : 
though perhaps our fine gentlemen may 
iniagine, that by convincing a lady that 
fhe has no foul, flie will be lefis fcrupulous 
about the difpofal of her body. 

The ridiculous notions maintained by 
free-thinkers in thei’ writings, fcarce dc- 
ferve a ferrous refutation ; and perhaps the 
beft method of anfwering them would be 
to leleft from their works all the abfurd 
and impradicable notions \Guch they fo 
iiiffiy maintain in order to evade the belief 
of the ChrilUan religion. 1 lhall here 
throw together a few of their principal te- 
nets, under the contradid:ory title of 

77^^ Unhelie'ver's Creed, 

I believe that there is no God, but that 
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matter is God, and God is matter ; and 
that it is no matter whether there is any 
Gdd or no, 

I believe alfo, that the world was rot 
made; that the world made itfelf ; that it 
had no beginning ; that it will lall for ever, 
world without end. 

I believe that a man is a bead, that the 
foul is the body, and the body is the foul ; 
and that after de.tth there is neitlier body 
nor foul. 

I believe that there is no religion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion 
that all religion is unnatur.il, 

I believe not in Mofes ; I believe in the 
firll philofophy ; I believe not the evango- 
hlls ; 1 believe in Cliubb, Collins, Toland, 
Tindal, Morgan, Mandcvilic, Woolllon, 
Hobbes, ShaftCibury ; I believe in lord Bo- 
lingbroke ; 1 believe not St. Paul. 

1 believe not revelation ; I believe in 
tradition ; I believe in the talinud ; I be- 
lieve in the .alcoian ; I believe not the bi- 
ble ; I believe in Socrates ; I believe in 
Confucius ; 1 believe in Sanconiathon ; I 
believe in Mahomet; 1 believe not in 
Chrill. 

Lallly, I believe in all unbelief. 

Cmnoi£cur , 

§ 5 ; 2. Fortune not to he trujlcd* 

The fudden invafion of an enemy over- 
thiows fuch as are not on their guard ; but 
they who forefee the war, and picparc 
thcmfelvc'. for it before it breaks out, (land 
without cUilicuIfy the firft and the licrccft: 
onfet. I learned this important JefTbn long 
ago, and never truiled to fortune even 
wliile Ihe fceincd to be at peace with me. 
I'he riches, the honours, the reputation^ 
and all the advantages which. her treache- 
rous indulgence poured upon me, 1 placed 
fo that file’ might fnaich them away with- 
out giving me any difturbance. I kept a 
great interval between me and them. She 
took them, but fhe could not tear them 
from me. No man fuffer.s by bad fortune, 
but he who has been deceived by good. 
If we grow fond of her gifts, fancy that 
they belong to us, and arc perpetually to 
remain with us ; if we lean upon them, and 
expert to be confidered for them ; we fliall 
fink into all the bitternefs of grief, as foon 
as thefc falfc and tranfitory benefits pafs 
away, as foon as our vain and child! fli 
minds, unfraught with folid pleafures, be- 
come dcllkute even of thofe which arc 
imaginary. But, if wc do not fuffer our- 
felves to be tranfported with profperity, 
neither fhall wc be reduced by adverfity. 
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Our fouls will be proof againft the dangers 
of both thefc flates : and having explored 
<mr drength, we fhall be Eire of it; forjn 
the niidii: of fclicit)’, we fhall have tiled 
how we can bear misfortune. 

Her E'jils difcmiicd hy Patience* 
Canifiinient, witli all its train of evils, 
is fo far from being the caufe of contempt, 
that he who bears up with an undaunted 
fpirit againfl them, while fo many are de- 
jeded by them, erefls on his very misfor- 
tune a trophy to bis honour: for fuch is 
the frame and temper of our minds, that 
nothing ftrikes us with greater admiration 
than a man intrepid in the midft of mif- 
fortunes. Of all ignominies, an ignomi- 
nious death mull be allowed to be the 
greatcfl ; and yet where is the blafphemer 
who vvill prefume to defame the death of 
iScerates 1 This faint entered the prifon 
with the fame countenance with which he 
reduced tliirty tyrants, and he took off ig- 
nominy from tlie place ; for how could it 
be deemed a prilbn when Socrates was 
there? AriiHdes was led to execution in 
the lame city ; all thofc who met the fad 
procehion, call their eyes to the ground, 
and with tlirobbing hc.irts bewailed, not 
the innocent man, but JulHco hcifclf, who 
w'as ill him condemned. Yet there \/as a 
wretch found, for monilcrs arc fonietimes 
piodiiced in coniradiclion to the ordinary 
sales of n.itavCf who /pic in his face as he 
jia/fed along* Ariflkics wiped his check, 
imiled, tinned to the magi/lrate, and faid, 
Admpnhh this man not to be fo na/ly for 
tJie /utiirc.” 

Tg iioniiny then can take no hold on vir- 
tue ; for virtue is in every condition the 
finie, and challenges ilic fame refped. We 
applaud the world when /he pro/pers; and 
when Ihc falls into advcrfity we applaud 
her. Like the temples of the gods, fhe is 
% cnerablc even in her ruins. After this, 
mull it not appear a degree of madnefs to 
tlefcr one mcinent acquiring the only arms 
capable of defending us againfl attacks, 
wliich at every moment we arc expofed to ? 
Our being miferable, or not miferable, 
when we fall into misfoi tunes, depends on 
the manner in which we have enjoyed prof- 
perity. Bolingbroke, 

§ 5 3. Delicacy ccnjlitutio^al, mid cf ten 
dangerous. 

Some people are fubjefl to a certain de- 
licacy of paliicn, which makes them cx- 
ticmely fenfiblc to all the accidents of life. 
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and gives them a lively joy upon ei- 
profperous event, as well as a ^ 
grief, when they meet with crofes and a/ 
verficy. Favours and good o^iices eafdv 
engage their fricndlhlp, while ihe fmalled 
injury provokes their refentment. Anv 
honouror mark of dillindion elevates thern 
above meafure; but they are as fenfiblv 
touched with contempt. People of tLn 
charader have, no doubt, much more live^ 
ly enjoyments, as well as more pungciu 
forrows, than men ofcool and fedate tem- 
pers : but I believe, when every thing is 
balanced, there is no one, wlio wDuld not 
rather chufe to be of the latter charader, 
were he entirely mailer of his own difpo- 
iition. Good or ill fortune is very little 
at our own difpofal : and when a perfen 
who has this fenfibility of temper meets 
with any misfortune, his forrow or refent- 
ment takes entire pofTeflion of him, and 
deprives him of all relifii in the common 
occurrences of life ; the right enjoyment 
of which forms the greatell part of onr 
hnppinofs. Great pleafures are much lefs 
frequent than great pains ; fo tliat a fcnfi- 
ble temper cannot meet with fewer trial; 
in the former way than in the latter: not 
to mention, that men of fuch lively pafTions 
are apt to be tranfported beyond all bounds 
of prudence and diferetion, and to take 
filfe fieps in the condudl of life, which are 
often irretrievable. 

Delicacy of Tejle eiefrable. 

There is a delicacy of ta/le obfervable 
in fome men, which very much refenibles 
this delicacy of paflion, and produces the^ 
fame fenfibility to beauty and deformity of 
every kind, .is that does to profperity and 
advcrfity, obligations and iniurms. When 
you prefent a poem or a picture to a man 
pofTcfled of this talent, the delicacy of his 
feelings makes 'him to be touched very fen- 
fibly with every part of it ; nor are the 
maderly llrokcs perceived with more ex- 
quifitc rclifli and fatisfadlion, than the neg- 
ligencies or ahfurditics with difgufl nni 
unenfinefs. A polite and judicious conver- 
fation affords him the higheft entertain- 
ment ; rudenefs or impertinence is as great 
ajpunifhment to him. In lliorr, delicacy 
of talle has the fame effe6l as delicacy c'f 
paflion : it enlarges the fpheie both of our 
happinefs and mifery, and makes us ierii- 
hie to pains as well as pleafures which cf- 
cape the rell of mankind. 

I believe, however, there is no one, w ho 
will not agree with me, that, notwithfland- 

ing 
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I delicacy of tafte is with hh, hno a ioUd f K*r.d 


thi^ lefemblance 

'‘iiiucli to be defire ! and culn\atcd as a 
!Jicacv of pafiion E o be larcentcd, aiivi 
io be lemcdicd if pofible. I'hc good or 
[ ill accidents of life arc voy litilc at cur 
blit we arc pretty much mailers 
what books wc ihall read, what c^ivcrficns 
ftc Ih.ail partake of, and what company wc 
ihsll keep. Philofophers have endeavour- 
ed to render happinefs entirely indepen- 
dent of every thing external that is ini- 
polTible to be attained : but every wife man 
hUI endeavour to place his happinefs on 
/uch objeiils as depend moH upon himfclf; 
and that is not to be attained fo' much by 
anyother means, as by this delicacy of fen- 
timerrt. When a man is pofle/Ted of that 
talent, he is more happy by what pleafes 
jiis talk, than by what gratifies his appe- 
rites; and receives more enjoyment from a 
poem or a piece of reafoning, than the moil 
cxpenfive luxury can afford 
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that it teaches us to feleSi our Company, 

Delicacy of tafte is favourable to love 
and friendfliip, by confining our choice to 
few people, and making us indifferent to 
the company and convciiation of the great- 
er p.iit of men. You will very feidom, 
find that mere men of the world, whatever 
ilrong fenfe they may be endowed with, 
ate very nice in didinguifning of charac- 
ters, or in marking thofc infenfible diffe- 
Jences and gradations which make one man 
preferable to another. Any one that has 
competent fenfe, is fufiicient for their en- 
tertainment : they talk to him of thcirplca- 
lures and affairs witli the fame fr.inknefs 
as they would to any other; and finding- 
many who are fit to fupply liis place, tlicv 
never feel any vacancy or want in his ab- 
sence. But, to make ufe of the allafion of 
a famous Fiencli author, the judgment may 
be compared to a clock or watch, whcic 
ine moil ordinary machine is fufiicient to 
^eli the hours; but the mod elaborate and 
artificial can only point the minutes and 
feconds, and diilinguifh the fmallefl difFe- 
I’encc.s of time. One who has well digefled 
ms knowledge both of books and men, has 
bttle enjoyment but in the company of .a 
few leled companions. He feels too feu- 
mdy how much rdl the reft: of mankind fall 
^ ':rt of the notions which he has cnieitair- 

and his affe^lions being thus couhntil 
'•• nhin a narrow circle, no"\vonder he cer- 
'•rs them faither than if they were mcie 
.fwmeral and undifiinguijhcd. The gaiety 
-‘'d fiolic ofa bottle -comp.anion imptovcj 


).'>■; ana ii ,s !.„a. even orthj ,lei i;, tLi; 
he IS good lunnoiiicd '.vl.cn i,e is nle.ih.l. 
F.yciy aft, U.eivibie, !,j uhic), anothe,- i, 
injured, from iviial.-.ei ii'otivc, coiitncls 
more gu.lt and e-q.lc/a s cie.ilel 
ty, u a is conuiiiuf I in tiiol ieafoiHw iiLk 
are fet apart to pler.C.mt.y an.l (.ood-lui- 
mour, and brightened with eij/ojnam, pc- 
culiar to rational and Idcial heinas. 

the moll languid vi.tuc has fulllcient fbicc 
to prevent ; bccaiifo by detraftion that is 
not gamed which is taken awav- “ 1J« 
who hkhes from me my good name,” hys 
^haitefpeare, “eniiches not iiimfelf; bu: 
makes me poor indeed.” As nothino’ 
therefore degrades human nature more 
than detraaion, nothing inoie difgracei 
converfation. The detrador, as he ’is tha 
lowcll moral charaClcr, jefieds greater dif- 
honour upon his company, than the hang - 
man ; anti lie whole difpofition is a fcmdal 
to his fpccies, Ihould be more dilin.jiuly 
avoided, than he who is fcand.dous only 
by his ofFenoe. 

But for this pradicc, however vile, fomc 
have dared to apologr/.c, by contending the 
report, by which they injured an abfent 
charader, was t: ue : this, however»amount > 
to no more th.an ih.it they have not com . 
plicated m.ilicc with. fa!ruood,aiHlthat then; 
is lojnc djfiercr.ee between detradi(>a and 
finder, do relator.]] the ill that is tj ue 
of the bell man l-i I'ue world, would pro- 
bably render him the objed of iufpicion 
and (lillrull; ami was this pradicc univer- 
fa!, mntu il con fide ace and cllecm, the com- 
forts of foci ety, and the endearments of 
fiitndluip, wouhl be at an end. 

1 1'Cro is fojii. thing luifpca kribly more 
hateful in thofe f^-ccie. of villainy l>/ which 
the law is evaded, than ihofc by w'hich it is 
violated and defiled. Coma^.e j'as fome- 
times prcTervcd rapacitv fuim abl'orn rce, 
as bc'iuty has been iho.ight ro apolo' i/.y 
for pjollitution ; but llie ii.jurvitc of cu v.- 
aidirr is univeirdly ab'ioned, and, !il c rfu 
Je" cine it of deibimity, lia, n.j 
'J'lma hateful arc the wrote hcv v. ,';o Jh,,. ': 
with caution, and while ih.y p~p-' tru ■ 
wrong, are lulicit' a' tcj t’ c r. jn.' *c;i. 
'i'.:-/ do net t’-.U Cii.’o? f f a a i.cr 
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ionour to Ly fancier; but they fay, that fuch 
a report has been fpreacl, they know not 
how true. Thofc who propagate thcfe re- 
ports, frequently invent them ; and it is no 
breach of charity to fuppofc this to be al- 
ways the cafe ; becaufe no man who fpreads 
detraQion would have fcrupled to produce 
it : and he who fhould diffufe poifon in a 
brook, would fcarce be acquitted of a ma- 
licious defign, though he ihould alledge, 
that he received it of another w’ho is doing 
the fame el fe where. 

Whatever is incompatibicwith the highell 
dignity of our nature, fhould indeed be ex- 
cluded from our converfation : as compa- 
nions, not only that which we owe to our- 
fclves but to others, is required of us; and 
they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
fence of each other, are become obdurate in 
guilt, and infenfible to infamy. Rni/iblcr. 

§ Learning fhould he fQ7netlmes applied 

to cultvvate our Morals, 

Envy, curiofity, and our fenfe of the 
imperfc(!:Iion of our prcifcnt flate, inclines 
us always to eftimate the advantages which 
are in the pofTeflioti of others above their 
real value. Every one mud have remarked 
what powers and prerogatives the vulgar 
imagine to be conferred by learning. A 
man of fcience is cxpciicd to excel the un- 
lettered and unenlightened, even on occa- 
fions where litcratuic is of no ufe, and 
among weak minds lofcs part of his rever- 
ence by difeovering no fuperiority in thofe 
parts of life, in which all are unavoidably 
equal ; as when a monarch makes a pro- 
grefs to the remoter provinces, the ruf- 
ticksarefaid fometimes towoadcr that they 
find him of the fiime fize with thcmfelvcs. 

Thcfe demands of prejudice and folly 
can never be latisfied, and theieforc many 
of the imputations which learning fuhers 
from difappointed ignorance, are without 
reproach. Yet It cannot be denied, that 
there are feme failures to which men of 
ftudy are peculiarly expofed. Every con- 
dition has its difadvantages. The circle of 
knowledge is too wide for the mofi: aftive 
and diligent intellect, and while fcience is 
purfued with ardour, other accomplilh- 
ments of equal ufe are necelTarily negleded ; 
as a fmall garrifon mull leave one part of 
an extenfive fortrefs naked, when an alarm 
calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally 
fupport iheir dignity with more fuccefs, if 
they fuffered not themfelves to be milled 
by fuperfluous attainments of qualification 


which few can underftand or value, anj y 
Ikill which they may fmk into the 
without any confpkucus opportuniti’-; of 
exerting. ^ Raphael, m return to Adar.Vs 
enquiiies into the courfes of the liars a’,<l 
the revolutions of heaven, counfcls him m 
withdraw his mind from idle fpcculatloiv 
and, inllead of watching motions which hs 
has no “power to regulate, to cmplov In, 
faculties upon nearer and more intereibh;? 
objedfcs, tJie fuivey of his own life, thcliiSi 
jc6tion of his palTions, the knovvledt^e o*' 
duties which mud daily be performed^ a;ul 
the dctcdlion of dangers which mull daily 
be incurred. 

This angelic couiifel every man oflctteis 
Ihould always have before him. lie that 
devotes himfclf wholly to retired liudv, 
naturally f^ks from oinilfion to forgeiful- 
nefs of focial duties, and from which he 
mud be fomciinies awakened, and recalled 
to the general condition of mankind. 

Ihul 

Its Progrefs, 

It had been obferved by the ancients, 
Tliat all the arts and fcienccs arofe among 
free nations ; and that the Perfians and 
Egyptians, notwithdanding all their caii, 
opulence, and luxury, made but faint ef- 
forts towards thofe finer pleafures, winch 
were carried to fuch perfedion by the 
Greeks, amidd continual wars, attended 
with poverty, and the greatdl fimplidty of 
life and manners. It had alfo been ob- 
ferveJ, that as foon as the Greeks loll their 
liberty, though they cncreafed mightily in 
riches, by the means of tlie conqueds of 
Alexander; yet the arts, from that moment, 
declined among them, and have never fincc 
been able to raife their head in that climate. 
Learning was tranfplanted to Rome, the 
only free nation at tliat time in the univcrld ; 
and having met withfo favourable a foil, it 
made prodigious Ihoots for above a centary ; 
till the decay of liberty produced alfo a 
decay of letters, and fpread a total bar- 
barifm over the world. From thcfe two 
experiments, of which each was double in 
its kind, and iliewed the fall of learning in 
defpotic governments, as well as its rife 
in popular ones, Longinus thought himfelf 
fufficiently j udified in aflerting, that the arts 
and fciences could never fiourilh but in a 
free government; and in this opinion he has 
been followed by fevcral eminent writers in 
our country,who either confined their view 
merely to ancient facts, or entertained too 
great a partiality in favour of that form ot 
government 
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government which is eflablilhed amongft 

' But whatwould thefc writers have faid to 
the inftances of modern Rome and Flo- 
rence ? Of which the former carried to 
pcrfe<fiion all the finer arts of fculpture, 
ivilniing, and mufic, as well as poetry, 
thrush" they groaned under flavery, and 
under t]\c flavery of priclls: while the latter 
made the greatefi prog refs in the arts 
and fciences, after they btgan to lofe their 
Hbertv by the ulurpations of the family of 
Mcdicis. Ariofio,Taflb, Galiinco, no more 
than Raphael and Michael Angelo, were 
not born in republics. And though the 
Lombard Ichool was famous as well as the 
Reman, yet the Venetians have had the 
iinal’cll (hare in its honours, and feem ra- 
il cr infeiior to the Italians in their genius 
ioi the art^ ard fcienccs. Rubens eilab- 
liOiod his ichool at Antwerp, not at Amfter- 
dam ; Drefdcn,nct ITaniburgh, is the cen- 
t;e of politonefs in Geiinany. 

But the nod eminert inilance of the 
ficjriihing Hate of learning in dcfnotic go- 
vernments, is that of France, which fcarcc 
ever enjoyed an cilablifiicd liberty, and yet 
has caiiied the aits and fciences as near 
portedion as any other nation. The En- 
ph!h are, perhaps, better philofophcrs ; 
the Italians better p.dnteis and mufic ians ; 
t^e Romans were better orators; but the 
Fiench are the only people, except the 
(i reeks, who have been at once philofo- 
phcrs, poets, orators, hiftorians, painters, 
aiciiitcds, fculptors, and mulicians. With 
regard to the Rage, they have excelled even 
the Greeks, who have far excelled the Ivn- 
giifl'i : and in common life they have in a 
great mcafure perfc^led that art, the moil 
ufcful and agreeable of any, Part de ^vi^'re, 
the art of fcciety and converfation. 

If vve confidcr the Hate of fcienccs and 
polite arts in our country, Horace^s obfer- 
vation with regard to the Romans, may, in 
a great meafure, be applied to the Britilli, 

Sevi in longnm tamen aevum 

Manferunt, hotlieque roanent vcltigia ruris. 

The elegance and propriety of ftile have 
been very much negleded among us. We 
have no didlionary of our language, and 
karcea tolerable grammar. The hrrt po- 
lite profe we have, was wrote by a man who 
L Bill alive. As to Sprat, Locke, and even 
Temple, they knew too little of the rules 
of art to be elleemed very elegant writers. 
The profe of Bacon, Harrington, and Mil- 
Con, is altogether fiiff and pedantic ; though 
their feofe be excellent. Men in this coun- 
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try, have been fo much occupied in tlie 
great difputcs of lellgion, politics, and phi- 
lofephy, that they had no iclilh for the mi- 
nute obfervations of grammar and criticifiu. 
And though this turn of thinking mull have 
confidcrably unproved our fenfc and cur 
talent of rcafoning beyond thole of other 
nations, it mull be confed, that even m 
thofe fcienccs al>ove mentioned, we have 
not any llamlard book which we can tranf- 
mit to pollerity : and the utmoll vve hate 
to boalt of, arc a fewcllays towards a moic 
jull pliilofophy: which, indeed, proniifc 
very much, but have not, as yet, icaelied 
any degree of perfedion. 

A man m.;y know oxadly all tl^cciicles 
and < f the Copernican lylle n, .u i 

all the iiregulai lpiiai> ol tl’c Jholen.nic, 
witliout peiceiving that tr,e foimeris more 
bcautiuil than tlu’ l.ittcr. iMulid has veiy 
fully explained <*veiy qir'litv' of die ci.cle, 
but has not, in any propofition, laid a word 
ofitsbeauiy. 'File realon is cvitlent. Beau- 
ty is not a ijuality ol'ilu* ciicle. It lies not 
in any pait of t!ic line, wiiofe {^arts aie all 
equally dillant fiom a connnon centre. It 
is only the eifed which tli.it iip.oic operates 
upon the mind, whofe p. ilicular fibiit or 
drudure rcndei s u ^u/^^■j)lib]e of luch fen- 
tiinents. In vain would you look for it 
in the circle, or leek it, citlier by your 
fenfes, or by niadieinraical rcafonings, in 
all the properties of that figure. 

The mathematician, who took no other 
pleafure in reading Virgil but that of ex- 
amining yEncas’s voyage by thcmap,miglit 
uncleilbnd pcrfcdl/the meaning of eveiy 
Latin woiJ employed by that divine au- 
thor, and confctpaently might have a dif- 
tind idea of the whole nariation ; he would 
even have a more diillnd idea of it, th lU 
they couliihavc who had not lludicd fo cx- 
adly the geography of the poem. He knew, 
therefore, every tiling in the poem. But 
he was ignorant of its beauty ; becaufe the 
be.auty, properly fpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but tiiC fentiment oi tafle of th« 
reader. And where a man has no fuch de- 
licacy of temper as to make him feel this 
fentiment, he muft be ignorant of the beauty, 
though pofrdTcd of the feience and undcr- 
llauding of an angel. Uumi i EJJays. 

Its ObJiruHkns. 

So many hindrances may obfirud the 
acquifition cf knowledge, that theie is hrile 
rcalbn for wondering that it is in a fi -v 

hands. 
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hands. To the jjreater part of mankind 
the duties of life are inconfiftent with much 
Ihidy, and the hours which they would 
fperid upon letters mud be dolen from their 
occupations and their families. Many iuf- 
fer themfclves to be lured by more fprightly 
and luxurious pleafures from the fliadcs of 
contemplation, where they findfeldom more 
than a calm delight, fuch as, though greater 
than all others, if its certainty and its dura- 
tion be reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet eafily quitted for fome extem- 
porary joy, which the prefent moment 
offers, alnd another perhaps will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning that 
it borrows very little from time or place ; 
it is not confined to fcafon or to climate, to 
cities or to the country, but may be culti- 
vated and enjoyed where no other pleafure 
can be obtained. But this quality, which 
conftitutes muchof its value, is one occafion 
of neglcd; what may be done at all times 
with equal propriety, is deferred from day 
to day, till the mind is gradually reconciled 
totheomilTion, and the attention is turned to 
other objeds. Thus habitual idlcticfs gains 
too much power to be conquered, and the 
foul flirinks from the idea of intelledual 
labour and intenfenefs of meditation. 

That thofe who profefs to advance learn- 
ing fometimesoblliud iti,cannotbc denied; 
the continual multiplication of books not 
only diilrads choice, but disappoints en- 
quiry. To him that has moderately llored 
his mind with images, few writers afford 
any novelty ; or what little they have to add 
to the common flock of learning is fo bu- 
ried in the mafs of general notions, that, like 
fjlver mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of reparation ; 
and he that has often been deceived by the 
promife of a title, at fall grows weary of 
examining, and is tempted to confider all 
as equally fallacious. Idler. 

§ 56* Mankind t a Porlrait of. 

Vanity bids all her Tons to be generous 

and brave, and her daughters to be 

chafte ancl courteous. —But why do we 

want her inflrn^lions ?— • — Afk the come- 
dian, who is taught a part he feels not. 

Is it that the principles of religion want 
Hrength, or that the ical pallion for win t is 
good' and woitliy will not carry us high 

enough? God! thou knowell they carry 

us too high— we w ant not iolc — —but 
to yrr/W.--. — 
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Look out of your door, — take noticeof I 
that man ; fee what difquieting, intrigulnrr* 
and fliifting, he is content to go 
merely to be thought a man of plain-dcu/ 
irjg -three grains ofhonefly vv'ouui idve 
him all this trouble; — — — ilasl he 
them not. — — 

Behold a fecond, under .a fhew of piety 
hiding the impurities of a debauched life; 

he is juil entering the houfe of (jod * 

.would he was more pure — or L(, 

pious !— but then he could not gain his 
point. 

Obferve a third going almoft in the fimc 
track,vvith what an inflexible fandlity ofdc- 
poi tment he fullains himfclfas he advance^' 

— every line in his face writes abilinencc ; 

— —every flride looks like a check upon 
his dc fires : fee, I befeech you, how he ib 
cloak’d up with fermons, prayers, fa- 
craments ; and fo bemuflied with the exter- 
nals of religion, that he has not a hand to 
fpare for a worldly purpole ; — he has ar- 
mour at lead — Wiiy does he put it on ? Is 
there no ferving God without all thbi' 
Mull the gaib of icligion be extended io 
wide to the danger of it’s rending ? Yes, 

truly, or it will not hide the fccrct 

and, Wliat is that ? 

— — — ^That the faint has no religion at 
all. 

But here comes Generosity; 
giving — not to a decayed artill— but to the 
arts and fcienccs themfelves. — Sec, — he 
builds not a chamber in the n.vall apart for the 
prophets \h\it whole fchools and colleges for 
thofe who come after. Lord ! how they 

will magnify his name I ’tis in capital s 

already ; the firll— the higheft,fn the gilded 

rent-roll of every hofpitaland afylum 

One honed tear fliedin private over the 
unfortunate, is worth it alb 

What a problematic fet of creatures does 
Emulation make us ! Who would divine 
that all the anxiety and concern fo viflble 
in the airs of one half of that great aflem- 
bly fliould a'rife from nothing elfe, but that 
the other half of it may think them to be 
men of coniequence, penetration, parts, and 
condudl ? — What a noife amongft the 
claimants about it ? Behold humility, out 
of mere pride — and honefly almoil; out of 
knavery : — Challity, never once in harnib 

way ; and courage, like a Spanilh loi- 

dier upon an Itali.in flage— a bladder full 
of wind. — 

Hark ! that, the found of that 

rrompet, — —let not my Ibldier run,- 

^tis fome good Chriflian giving alms. G 

pity. 
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gcntlcft of human paffions ! 
fon and tender are thy notes, and ill accord 
they with fo loud an inftrument. 

Sterne^s Sermons, 

(L cj. Manors “y their Ori^hiy Nature^ and 
Services, 

Manors are in fubdance, as ancient as 
the Saxon tonfdtution, though perhaps dif- 
fering a little, in fome immaterial circum- 
Hances, from thofe that exill at this day : 
judas was obferved of feuds, that they were 
partly known to our anceftor*, even before 
the Norman conqueft. A manor, maneriiim, 
a manencio, becaufe the ufual refidence of 
the owner, feems to have been a diilrid of 
ground held by lords or great perfonages; 
who kept in their own hands fo much hind 
as was necefTary for the ufe of their fami- 
lies, which were called terror dominicalesy or 
(iemefne lands; being occupied by the lord, 
or (kminus maneriiy and his fervants. The 
other tenemental lands they dillributed a- 
mong their tenants; which, from the differ- 
ent modes of tenure, were called and dif- 
tingulftied by two different names. Firlt, 
book land, or charter land, which was held 
by deed under certain rents and free-fer- 
vices, and in effedh differed nothing from 
free focage lands ; and from hence have 
arifen all the freehold tenants which liold 
of particular manors, and owe fuit and Icr- 
vice to the fame. The other fpecies was 
called folk land, which was held by no af- 
furance in writing, but didributed among 
the common folk or people at the pleafure 
of the lord, and refumed at his difcrction; 
being indeed land held invillenagc, which 
we lhall prefently deferibe more at large. 
The refidue of the manor being unculti- 
vated, was termed the lord’s walle, and 
ferved for public roads, and for common of 
failure to the lord and his tenants. Manors 
Were formerly called baronies, as they Hill 
^te lordfhips ; and each lord or baron was 
empowered to hold a domedic court, called 
the court-baron, for redreding mifdemcan- 
c>ts and nuifances within the manor, and 
for fettling difputes of property among the 
tenants. This court is an inleparable in- 
gredient of every manor ; and if the num- 
^r of fuitors (hould fo fail, as not to leave 
fufHcient to make a jury or homage, that is, 
t'vo tenants at the lead, the manor itfelf is 
lod, 

P ^tifore the ilatute of quia emptoresy |8 
Ldward I. the king’s greater barons, who 
had a large extent of territory held under 
we ciowu, granted out fiFe<jaently linalUr 


manors to inferior perfons to be held of 
thcmfelves; which do therefore now con- 
tinue to be held under a fuperior lord, who 
is called in fuch cafes the lord paramount 
over all thefemanors : and his feigniory is 
frequently termed an honour, not a manor, 
efpecially if it hath belonged to an ancient 
feodnl baron, or hath been at any time in 
the hands of the crown. In imitation 
whereof, thefe inferior IokU bej»an to carve 
out and grant to others flill more minute 
cftsites to be held as of tliemfclves, and 
\yerc fo proceeding downwards /« injinition^ 
till the fuperior lords obfen cd, that by this 
method of fubinfeudation they loll nil their 
feodal profits, of wardfliips, marriages, and 
clcheats, which fell into the hands of thefe 
mefne or middle lords, who were the imme- 
diate fuperiors of the.vmyc;m///,or him who 
occupied the land. This occafioned the ila- 
tuteof Wcllm. 3 . emptcres, 1 8 Fidw. I. 

to be made; which direds, that upon all 
lales or feoftments of land, tJic feoffee fhall 
liold the fame, not of his immediate feoffer. 
but of the chief lord of the fee, of whom 
fuch feoff erhimlelf held it. And from hence 
it is held, that all manors cxilling at this day 
mull have exiffed by immemen:'! preferip- 
tjon 5 or at leaft ever fine** the 1 8th Edw. L 
when the ffatute of quia emptorcs was made. 
For no new manor can hflve been created 
fince that ffatute: becaufc it is effential to 
a manor, that there be tenants who hoUl of 
the lord, and that ffatute enadlfi, that for the 
future no fubjedls ffiall create any new te- 
nants to hold of himfclf. 

Now with regard to the folk land, or ef- 
tates held in villenagc, this was a fpecies of 
tenure neither ffridtly feodal, Norman, or 
Saxon; but mixed and compounded of them 
all: and which alfo, on account of the lie- 
riots that attend it, may feem to have fome- 
what Danilli in its compofition. Under the 
Saxon government there were, as Sir Wil- 
liam Temple fpcaks, a fort of people in 3 
condition of downright fervitude, ufed and 
employed in the moff fervilc tVorks, and 
belonging, both they, their children, and 
cftcdl?, to the lord of the foil, like the rcll 
of the cattle or ffock upon it. Thefe feem 
to have been thofe who held what was called 
the folk land, from which they were remov- 
able at the lord’s pleafure. On the arrival 
of the Normans here, it feems not impro- 
bable, that they, who were ftrangers to any 
othw than a feodal date, might give fome 
fparks of enfranchifement to fuch wretched 
perfons as fell to their (hare, by admitting 
them, as well as oiher?, to the oavb of fealty; 

3 K which 
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which conferred a right of protection, and and a neife, or a villein and a free woman 
raife the tenant to a kind of eftate fuperior tjie liliie fojlovved the condition pf the f ’ 
to downright flavery, but inferior to every ther, being free if he was free, and villein 
other condition. This they called villenagc, if Ke was villein; contrary to th«j maxim of 
and the tenants villeins, either from the word civil law, \X\^l partus fefjuiter ^^enti an. 
njilis, or elfe, as Sir Edward Coke tells us, no baftard could be born a villein, becnoio 
a ^illai becaufe they lived chiefly in villa- by another maxim of our law he is 
ges, and were employed in rndic works of fUus ; and a3 he can ^ain nothing by 
^emodfordidkind: liketheSpartan/&r/(7/r/, ritance, it were hard that he Ihould loll ],ij 
to whom alone the culture of the lands was itatural freedom by it. The law howevtT 
conilgned; their rugged mafters, like our ptoteClcd the perfons of \ ille)ns, as the 
northern ancedors, edeemingwar the only king’sfubieCls,againdatrocious injuncs of 
honourable employment of mankind. the lord : for h& might not kill or maim his 

, Thefe villeins, belonging principally to villein; though he might beat himwithim, 
lords of manors, were either villeins re^ar- puniry, fince the villein had no aClion or re- 


dant^ that is, annexed to the manor or land ; 
or clfe they were in gro/Sf or at large, that 
is, annexed to the perfon of the lord, and 
transferrable by deed from one owner to 
another. 7'hey could not leave tlieir lord 
without his permllTion ; but if they ran 
away, or were purloined from him, iniglit 
be claimed. and recovered by aCljon, like 
beads or other chattels. They held indeed 
fmall portions of land, by way of fuilaining 
themfelves and families ; but it was at the 
mere will of the lord, who might difpolfefs 
tliem whenever he pleafovl ; and it vva^ upon 
villein fcrvices, that is, to carry out dung, 
to hedge and ditch the Iord^s dcmcrne% and 
any other the meaned oiHces ; and thefe fer- 
viceswere not only bafe,but unco tain both 
as to their time and quantity. A villein, in 
Ihort, was in much the fame date with us, 
as lord Molefworth deferibes to be that of 
the boors in Denmark, and Sticrnhook at- 
tributes alfo to the traais or Haves in Swe- 
den; which confirms the probability of their 
being in fomc degree monuments of the 
•Paniih tyranny. A villein could acquire 
no property either in lands or goods; but, 
if he purchafed either, the lord might cater 
upon them, oud the villein, and ieizc them 
tohis>uvnufe,ur.lers he contiived to ciiipofe 
of them again befo»-e the lord had feized 
them; for liie lord had then lod his oppor- 
tunity. 

In many places alfo a fine was payable to 
the lord, if the villein prefumed to marry 
his daughter tp any one without leave from 
the lord: and, by the common law, tne lord 
might alfo bring an adicn againd the huf- 
band for damages in thus purloining his 
property. For tiic children of \ i! lei n*. were 
alfo in the fame date of bondage with their 
parents, whence they were called in Latin, 
nati'pi, which gase rife to tue female ap- 
pellauon of a villein, who was called a neife, 
la cafe of a iuairiage between a freeman 


medy at law againd his lo;d, but in cafe of 
the murder of his ancedor, or the maim rf 
his own perfon. Neifes indeed had alfo .m 
appeal of rape, in cafe the lord violated 
them by force. 

Villeins might be enfranchifed byinanu- 
niiflion, which is either exprefs or implied : 
cxpjcfs; as where a man granted to the 
villein a deed of manumilhon : implied ; as 
where a man l)Oiind himfelf in a bond to his 
villein for a fum of money, granted him an 
annuity by deed, or gave him an edate in 
fee, for life or years: for this was dealing 
with hib villein on the footing of a freeman; 
it was in fome of the indances giving lilin 
an adion againd his lord, and in others rell- 
ingan owner flip in him entirely inconfident 
with his former date of bondage. So alfo if 
the lord broiiglu anadion againd his villein, 
tins enfranchifed him; for, as thelord might 
have a flioit remedy againd this villein, by 
feizing his goods (which was more than 
equivalent to any damages lie could recover) 
the law, which is always ready to catch at 
anything in favourof liberty, prefumed, that 
by bringing this adion he meant to fet his 
villein on the fame footing with h.imfelf, and 
therefore held it an implied manumilTion. 
But in cafe the lord indidcd him for felony, 
it was otherwife; for the lord could no; in- 
fiid a capitalpunidiment on his villein, with- 
out calling in the aflidciiice of the law. 

Villeins, by this and many other means, 
in pnxefs of time gained conliderable 
ground on their lords ; and in particular 
drengthened the tenure of their edates to 
that degree, that they came to have in 
them an intcred in many places full as 
good, in others better than their lords. 
For the good- nature and benevolence of 
many lords of manors, having, time out of 
mind, permitted their villeins and their 
children to enjoy their podelRons without 
interruption, in a regular courfe of defeent. 
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V common law, of v\hich cuilom is the 
nowgave them title to prefcribe agaiall 
be'iordst and, on performance of the fame 
•ervIces,to hold their lands, in fpite of any 
l^.termination of the lord’s will. For, 
hough in general they are dill faid to hold 
heir eJiates at the will of the lord, yet it is 
„*chavvill as is agreeable to the cu'lom of 
he manor; which cuftoms arc pr. ferved, 
nd evidenced by the rolls of the fweral 
vourts-baron in which they are entered, or 
kept on foot by the conliant immemorial 
ufage of the fevcral manors in which the 
kinds lie. And, as fuch tenants had no- 
thing to Ihe.v for their etlates but thefe 
cudoms, and admiflions in purfiiauce of 
diem, entered on thofe rolls, or the copies 
of fuch entries witneflcd by the fteward, 
ucy now began to be called * tenants by 
copy of COLirt roll,* and their tenure itlclf 
a copyhold. 

I’lius copyhold tenures, as Sir Edward 
Coke obferves, although very meanly do- 
icended, yet come of an ancient hoiifc ; 
for, fiom what has been premifed, it ap- 
pears, that copyholds aie in truth no other 
but Villeins, who, by a long Icries of im- 
memorial encroachments on the loid, have 
at lad edabhfheda cullomary tight to thofe 
ellatcs, which before weie held abroliitcly 
at the lord’s will : which affords a very 
fublUntial reafon for the great variety of 
cudoms that prevail in different manors 
uith regard both to the defeent of the 
efl.ites, and the privileges belonging to the 
tenants. And thefe encroachments grew 
to be fo univerl'al, that when tenure in vil- 
Icnage was abolifhed (though copyholds 
were referved) by the ilatute of Charles J I, 
there was hardly a pure villein left in the 
nation. For Sir Thomas Smith tedifies, 
that in all his time (and he was fccrctary 
to Edward VI.) he never knew any villein 
in grofs throughout the realm; and the 
few villeins regardant that were then re- 
niaining were fuch Qnly as had belonged 
to bifhops, monafteries, or other ecclefiafti- 
cal corporations, in the preceding times of 
popery. For he tells us, that “ the holy 
fathers, monks, and friars, had, in their 
confedions, and fpecially in their extreme 
and deadly ficknefs, convinced the laity 
how dangerous a pradlice it was, for one 
Chriftian man to hold another in lx)ndage: 
fo that temporal men by little and little, by 
reafon of that terror in their confciences, 
glad to manumit all their villeins. 
But the faid holy fathers, with the abbots 
i^nd priors, did not in like fprt by theirs ; 


for they alfo had a fcruple in confcience to 
empoverifh ^nd defpoil the church fo much, 
as to manumit fuch as were bond to their 
churches, or to the manors which the church 
had gotten; and fo kept their villeins IHII.” 
Ly thefe feveral means the generality of 
villeins in the kingdom have long 'ago 
jpioutcd up into copyholders: their perfons 
being enfanchifed by m inumiflion or long 
acnuiefcence; but their ellatcs in flrkH- 
nels, remaining fubjed to the fimc fer- 
vile conditions and foifciturcs ns before; 
though, in general, the villein fervices are 
ufually commuted for a fmall pecuniary 
quit- rent. 

As a faither confcqucncc of wbat has 
been prendf d, we may colleA thefe two 
m.iin principles, which are held to be the 
fuppoiters of a copyhold tenure, and with- 
out w'hi'Ji it cannot exiil: i. 'Fhat the lands 
be parcel of, and fituatc within, tliat ma- 
nor, under w hich it is licld. 2. 'lhat they 
have been demifed, or demlfcable, by copy 
of cnuit-roll ininitmoually. For imme- 
morial cullom is the law of all tenures by 
copy : fo that no new copyhold can llridlly 
fpeakin.-, be granted at this day. 

In feme m.inors, whert the cudom hath 
been to permit the heir to fuccecd the an- 
cclior in his tenure, tlie ellates are lliled 
copyhol hs of inlicritance; in otheis, where 
the louls have been more vigilant to main- 
tain their rights, they remain copyholds 
for life only: for the cullom of the manor 
has in both ca'tjiji fo far Tuperfeded the will 
of the lord, that, provided the fervices be 
peifoimed or llipulaied for by fealty, he 
cannot, in the fiill iriHance, refufe to admit 
tlie heir of his tenant upon his dnath; nor, 
in the fccon.d, can he remove his prefent 
tenant fo long as he lives, though he hold* 
nominally by the precarious tenure of hU 
lord’s will. 

The fruits and appendages of a copy- 
hold tenure, that it hath in common with 
free tenures, arc fealty, fervices, (as w’ell 
in rents as othervvife) reliefs, and efeheats. 
The two latter belong only to copyholds of 
inheritance ; the former to thofe for life 
alfo. But, befides thefe, copyholds have 
alfo heriots, ward (liip, and fines. Fferiots, 
which I think are agreed to be a Danilh 
cullom, are a render of the bell beaft or 
other good (as the cuftom may be) to iho 
lord on the death of the tenant. This 19 
plainly a relic of villein tenure ; there be- 
ing originally lefs hardfliip in it, when all 
the goods and chattels belonged to the 
lord, and he might have feized them cvea 
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in the villein’s life-time. Thefe are inci- 
dent to both fpecies of copyhold; but 
wardlhip and fines to thofe of inheritance 
only, Wardfhip, in copyhold eftates, par- 
takes both of that in chivalry and that in 
focage. Like that in chivalry, th6 lord is 
the legal guardian, who ufually afligns 
fome relation of the infant tenant to a6l in 
his ftead : and he, like guardian in focage, 
is accountable to his ward for the profits. 
Of fines, fqme are in the nature of primer 
feifins, due on the death of each tenant, 
others arc mere fines for alienation of, the 
lands; in fome manors only one of thefe 
forts can be demanded, in fome both, and 
in others neither. They are fometimes 
arbitrary and at the will of tlic lord, fome- 
times fixed by cuilom ; but, even when 
arbitrary, the couits of law, in favour of 
the liberty of copyholders, have tied them 
down to be rcafonablc in their extent ; 
otherwife they might amount to a difiicri- 
fon of the efiate. No fine therefore is al- 
lowed to be taken upon defeentsand aliena- 
tions (unlefs in particular circumllances) 
of more than two years improved value of 
tlic efiate. From this infiance we may 
judge of the favourable difpofition, that 
the law of England (which is a law of li- 
berty) hath always fhewn to this fpecies of 
tenants ; by removing, as far as pofiible, 
every real badge of flavery from them, 
however fome nominal ones may continue. 
It fufl'ered cufiom very early to get the 
better of the exp refs terms i^^on which they 
held their lands ; by declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be Interpreted by the 
cufiom of the manor: and, where no cuf- 
tom has been fuffered to grow up to the 
rejudice of the lord, as in this cafe of ar- 
itrary fines, the law itfelf interpofes in an 
equitable method, and will not fuffer the 

I ord to extend his power fo far as to difm- 
lerit the tenant. 

Blatkjloni s Commentaries* 

§ 5^* Words defended. 

Few faults of (lyle, whether realorima- 
glnary^ excite the malignity of a more nu- 
Inerous clafs of readers, than the ufc of 
hard word^. 

If autbpr be fuppofed to involve his 
thoughts involuntary obfeurity, and to ob- 
Jdreift, by unnecelTary difficulties, a mind 
^agerin purfuit of truth; if he writes not tc! 
make pthers learned^ but to boafi the learn- 
ng which he polJefTes himfelf, and wifhes tq 
be admired rather than underfiood, he coun- 
icra^s the firit eud of ivnung* and 


fuffers the utmoft feverity of cenfure, or tha 
more afflidive feverity of negledl 

But words are only hard to thofe who do 
not underfiand them ; -and the critic ought 
always to enquire, whether he is incom* 
moded by the fault of the writer, or by 
his own. : 

Every author does not write for every 
reader ; many quefiions are fuch as the illk 
terate part of mankind can have neither 
interefi nor pleafure in difeufling, and 
which therefore it would be an ufelefs en- 
deavour to levy with common minds, by 
tirefome circumlocutions or laborious ex- 
planations ; and many fubjeils of general 
ufe may be treated a different manner, 
as the book is intended for the learned or 
the ignorant. Diffufion and explication 
are necejffary to the infirudlion of thofe 
who, being neither able nor accufiomcci to 
think for thcmfelves, can learn only what is 
exprefsly taught; but they who can form 
parallels, clifcover confequences, and mul- 
tiply conclufions, are bell pleafed with in- 
volution of argument and comprefilon cf 
thought ; they defire only to receive the 
feeds of knowledge which they may branch 
out by their own pow'er, to have the way 
to truth pointed out which they can then 
follow without a guide. 

The Guardian direfls one of his pupils 

to think whh the wife, but fpeak with 
the vulgar. This is a precept fpecious 
enough, hut not always pradlicable. Dif- 
ference of thoughts will produce difference 
of language. He that thinks with more 
extent than another will want w'ords of 
larger meaning ; he that thinks with more 
fubtilty will feek for terms of more nice 
diferimination ; and where is the wonder, 
fince words are but the images of things, 
that he who never knew the origipals 
Ihould not know the copies ? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any 
where rather than in ourfelves. He that 
reads and grovv^ wifer, feldom fufpe^ls his 
own deficiency ; but complains cf hard 
words and obfeure fentences, and afks why 
books are written which cannot be under- 
flood. 

Among the hard words which are nq 
longer to be ufed, it has been long the cuf- 
tom to number terms of art. Every maq 
ffays Swift]| is more able tp explain the 
lubje6l of an irt than its prpfeffors; a far- 
mer wijl tell you, in two woyds, that he 
lias brpken hi? leg ; but a furgeon, after ^ 
long difeourfeii Ihall leave you as ignorant 
as you wer? btforc,’’ This could only 

have 
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iavc been faid.but by fiich an exaft ob- 
ferver of life, in gratification of malignity, 
or in ollentation of acutenefs. Every hour 
pioducei inllances of the necefTity of i^erms 
of art. Mankind xould never confpite in 
uniform afFeflation ; it is not but by neCef- 
fity that every fcience and every trade has 
its peculiar language. They that content 
themfelves with general ideas may reft in 
general terms ; but thofe whofe ftudies or 
employments force them upon clofcr in- 
fpedion, muft have names for particular 
parts, and Words by which they may ex- 
prefs various modes of combination, fuch 
as none but themfelves liave occafion to 
confide r. 

Artiftsare indeed fometimes ready to fup- 
pofe, that none can be ftrangers to words 
to which themfelves are familiar, talk to 
an incidental enquirer as they talk to one 
another, and make their knowledge ridicu- 
lous by injudicious obtrulion. An art can- 
not be taught but by its proper terms, but 
it is not always neceflary to teach the art. 

That the vulgar exprefs their thoughts 
clearly is far from true ; and what perfpi- 
cuity can be found among them proceeds 
not from the eafinefs of their language, but 
the fhallownefs of their thoughts. He that 
fees a building as a common Tpe<ftktor, con- 
tents himfelf with relating that it is great 
or little, mean dr fplendid, lofty or low j all 
thefe words are intelligible and common, 
but they convey no diftin<ft or limited ideas; 
if he attempts, without the terms of archi- 
tedture, to delineate the parts, or enume- 
rate the ornaments, his narration at once 
becomes unintelligible. The terms, in- 
deed, generally difpleafe, bccaufe they are 
underftood by few ; but they are little un- 
derftood only, becaufe few that look upon 
an edifice examine its parts, or analyfc it* 
columns into their members. 

The ftate of every other art is the fame ; 
as it iscurforily furveyed or accurately exa- 
liiined, different forms of expreflion become 
proper^ In morality it is one thing to dif- 
cufs the niceties of the cafuirt, and another 
to diredt the pradlice of common life. In 
agriculture, he that inftrudts the farmer to 
plough and fow, may convey his notions 
without the words which he would find ne- 
ceflary in explaining to philofophers the 
procefs of vegeution ; and if he, who has 
nothing to do but to be honeft by the ftiort- 
eft way, will perplex his mind with fubtle 
fpeculations ; or if he whofe ta(k is to reap 
and thraih, will not be contented without 
examining the. evolution of the (bed an4 
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circulation of the fap, the writers whom 
either ftiall confult are very little to be 
blamed, thougli it fliould fometimes hap- 
pen that they are read in vain, 

§ 59. Di/conteni, the common Lot of all 
Mankind, 

Such is the emptinefs of human enjoy- 
ments, that wc are always impatient of the 
prefent. Attainment is followed by neg- 
ledl,artd polTeffion by difgull; and the ma- 
licious remark of the Greek epigrammatift 
on marriage, may be applied to every other 
courfe of life, that its two days of happi- 
nefs are the firft and the laft. 

Few moments are more pleafing than 
thofe in which the mind is concerting mea- 
fures for a new undertaking. From the 
firft hint that wakens tlie fancy to the hour 
of adlual execution, all is improvement and 
progrefb, triumph and felicity. Every hour 
brings additions to the original fehem#, 
fuggefts fomc new expedient to fee are fuc- 
cefs,ordifcovcrs confecjucntial advantages 
not hitherto forefeen. While preparations 
arc made and materials accumulated, day 
glides after day through elyfian proipeds, 
and the heart dances to the fong of hope. 

Such is the pleafurc of projecting, that 
many content themfelves with a fucceflion 
of vifionary fehemes, and wear out their al- 
lotted time in the calm amufement of con- 
triving what they never attempt or hope 
to execute. 

Others, not able to feaft their imagina- 
tion with pure ideas, advance foniewhat 
nearer to the grofluCfs of aflion, with great 
diligence colleCl whatever is requilite to 
their defign, and, after a thoufand re- 
fearches and confultations, are fnatched 
away by death, as they ftand in procinklu 
waiting for a proper opportunity to begin* 

If there were no other end of life, thaa 
to find fome adequate folace for every day, 

I know not whether any condition could be 
preferred to that of the man who Involves 
himfelf in his own thoughts, and never fuf- 
fers experience to fhow him the vanity o£ 
fpcculation ; for no fooner arc notions re- 
duced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forfakc the breaft ; ever^ day 
brings its talk, and often without bringing 
abilities to perform it ; difficulties embar- 
rafs, uncertainty perplexes, oppofition re- 
tards, cenfure exafperates, or neglcCl de- 
preffes. We proceed, becaufe we have be- 
gun ; we complete our defign, that the la- 
bour already fpent may not be vain ; but 
as expe^tion gradu^y dies Away, the 
3 K. 3 Z*f 
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gay Iniile of alacrity difappcars, we arc 
neceflitated to implore Icverer powers, and 
truft the event to patience and conll incy. 

When once our labour has begun, the 
comfort that enables us to enduie it is the 
profpe^l of its end ; for though in every 
long vvoik there are fome joyous intervals 
of felf-applaufc, when the attention is re- 
created by uncxpe(^Ied facility, and the ima- 
gination Ibothed by incidental excellencies 
not comprifed in the full: plan, yet the toil 
with which performance druggies after 
idea, is fo irkfome and difgulhng, and fo 
frequent is the neceflity of rclHng below 
that perfedion which we imagir.ed vviihin 
our reach, that fcldom any man obtains 
more from his endeavours than a painful 
convidion of his defeds, and a continual 
refufeitation of defircs whicli he feels hiin- 
felf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearinefs and vexation 
the concomitant of our undcitakingN, that 
every man, in whatever lie is engaged, 
confoles himfelf with the hope vf change. 
He that has made his way by afliduity and 
vigilance to public employment, talks 
among his friends of nothing but the de- 
light of retirement: he whom the necenity 
of folitary application lecludes from the 
world, likens with a beating heart to its 
dillant noifes, longs to mingle w'ith living 
beings, and rcfolves, when he can regulate 
his hours by his own clipice, to take his lill 
of merriment and diverfions, or to dil'play 
his abilities on the univerfil theatre, and 
enjoy the plcafure of dilUndion and ap- 
plaufe. 

Every defire,. however innocent or na- 
tural, grows dangerous, as by long indul- 
gence it becomes afeendunt in the mind. 
When we have been much accullomed to 
confider any thing as capable of giving 
happinefs, it is not eafy to rellrain our ar- 
dour, or to forbear fome precipitation in 
our advances, and irregularity in our pur- 
fuits, He that has long cultivated tlie tice, 
watched the fvvelUng bud and opening 
bloffom, and pleafed himfelf with com- 
puting how much every fun and Ihower 
added to its growth, fcarcely Ibiys till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats 
his own cares by eagernefs to reward 
them. When we have diligently lalioured 
for any purpofe, we are willing to beliere 
that we have attained it ; and becaufe vre 
have already done much, too fuddenly con- 
clude that no more is to be done. 

All attradion is encreafed by the ap- 

proach of the attracting body. Wc never* 


find ouifelv'cs fo dcfirous to finifli, as in 
the latter part of our work, or fo imp.';, 
tierit of delay, as when we know that dt-- 
lay cannot be long. Part of this unfea- 
fenable impoitunily of difeontent may hg 
juttly imputed to langour and we.iiincn, 
wl.ich mull: always opprefs us' mure 
our toil has been longer continued ; Init 
the greater })art ufually proceeds fioin 
frequent contemplation of that eafe whuh 
we now confider as near and certain, ard 
which, wlun it lias once flattered our 
hopes, we cannot fuffer to be longer with- 
held. Rambler. 

§ 6o. Feodal Syjlcm, Hificry of its Ri/c 
and Rregrejs, 

The conftitution of feuds had its origj. 
nal fiom the military policy of the Nor- 
thein or Celtic nations, the Goths, iiie 
Hunns, the Franks, the Vandals, and t(K‘ 
I.oinb.iuls, who, all migrating from tlk 
cf'.una gent turn y as Ciaig very julliy 
iniitlcs it, poured themfelves in vail qiMu- 
tities into all the legions of Europe, at the 
declenfion of the Roman empire. It 
Inbuglit by tlicm fiom their own coiintric*, 
and continued in their reipevtivc coloniu 
as the moll likely means to iccure their 
new acquifitions : and, to that end, large 
dillricls or pai cels of land were allotted by 
the conquering general to the iuperior of- 
ficers of the army, and by them dealt out 
again in final ler parcels or allotments to 
tlie inferior oliiccrs and moll delerving 
foldiers. Thefc allotments were called 
feoday feuds, held, or fees ; which lall ap- 
pellation, in tJie noitliern languages, figr.i- 
lies a conditional llipcnd ©r reward. R'-'- 
ivards or flipends they evidently wer^: 
and the condition annexed to them Wvas, 
that the poflclfor fliould do fervice faith- 
fully, both at home and in the wars, to 
him by whom they were given ; for which 
purpofe he took the juramentU7n Jidehtatii, 
or oath of fealty : and in cafe of the breach 
of this condition and oath, by not perfoim* 
ing the ftipulated fervice, or by dclerting 
the lord in battle, the lands were again to 
revert to him who granted them. 

Allotments thus acquired, naturally en- 
gaged fuch as accepted them to defend 
them : and, -as they all fpraaig from the 
fame right of conqueft, no part could fub- 
fill independent af the whole ; wherefore all 
givers, as well as receivers, were mutually 
bound to defend each other *s pofleflions. 
Bnt, ss that could not effc£lually be rionc 
in a tumultuous, irregular way,- govern- 

menb 
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fhcnt, and to that purpofe fubordmatlon, 
vvns neccfiary. Every receiver of lands, 
or feudatory, was therefoie bound, when 
cal ed upon by his benefadlor, or inime- 
diacc lord of his feud or fee, to do all in 
his pow er to defend him. Such benefador 
or loid was likcwife fubordinate to and 
under the command of his immediate be- 
n-f.idlor or fuperior; and fo upwards to 
tii'j p/ince or general hlmfelf. And the 
ievcial lords were alfo reciprocally bound, 
in their refpedlive gradations, to protedi 
the pofTelTions they had given. Thus the 
feodal connedlion was ellablilhed, a proper 
military fubjeddioil was naturally intro- 
duced, and an army of feudatories were 
always ready inlilted, and mutually pre- 
pared to muder, not only in defence of 
each man’s own fevcral properly, but alio 
in defence of the whole, and of every pait 
of this their newly-acquired country : the 
prudence of which conlHtution w'as foon 
lurticiently vifible in the ftrength and fpi- 
rit with which they maintained thsir con- 
quells. 

The univerfality and early ufe of this ■ 
feodal plan, among all thofe nations which, 
in complailance to the Romans, we dill 
call Barbarous, may appear from what is 
recorded of the C'linbii and Tuton 's, na- 
tions of the fame northern original as thofe 
whom wc have been delciibing, at their 
fird irruption into Italy about a century 
before the Chridian .xra. They demand- 
ed ol the Romans, ** ut ?na>’ttus populus ah-- 
quid (ibt terra darct quafit Jlipcndtum : cate- 
rttm^ ut 'velletf manibus atque armis fuis ute~ 
returd^ The fenie of wliich may be thus 
rendered : “ they defired dipendary lands 
(that is, feuds) to be allowed them, to be 
held by military and other pcrfonal fer- 
vices, whenever their lords fliould call 
upon them.” This was evidently the fame 
conftitution, that difplayed itfelf more fully 
about feven hundred years afterwards ; 
when the Salii, Burgundians, and Franks, 
broke in upon Gaiil, the Vidgothson Spain, 
and the Lombards upon Italy, and intro^ 
duced with themfelves this northern plan 
of polity, ferving at once to diftribute, and 
to protedti the territories they had newly 
gained. And from hence it is probable, 
that the emperor Alexander Severus took 
the hint, of dividing lands conquered from 
the enemy, among his generals and viflo- 
rious foldiery, on condition of receiving 
military fervice from them and their heirs 
for ever* 


Scarce had thefc northern conquerors 
cHublidted theinfelrcs in their new domi- 
nions, when the wildom of their conditu- 
tions, as well as their perfonal valour, 
alarmed all the piinces of Europe; that 
is, of thofe countries which had formerly 
been Roman piovinces, but had revolted, 
or were deferted by their old mafters, in 
the general w'rcck of the empire. Where- 
fore mod, if not all, of them, thought it 
uecedary to enter into the f.tmc, or a fimi- 
lar plan of policy. For whereas, before, 
the pofll’dions of their fiibjeds were per- 
fcdly allcdial (that i.s wholly independent, 
and held of no fuperior at all) now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or 
perfuaded their fuhjcfls to furrender up 
and retake their own landed property, un- 
der the like feodal obligation of military 
fealty. And thins, in the cennpafs of a 
very few years, tlie leodal conilitution, or 
the dortiinc of tenure, evtenclL'd itfelf over 
all the wellcrn world.. Which alteration 
of landed properly, in lo very material a 
point, necellhiily drew after it an altera- 
tion of laws and cudoms.; fo that the feo- 
dal laws foon drove out the Roman, which 
Jiad nniverfally obtained, but now became 
for many centuries lod and forgotten ; 
and Italy itfelf (as feme of the civilians, 
with more fplecii than judgment, -have 
expreded it) belluinasy atquc jertnat^ imma^ 
tiefquc Lcn^ohiirdui um h^cs accepit% 

‘But this feodal polity, which was thus 
by dcgiees edablifhed over all the conti- 
nent of F.urope, feems not to hive been 
received in tliis part of our ifland, at lealt 
not univcrfally, and as a part of the na- 
tional conlVuution, till the reign of William 
the Norman. Not but that it is reafon- 
able to believe, .from abundant traces in 
©ur Id dory and laws, that even in the timea 
of the Savons, who were a fwarm from 
what Sir William Temple calls the fame 
northern hive, fomething fimilar to thia 
was in ufe ; yet not fo cxtenfively, nor at- 
tended with all the rigour, that was after- 
wards imported by the Normans. For 
the Saxons w’crc firmly fettled in thia 
ifland, at lead as early as the year 600 j 
and it was not till two centuries after, that 
feuds arrived to their full vigour and ma- 
turity, even on the continent of Europe, 
Tnis introdudlion however^f the feodal 
tenures into England, by king "Williami 
does not feem to have been effected im- 
mediately after the conquefl, nor by tho 
mere arbitrary will and power of the con- 
1K4 
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qucror; but to have been confented to by 
the great council of the nation long after 
Ills title was edablifhed. Indeed, from the 
prodigious daughter of the Engliih no- 
bility at the battle of Hallings, and the 
fruitlcfs infurredlions of thofe who.furviv- 
ed, fuch numerous forfeitures had accrued, 
that he was able to reward his Norman 
followers with very large and extcnfwe 
podelhons : which gave a handle to the 
monkifli hidorians, and fuch as have im- 
plicltly followed them, to reprefent him 
as having, by the right of tlie iword, fejzed 
on all the lands of Englaivd, and dealt 
them out again to his own favourites. A 
foppofitioii, grounded upon a miliaken 
fonje of the w ord conqueji ; which, in its 
leodal acceptation, figniUcs no more than 
Acquifition : and this has led many hally 
writers into a drange hidoiical midake, 
and one which, upon the flighted exami- 
nation, Will be found to be mod untrue 
However, certain it is, that the Normans 
now began to gam very large pofleflions 
m England: and their regard for their 
foodal law,- under which they had Ion? 
lived, together wdth the king>s recom- 
fnendation of this policy to the Envliih, 
as the bed way to put themfelves ^on a 
military footing, and thereby to prevent 
any future attempts from the continent, 
were probably the reafons that prevailed 
to eftca his citablidiment here. And per- 
haps we may be able to-afeertain the time, 
of this great revolution in our landed pro- 
perty, With a tolerable degree of exaaliefs. 
for w learn from the Saxon Chronicle, 
thatm the nineteenth year of king Wil- 
Jiam s reign, an invaflon was apprehend- 
ed fiomDcnmarkj and the military condi- 
tution of the Saxons being then laid afide, 
and no other introduced in its Head, the 
kingdom was wholly dcfepcclefs : which 
occafioned the king to bring over a large 
army of Normans and Bretons, who were 
quartered upon every landholder, and 
greatly opprefled the people. This ap. 
parent weaknefs, together with the griev- 
antes occafionetl by a foreign force, might 
• *he Icing's remonftraiiccs, 

and the better-incline the nobility to lillen 
CO his propofals for putting them in a pof- 
ture of defence. For, as foon as the dan- 
feer was over, the king held a great coun- 
cil to enquire into the date of die nation , 
die iftimedate confeciuence of which was, 

1 f»rvey caJIed 

^owiefday-book, which was finiflied in the 
next year; and in tlic Utter end- of tl-.at 


very year the king was attended by aff 
his nobility at Sarum ; where afl the prin, 
cipal landholders fubmitted their lands to 
the yoke of military tenure, became the 
king’s vaflals, and did homage and fealtv 
to his perfon. This feems to have Been 
tJie a;ra of formally introducing the fcodal 
tenures by law ; and probably the very 
law, thus made at the council of Sarum, 
is that which is ftill extant, and couched 
in thefe remarkable words; 
ut ojnnes Uberi hemtnes feedeye ^ /acramenta 
ajirmerrt, quod intra extrck univerfum 
num Angli^e Wilhelmo regi domino fuo julcla 
ejfe volunt ; terras honor es iiUiu ommfide^ 

htate ubique Jer-vare cum en, at contra, tninuos 
€t altenigenas defendere'^ The terms of 
this Jaw (as Sir Martin Wright has ob- 
ferved) are plainly fcodal : for, firll, it re- 
quires the oath of fealty, which made, in 
the fenfe of the feudifts,. every man that 
took it a tenant or vaflal; and, fecondly, 
the tenants obliged thcmfelves to defend 
their lords territories and titles againll all 
enemies foreign and domelUc. hut what 
puts the matter out of dil'pute, is another 
law of the fame collcftion, which exads 
the performance of the military feodal 
fervices, as ordained by the general coun- 
cil : Omnes comites, bar ones, milites, 

lA fervientes, lA unt'verjl liberi homines, to- 
tius regni mjlri projdidti, habeemt iA teneani 
fe fern per bene tn at mis in equis,, ut decet 
id oportei : Jsnt Jemper prompts lA bene 

parati ad fer<vitium J'uum integrum nobts ex- 
plenduns peragendum cum opus fuerit ; fe- 
cundum quod nobts debent de f cedis teile- 

mentis fuis de jure facer e ; ficut ill is Jla- 

tuimus per commutse concilium totius regni 
nofri pretdidi*"* 

I'his new polity therefore feems not to 
have been impofed by the conqueror, but 
nationally and freely adopted by the ge- 
neral afl’embly of the whole realm, in the 
fame manner as other nations of Europe 
had before adopted it, upon the fame 
principle of felf-fecnrity. And, ill parti- 
cular, they liad the i-ecent example of the 
French nation before their eyes, which 
had gradually furrendered up all its allo- 
dial or free lands into the king’s hands, 
who reftored them to the owners as a btne- 
ficium or feud, to be held to them and fuch 
of their heirs as they previoufly nominated 
to the king : and thirs, by degrees, all the 
allodiai eflates of France were converted 
into feuds, and the jfwinen became the 
vaflals of the crown. The only diflercncc 


between this cl^ge of tenures in Fra^e, 

and 
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nfid that in England, was, that the former 
was effefted gradually, by the confent of 
private perfons; the latter was done at 
once, all over England, by the common 
confent of the nation. 

In confequcncc of this change, it be- 
came a fundamental maxim and neceflary 
principle (though in reality a mere fiction) 
of our Englilh tenures, that the king is 
the univerfal lord and original proprietor 
of all the lands in his kingdom ; and that 
no man doth or can pofi'efs any part of it, 
but what has mediately or immediately 
been derived as a gift from him, to be 
held upon feodal fervices.'" For, this be- 
ing the real cafe in pure, original, proper 
feuds, other nations who adopted this fyf- 
tem were obliged to a^l upon the fame 
fuppofition, as a fubllruftion and founda- 
tion of their new polity, though the fa£l 
was indeed far othervvife. And, indeed, 
by thus confenting to the introdudion of 
feodal tenures, our EngliHi anceftors pro- 
bably meant no more than to put the 
kingdom in a ftate of defence by a mili- 
tary fyllem ; and to oblige themlclves (in 
refpedl of their lands) to maintain the 
king’s title and territories, with equal vi- 
gour and fealty, as if they had received 
their lands from his bounty upon thefe 
exprefs conditions, as pure, proper, bene- 
ficiary feudatories. But, whatever their 
meaning was, the Norman interpreters, 
Ikilled in all the niceties of the feodal con- 
ftitutions, and well underllanding the im- 
port and extent of the feodal terms, gave 
a very different conftruflion to this pro- 
ceeding ; and thereupon took a handle to 
introduce, not only the rigorous doflrines 
which prevailed in the duchy of Norman- 
dy, but alfo fuch fruits and dependencies, 
fuch hardlhips and ferviccs, as were never 
known to other nations ; as if the Englifh 
had in faft, as well as theory, owed every 
thing they had to the bounty of their fo- 
vereign lord. 

Oiir anceftors, therefore, who were by 
no means beneficiaries, but had barely 
confented to this fiction of tenure from the 
crown, as the bafisof a militanr difeipline, 
with reafon looked upon thofe deductions 
grievous impofitions, and arbitrary con- 
clulions from principles that, as to them, 
had no foon^tion in truth. However, 
this king, and his fon William Rufus, 
kept up with a high hand all the rigours 
of the feodal doCtnnes ; but their fucceftbr, 
Heniy I. found k expedient, when he fet 
hU pretenfions to the crown, to promifi: 
i 


a reftitution of the laws of king Edward 
the Confefibr, or ancient Saxon fyftem ; and 
accordingly, in the firft year of his reign, 
granted a charter, whereby he gave up the 
greater grievances, but ftill referVecl the 
fidion of feodal tenure, for the fame mili- 
tary purpofes which engaged his father to 
introduce it. But this charter was gradu- 
ally broke through, and the former gricr- 
ances were revived and aggravated, by 
himfelfand fucceeding princes; till, in the 
reign of king John, they became fo intoJe-, 
Table, that they occafioned his barons, or 
principal feudatories, to rife up in arms 
againft him : which at length produced the 
famous great charter at Running-mead, 
which, with fome alterations, was confirmed 
by his fon Henry III. And though its im- 
munities (efpecially as altered on its laft 
edition by his fon) arc very greatly fhort 
of thofe granted by Henry I. it was jufily 
efteemed at the time a vaft acquifition to 
Englifh liberty. Indeed, by the farther 
alteration of tenures, that has fincc hap- 
pened, many of thefe immunities may now 
appear, to a common obferver, Of much 
lefs confequence than they really were 
when granted : but this, properly conli- 
dered, will fhew, not tliat the acquifitions 
under John were fmall, but that thofe 
under Charles were greater. And from 
hence alfo arifes another inference ; that 
the liberties of Englilhmen arc not (as fome 
arbitrary writers would reprefent them) 
mere infringements of the king’s prero- 
gative, extorted from our princes by tak- 
ing advantage of their weaknefs ; hut a 
reftoration of that ancient conftitution, of 
which our anceftors had been defrauded 
by the art and finefle of the Norman law- 
yers, rather than deprived by the force of 
the Norman arms. 

BlackJ}one*s Commntarut* 

§ 6 1 . Of Britijh Juries, 

The method of trials by juries, is gene- 
' rally looked upon as one of the molt ex- 
cellent branches of our conftitution. In 
theory it certainly appears in that light. 
According to the original eftablifhment, 
the jurors are to be men of competent for- 
tunes in the neighbourhood; and are to 
be fo avowedly indifferent between the 
parties concerned, that no reafonable ex- 
ception can be made to them on either 
ficfc. In treafon, the perfon accufed has a 
right to challenge five-and-thirty, and in 
felony, twenty, without Ihcwing caufe of 
challenge. Noihihg can be more equitable. 
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No pnibner can defire a fairer field. But 
the misfojtune is, that our juries are often 
compoled of men of mean efiates ami low 
undeiftandings, and many diiiicult points 
of law are brought before them, and lub- 
mitted to their verdid, when perhaps they 
are not capable of determining, piopcrly 
and judicioufly, fuch nice matters of juf- 
ticp, although the judges of the court ex- 
plain the nature of the cafe, and tlie law 
which arifes upon it. But if they are not 
defedive in knowledge, they aie fomc- 
times, J fear, from their fiation and indi- 
gence, liable to coiruption. This, indeed, 
is an objection more to the privilege lodged 
with iuries, tlun to tlie inftitution itlelf. 
The point moft liable to objedion, is the 
power which any one or more of the 
twelve have, to ftarve the rclt into a com- 
pliance with their opinion ; fo that the 
verditd: may poflibly be given by ftrcngtJi 
of conhicution, not by c^mvit^ion of con- 
fcience; and wj etches hang that jurymen 
may dine. Orrery, 

§ 62. JuJlicej its 'Nature and real Import 
dejined. 

Mankind, in general, are not fuflicicntly 
acquainted with the import of the word 
Jultice: it is commonly believed to confill 
only in a performance of thofc duties to 
wiiich the laws of fociety can oblige us. 
This, 1 allow, is fometimes the import of 
the word, and in this fenfe jullicc is dilUn- 
guiflied from equity ; but there is a jullice 
uill more extenfive, and which can be Ihcwn 
to embrace all the viitues united. 

Jullice may be defined, tliat virtue which 
impels us to give to every perfon what is 
his due. In this extended fenfe of the 
word, it comprehends the praflice of every 
virtue which reafon preferibes, or focicty 
ihould expert. Qur duty to our Maker, 
to each other, and to ourfcives, are fully 
anfwered, if we ’ give them what we owe 
them. Thus jullice, properly fpcaking, is 
the only virtue, and all the rell have their 
origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, cha- 
rity, and generofity, for inllance, arc not 
in their own nature virtues ; and, if ever 
they deferve the title, it is owing only to 
jullice, which impels and direits them. 
Without fuch a moderator, candour might 
become indiferetion, fortitude obftinacy, 
charity imprudence, and generpfity mif- 
taken profufion. 

A difinterelled aflion, if it be not con- 
dudled by jullice, is, at bcH, indiHerent in 


its nature, and not Unfrequently even titrni 
to vice. 'I’he expenccs of ficicty, of pu*.. 
fents, of cntei tainments, and the ocIki help^ 
to chearfulnef , are a<^lions merely indifiVr- 
ent, when not repugnant to a better me- 
thod of dilpoling of our fuperfluities ; but 
they become vicious, when they obllrufl or 
exhauH our abilities from a more virtuous 
difpofition of our circumllances. 

True generofity a duty as indifpenfi, 
bly necellary as thole impoled on by- 
law. It is a rule impofed on us by reafon, 
which Ihould be the fovereign law of a ra- 
tional being. But this generofity does not 
conliil in obeying every impulfc of huma- 
nity, in following blind palTion for our 
guide, and impairing our circumllances by 
prelent benefa6lioiis, fo as to render us in. 
capable of future ones. 

GoldfmitNs EJJays, 

§ 63. llahity the Dijiculty of conpteriag. 

There is nothing wliicli we ellimate fa 
fiillacioully as the force of our own refolu- 
tions, nor any fallacy which we fo unwil- 
lingly and tardily deted:!. lie that has rc- 
folved a tlioufand times, and a thoufand 
times deferted his own purpofe, yet fuffers 
no abatement of his confidence, but Hill 
believes himlelf his own mailer, and able, 
by innate vip^oiir of lonl, to prefs forward 
to his end, thiough all the obifru(?lions that 
inconveniences or delights can put in his 
way. 

'I’hat this mi'lake fhould prevail for a 
time is vciy natuial. When con vi<5lion is 
prefent, and temptation out of light, we do 
not calily conceive how any realonable be- 
ing can deviate from his true intcrell. 
What ought to be done while it yet hangs 
only in fpeculation, is lb plain and certain, 
that there is no place for doubt ; the whole 
foul yields itfclf to tire predominance of 
truth, and readily determines to do uhar, 
when the time of a»5lion comes, will be at 
lall omitted. 

I believe moll men may review all the 
lives that have palTcd within their obferva^ 
tion, without remembering one efficacious 
refolution, or being able to tell a fingle 
inllance of a courle of pradice fuddenly 
changed in confequence of a change of 
opinion, or an eilablilhment of determina- 
tion. Many indeed alter their condmSl, 
and are not at fifty what they were at 
thirty, but they commonly varied imper- 
ceptibly themfelves, followed the train 
of external caufes, and rather fuffered re- 
formation than made iu 
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It Is not uncommon to charge the difter- 
t*nce between promile and peifo. munce, be- 
tween profeffion and reality, upon deep de- 
/iern and ftudied deceit; but the truth is, that 
tfere is very littlc.hypocriry in the world; 
ve do not lo often endeavour or wilh to 
inipofe on others as ourfelves ; wc re- 
jo’ive to do right, we hope to keep our refo- 
luvienb, we declare them to confirm our own 
hope, and hx our own inconllancy by call- 
ing witnedes of our atlions ; but at lad 
hiibit prevails, and thofe whom wc invited 
at our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 

Cudom is commonly too drong for the 
mod refolute refolver, though fiinufucd for 
the afiault with all the weapon;, of philofo- 
phy. He that cndeavouis to free hlm- 
“ felf from an ill Jiabit,” fays Bacon, 
** mud not change too much at a rime, 
“ led he Ihould be difcouiagcd by dilh- 
culty ; nor too little, tor tlien he will 
** make but flow achances.** 'I'his ih a 
precept which may be applauded in a book, 
but will fail in the trial, in which every 
change will he found too great or too little. 
'Thole who have been *ib!e to conquer lia- 
bit, are like thofe that arc fabled to have 
icturncd from the realms of Pluto : 

P.uu 1, fjuos xejuus am ivit 
Jupiter, atque aulcns evexjt ad rttlicja vntus. 
They are futhcient to give hope but not 
lecurity, to animate tlie coated but not to 
promife viddory. 

'Thofe who are in the power of evil ha- 
bits, mud conquer them as they can, and 
conquered they mult be, or neither wifdoiu 
nor happinefs can be attained ; but ihoie 
who are not yet fubjed to th< ir influence, 
may, by timely caution, preferve their free- 
dom, ^Ijey nmy edhidually refolvcto cfc.ipe 
the tyrant, whom they will very vainly re- 
folve to conquer, L/kr. 

§ 64. Halfpenny, /Vr Ad venture!* 

" Sir, 

“ I fhall not pretend to conceal from 
you the illegitimacy of my birth, or the 
bafenefs of my extradion: and though I 
feem to bear the venerable marks of old 
age, I received my being at Birmingham 
not fix months agp. From thence 1 was 
tranfported with many of my brethren of 
difFerent dates, cha|*afters, and configura- 
tions, to a Jew pedlar in Duke’s-place, 
who paid for us infpecie fcarce a fifth part 
of our nominal and extrinfic value. We 
were foon after feparately difpofed of, at a 
more moderate profit, to coffee-houfes, 
chop-bottfes, cha^idlers-fhops, and 


Ihops. I had not been long in the world 
before an ingenious tranlmuler of metals 
laid violent hands on me ; and obferving 
my thin fhape ai'd fiat fueface, by the help 
of a little quickfilver exalted me into a 
dulling. Ule, however, foon degraded 
me again to my native low Ihitlon ; and I 
unfortunately fell into the poilcllion of .an 
urchin jull breeched, \sho iccelycd me as a 
Chrillmas-box of ius godmother. 

“ A love of money is lidiculoufly m- 
ftilled into child len lo early, that before 
they can poflibly comprehend tiie ufeof it, 
they confider it as of gieat value: 1 loft 
therefore the very efi'enee of my bc'ng, in 
the cufiody of tins liopcful dileiple <;f ava- 
rice and folly ; and was kept tmly to ix; 
looked at and adnured : but a bigger boy 
after a while Inarched me hem him, and 
releafed me fiom my confinement. 

I now undeiwent various liarddiips 
among his play -fellows, and was kicked 
about, hulllcd, toffed U]^ and chucktil into 
holes ; which vc;y much battcied ana im- 
paired me: but 1 Uilfeied moll by tlic 
pegging of top;., tjie marks ofwhicii 1 liavc 
l)orne about me to this day. 1 was in iliis 
date the unwnting caule of jupacity.lliife, 
envy, rancour, malice, and revenge, among 
the luile apes of mankind ; and bcc.ane 
the objc<!:I and tiie nuifc of thofe pallions 
which difgracc human nature, while I ap- 
pealed only to engage childien in ini ocent 
pallimes. At lengtli I was difmifled from 
their feirice, by a throw wiili a banovv- 
woman for an orange. 

From her it is natural to conclude, X 
polled to the gin-lhop; where, indeed, it 
is probable I Ihould have irnmediaicly 
gone, if her hulband, a foot-loldier, h4<i 
not wrellcd me t om her, at tlie expenee 
of a bloody nole, bi.ack C) u, Ici. itched face, 
and torn regimentals. By him 1 was car- 
ried to the Mall in St. James’s Paik, w-here 
I am adiamed to tell how I parted from 
him— let it fuflice that I was foon after de- 
pofited in a nigi»t-cellar. 

“ From hcnccT got into thccoat-pcckct 
of a blood, and remained there with le- 
vcral of mv brethren fo’ fome days unno- 
ticed. But one evening as he wasrecUng 
home from the tavern, lie jerked a whole 
handful of us thiough a falh-window into 
the dining-room of a tradeiman, who he re- 
membered had been fo unmannerly to ium 
the day before, as to defire payment of Ids 
bill. Wc repofed in foft eafe on a fine 
Turkey carpet till the next morning, t. l.en 
th^ mwd wept us up; and 

wer# 
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were allotted to purchafe tea, fome to buy 
fnufF, andl rnyfelfwas immediately truck- 
ed avray at the door for the Sweethearts 
jDelight. 

It is not my defign to enumerate every 
Jittle accident that has befallen me, or to 
dwell upon trivial and indifFerent circum- 
.fbnecs, as is the practice of thofe im- 
portant egotihs, who write narratives, me- 
moirs, and travels. As ufelefs to commu- 
nity as my fingle felf may appear to be, 

I have been the inflrument of much good 
and evil in the intercourfe of mankind : I 
have contributed no fmall fum to the reve- 
nues of the crown, by my fhare in each 
news-paper ; and in the confumption of 
tobacco, fpiritiicus liquors, and other taxa- 
ble commodities. If 1 have encouraged 
debauchery, or fupported extravagance ; I 
Jiavealfo rewarded the labours of induftry, 
and relieved the necellities of indigence. 
The poor acknowledge me as their conJlant 
friend ; and the rich, though they affeiff. 
to flight me, and treat me with contempt, 
arc often reduced by their follies to dil- 
trefles, which it is even in my power to 
relieve. 

The prefent exadl ferutiny into our 
conflitution has, indeed, very much ob- 
flrufted and embarrafled my travels ; tho" 

I could not but rejoice in my condition lall 
Tuefday, as [ was debarred having any 
iharc in maiming, biuifing, and deflroying 
the innocent vidims of vulgar barbarity : 

I was happy in being confined to the mock 
encounters with feathers and fluffed lea- 
ther; a childifli fport, rightly calculated to 
initiate tender minds in adfs of cruelty, and 
prepare them for the exercife of inhuma- 
nity on helplefs animals. 

“ I lhall conclude. Sir, with informing 
you by what means I tame to you in the 
condition you fee. A choice fpirit, a mem- 
ber of the kill- care-club, broke a link- 
boy’s pate with me lafl night, a? a reward 
for lighting him acrofs the kennel; the lad 
wafted half his tar flambeau in looking fbr 
me, but I efcaped his fearch, being lodged 
fnugly againft a poll. This morning a pa- 
rifli girl picked me up, and carried me with 
raptures to the next baker’s Ihop to pur- 
chafe a roll. The malter, who was church- 
warden, e.xamined me with great attention, 
and then gruffly threatening her with Bridc- 
w^ell for putting off bad money, knocked a 
nail through my middle, and faftened me 
, to the counter: but the moment the poor 
hungry child was gone, he whipt me up 
again, and fending me away with others in 


change to the next cuflomer, gave ttietlib 
opportunity of relating my adventures to 
you.’* Adventurer. 

§ 6y Hifiory^ our natural Fondne/s for jf 
and its true U/e, 

The love of hiflory feems infeparable 
from human nature, becaufe it feems infe- 
parabie from felf-Jove. The fame princi- 
ple in this inflance carries us forward and 
backward, to future and to pail ages. We 
imagine that the things which affeifl us, 
muft affefl poilerity ; this fentiment runs 
through mankind, from Ca-'fardown to the 
parifh-clcrk in Fope’s Mifcellany. We 
are fond of preferving^ as far as it is in 
our frail power, the memory of our own 
adventures, of thofe of our own time, and 
.of thofe that preceded it. Rude heaps of 
flones have been raifed, arid ruder hymns 
have been compofed, for this purpole, by 
nations who had not yet the ufc of arts and 
letters. I’o go no fuither back, the tri- 
umphs of Odin were celebrated in Runic 
fongs, and the feats of our Britilh anceflors 
were recorded in thofe of their bards, 'fhe 
lavages of America have the fame cuftom 
at this day : and long hiflorical ballads of 
their hunting and wars are fung at all their 
felHvals. 'Fhere is no need of faying how 
this pa.fiion grows among all civilized na- 
tions, in propoj tion to the means of grati- 
fying it : but let us obferve, that the fame 
principle of nature direds us as ftrongly, 
and more generally as well as more early, 
to indulge our own curiofity, inftead of 
preparing to gratify that of others. The 
child hearkens with delight to the tales of 
his nurfe ; he learns to read, and he de- 
vours with cagcriiefs fabulous legends and 
novels. In riper years he applies to hiflo- 
ry, or to that which he takes for hiflory, to 
authorized romance : and even in age, the 
defire of knowing what has happened to 
other men, yields to the defire alone of re- 
lating what has happened to ourfelves, 
'J'hus hiflory, true or falfe, fpeaks to our 
palTions always.. What pity is it, that even 
the befl fhould fpeak to our underftandings 
fo feldom ! That it does fo, we have none 
to blame but ourfelves. Nature has done 
her part. She has opened this ftudy to 
every man who can read and think : and 
what /he has made the moll agreeable, 
reafon can make the moll' ufeful applica- 
tion of to our minds. But if we confuft our 
reafon, we lhall be far from following the 
examples of oar fellow-creatures, in this as 
in mofl other cafes, who arc fo proud of 
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hem rational. Wc (hall neither read tp 
{both our indolence, nor to gratify our va- 
nity: as little fhall we content ourfelves to 
druagc like grammarians and cMtics, that 
otherl may be able tp ftudy, with greater 
cafe and profit, like philofophers and llatcf. 
jnen : as little fhall vve affed the flender 
merit of becoming great fcholars at the ex- 
pence of groping a\\ our fives in the dark 
mazes of antiquity. All thefe miftake the 
true drift of Itudy, and the true ufe of hif- 
tory. Nature gave us curiofity to excite 
the indufli y of our minds ; but fhe never 
intended it to be made the principal, much 
Icfs the foie, objed of their application. 
The true and proper objcdl of this appli- 
c.ition,is a conftant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to 
any fludy, that tends neither diiedlly nor 
indiredlly to make us better men, and bet- 
ter citizens, is at beft but a fpecious and 
ingenious fort of idlenei's, to ufe an cx- 
preflion of Tillotfoii : and the knowledge 
we acquire is a creditable kind of igifo- 
rance, nothing more. This creditable Kind 
of ignorance is, in my opinion, the whole 
benefit which the gcner.ility of men, even 
of the mod learned, reap from the fludy of 
hiflory : and yet the Rudy of hillory feems 
to me, of all other, the mod propertp train 
up to private and public virtue. 

We need but to cad our eyes on the 
uorld, and we ifhall fee the daily force of 
example : w'e need but to turn them inward, 
and we diall foon difeover why example has 
this force. Pauci prudenttaf fays Tacitus^ 
hoijcjia ab deta ioribiis, utilia ab noxiis dtfeer- 
nunt : plures aliorum enjentis docenUir, buch 
IS the imperfe6lion of human qnderdand- 
ing, fuch the frail temper of our minds, 
that abftrafl or general propofitions, though 
never fo true, appear obfeure or doubtful 
to us very often, till they are explained by 
examples ; and that the wifed lellbns in 
favour of virtue go but a little way to con- 
vince the judgment and determine the will^ 
nnlefs they are enforced by the fame means, 
and we are obliged to apply to oqrfelves 
that we fee happen to other men. Indruc- 
tions by precept have the farther difadvan- 
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is a kind of appeal, with wliicli we are flat* 
to our fenfes, as well as our 
underdandings. Theindru<dion comes then 
upon our own authority : we frame the pre- 
cept after our own experience, and yield 
to fadt when we rcfid fpcculation. But this 
IS not the only advantage of indru<dion by 
example; for example appeals not to our 
underdanding alone, but to our palhotvt 
likewife. Example aftuages thefe or ani- 
mates them; fets paflion on the fide of 
judgment, and makes the wfiole man of 
a-piece, which is more than the llronged 
rcafoning and the cleared demondration 
can do ; and thus forming habits by repeti- 
tions, example feciircs the obfervance of 
tfiofe precepts which example infinuatcd. 

Bclingbrokt^ 

§ 66 . Human Nafum, its Drjr.dfj, 

In forming our notions of human nature, 
we arc very apt to make cornparifon be- 
twixt men and animals, which are the only 
crcatuics endowed with thougiit, tliat fall 
under our fenfes. Certainly this comp.ari- . 
fon is very favourahlc to mankind ; on the 
one hand, wc fee a ci ealure, whofe thoughts 
arc not limited by any nan ow bounds either 
of place or time, who cat lies liis rcfcarchcs 
into the mod dillant regions of this globe, 
and beyond this globe, to r)ie planets and 
heavenly bodies; looks backward to con- 
fiderthe firlt origin of the Jiuman race; cads 
his eye^ forwards to fee the influence of his 
atdions upon poderity, and the judgments 
wliich will be formed of his charader a 
thoufand years hence; a cieaturc, who 
traces caufes and cdeifls to great lengths 
and intricacy ; extr^ds general principles 
from particular appearances; improves 
upon his difeoveries, correiU his midakes, 
and makes his very errors profitable. On 
the other hand, we are prefented with 9 . 
creature the very reverfe of this; limited 
in its obfervations and rearoning;s to a few 
fenfible objeds which furround it ; without 
curiofity, without a forefighr, blindly con- 
dudedby inltind, and arriving in a vciy 
fliort tirne at its utmod perfedion, beyond 
which it is never able to advance a fingle 


«age of coming on the authority of others,, ftep. What a difference is there betwixt 
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and frequently require a long dedudipn of 
reafoning. Homines amplius oculis quam 
^uribus creduni : longum inter eji per precept a, 
i^repve et epeax per exempla» 'f^e reafon of 
this judgment^ which I quote frpm one of 
Seneca’s epiftles, in coufifsnation of my 
pwn opinion, reds 1 think on this, That 
yfhtn examples are policed out to uS|^ete 


thefe creatures; and how exalted a notion 
mud we entertain of the former, in com- 
parifon of the lattef ! Hume*s B£ajs, 

§ 67 . The Operations rf Human Naturf 
eonjtdered. 

Wc are compofed of a mind and of 9 
body, imimatcly united, and mutually af- 

fecUn^ 
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ft-dlng each other. Their operations in- 
deed arc entirely different. Whether the 
immortal fpirit that enlivens this machine, 
is originally a fupenor nature in various 
bodies (which, 1 own, feems moff confillent 
and agieeablc to the (calc and Older of 
beings), or whether the difference depends 
on a Tymmetry, or peculiar ftru^ure of the 
organs combined with it, is beyond my 
reach to determine. It is evidently cer- 
tain, that the body is curioufly formed with 
proper organs to delight, and fuch as arc 
adapted to all the neceilhry ufes of life. 
The Ipirit animates the whole; it guides 
the naiaral appetites, and confines them 
witliin )ull limits. Eul the natural force of 
this fp'ritis often imincrfed in matter; and 
t!ue mind becomes fubfervient to palTions, 
which it OLIO at to govern and diiCcl. Your 
frrmd Horace, although of' the Epicurean 
do(J;t.inc, acknowledges this truth, wheic 
he fa}’s. 
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a(5ls with the utmoff generofity, and nhh 
no view’ to herowm advantage: while V, < 
like a glutton, feeds herfelf enormouig’ 
and then isv.illing to difgorgc tlie 
feous offals of her feail. Onray 

§ 68. OtLonomy^ iVani of it no Ma, k (f 
genius. ^ 

The indigence of authors, and partlcu. 
larly of poets, has long been the olijert of 
lamentation and ridicule, of compailion and 
contempt. 

It has been obferved, that not one fi. 
vourice of the mufes has ever been able to 
build a houfe fince the Jays of Amplhoo, 
whofe art it would be fortunate for tlv in it 
they poffeffed; and that tlic gi eatellpu^ 
niflinient that can podhbly be indiftcd ci 
them, is to oblige them to fup in their own 
lodgings, 

- — ' M .lies ub' rr<iJur-t crij'tn.h 
Wlieie jnsjeons iay then eggs. 


Arqoe nfa;jir huino Jivinre pnitimlam aura?. 

It is no Icfs cwldcnt, tliat this immortal 
fpirit lias an indcfiendent power of acUng, 
and, when cultivated in a proper manner, 
feemingly quits tlie corporeal frame within 
which it is impiifoned, and fears into high- 
er, and more fpacious regions ; where, with 
an energy winch 1 had almoil laid was di- 
vine, it ranges among thefe lic.ivenly bo- 
dies that in this lower world are fcarce 
vilible to our eyes; and we can at once 
explain the didauce, magnitude, and velo- 
city of the planets, and can forctci, even to 
a degree of ininutenefs, the particular time 
when a comet will leturn, and when the 
fun will be eclijded in the next century. 
Thele powers cert.iinly evince the dignity 
of human nature, and the furprifmg effects 
of the immaterial fpirit within us, which in 
ib confined a llaie can thus difengage itfelf 
from the fetters of matter. It is from this 
pre-eminence of the foul over the body, 
tliat we arc enabled to view the exaft or- 
der and curious vaiiety of different beings ; 
to cnnfidcr and cultivate the natural pro- 
du^Iions of the earth ; and to admire and 
imitate the wile benevolence which reigns 
throughout the foie fyllem of the univerfe. 
It is from hence that we form moral law's 
for our CO duff. From hence we delight 
in copying that gicat original, who in His 
effenee is utterly incomprehcnfible, but in 
his influence is powerfully apparent to eve- 
ry degree of his creation. From hence too 
v\e perceive a real beauty in virtue, and a 
dlliiadion between good and evil. Virtue 


Bollcau introduces Damon, wdiofe writ- 
ings ciueitaincd and inlhiided the eny 
and the court, as having pafled the fummer 
without a fliirt, and the winter w'ithout 
a cloak ; and refolving at lall to for fake 
Paris, 

' n i L/ vti tti n\i plus fii fm nl lu Uy 

Where llnv’11115 woirh no longer hmis a liomr, 

and to find out a retreat in fome diffaiic 
grotto, 

i^’'u n\ r p\ni/ki , h' fr'.Tppm 1 , 

Safe, whole rvo oiiLios d.crni, no duns niolcit. 

1>01-F. 

I’hc j ich comedian, fays Bruyere, ** lol- 
ling in hi'> gilt chariot, befpatters the face 
of (Jorncille walking afoot and Juvenal 
remarks, that his cotemporary bards ge- 
nerallv qualified themfelves by their diet 
to make excellent bullos ; that they were 
compelled fometimes to hire lodgings at a 
baker’s, in order to warm themfelves for 
nothing; and that it was the common fate 
gf the fraternity. 

P.tl/tic ^3' 'L ’' 7 /vi toto n'/iite Diiertd’jlf 

. — to pine, 

Look pale, and all December tafte no wine. 

Drv u t 

Virgil himfelf is ffrongly fufpeded to 
have lain in the ftreets, or on fome Roman 
bulk, when he fpeaks fo feelingly of a rainy 
and tempclluous night in his well-known 
epigram. 

“ There oughfto beanhofpital founded 
for decayed wiu,” laid a lively Erench- 

mapj 
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might be called the 

of Irxuiables.” 

i'cw, perhaps?, wander among the laurels 
of Paiiufl’us, but who have lealbn ardently 
{0 wilh and to exclaim with ^neas, iho* 
v\ ithout that iiero’s good fortune, 

S' ft' n,bii ilU (lUfeus wojK mtuutf 
(jJ )\Lit iiOLO'i' in ' 

4) ' in tins ample grove covikl I helioltl 
Ihc tice that blooms with vegetable "oKI ! 

Pn i. 

The patronage of I.adlus and Scipiodid 
j^ot enable T’erence to rent a houfe. 'ralfo, 
ill a humorous fonnet addrelTed to his fa- 
vourite cat. earneftly entreats her to lend 
him the light of her eyes during his mid- 
right fludics, not being hinifclf able to 
purchafe a candle to write by. Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Cninoens of Portugal, 
were both banilhed and imprifoned. Cer- 
vantes, pet haps toe mod original genius tlic 
world ever beheld, perilhed by want in thj: 
fticets of Madrid, as did our own Speufer 
at Dublin. And a writer little inferior to 
the Spaniard in the cxquifitcnefs of his hu- 
mour and raillery, I mean Israfmus, after 
tedious wanderings of many years from 
city to city, and from patron to patron, 
praifedjand promifed, and deceived by all, 
obtained no fettlcment butwith his printer. 

At lail,” fays he in one of his cpilUes, 
*f I rttould have been advanced to;i cardi- 
nalrtiip, if tlieie had not been a decree in- 
my way, by which thofe are excluded from 
this honour, whofe income amounts not to 
three thoufand ducats.” 

I remember to have read a fatire in La- 
tin profe, entitled, ** A poet hath bought 
a houfe.” The poet having purchafed a 
houle, the matter was immediately laid be- 
fore the parliament of poets alfembled on 
that important occalion, as a thing unheard- 
of, as a very bad precedent, and of mofl per- 
nicious confcquence ; and accordingly a ve- 
ry fevere fentence was pronounceu againft 
the buyer. V/hen the members came ;o 
give their vote'', it app':'ired there was not a 
fingle perfon in the ailm -.bly, who, through 
the favour of powerful pations, or their 
Ov-n happy genius, was worth fo much as 
to be proprietor of a houfe, either by inl.e- 
fnance or purchafe : all of tnem negleding 
their private fo'-tunes, confcfl'ed and boall- 
cd that they lived in lodgin s. The poec 
was, therefore, ordered to fell his houfe im- 
naediately, to buy wine with the morcy for 
their entertainment, in order to make loine 
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expiation for his enormous crime, and to 
teach him to live unlcitjcd, and uithouc 
care, like a true poet. 

Such aie the ridiculous, .and fuch the 
pitiable dories rei ned, ;o expofe the po- 
vcity of poets in uilleicut ages and naiions ; 
but vvliich, 1 .am inclined to ihink, are ra- 
ther boundlefs exaggei-.itions of l.uire .aid 
fancy, than the fober ie(ult of exp a icr.ee, 
and the determination of ti uth and iudg- 
ment; for the general pofition may be con- 
tradided by numerous ex.anplcs ; and it 
may, pe; haps appear on rcHt^Aion and ex- 
amination, that the art is not chargeable 
with the faults and failings of its particular 
profefTors; that it has no peculiar tendency 
to make them either rakes m ipt-ndthrifts ; 
and that thofe who aic indigent poets, 
would have been indigent mci chants and 
mechanics. 

T’he negicrt of cecononiy, in which great 
geniufes arc fuppofed to have indulged 
thcmfelves, has unfoi tunatcly given fo 
much authoiity and juHifi,aiion to c.ire- 
leffnefs and extravagance, that many mi- 
nute rhvn cr has fallen into diihp.ition and 
drunkennefs, becaiife Butler and Otuay 
lived and died in an aleboule. As .i cer- 
tain blockhead wore his gown on (-ne llmul- 
der, to mimic the negligence of Sii 'riionas 
Moic,ro thefc ferv. 1 C imitators follow their 
maders in .ill that difgraced them ; eon- 
tradh immoderate debts brc. ufe Div.ieri 
died infohent ; and negivci to ch.iirjc tl.eir 
linen, becaufe Smith w.us a floven. “ if I 
Hiould happen to look pale.” lavs lioi t. •, 
** all the h.ickncy writers in Rome would 
immediatelvdiiiikcummin to g.dn li. i imc 
complexion.” And 1 myfelf am acenamt- 
ed with a witling^, who ulesa gtals only be- 
caufe Pope waj near-fightcd. 

Ad'venlurer. 

§ 69 . Operas ridici'Jedt in a i'etjtan Lriter, 

The firJl obiccts of a II ranger’s ciirio- 
fitv arc the public {pct!:facles, 1 ams ta - 
iled hart night to one rl.ey call an Opei.i, 
wliich is a concert of mufic brought t.ooi 
Italy, and in every rcrpe-l. foieign to this 
country. It was pm formed in a ciniirber 
as magnificent as it;c relpler .... nr pa . of 
our emperor, and as lull el a idiOmc u- 
men ;*s his fcraglio. 'Paey n. 1 >‘o < t..iu hs 
among them; but 'here - .as ci- .W'iA' .-'.g 
upon .hr rtafye, anu, by i' e in len- 

d r.iei'* of his airs, .eemed litici m make 
tlii-iTi wanU'ii, than h p theoi i.jilc, 

Inftcad of the hubic proper to fuci: croa- 

;urc'. 
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*urcs, he wore a fuit of armour, and called 
Jaimfelf Julius Casfar. 

I who Julius Coefar was, and whe- 
tlier he had been famous for finging ? 
They told me he wa.s a warrior that had 
conquered all the world, and debauched 
half the women in Rome. 

J was going to eyprefs my admiration 
at feeing him fo reprefented, when I heard 
two ladies, who fat nigh me, cry out, as it 
were in eeftafy, O that dear creature ! 
J am dying for love of him.** 

At the lame time I heard a gentleman 
fay aloud, that both the mufic and finging 
were deteftable. 

** You mull not mind him,** faid my 
friend, “ he is of the other party, and comes 
here only as a fpy.’* 

Idow 1 faid I, have you parties in mu- 
He?** Yes,** replied he, it is a rule 
with 4s to judge of nothing by our fenfes 
and underdanding, but to hear and fee, 
and think, only as we chance to be differ- 
etrtly engaged.’* 

« I hope,” faid I, that a Granger may 
be neutral in thefe divifions ; and, to fay 
the truth, your mufic is very far from in- 
flaming me to a fpirit of faftionj it is 
much more likely to lay me afleep. Ours 
in Perda fets us all a-dancipg; but I am 
i^uitc unmoved with this.’* 

*< Do but fancy it moving,” returned 
jny friend, “ and you will foon be moved 
as much as others. It is a trick you may 
learn when you will, with a little pains : 
tve have moll of us learnt it in our turns.’* 
LorJ Lyttdto-n, 

5 70 . Patience recommended. 

The darts of .adverfe fortune are always 
levelled at our heads. Some reach us, and 
fome fly to wound our neighbours. Let 
us therefore impofe an equal temper on 
our minds, and pay without murmuring the 
tribute which we owe to humanity. The 
winter brings cold, and we mull freeae. 
The fummer returns with heat, and we 
muil melt. The inclemency of the air 
diforders our health, and we mud be fick. 
Here we are expofed to wild beads, and 
there to men more favage than the beads ; 
and if we efcape the inconveniences and 
dangers of the air and the earth, therp are 
perns by water and perijs by fire. This 
cdabliftied courfe of things it is not in our 
•power to change ; but if is in our power 
to aflume fuch a preatnefs of mind as be^v 
c( mes wife and virtuous men, as may en? 

ibl^ us tQ encQuxii^r uegid^ats gf life 

« - - 


with fortitude, and to conform ourfdvci 
to the order of Nature, who governs her 
great kingdom, the world, by continual 
mutations. Let us fubmit to this order • 
let U9 be perfuaded that whatever does 
happen ought to happen, and never be lo 
foolilh as to expollulate with nature. The 
bed refolution we can take, is to fuffor 
what we cannot alter, and to puifue with- 
out repining the road which Providence, 
whodiredls everything, has marked to us: 
for it is enough to follow; and he is but 
a bad foldier who fighs, and marches with 
reludlancy. We mud receive the orders 
with fpirit and chearfulnefs, and not en- 
deavour to flink out of the poll whicli is 
afllgned us in this, beautiful dilpofition of 
things, whereof even fufferings make a 
neceflhry part. Let us addi'efs ouifelres 
to God who governs all, as Cleanthes did 
in thofe admirable verfes. 

Parent of nrityre ! Mafter of the world ! 
Whcrc’ci th^ providence dirc(5ls, hchold 
My fteps with chcarfiil rcfignatjon turn ; 

Fate leads the willing, drags the b.-ickward on. 
Why llionld I giieve, when grieving 1 inulf 
bear ; 

Or take with guilt, what giiiltfefs I might Ih.ire? 
Thus let us fpeak, and thus let us ad. 
Refignation to the will of God is true mag- 
nanimity. But the furc mark of a pufil- 
lanimous and bafe fpirit, is tq druggie 
againll, to cenfure the order of Providence, 
and, ind^ad of mending our own condud, 
to fet vjp for correding that of our Maker. 

Bolingbroke* 

§ 71. Patience exiemplijied in the Story of 
an Bfs, 

I was jud receiving the dernier compli- 
ments of Monfieur Le Blanc, for a plea- 
fant voyage down the Rhone— when I 
was dopped at the gate • 

*Twas by a poor afs, who had jull 
turned in with a couple of large panniers 
upon his back, to colled eleemofinary tur- 
nip-tops and cabbage-leaves; and dood 
dubious, with his two fore- feet on the in- 
fide of the threfliold, and with his two 
hinder feet towards the dreet, as not know- 
ing very well whether he was to go in or 
no. 

Now, *tis an anirtlal (be in what hurry 
J may) I pannot bear to drike^N-^thcro 
is a patient endurance of fuflFerings, wrote 
fo unaffededly in his looks and carriage, 
which pleads fp mightily for him, that it 
always difarms me } and to that degrc<^» 
that 1 do not like to fpeak unkind y to 
ten} on the eontrary, meet him where i 
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vlll-^whcther in town or country — in cart 
or under panniers — whether in liberty or 

bondage- 1 have ever fomething civil 

to (ay to him on my part ; and as one 
uord begets another (if he has as little to 
t)o as I) — I generally fall into converfa- 
tion with him; and furely never is my 
imagination fo bufy as in framing his re- 
fponi’os from the etchings of his counte- 
ii.iiice — and where thofe carry me net deep 

enouj^h in flying from my own heart 

into ills, and feeing what is natural for an 
afs to think — as well as. a man, up6n the 
occafion. In truth, it is tlic only creature 
of all the clrtfles of beings below me, with 
whom I can do this ; for parrots, jack- 
daws, See. 1 never exchange a word 

with them nor with the apes, &c. for 

pretty near the fame reafon ; tliey ad by 
rote, as the others (peak by it, and equally 
make me (ilent ; nay, my dog and my cat, 

though I value them both (and for 

my dog, he would (peak if he could) — 
)et, fomchow or otiicr, they neither of 
them poflefs the talents for converf.uion-— 

I can make nothing of a difeourfe with 
them, beyond the pi-opofition, the reply, 
Jiul rejoinder, wiiich terminated my fa- 
ther’s and my mother’s converfations, in 
hi, beds of juflicc — and thofe uttered — 

there’s an end of the dialogue 

But with an afs, 1 can commune for 

ever. 

Come, Iloitefly ! fald I — feeing it was 
impradicabl« to pafs betwixt him and the 
gate — -irt thou for coming in, or going 
out ? 

d he afs twilled his head round to look 
up the llreet ' 

Well — replied I — .vt’Il wait a minute 
ioi tJiy driviT. 

He turned Ids head ihoughttul 

about, and looked willfully the oppofue 

1 underfland thee pcrfe^I^v, anfwered I 
— it thou takell a wrong Hep in this affair, 

he will cudgel th(.e to death* Weil 1 

minute is but a minute, and if it faves a 
(tllow-creature a drubbing, it lliall not be 
(‘‘^t down as ilbfpent. 

lie was eating the ftem of an artichoke 
this difeourfe went on, and in thedittle 
peevifh contentions of nature betwixt hun- 
ger and unfavourinefs, had dropt it out of 
his mouth half a dozen times, and pick’d 
up again— — God help thee, Jack I faid 
h thou haft a bitter breakfaft on’t — and 
many a bitter day’s labour — and many a 
fitter blow, I fear, for its wages— ’lis all 
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all bitternefs to thee, whatever life .is 

to others. And now thy mouth* if 

one knew the truth of it, Js a.s bitter, I 
dare (ay as (oot-‘^(for he had call afide 
the ftem) and thou h.aft not a friend per- 
haps in all tins world, that will give thee 

a macaroon. -In faying this, 1 pulled 

out a paper of them, which I had juft pur- 
chafed, and gave him oue-^nd at this 
moment that 1 am telling it, my heart 
fmites me, that there was more of plca- 
fantry in the conceit, of feeing how an aft 
would eat a inacaioon than of benevo- 

lence in giving him one, which prefided 
in the a6f. 

When the afs had eaten his macaroon^ 

I profs ’d him to come in— the poor beaft 
was heavy loaded — his- legs leem’d to 
tremble under him — he liung rather back- 
wards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it 
broke Ihort in my hanvl— he look’d up 
penfive in my face — “ Don’t ihralh me 
with it — but i( yi>a will, you may.” —— — If 
1 do, faid 1. ril be <1 d. 

'1 he word was but one Jialf of it pro- 
nounced, like the ahbels of Andoiiillets— • 
(fo there was no (in in it) — when a ptT(bn 
coming in, let fall a thundeiing ballinado 
upon the poor de\i!’s crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony. 

Ojtf upon it ! 

ciicd I- but the inteijeflion was 

equivocal— — an i, 1 ti;inh, wiong placed 
too— for ilie end of an i-fier, which had 
lluted out from ilie co.^texluie of the afs’s 
pintiicr, had caught hold of niy breeches 
pock'-t tis he ruliied by me, and rent it in 
the moll difallious ciitedion you can ima- 
gine — fo that the (J,tt upo.t it ! in my opi- 
nion, fliould have come la Jiere. Uteint. 

§ 72. Playert in a Country T'o^wn de-^ 
fc) lied. 

The playcis, you mull know, finding 
this a good town, liad taken a icale the 
ki'l lunmier of an old fynagogue delcitcd 
by the ; but t.he ni lyor, being a pref- 
byterian, refufed to licenfe thcii cxlnbi- 
tions : Innv ever, when they were in the ut- 
nioll deipair, the la lie.s ot the place joined 
in a peiitloii to TvIj?. Alayou (s, who p:c- 
viiled on her loiihuid to wir»k at their 
performances. The company immediately 
opened their fynagogue theatre wuh the 
Merchant of Venice ; and f oding a quack 
doctor’b '/any, a droll feilovV, they de..oyed 
him into their fervice; aiid he has (ince 
perfoimed the part of the Mock Do.ii:or 
with univcr*fl aoplaulc. Uiun his revolc 
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the do^or himArif found it abfolutely ne- 
c-e^ary to enter of the company | and, hav- 
ing a talent for tragedy, has performed 
with great fuccefs the Apothecary in Ro- 
meo and Juliet. 

The performers at Our rudic theatre arc 
fir be>oud thofc paltry ftrollers, who run 
about the country, and exhibit in a barn 
or a cow-houfe : fpr (as their bills declare) 
they are a company of Comedians from 
the Theatre Royal ; and I allure you they 
are as much applauded by our country 
critics, as any of your capital a£Iors. The 
Amps of our tradefmen have been almoll 
deferted, and a croud of weavers and hard- 
waremcn have elbowed each other two 
liours before the opening of the doors, 
when the bills have informed us, in enor- 
mous red letters, that the part of George 
Rarnwell was to be performed by Mr. 

, at the particular define of fcveral 

ladies of didindion. *Tis true, indeed, 
that our principal adors have mod of them 
had their education at Covent-garden or 
Drury-lane ; but they have been employed 
in the bufinefs of the drama in a degree 
but jud above a fccne-lhiftcr. An heroine, 
to whom your managers in town (in envy 
to her riling merit) fcarce allotted the 
liumbic part of a confidante, now blubbers 
out Andiomache or Belvide a; the atten- 
dants on a monarch diut inonarchs them- 
fclvcs, mutes find their voices, and mef- 
l.ige-beai ers rife into lieroes. 'I'lie humour 
ot our bed comedian confids in Ihrugs .uid 
grimaces; he jokes in a wiy mouth, and 
repartees in a grin ; in Ihort, he pr.idiles 
on Congicve and Vanbrugh all thole dil- 
tortlons which gained him fo much ap- 
plaufe from the galleries, in the drubs 
which he was obliged to undergo in pan- 
tomimes. 1 was vaftly diverted at I'ecing 
a fellow in the charader of Sir llany 
Wildair, whole chief adion was a conti- 
nual prefling together of the thumb and 
'foie-hngcr, which, had he lilted them to 
his nofe, I Ihould have thought he defign- 
ed as an imitation of taking fnuff: but I 
could eafily account for the caufe of this 
Angle gedure, when I difeovered that Sir 
Harry was no lefs a perfon than the dex- 
terous Mr. Clippit, the candle-fnuffer. 

You w'ould laugh to fee how llrangely 
the parts of a play are caft. They played 
Cato : and their Marcia was fuch an old 
woman, that when Juba came on with his 
— »< Hail ! charming maid i— — 

the fellow could not help laughing. An- 
other night I was furprized to hear an 


eager lover talk of rulhing into his mlf. 
tiefs's arms, rioting on the ned:ar of her 
lips, and defiring (in the tragedy rap. 
ture) to ‘‘liug her thus, and thus, for 
ever;’' though he abvays took care rr, 
dand at a mod ceremonious didancc. 

I was afterwards very much diverted r: 
the caule of this extraordinary relpe^r, 
when J was told that the lady laboured 
under the misfortune of an ulcer in her 
leg, which occafioned luch a difagreeablc 
dench, that the performers were obliged 
to keep her at arms length. Tl\c enter- 
tainment was Lethe ; and the part of ti e 
Frenchman was performed by a South 
Briton ; who, as he could not pronounce a 
word of the Fiencli language, fiipplied iij 
place by gabbling in his native Welih. 

I'he decorations, or (in the theatrical 
dialed!) the property of our company, aic 
as extraordinary as the performers. O- 
thcllo laves about in a checked handker- 
chief ; the ghort in Hamlet dalks in a pol- 
tilion’s leathern-jacket for a coat of mail , 
and Cupid enters with a fiddle-c.afe dung 
over Ins fhoulders for a t]uivcr. 'The apo- 
thecary of the town is free of the houfe, 
for lending them a pedle and mortar to 
ferve as the hell in Venice Preferved : and 
a barber-furgeon lias th * fame privilege, 
for furnidiing them with bafons of blood 
to bermenr the daggers in Macbeth. Mac- 
beth himfelf carries a rolling-pin in his 
hand for a truncheon ; and, as the break- 
ing of glaficb would be very txpenfive, he 
daOics down a pewter pint-pot at the fight 
of Banquo’s gholb 

A fray happened here the other night, 
which was no fmall clivcrlion to the audi- 
ence. It feems there had been a great 
conteft between two of thofe mimic heroes, 
which was the fitted to play Richard tlie 
T'hird. One of them was reckoned to ha\ c 
the better perfon, as he was very round - 
(houldered, and one of his legs was fhortet 
than the other; but his antagonifi: carried 
the part, becaufe he darted bed in the tent 
feene. However, when the curtain drew 
up, they both rufhed in upon the dage ?r 
once ; and, bawling out together, “ Now 
are our brows bound uitli vidorious 
wreaths,” they both went through the 
whole fpeech without flopping. 

. ConnoiJJeur, 

§ 73, Players often miftake one Effe^ f* 
. another. 

The French have didingulfhed the ar- 
tifices made- ufo of on the ftage to deceive 
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audience, by the expreffion of Jiu di 
Theatre, which we may tranflatc, “ the jug- 
gle of the theatre/^ When theie Irttle arts 
aie exercii’ed merely to affilt nature, andfet 
her otK to the belt advantage, none can be 
fo critically nice a<; to object to them ; but 
when tragedy by thefe means is lifted into 
rant, and comedy dilloricd into buffoomy ; 
though the deceit may fucceed with the 
multitude, men of fcnlb will always be ot- 
fended at it. 'Ehis conduit, whether of 
the poet or the player, rcfemblcs in fome 
lort the poor contrivance ol the ancients, 
who mounted their heroes upon Itilts, and 
evpreired the numners of their characters 
by the grotcfque figures of their inalhs. 

Ibid, 

§ 7;^. T rue Pleafme defined. 

We are afledted with delightful fenfa- 
tions, when we fee the inanimate paits of 
the creation, the meadows, flowers, and 
tiees, in a flouriOiing Hate. There mult 
he feme rooted mcdaucholy at tlie heart, 
when all nature appears indling about ns, 
to hinder us from coirelponcling with the 
rent cf the creation, and joining in the 
univerfal chorus of joy. But if meadows 
and trees in their chearful veiJure, if 
liowers in their bloom, and all the vege- 
table parts of the creation in their moll 
ndv.antageous drefs, can infplic gladne.s 
into the heart, and drive away all fuvinejir 
but defpair; to fee the lational cicatioir 
happy and flourilhing, ought to give us a 
p’calure as' much fuperior, as the latter is 
to the former in the fcale of being!'. But 
the pleafure is Hill heightened, if wc our- 
fclves have been inllruni’ental in contiibut- 
mg to the happliiefe of our tcllovv-cica- 
turcs, if we have helped to ralle a lieart 
drooping beneath the weight of giief, and 
icvived that bar.cn and dry land, where 
no v/ater was, with refrelhnig lliowcrs of 
love and klndnefs. dee,fi Sermons, 

^ 75 . Uq=vj Poliienr/s is manifefied. 

To correft fuch grols vices as lead us to 
commit a real injury to others, is the part 
of morals, and the objeft of the moll ord^ 
nary education. Where that is not attend- 
ed to, in fome degrce,i no human fociety 
can fubfift. But in order to render conver- 
fation and the intercourfc of minds more 
caiy and agreeable, good-manners have • 
been invented, and have carikd the matter 
fomewhat farther. Wherever nature has 
given the mind a propenfity to any vice, or 
'o any paflion difagreeablc to others, re- 
fined breeding has uughi men to throw the 


bias on the oppofite fide, and to pTcferve, 
in all their behaviour, the appearance of 
lentiments contrary to thole hiLii they 
naturally incline to. .'Ihus, as w c .rre na- 
turall) pioud and leKiHi, and .^pr to aliume 
the preleieiice al)o\e oiheu, a polite man 
is tauglit to beliavc vvuli defcience iovn aidi 
cliofc with w hom he com ei Ic ,and to yield 
up the lupcrioriiy to liiem m all the com- 
mon incidents of locietv. In like manner, 
wherever npeiloufs iilualion inav mnural- 
ly beget any tii (agreeable lulpicion in him, 
hii the part of gt;od-m.inncio to pievent it, 
by a lludied diipLiy of leniinum!' Uiicd'y 
contrary to thole of vvhivh he is apt u) be 
jt^lous. 'riius old men know iiicir infir- 
mities, and naturally diead contempt li\ la 
youth: hence, wcil-cducaicd youth le- 
double their inllanccs of rcfpei^t and de- 
ference to their eldcis. Strangeis .iiid 
foicigneis aic without protcctioii: hence, 
in ail polite countiics, they receive the 
highell civilities and ate cniitlcd to the 
fiiH place in every company. A man is 
lord in his own family, and his gucfls aie, 
in a manner, lubjedl toliis authority : ncncc, 
he is always the lowcH pt'rlon in the com- 
pany ; attentive to the .vaius of cveiy one ; 
and giving Ininfelfall the tiouble, in Older 
to pic.iic, which may not bettny too vilible 
an aHed.itio'i, or iinpole too much con- 
flraint on iiisguelfs. (»::!!. intry i*' nothing 
but an inllancc of tin* la*ie geiu'Kms and 
refined attention. /\s nalire has given 
man the fuperionty above vv-omrui, by lii-^ 
dowing him vvith g. cater lljciiglh Loth of 
mind .ind body, 'tis his pa.t to alleviate 
that fupe. iority, as much as poll’.ole, l»y ihe 
gtncrofity ofhis tiehavioui , .ind !> / a iiuJied 
deferente a;,d complail.mce lo: all ;n- 
clin.itions and opinions. Barbaioa. nations 
dilplay this lup,.rioiity, by icilucing their 
females to tlic iroH abji d llaveiy ; by con- 
fining them, by beating tiicm, by lelling 
them, by killing them. But lii'* male fex, 
among a polite people, dilcover their au- 
ihoiity in a more generous, thoug.h not a 
Icfs evident, mannci ; by civility, by re- 
fped, by coinplailance, and, in a word, by 
gallantry. In good company, you need 
not a'fk, who w inafler of the te.iH ? The 
man who fits in the lovveft place, and who 
is always tnduftrious in helping evoy one, 
is molt certainly the perfon. Wc mull ei- 
ther condemn all fuch inHances of gcncro- 
fiiy, as foppiHi and afieded, or admit of 
gallantry annong'the reft. The ancient 
Mofeovites wedded their wives with a whip 
inlccad of a vvedding^riTig. fame peo- 

yL 2 pb’» 
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pie, In their own houfes, tao!< always 
the precedency above foreigners, even fo- 
reign ambafladors. Thefe tv. o iuAances 
of their generofity and politcncL arc much 
of a-piece. Hume's EJjay, 

§ 76. Tht Buftni'fs and Qualifications of a 
Poet deferibed. 

Wherever I went, I found that poetry 
was confidered as the higlielUearning, and 
regarded with a veneration fomewhat ap- 
proaching to that which man would pay to 
the angelic nature. And it yet fills me 
with wonder, that, in ahnofl all countries, 
the moft ancient poets are confidered as 
the bed: whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquifition gra- 
dual' y attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once j or that the fiift poetry of 
every nation furprifed them as a novelty, 
and retained the credit by confent which 
it received by accident at hrft : or whe- 
therj as the province of poetry is to de- 
feribe nature and paflion, which arc always 
the fame, the firfl writers took poflcfTion of 

moft flriking objeds lor defeription, 
and the moil probable occurrences for fic- 
tion, and left nothing to thofe that follow- 
ed them, but tranferiptions of the fame 
events, and new combinations of the fame 
images. Whatever be the reafon, it is 
commonly obferved, that the early writers 
are in pofreflion ed' nature, and their follow- 
er* of art : that the firfl excel in llrcngth 
and invention, and the latter in elegance 
and refinement. 

1 was dcTnous to add my name to this 
illuftrioufi fritcrnity. I read all the poets 
of Perfia and Arabia, and was able to re- 
peat by memory the volumes thit aic fuf- 
pended in the mofque of Mecca. But I foon 
found that no man wa^ ever great by imi- 
tation. My defiro of excellence impclied 
me to transfer my attention to nature and 
to life. Nature was to be my fubjc^l, and 
men to be my auditors : J could never d<?- 
feribe what 1 had not feen : 1 could not 
hope to move thofe with delight or ter. or, 
whofe interclls and opinions 1 did not uu- 
derftand. 

« Being now refoivcd to be a poet, I 
faw every thing witli a new purpofe ; my 
fphere of attention was fuddenly nugni.n- 
ed : no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked. I ranged nipuntains and deferts 
for images andH-cfemblances, and pictured, 
upon my mind every trc« of the foreil and 
fiower of the valley. I obferved with 
equal care the crags of tlie rock, and th,e 
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pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I wan- 
dered along the mazes of the rivulet, and 
fometimes watched the changes of the 
fummer clouds. To a poet nothing can 
be ufelcfs. Whatever is beautiful, and 
whatever is dreadful, mull be familiar to 
liis imagination: he mufl be converfant 
with all t.'.at is awfully vad or clegantlv 
little. The plants of the garden, the ani- 
mals of the wood, the minerals of the earth, 
and meteors of the dey, mu!l all concur to 
llorc his n ind with inexhaulHhle vanety : 
for every idea is ufeful for the enforce- 
ment or decoration of moral or religious 
trutli : and he, who knows moil will have 
moll power of divxrfifying his Icenes, and 
of gratifying his reader with remote allu- 
fions and unexpeided inflrudliop. 

“ All the appearances of nature I was 
tlierefoie careful to fludy, and evei y coun- 
try wliich I have furveyed has' contributed 
fomething to my poetical pow ers.'' 

“ In fo wide a fdrvcy," faid the prince, 
** you mull furcly h.iv'e left much unob- 
ferved. J have lived, till now, w’ithin the 
circuit of thefe mountains, and yet cannot 
walk abroad wit). out the fight ol foine- 
thing which I never beheld before, or 
never heeded." 

I'he bufinefs of a poet," faid Tmlac, 
“ is to examine, not the individual, but the 
fpecics ; toremirk general properties and 
Urge appeal anees: he does not number 
the Itreaks of the tulip, or deferihe the dif- 
ferent lliades in the verdure of the foiell. 
He is to exhibit in his portraiti of nature 
fiich promiacnt and lliiking features, as rc- 
cal the original to ev'Ciy mind; and n ‘ I 
negietl the nunutcr difcraninations, which 
one may have icmarkcd, and another have 
neglected, for thofe charadleriflics which 
arc ali.he obvious to vigilance and care- 
leffacl's. 

** But the knowledge of nature is only 
half ciic tifk of a poet: he mull be ac- 
quainted likcwile with all the modes of life. 
His character re juires that he ellimaic the 
happinef's and mifery of every condition, 
obferve the power of all the pafTionS in a 1 
their combine ions, and trace the changes 
of tiie hura.in mind as they are modified by 
\arious inilitutions, apd .accidental in- 
fluences of climate or cullom, from the 
fprightlinefs of infancy to the defpondence 
of decrepitude. He mufl divell himfelf of 
the prejudices of his age err country ; he 
mull confider right and wrong in their ab- 
llrad and invariable ilafe ; he mufl difre- 
sT'rd r>relent laws and opinions, and rife to* 
* general 
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^fneral and tranfcendental truths, which 
\vill always be the fame : he muft there- 
fore content himfelf with the flow pro- 
^rel's ot his name ; contemn the appiaufc 
ot his own time, and commit his claims to 
i'le jultice ofpoflcriLy, He n.ufl wjite as 
the inicrpreter of nature, and the legillator' 
of mankind, and conlider himfclf as pre- 
hding over the thoughts and manners of 
fu:i!ie geiicraiions, as a bcin^ fupeiior to 
time and place. 

“ H'.b labour is not yet at an end: he 
mud know many Imguagcs and many 
fcicnces ; and, that hib flyle may be wor- 
thy el'liis tlionglits, mufl, by inccflant pr.'c- 
tice, familiaii'/C to himfelf every delicacy 
of fpeech andgr.'ice of harmony ” 

'JohnJon^ s RaJfcJas. 

§ 77. P^mx'irks Oft form of the beji P^etSt 
both ancient and modern, 

’Tis manifefl, that fome particular age^ 
ha\c been more happy than others, in tiie 
production of great men, and all forts of 
Hits and fcicnccs ; as that of Kuripidcs, 
Sophocles, Arifloplnraes, and the red, for 
Jlnge poetry, amongll the Gioel.s ; that of 
Auguilus for heroic, lyric, dramatic, ele 
ipac, and indeed all forts of poetry, in tie. 
perfons of Virgil, Horace, Varius, Ovid; 
and many others; cl'pecially if we tak^ 
into that century the hitter end of the 
commonwealth, whetein we find Vairo, 
Lucretius, and Catullus: and at the fame 
time I'ved Cicero, S.iilud, and C,elar. A 
famous age in modern times, for learning 
in every kind, was that of Loren^'o dc Me- 
dici, and his ion Leo X. wherein painting 
was revived, poetry flouriflicd, and the 
Greek linguage was rell-ored, 

hxamples in all ihefe are obvious: but 
wliat I would infer is this. That in fucli an 
■age, ’vis poiiible fome gieat genius may 
to c«]ual any of the ancients, abating 
on’y for the language ; for great coutem- 
p-oraiies whet and cultivate each other; 

^nd mutual borrowing and commerce, 
makes the comn>on riches of learning, as 
It does of civil government. 

But fuppofe that Homer and Virgil were 
^hc only poets of their fpecies, and that na- 
ture was fo milch worn out in producing 
them, tliat fhe is never able to bear the like 
again ; yet tlic example only holds in ho 
«>ic poetry. In tragedy and fatirc, I offer 
^yfelf to maintain, againft (bme of our 
tnodern critics, that tnis age and the laft, 
particularly in Et gland, have expelled the 
^cients in both tb^ft kinds. 
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Thj'! r might fafcly confine myfdf to 
my native country; but if I would only 
erois tue Teas, I might find in France a liv- 
ing Horace and a juvcnal, in the perfen 
Of the admirable JBo.leau. wiiofc numbers 
aie excellent, whofe expreffions are noble, 
\*hofc thouL;hi-, are juft, whole l.inguagc ir 
pure, whole latiic is pointed, and whvile 
fenfe is dole. What he borrow^, from the 
ancients, lie repays with alury of his own, 
in coin as g(iod, .md almoft as univerfally 
valuable; foi, fi tting prejudice and partia- 
lity apart, though he is our enemy, the 
flamp of a Louis, tlic pation of arts, is not 
muchinfVrior to the medal of an Auguftus 
CxUr, Let this be laid without entering 
into the inteiefts of faiJIions and parties, 
an-d rel.ifing Only the bounty of that kinf- 
to men of learning and merit: a pxaifi* 1^ 
juft, that even \vc, who ar^; his enemies, 
cannot refufe it to him. 

Now, if it may be permitted me to go 
back again to the confideration of cpic 
poetry, I have confdled that no man hi- 
therto has reached, or fo much as appioach- 
ed to the excellencies of Homer or \'irgi] ; 

1 muft faithcr add, that Statius, the beft 
veifificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defjgn. liter him, though he had the model 
in his eyes ; tliat Lucan is wanting both in 
defign and fubje*!!, and is befidc-v too full 
of heat and allVdion; that among the mo- 
derns, Ariv)rto ncitiier defigned juAly, nor 
obferved a ly unity of adion, or comp.ifsof 
time, or moderation in the vaftnefs of hjs 
diaiighc: his llyle is luxurious, without 
inajelly or decenc) ; and liis advciUiuers 
without the coinp.ds cf n it'Jic and poftibi- 
lity\ 'I’aftb, whofe defign was regular, 
and whooblcrved thenfes wf unity in lime 
and place more clofely than Virgil, yet w’as 
not io happy in his aflion; lie conflflei 
l.imfcif to have been loo lyrical, that is, to 
have written bene.itli the dignity of heroic 
verfc, in his epifodcs of Sopiironia, Ermi- 
ni.i, an I Armida; Ids ftory is not fo pleaflng 
as Ariollo’s ; he is too flatulent fometimes, 
and lomctlmcs too dry; many times un- 
equal, and alfnoft always forced; and bc- 
fidcs, is full of conceptions, points of epi- 
gram, and witticifms; ail which are not only 
below the dignity of heroic verfe, but con- 
trary to its nature. Virgil and Homer 
fiave not one of tiicra; and thofe who are 
guilty of fo boyifti an ambiiion in fo grave 
a fubjed, are fo far from being confidercd 
as heroic pOets, that they ought to be turn- 
ed down from Homer to Anthologia, from * 
Virgil to MartUl and Owen’s epigrams, 

3 L 3 and 
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>0^ ^penfef to Flecno, tb^t from 
the top to the bottom of all pcetr.j^» 
to return to TalTo ; he borrows from th.$ 
invention pf Boyardo, and in hk alteratipn 
of his poem, wliiph is infinitely the wavli^ 
imitates Homer fo very fcrvilcly, that (for 
example) he gives the king of JeruTalem 
fifty fons, only becaufc Homer had bpdow- 
ed the like number on king Priam ; he kills 
the younged in the fame manner, and has 
provided his hero v/ith a PatroeJus, under 
another name, only to bring him bad; to 
the wars, when his friend was killed The 
Freivdi have performed nothing in this 
kind, v/hich is not below thofe two ftalians, 
and fubje^l to a thoufand more refledions, 
without examining their St. Louis, the/r 
Pucellc,' or their Alaiique. The Englifh 
have only to boad of Spenferand MiJton, 
who neither of them wanted cither genius 
or learning to have been perfed poets, and 
yet both of them ate liable to many cen- 
fures. For there is no uniformity in the 
defjgn ofhpcnfcr; he aims at the accom- 
lifiimcnt of no one adion; he raiies up a 
ero for every one of his adventurts, and 
endows each of them with fome part'cul.lr 
moral virtue, which renders them all equal, 
without fubordination or preference. Every 
one is moll valiant in las own legend ; only 
we mud do them the juiUce to ohferve, 
that magnanimity, which is the chaiadcr 
of Piince Arthur, Ihines through the .whole 
poem,andruccours the red, when they arc 
in didrefj. The original of every knight 
was then living in the com t of queen Eliza- 
beth ; and he attributed to each of them 
that virtue which he thought moll confpi- 
cuous in them : an ingenious piece of flat- 
tery, though it turned not much to his ac- 
count. . Had he lived to dnidi his poem, in 
the fix remaining legends, it had certainly 
been more of a-picce ; but could nor have 
been perfed, hecaufe the model was not 
true. But Prince Aithuf, or his chief pa- 
tron, Sir Philip Sidney, vvhom'he intended 
to make happy by the marriage ofhisGIo- 
riana, dying before him, deprived tne poet 
both of means and fpirit to accomplifh his 
defign For the red, his obfolcte lan- 
guage, and ill choice of his danza, arc faults ' 
blif of the fecond magnitude :Tor, notwith- 
fjtanding the fird, he is dill intelligible, at 
lead after a little pradicc-; and for ^hc lad 
be is the more to be admired, that Iabpur^ 
ing under fuch a difficulty, his verfes are 
fo n^mefOus, lb,,variou§, and fo barmqni- 
.ous, that only Virgil, whom he proielfcdly 
imitated, has furpalTed him among the Rp- 
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mans, an4 .floJy Mr. Waller amonj 
S<ng4<h. 

§ 78. <« five of the heft 

(Iramtitk Popts, ' ^ 

Shake'fpeare was the man who, of all 
modern and perhaps ancient poets, hadth 
larged and mod pomprehenfive iou ] " 
the images of nature were dill profent to 
him, and he drew them not Jabpnoufly, but 
luckily : whgh he deferibes anv thing, ’you' 
more than fee it, you feel it too. Thofe 
who accufe him to haw wanted ], rammer 
give him the greater co.mmendation : he 
was naturally learned; he needed not the 
fpefiadcs of books to read nature; he 
looked inwards, and found her tiieie. I 
cannot fay he is every where alike ; were 
he fo, I fliould do him jnjury to compare 
him with the greated of mankind. He is 
many times Bat and infipid,* his comic 
wit degenerating into ckpehes; his feiious, 
fwelJing into bomb id. But he is always 
gieat, wlien fome great occafion is prefent- 
ed to him : no man can faj^ he ever had ^l, 
fit fiibjeff for his wit, and did not then railc 
himfelf as high above tlie red of Poets, 
Qiiaiuiim lenta fojent inter vwhurna cupicilb 
The cpnfidcration of this made Mr. 
Hales of Phiton fay, that there was no fub- 
j(’6l of which any poet ever writ, but he 
would produce it n uch better tr'^ated in 
Shakefpearc ; and, howcvei others are now 
generally prefer red before him, yet the 
age wherein he lived, which had contempo- 
raries with him idetcher and Jonfon, ne- 
ver equalled them to him in their cilecin. 
And m the lad king’s couit, when Ben’s 
reputatiun was at the higheft. Sir John 
Suckling, and with him the gi eater part of 
the courtiers, fet our Shakofpeare fur above 
him. 

Beaumont and P'letcher, of whom f am 
next to fpeak, had, vyith the advantage of 
Shakefpeare’s wit, wJiich was their prece- 
dent, great natural gifts, improved by 
lludy ; Beaumont efpecially being fo ac- 
curate a judge of players, that Ben Jonfon, 
while he lived, fubmitted all his writings 
tp his cenfurc, and, ’tis thought, uled his 
judgment in correcting, if not contriving, 
all his plots. What value he had for him, 
appears by the vtTre.s he writ to him, and 
therefore I need fpeak no farther of ir. 
The hrft play which brought Fletcher and 
him in efteem was ^cir Philafter ; for be- 
fore that, they had written two or three 
very aalhccefeRmy : and the, lilfc is re- 
ported 
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(jf Ben JoftfoD, before he. writ Every only viftory in him. With the Qxnli of 
^an in his Humour. Their plots were ge- thofe writers he fo reprefcnts old Rome to 
erallyniore regulaj tlian 'Shak^peare's, us, in its rites, ceremonies, and cuftoms, 
*^roecia]ly , thofe whicli were made before that if one of their poets had written either 
Beaumont^s death; and they underllood of his tragedies, we had fecn lefs of |t 
and imitated the converfation of gentlemen than in him. If there was any fault in his 
much better, whofe wild debaucheries, and language, ^twas that he weavM it tooclofely 
jclcnefs of repartees, no poet can ever and laboiioufly in his ferious plays: per- 
paint as they have done. That humour haps, too, he did a little loo much Roma- 
fvhich Ben Jonfon derived from particular nizc our tongue, leaving the words which 
erfons, they made it not their bufinefs to he tranflated as much Latin as he found 
ticfciihe: they reprefented all the paffions them; wherein, though he learnedly fol- 
very lively, but above all, love. I am apt lowed the idiom of their language, he did 
to beheve rhe Englifh language in them not enough comply Vrith ours. If I would 
arrived to its higaeft perfeflion : what compare with him Shakefpcarc, I jnud ac- 
woids have been taken in fince, arc rather knowledge him the more correil poet, but 
jupertluous than nccelTary. 'I’heir plays Shakcrpearc the greater wit. Shakefpcarc 
are now the moft picafant and frequent en- was the Homer, or lather of our dramatic 
tertainments of the llage; two of theirs be- poets, Jonfon vyas the Virgil, the pattein 
ing adled through the year for one of of elaborate writing; I admire him, but I 
Shakclpeare’s or jonfon^s : the reafon is, love Shahefpeare. lo conclude of him: 
becaule there is a certain gaiety iVv their as he has gW#\\ us the moH correa pUys, 
comedies, and pathos in their more ferious fo, in the precepts which he has laid down 
nlays, which fuits generally with all men’s in his dii'eoveries, we have as many and as 
humour. Shakefpeare’s langUvige is like- profitable rules for periccbiig tic age as 

wii'e a little obfolctc, and Ben joiifoii’s any wherewith the h renca can fumilh us. 

wit comes (hort of iheii s. ^ 

As for Jonfon, tp whofe cliaraaer I am Origin and Right of excltfti;e 

now arrived, if we look upon him while he ^ ' l^rvurty txplatned. 

was himfeif (for Ids lafl pl.iys were but ids 
dot.'ges), I tliink him the moil learned and 
judiaous vvriter which any theanc evcrliad. 

He was a moll fevere judge of nimieif as 
well as others. One cannot fiy he wanted 
wit, but lather that ko was iVug d of it. in 
Ids vvoiks you find little to retrench or ni- 
ter. Wit and language, and humour .allb, 
in fomc meafure, we had before him; but 
fomething of artw'.as wanting to the drama 
till he came. He managed his flrcngth to 
more advantage than any who preceded 
him. Yog feldom find him making love 
in any of his fcencs, or endeavouring to 
move the pallions; his genius vv.ns too fullen 
and faturnine to do it gracefully, efpecially 
when he knew he can)e after thole who 
had performed both to fuch an height. 

Humour was ids proper fphere, and in that 
he delighted molt to reprefent mechanic- 
people. He was deeply converfant in the 
ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrowed boldly from them : tiierc is not 
a poet or hiftonan among the Roman au- 
thors of thofe tlmes^ whom he has not 
tranflated in Sejant^ and Catiline. Bat he 
has done his robberies fo openly, that one 
tttay fee he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a monarch* 

^‘^d what would be theft in other poets, is 


Tltcre is nothing which fo generally 
trikes the imagination and engages the 
f/ciuons of mankind, as the right of pro- 
perty ; or that idle and defpotic dominion 
ihi/h one man claims ami exercifcs over 
l.c external tilings of .he world, in a lot^ 
xciulioii of the riglitof any other imJivj- 
ual in the univeife. And yet there arc 
-eiy few that will give ihcmrdyes the 
roab> to conlider the original and founda- 
ion ot thi. right. Plealed as wc arc wuh 
l.c poiVeliion, wc fccni afraid to look hack 

0 the means by which it was acquired, as 
f fearful of fomc defed in our title ; or at 
ell wc reli fatisfied with the decifion pf 
1C laws in our favour, without examining 
\ic realon or auihoriiy upon which thoic 
,W5 have been built. We tbmk it enough 
i, at our title is derived by the grant of tte 

armer proprietor, f TmenJ 

ncoilors. or by the laft will and 
f the dying owner; not caring to reHeCt 
bat (accurately and ilriaiy fpeaking) there 

1 no foundation in nature or m natur^law, 
,hv a fet of words upon parchmenf Ihould 
onvey the dominion of land; '^^y 

aould have a right to exclude h.s feU 
jw-creatures from a determinate fpot of 

rround, becauCe his father had done 
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fore him; or why the occupier of a parti- 
cular held or of a jewel, when lying on his 
death-bed, and no longer able to maintain 
poffeffion, (hould be entitled to tell the reft 
of the world, which of them ftiould enjoy 
it after him. Th^fe enquiries, it muft be 
oVvned, would be ufelcfs and even trouble- 
fome in common life. It is well if the 
mafs of mankind will obey the laws when 
made, without ferutinizing too nicely into 
the reafons of making them. But, when 
law is to be cohfjdered not only as mat- 
ter of praftice, but alfo as a rational 
fcience, it cannpt be improper or ufelefs 
to examine more deeply the rud,iments 
and grounds of thefe pofidveconftilutions 
of fociety. 

In the beginning of the world, we are 
informed by holy writ, the all-bountiful 
Creator gave to man, ** dominion over all 
the earth ; and over the hfh of the Tea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth ».’* 
This is the only true and folid foundation 
of man’s dominion over external things, 
whatever airy metaphysical notions may 
have been ftarted by fanciful writers upon 
fhis fubjed. I'he earth, therefore, and all 
things therein, arc the general property of 
all mankind, exclufive of other beings, from 
|Lhe immediate gift of the Creator. And, 
while the earth continued bare of inhabi- 
tants, it is reafonable to fuppofe that all 
was in common among them, and that 
every one took from the pul)lic ftock to 
his own ufe fuch things as his immediate 
neceftities required. 

Thefe general notions of property were 
then fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes of 
human life; and might perhaps ll?ll have 
anfwered them, had it been poflible for 
mankind to have remained in a ftate of 
primxval fimplicity : as may be collefled 
from the manners of many American na- 
tions when iirft difeovered by the Europe- 
ans ; and from the ancient method of liv- 
ing among the firft Europeans themfelves, 
if we may credit either the memoriJs of 
them preferved in the golden age of the 
poets, or the uniform accounts given by 
fiiftorians of thofe times wherein omnia 

eommunia et indi^^i/u omnibus, *veluti unum 
cun&is pairimonium e£et \ , Not that thijp 
pommunion of goods feems ever to have 
been applicable, even in the earlieft ages, 
to aught but the fubftance of the thing ; 
por could be extended to the ufe of iu For, 

f ^cn. j. f Juftin, 1. 43. e. u 


by the law of nature and reafon, he 
firft began to ufe it acquired therein a kind 
of traniient property, that lafted fo long 
he was ufir.g it, and no longer J : or, t(yi 
fpenk with greater precifion, the right of 
pofleftion continued for the fame time 01 ly 
that the of poft'elfton lafted, Tlius the 
ground was in common, and "no part of u 
was the permanent property of any man u\ 
particular; yet whoever Was in the occu. 
pation of any determinate fpot of it, for 
reft^ for lhade, or the like, acquired for the 
time a fort of ownerfhip, from which it 
would have been' unjuft, and contrary to 
the law of nature, to have driven him hy 
force ; but the inftant that he quitted tlie 
ufe or occupation of it, another might rei7c 
it without injuftice. Thus alfo a vine 01 
other tree might be ftiid to be in common, 
as all men were equally entitled to its pro- 
duce; and yet any private individual mig]‘» 
gain the fClc property of the fruit, which 
he had gathered for his own repaft. A 
doctrine well ill uft rated by Cicero, uhg 
compares the world to a great theatre, w Inch 
is common to the public, and yet the place 
which any man has taken is for the time 
his Ovvn 11 . 

But when mankind increafed in nuirtbn-, 
craft, and ambition, it became neceftaiy to 
entertain conceptions of more permanent 
dominion : and to appropriate to indivi- 
duals not the immediate ufe only, but the 
very fubftance of the thing to be ufed. 
Othervvife innumerable tumults muft ha\e 
arifen, and the good order of the world been 
continually broken and difturbed, while a 
variety of perfons were ftriying who fhould 
get the firft occupation of the fame thing, 
or difputing which of them had adlually 
gained it. As human life alfo grew more 
and more refined, abundance of conveni- 
ences W'cre devifed to render it more ealy, 
commodious, and agreeable; as, habita- 
tions for Ihclter and fafety, and raiment for 
warmth and decency. But no man would 
be at the trouble to provide either, fo long 
as he had only an ulufruduary property in 
them^ which was to ceale the inftant that 
he quitted pofleftion if, as foon as he 
walked out of his tent, or pulled olF his 
garment, the next ftranger who came by 
would have a right tainuabit th6 one, and 
to wear the other. In the cale of habita- 

X Barbcyr. Puff. 1 . 4. €.4* 

I Qnemadm^um tbcairum, cum commune, ft 
re^e, tamen dici poteft, cjus eff« eum locup; qucip 
quifftue occupant* Pc Fin. 1. 3 . c. ao. 

tions. 
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rions, in particulRr, it was natural to ob- 
ferve, that even tKe hi ute creation, to wliorn 
t-verv thing elfe was in common, maintained 
^?kii!d of permanent property In their dwel- 
lings, efpccially for the protedlion of their 
young ; that the birds of the air had nefts, 
ani the beafis of the held had caverns, the 
invaiion of which they efteemed a very 
jl.igrant injuftice, and would facrihee their 
Iiv'cs to preferve them. Hence a property 
unis foon eftabli filed. in every man’s lioufc 
and homefiall ; which lecm to have been 
originally mere temporary huts or move- 
able cabin'!, fuited to the defign ofProvi- 
dcMKc for more fpeedi’y peopling ilje earth, 
.ind fuited to the wandering life of their 
owners, before any cxtcnfive property in 
the foil or ground was edabli filed. And 
there can be no doubt, but that moveables 
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ground and herbage remained yet in 
common, Thus we find Abraham, who 
was but a iojourncr, afferting his right 
to a well in tile country of Abimeiech, 
and exaflmg an oath for his fecurity. 

bccaufe he had digged that well •. ’• 
And about ninety years afterwards, 
reclaimed thi. his father’^ property; and, 
after much contention with the PhiJillines," 
was fuffered to enjoy it in peace f . * 

All this while the foil and p.illure of the 
earth remained fiill in common as before, 
and open to cveiy occupant; except per- 
haps in the neigJuiourhood of towns, where 
the necellity of a foie and cxclufive pro- 
perty inlands (for the lake of agiiculune) 
was earlier felt, and thciefore morei.a- 
dily complied with. Otheiwife, when the 
multitude of men and cattle had conlumed 


ofeveiy kind became fooner appropriated 
i!nn the pciniancnt fabllantial luil ; partly 
h";C iufe they were more (ui'ceptible of a 
long ‘occiipance).which miglit be continued 
for months together without ar^y fenfible 
interruption, and at length by ufige riju*n 
into an efiabljlhed right; hat principally 
l)ec.iul'e few of them could be fit for ufe, 
till improved and meliorated by the bodily 
labour ot the occupant : wt.ich bodiiy la- 
hou.-, befioWed upon any lubjedl which 
before lay in common to all men, is uni- 
verl.illy allowed to give the fairefi and 
mofi re ifonable title to an cxclufivc pro- 
p^Tty therein. 

'file article of food was a more imme- 
diate call, and therefore a more early con- 
fideration. Such as were not contented 
with the fpontaneous product of the earth, 
lought for a more folid rcfreflinnent in the 
flelh ©f beads, which they obtained by hunt- 
But the frequent difappointments, 
incident to that method of provifion, in- 
duced them to gather together fuch ani- 
mals as were of a more tame and foquu- 
Clous nature ; and to eftablifii a permanent 
property in their flocks and herds, in or- 
der to luftain themfetves in a lefs preca- 
rious manner, partly by the milk of the 
^ms, and partly by the flelh of the young. 
The fupport of thefe their cattle made the 
article of water alfo a very important point. 
And therefore the book of Genefls (the 
venerable monument of antiquity, 
confidered merely with a view to hiflory) 
Will furnifti us with frequent inflances of 
Violent contentions concerning wells ; the 
cxclufive property of which appears to have 
been eftablilhed in the firft digger or oc- 
^*ipant, even in fuch places where the 


every convenience on one fpot ot ground, 
it was deemed a n.iturul right to I'ei/.c upon 
and occupy fuch other lauus as would more 
eafily fupply their neceilitics. d'hib p;ac- 
tice is fiill retained amorg the wild and 
unciiUivated nati ins that have never been 
formed into civil fiates, like thcTaitais 
and others in the Eifi; wiiere the clim;iie 
itfclf, and the boundlcTs extent of their ter- 
ritory. conlpire to letain them fii’l in the 
fame favage fiate of vagrant liberty, which 
was iinivei lai iii the eariicll ages, and which 
Tacitus informs us contiinied among the 
Germans till the decline of the Roman em- 
pire J. We ha\ e alfo a firiUing e.xample 
of the fame kind in the hijloiy of Abra- 
ham and i\is nephew Lot ||. When iheir 
joint fubllance became io great, rliat paf- 
ture and other conveniences grew Ic.ircc, 
the natural confcquence was, that a firtfe 
arofe between their fervunts ; fo th.at it 
was no lunger pnidicable to dwell toge- 
ther. This co.iteniiqn Abraham thus en- 
deavoured to compofe; “ Let there be no 
firile, 1 pray thee, between thee and me. Is 
not the whole land before thee.^ Separare 
thyfeif, I pray thee, from me : if ilioa 
wilt cake the left hand, then [ will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.” l ids 
plainly implies an .Rcknowlcdged right in 
either to occupy whatever ground lie pleaf* 
ed, that was not pre-occupied by orher 
tribes. “ And Lot lifted up his eyes, .old 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 

• Gen.yyi. 30. + Gen. xxvi. 15, f8, Arc. 

I Colunt chfereti etihveifi; ut fons, nt cam- 
piiS, ut iienius pUcuit. Pc mpr. Gcun. i6. 

I) Ceil. xi.i. 
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well watered ^very where, even as the 
garden of the Lord. Then Lot chofe 
him all the plain of Jordan, and journeyed 
eaft, and Abraham dwelt in the land of 
Canaan/* 

Upon the fame principle was founded 
the right of migration, or fending colonies 
to find out new habitations, when the mo- 
ther-country was over-charged with inha- 
bitants; which was praililed as well by 
the Phoenicians and Greeks, as tjic Ger- 
mans, Scytnians, and other northern peo- 
ple. And fo long as it was confined to 
the Hocking and cultivation of defart un- 
inhabited countries, it kept llri^ly within 
the limits of the law of nature. But how 
far tlie feizing on countries already peo- 
pled, and driving out or mafiacring the 
irmocent and detencefefs natives, merely 
becaufc they dilfercd from their invaders 
in language, in religion, incuHoms, in go- 
vernment, or ill colour ; * how far fuch a 
condudl was confonant to nature^ to rea- 
Ibn, or to chrillianity, deferved well to be 
confidered by thofe who have rendered 
their names immortal by thus civilizing 
' n^ankrnd. 

As the world by degrees grew more po- 
pnlous, it daily became more difficult to 
find out new fpots to inhabit, without en- 
croaching upon former occupants ; and, by 
conllantly occupying the fame individual 
fpot, the fruits of the earth were confumed, - 
and its fpontaneous- produce deiboyed, 
without any provifion for a future fupply 
or fucceffion. It therefore became necet- 
fary to purfue fornc regular method of pro- 
viding a conflant fublilience ; and this ne- 
ceffity produced, or at lead promoted and 
encouraged, the art of agriculture. And 
thc^art of agriculture, by a regular con- 
nexion and confequence, introduced and 
^ablifhcd the idea of a more permanent 
property iu the foil, than had hitherto been 
received and adopted, ft was clear, that 
the earth would not produce her fruits in 
fufficient quantities, without the affiltance 
of tillage: but who would be at the pains 
^ tilling it, if another might watch an op- 
portunity to feize upon .and enjoy the pro- 
au6f of his indudry, art, and labour? Had 
not therefore a feparate property in lands, 
as moveables, been veded in fomc indivi- 
duals, the world mud have continued a fa- 
red, and men have been mere animak of 
prey; which, according to forac philofo- 
phers,^is the .genuine date of nature. 
Whereas new (fo gracioufly has Provi- 


dence inter^yoven our duty and our ha{> 
pinefs together) the rcfult of tJiis very ne- 
ceflity has l?een the ennobling of the huniai) 
fpecies, by giving it opportunities of im. 
proving its rational faculties, as well as of 
exerting its natural. NeceiTity begat pro- 
perty ; and, in order to infure that pro- 
perty, recourfe was had to civil focicty^ 
which brought along with it a long tminof 
infeparablc concomitants; dates, govern- 
ment, laws, puniihments, and the public 
cxercile of religious duties. Thus con- 
nected together, it was found that a part 
only of iocicty was fufficient to provide, 
by their manual labour, for the neccflliry 
fublidence of all ; and lei.'ure was given 
to others to cultivate the human mind, to 
invent ufeful arts, and to lay tlie founda- 
tions of fcicnce. 

l lie only quedion remaining it. How 
this property became actually veded; or 
what it is that gave a man an excluilvc 
right to retain, in a permanent manner, that 
fpccific land which before belonged ge- 
neially to every body, but particularly to 
nobody ? And, as vve before obferved that 
occupancy gave the right to the tempoi.iry 
ufe of the foil, fo it is agreed upon all hands, 
that occupancy gave alfo the original riglit 
to the permanent propcTty in the fubltaucc 
of the earth itfelf; which excludes cveiy 
one elie but the owner from the ufe of it. 
Tlicic is indeed fome difference among the 
writers on natural law, concerning th" 
reafon why occupancy lliould convey thu 
right, and inved one with this abfoiutg 
property ; Grotius and Puifendorf infill- 
ing, that this right of occupancy is founded 
upon a tacit and implied affent of all man- 
kind, ^hat the fird occupant (ho uld become 
the owner; and Barbeyrac, 'fitius, Mr- 
Locke, and others, holtjing* drat there is 
no fuch implied adent, neither is it hecel- 
fary that there (hould Ixr ; for that the very 
aift of occupancy alone, being a degree of 
bodily labour, is, from a principle of na- 
tural judice, without any confent or com- 
pa<d, fufficient pf itfelf to gain a title. A 
difpute that favours too much of nice and 
fcholadic refinement! However, both fides 
agree in this, that occupancy is the thing 
by which the title was in {kfi originally 
gained; every man feizing to his own 
continued ufe, fuch fpots of ground as he 
found mod agreeable to his own conve- 
nience, provided he found them unoccu- 
pied by any one elfo. 

Cgmuientariis. 

§ ao. 
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So. Retirement of no Ufe to feme. 

To lead the life I propoTe with fatif- 
uclion aiud profit, renouncing the pleafures 
bulinefs of the world, and breaking 
the habits of both, is not fufficient ; the 
jupine creature, whofe underftanding is iu- 
perficially employed through life, about a 
few general notions, and is never bent to 
<•> dole and fieady purfuit of truth, may re- 
nounce the pleafures and bufmefs of the 
niorld, for even in the bufmefs. of the world 
ue fee fuch creatures ofteri'-employcd, and 
may break tlic habits ; nay, he may retire 
and dt one away life in folitude like a monk, 
or lihe him over the door of whofe houfe, 
as u'his houfe had been his tomb, fome- 
C'jJy writ, Here lies fuch an one but 
no Inch man will be able to make the true 
^foof retirement. The employment of his 
iripd, that would have been agreeable and 
caly if he had accuftomed himleJf toitear- 
, uill be unplea fant and impradicablc' 
L:e : fuch men lofe their intelledual pow- 
tor want of exerting them, and, having 
trified r.wa) youth, are reduced to the no- 
ccility of trifling away age. It fares with 
the mind juii as it does with the body. He 
'dio was born with a texture of brain as 
thong as that of Newton,' rnay become mu 
v'lblo toperfor.m the common rules of ariih- 
; jull as he who lias the fame e|aJH- 
titr in his mufcics, the fame fuppfenefs in 
til, joints, and all his nerves and finews as 
K'd-braced as Jacob Hall, mav become a 
fat uiuvicldy fluggard. Yet further; the 
jinplicit creature, who has thought it all 
life needlefs, or unlawful, to examine 
hit* principles of faffs that he' took origi- 
on trull, will be as little able as the 
^''hcr to improve his folitude to any good 
i^Jrpofe : unlefs we call it a good purpofc, 
h't tliat fornetimes happens, to confirm and 
•'■It his prejudices, fo that he may' live 
*’‘d di;; in one continued delirium. The 
h rmed pi ej udices of a thoughtful life, are 
hard to change as the confirmed habits 
an indolent life ; and as fome mull trifle 
an ay age becaufe they trifled away youth, 
o'iiers muft labour on in a maze or error, 
'^‘Caule they have wandered there too long 
*0 find their way out. Bolingbroke. 

§ Qon/equences of the Resolution of 
1688. ^ 

xRcn at that time looked fi^ward 
Enough, to forefee the ncceflary confe- 
4 «ences of tkc new ^onfliujition of the re- 
that was fcon afterwards fo^tped. 


nor of the method of funding that imme- 
diately took place; which, abfurd as thev 
are, have continued evei fince, till it is be'- 
come fcarce pofliblc to alter them. Few 
people, I fay, forefaw how the creation of 
funds, and the multiplication of taxes, 
would encrcale yearly the power of the 
crown, and bring our liberties, by a natu- 
ral and neceffary progrellion, into more 
real, though lefs apparent danger, than 
they were in before the Revolution. The 
exceflive ill hulbandry prailifed from the 
very beginning of King William’s reign, 
and winch laid the foundations of all we 
feel and all we fear, was not the cffedl of 
Ignorance, millake, or what we call chance,, 
bucof dcfign and feheme in thofc who had 
the Iway at that time. I am not fo un- 
charitable, however, as to believe, that 
they intended to bring upon their country 
all the mile hi . fs that we, who came after 
them, cxpciicnce and apprehend. No- 
they faw the meafures they took fmglyl 
and unrelatively, or relatively alone to 
fome immediate objed. llie notion of at- 
t.aching men to the new government, by 
tempting iJiem to embaik their fortune! ' 
on the lame bottom, was a reafon of Hale 
to fome : the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a monied intcrcfl, in oppfefition to the 
landed intcrell, or as a balance to it, and 
O' actjuiiing a fupeihn inilucncc in the city 
of London, at Icill, by eflablilhment of 
great corporations, was a reafon of parly 
to othcio: and 1 make no doubt that ihc 
opportunity pf amalling immenfe eflaies 
by the managements of iunds, by traffick- 
ing in paper, and by all the arts of jobbing, 
was a reafon of private interefl to thofe 
avho fupported and improved tliis Ichcme 
of iniquity, if not to thofc who deviled it. 
They looked no farther. Nay, we who 
came after them, and have long tailed the 
bitter fruits of the corruption they planted, 
were far from taking fuch an alaim at out 
diftrefs, and our danger, as they deferved; 
till the moll remote and fatal elFed of 
caufes, laid by the Jail generation, was very 
near becoming an object of experience in 
this, /bill/ 

§ 82 . Defence of Riddles : In a Letter to 
a Lady. 

It is with wonderful fatisfadion I find 
you are grown fuch an adept in the occult 
arts, and that you take a laudable pleafurc 
in the ancient and ingenious lludy of mak* 
ing and folving riddles. It is a fcicnce, un- 
doubted’y* of moft nccefiary Requirement, 

and 
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and deferves to make a part in the medi- 
tation of both fexes. Thofe of yours may 
by this means very innocently indulge their 
ufual curiofity of difcovering and difclofing 
a fecret; whild fuch amongll ours v\ ho have 
a turn for deep fprculaiions^ and are fond 
of puzzling themfelves and others, may 
cxercile their faculties this way with much 
private fatisfadion, and without the lead 
dillurbance to the public, it is an art in- 
deed which 1 would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univcrfities, as it 
affords the eafiell and fliortell method of 
conveying fomc of the moft ufefu! princi- 
ples of logic, and might therefore be in- 
troduced as a very proper fubAitutc in the 
room of thofe dry fyftcms which are at pre^ 
lent in vogue in thofe places of education. 
For as it confills in difcovering truth under 
borrowed appearances, it might prove of 
wonderful advantage in every branch of 
learning, by habituating the mind to fepa- 
rate* all foreign ideas, and coiifequcntly 
preferving it from that grand fource of 
error, the being deceived by falfe connec- 
tions. In fliort, Timoclea, this your favour- 
ite fcience contains the lum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paffmg through 
the world vvithout fometimes mixing with 
fools and knaves ; who would not citoole 
to be maAcr of the enigniatical art, in or- 
der, on proper occafions, to be able to lead 
afide craft and impertinence from their 
aim, by the convenient artihee of a pi u- 
dent difguife I Jt was the maxim of a very 
wife prince, that he who ki^jws not how 
to diflemble, knows not how to reign 
and I dcfire you would receive it as mine, 
that “ he who knows not how to riddle, 
knows not how to live.” 

But befides the general ufefulncfsof this 
art, it will have a further recommendation 
to all true admirers of antiquity^ as being 
pradlifed by the mod confiderablc peifon- 
ages of early times. It is almod three 
thoufand years ago dnee Samfon propofed 
his famous riddle fo well known ; though 
the advocates for ancient learning mull 
forgive me, if in this article 1 attribute the 
fuperiority to the moderns; for if we may 
judge of the ikill of the former in this pro- 
found art by that remarkable fpecimen of 
it, the geniufes of thofe early ages were by 
1K> means equal to thofe which our times 
have produced. But as a friend of mine 
has lately hniihed, and intends very ihortly 
to publilh, a mod learned work in folio, 
wherein he has fuH)r proved that important 
point, 1 will not anticipate the pleaf^ yon 


will receive by perufing this curious 
formance. In the mean while let it be 
remembered, to the immortal glory of thh 
art, that the wifed man, as well as the 
greateft prince that ever Jived, is faid to 
have amufed himfelf and a neighbouring 
monarch in trj^ing the drength of each 
other’s talents m this way ; feveral lid ks 
it Teems, having paffed between S( lonioa 
and Hiram, upon condition that he who 
failed in the folution diould incur a ceitain 
penalty. It is recorded likewiie of the 
great father of poetry, even the divine Ho. 
mer himfelf, that he had a tade of thi« 
fort ; and we arc told by a Greek writer of 
his life, that J>e died with vexation for not 
being able to difeover a riddle which was 
propofed to him by Ibme filhermen at a 
cej tain idand called Jo. 

Fuzojborn^s Letters, 

§ 83* 'Thi true Vfe of the Sen/es perverted 
by Fajhiouj, 

Nothing Kas been fo often explained, 
and yet fo little underdood, as fiinplicity 
in writing; anej the reafonofits rem aning 
fo much a mydery, is our own Want of fun- 
plicity in manners. By our prefent mrde 
of education, we arc forcibly warped from 
the bias of nature, in mind as well as in 
body; we arc taught to difguife, dilbrr, 
and alter out fentiments until our thinking 
faculty is divt^rted into an unnatural cljan- 
nel ; and we not only lelinquilh and for- 
get, but alfo become incapable of our ori- 
ginal difpofitions. We are totally changed 
into creatures of art and affedation ; our 
perception is abufed, and our fenfes aie 
peiverted; our minds Jofe their nature, 
force, and flaA'Our ; the imagination, fweat- 
ed by artificial fire, produces nought but 
vapid and fickly bloom ; the genius, inftcad 
of growing like a vigorous tree, that ex- 
tends its branches on every fide, buds, 
bloflbms, and bears delicious fruit, relem- 
blCs a lopped and ftunted yew, tortured 
into fomc wretched form, projeding no 
fhade or Iheltcr, difplaying no Hower, dlf- 
fuflng no fragrance, and producing no 
fruit, and exhibiting nothing but a bar- 
ren conceit for the amufement of the idle 
fpedator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can 
we relifh her genuine produdions ? As w ell 
might a in|p diflinguilh objeds through 
the mediuinof a prifm, that prefents no- 
thing but a variety of colours to the eye » 
or a maid pining in the green-ficknefs pre^ 
fer a bifeuit to a cinder. 
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I It has often been alledged, that the paf- 
£( 7 ns can never be wholly depofed, and 
tint by appealing to the£p, a good writer 
fill ahvays be able to force himfclfinto 
hearts of his readers ; but even the 
Ilrongell paflions are weakened, nay fome- 
times totally extinguifhed and dellroyed, 
by mutual oppofition, diffipation, and ac- 
quired infenfibility. How often at our thea- 
tre, has the tear of fympathy and burl! 
of laughter been reprefled by a malignant 
fpecies of pride, refufmg approbation to 
the author and a^lor, and renouncing fo- 
cicty with the audience ! I have leen a 
young creature, poflclTed of the moil deli- 
cate complexion, and exhibiting features 
that indicate fenfibllity, fit without the 
leall emotion, and behold the moll tendet* 
and pathetic fccnes of Otway reprelented 
with ail the energy ofadlion ; fo happy had 
(he been in her efirbrts to conquer the pre- 
judices of nature, She had been trained 
up in the belief that nothing was more 
iukward, than to betray a lenfe of Ihanie 
)r I'ympathy ; {he feemed to think that a 
:onlent of paflion with the vulgar, would 
nipair the dignity of her chaiadcr; and 
hat ihe herlel?ought to be the only objcc‘1 
)f approbation, but Ihe did not confider 
hat luch approbation is feldom acquired 
>y difdain ; and that want of feeling is a 
I .cry bad recommendation to- the Surnati 
lie.irt. For my own fhare, fdbever rail to 
take a furvey of the female part of an au- 
dience, at every intereding incident of the 
drama. When I perceive the tear dealing 
down a lady’s check, and the fudden ligh 
<^fcape from her bread, I am attra<ftcd to- 
ivard her by an irrefidible emotion of tc*n- 
dernefs and edeem; her eyes diinc with 
enchanting ludre, through the pcaily moif- 
ture that iurrounds thv^. ; my heart w.irms 
atthe ^low which humanity kindles on her 
^heek, and keeps time w ith the accelerated 
Qcavings ofherfnowy bofom ; I at or.ee love 
her benevolence, and revere her difeern- 
On the contrary, when I fee a fine 
'^Oman’s face unaltered by the didrefs of 
j ^ feene, with which I myfelfa'm afftfted, 
tefent her indifference as an intuit on 
Jtiy own undci danding ; [ fuppofe her heart 
° be ravage, her dilpofitioii unfociaf, her 
indelicate, and exclaim with the foX 
U fidchrtm^ caput, Jed (tnhrum 

yet this infenfibility is nof perhaps 
Wing to tiny original defe^. Nature may 
dretched the dring, though it has 
ccafed to vibrate, it may hAvebs-'cn • 


difpleafed anddidradled by the fird violence 
odered to the native machine ; it may have 
lod its tone through long difufe; or be lb 
twided and overdrained as to produce an 
effeft very different from that which was 
primarily intended. If fo little regard is 
paid to nature when fhe kiuKks lb power- 
fully at the bread, Ihe mud be altogether 
ncgleded and difpifed in her calmer mood 
of ferene tranquillity, when nothing ap- 
pears to recommend her but fimplicity, 
pjopriety, and innocence. A clear, bluer 
fky, I'pangled with dars, w ill prove a home- 
ly and infipid objed to eyes accullomcd tO' 
the glare of toiches, tapers, l iJding, and 
glitter; they will be turned with ioathing 
and dilgud from the green mantle of th<r 
fpring, lo gorgeoully adorned with buds 
and foliage, flowers, and blolfoms, to con- 
template a gaudy negligee, Ihipedand in- 
lerleded with abrupt unfriendly tints that 
fetcer the mnlles cf light, and didrafl the 
vilion ; and cur and pinked into the moll 
fantallic forms; and flounced and fuibe- 
lowed, patched and fringed with all the 
littlenefs of ail, unknown to elegance. 
I'hofe ears that aic ollVndcd by the Ivveetly 
wild notes of the ihiulh, the black-biul, 
and the nightingale, the dillant cawing of 
the look, the undu cooing of the luitic, 
the loft bgliing of leeds and olieis, tl.e 
magic muiniur of lapftig lli earns ; will he 
regaled and ravilhtd by tiie e.\tia\aganc 
and alJ^ming notes of a Iqeaking fiddle, 
cxticn^ltd by a niufuLn who has no other 
genius than that which lies in his fingers; 
ih'.y will even he enuMtained wnli the rat- 
tling of coaches, tJie rninbling of ca its, and 
the delicate cry of cod and inacknel. 

The ftnfe of I'tnelbrg that delights in 
the Iccnt of cxcremenutious animal juices, 
fiich as muik, civet, and urinous will 
loath the fiagiancy of new mown hav, iJic 
hawthorn’s bloom, the fwcct-hiiar, tne ho- 
ncy-fuckle, and the role; and the otgaij% 
that arc giatified with th« tafte of fickiy 
veal which has been bled into the pally, 
rotten pullets crammed into fevers, biawn 
made up of dropfical pig, the aboiiion of 
pigeons and of poultiy, ’Iparagus gorged 
with the crude unwhoiefome juice of dung, 
peafe without futllar.ee, peaches without 
lafte, and pine-apples without flavour, will 
certainly naufeate the pative, genuine, and 
falutary laflc of Welfh beef, Banilcad mut- 
ton, Hamplhircpork, and barn-door fowls; 
whofc juices arc conceded by a natural di- 
geftion, and whofc fleih is confolidated by 
tree fir and excrcTe. 

In 
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In fuch a total perverfion of the fenfes, 
the ideas mud be mifreprefented* the pow- 
ers oCthe imagination diiordered, and. the 
judgment of confequence unfound. The 
difeafe is attended with a falfe appetite, 
which the natural food of the .mind will 
not fatisfy. It inidl have fauces cuin- 
pounded of the mod heterogeneous trafli. 
'Phe foul feems to fink into a kind of fleepy 
idiotifm, or childifh vacancy of thought. 
It is diverted by toys and baubles, which 
can only be pleafing to the mod fapcrficial 
curiofny. It is enlivened by a quick fuc- 
ceflion of trivial objcds,.that gliden, and 
glance, and dance before the eye ; and, 
like an infant kept awake and infpirited by 
the found of a rattle, it inuft not only be 
dazzled and aroufed, but alfo cheated, hur- 
ried, and perplexed by the attifice of de- 
ception, bufinefs, intiicacy, and intjigue, 
which is a kind of low juggle that may be 
termed the legedermain of genius. This 
being the cafe, it cannot enjoy, nor indeed 
didinguilh, the charms of natural and mo- 
ral beauty or decorum. The ingenuous 
blufh of native innocence, the plain lan- 
guage of ancient faith and fmceiity, the 
chearful rcfignation to the will of heaven, 
the mutual adet^Hon of the charities, the 
voluntary iclpc^t paid to fuperior dignity 
or llation, the virtue of beneficence ex- 
tended even to the brute creation, nay, the 
very crimlon glow of health and fwelling 
lines of beauty, are defpifed, detclled, 
fcorned, and lidiculcd as ignoranccy lude- 
Bcfs, ruilicity, and fuperftition. 

. ' SmolUfK 

§ 84. Simplicity a principal Beauty in 
fVritijng. 

If we examine the writers whofe compo- 
fitions have ft od the teft of ages, and ob- 
tained that hi^heft honour, the concurrent 
approbation of diftant times and nations, 
we lhall find that the charader of fimpli- 
city is the unvarying circumftanCe, which 
alone hath been able to gain this univer- 
fal homage. ftom mankind. Among the 
Greeks, whofe writers in general are of 
the fimple kind, the divineft poet, the moft 
commanding orator, the finert hiftorian, 
and deepeft philofopher, are> above the 
reft, confpicuoufty eminent in this great 
quality. The Roman writers rife towards 
perfedion, according to that meafure of 
true fimplici-ty which they riiingle in their 
works. Indeed, they are all inferior to 
the Greek, models. .But who will deny, 
'that Lucretius, Horace, VirgiL Livy, Te* 


rence, TuUy, are at once the fimpleft ar * 
beft of Roman writers ? unlefs we add {C 
noble Annalift,who appeared in after-tim-o 
who, notwithftanding the political lumt' 
his genius, which fometimes interferes, ^ 
admirable in this great quality; and bv it 
far fuperior to his contemporaries. It.j 
this onexircumftance that hath railed 
venerable Dante, the father of inod^rn 
poetjy, above the fucceeding poets of hi, 
country, who coald never Tong nLimt. i;> 
the local and temporary honours be:fov,ci 
upon llicm ; but Jjave fallen under tiut ! 
juft negicd, which time will ever deciec to 
thofe who defert a juft fimpliciiy for the 
florid colourings offtyle, contrafted phrafes, 
nffeded conceits, the mere trappings rf 
compofition, and Gothic minutia:. It u 
this hath given to Boileau the moil lailinw 
wreath in France, and to Shakefpcarc a: ! 
Milton in England ; efpecially to the lai\ 
whofe writing.', arc more unmixed in thu 
refped, and who had formed himfelf en- 
tirely on the fimple model of the bell 
Greek writers and the facred fcripturcs. 
As it appears from thefe in /lances, that 
fimplicity is the only univerfal chara^lcnf- 
tic of juft writing; fo the fuperior eminence 
of the fucred fciiptures. in this prime qua- 
lity hath been generally acknowledged. 
One of the greateft critics in antiquity, 
himfelfconfpicuous in the fublijne and/ini- 
.ple manner, hath borne this tellimo'^y ta 
the writings of Mofes and St. Paul ; at d 
by parity of reafon we muft conclude, tl\.t 
liad he been converfant with the otlier ii- 
cred writers, his tafte and candour would 
have allowed them the fame encomium. 

Bro^uQfi's 

§ 85'. Simplicity confpicuous in the Scrip tur"- 

It hath been of?bn obferved, even by 
writers of no mean rank, that the f-rip' 
tures fuffer in their credit by the difad van- 
tage of a literal verfion, while other anci^*ni 
writings enjoy the advantage of a free 
embellilhed tranflation.” But in realuy 
thefe gentleihen’s concern is ill placed 
jvnd groundlefs. For the truth is, d 
moft other writings are indeed impaired by 
a literal tranflation ; whereas, gi\ inS 
a due regard to the idioms of dittcH ’'^ 
languages, the facred writings, when ji- 
tCTally tfahfiftted, are thclj in their tu ‘ 
perfoftion^lp^ * . 

Now thiTls ail’ internal proof, that m aii 
other writings there is a mixture ''oflDe‘‘ < 
relative, exterior ornament $ which is olte^ 
loft in tho'transftUion from one^ language 
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another. But the internal beauties, 
nMch depend not on the particular con- 
rrudion of tongues, no change of tongue 
an deftroy. Plence the Bible compofition 
rreferves its native beauty and llrcngth 
‘ iike in evei:y language, by the foie ener- 
*^V of unadorned phrafc, natural images, 
I’cvrhi of fentiment, and great fimplicity. 

his in this refpeifl like a rich vein of 
^olci, which, under the fevered trials of 
iea J cold, and moillure, retains its origi- 
raJ weight and fplendor, without either lofs 
or alloy ; while bafer metals are corrupted 
hv earth, air, water, fire, and affimilated to 
the various elements through which they 
pafs. 

This circumftancc then may be juftly re- 
(rarded as fuflkient to vindicate the com- 
pofition of the facred Scriptures ; as it is at 
nnee their chief exccHcnce, and grcatell 
f'curicy. It is their excellence, as it ren- 
ders them intelligible and ufeful to all ; it 
is their fecurity, as it prevents their being 
(Itfguifed by the falfe and capricious orna- 
ments of vain and weak tranllators. 

We may fafely appeal to experience ^nd 
Lft for the confirmation of thefe remarks 
on the rup.2rior fimplicity, utility, and ex- 
cellence of the ftyle of the holy Scripture. 
L there any book in the world fo peifefily 
a lapted to all capacities f that contains 
lach fublime and exalted preceptsy con- 
veyed in fuch an artlefs and intelligible 
ilrain ? that can be read with fuch plea- 
lure and advantage by the lettered fage 
the linlettered peaYant ? 

JBre-w/i^s EJj'ay, 

^86. Simplicity Jkould be preferred to Re- 
finement in U'^riting. 

Fine writing, according to Mr. Addlfon, 
'on Tills of fendments which are natural, 
■'• 'ho’jt being obvious. There cannot be 
** j uder, and more concUe definition of fine 

■"^riunor. 

, c* 

'^^ntiments- which are merely natural, 
afiedt not the mind with any plcafure, and 
'Vem not worthy to engage our attention. 
1^0 plcafantrics of a waterman, the ob-» 
hrvations of a peafant, the ribaldry of a 
porter or hackney coachman ; all th^ are 
**'11 Ural and difagreeable. What am infi- 
P^d comedy> fhotrid wc make of the chit- 
of the tea-table, copied fiiithfully and 
full length ? Nothing caii|flcafe per- 
sons of tafte, but nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornaments, la belli nature; or 
" e copy low life, the ftix>kes muft be 
«rcng and remaikable^ and muft convey a 


lively image to the mind. The abfurd 
naivete of Sancho Pan^a is reprefented 
in fuch inimitable colours by Cervantes, 
that it entei tains as much as the pidure 
of the moll magnanimous hero or lofi(.Jl 
lover. 

The c.ife is the fame with orators, phi- 
lofophers, critics, or .iny author, who fpeaks 
in his own pc-rfon, v%iLhour introducing 
other 'fpcakcis oraclois If his language 
be not elegant, his obfci rations uncom- 
mon, his fenfe ilrong and inilculin'", he will 
in vain boalt his nature an 1 fnnj-li.ity. 1 Ic 
may be corred ; but he never wil! be 
agreeable. ^Tib the unhnppincL of fuch 
authors, that they are never blam-vl luxr 
cenluicil. The good foitnuc cd a Iniok, 
and that of a man, arc not th.c fame. The 
fecrct deceiving path of life, which Horace 
talks of, fallentts fcniita may be the 

happiell lot of the one ; but is the greateft 
misfortune tliat the other can pofiibly iail 
into. 

On the other h.and, p!odu6l!0"s wliicli 
are merely furprifing, without lu ing natu- 
ral, can never give any lading ciueriain- 
ment to the mind, do diavv chiineias ip 
not, properly fpeaking, to cof^v or imitate. 
The judnefs of tlie reprcTcntation is lofl, 
and the mind is difplealed to find a pic- 
ture, which bears no rcfemblance to any 
origin.il. Nor ate fuch excefiive refine- 
ments more agrcc.dile in tlic cji-fiolaiy or 
pliilofophic hyle chan in the epic or tragic, 
d’oo much ornament is a fault in cveiv 
kin«l of piodnTlion. Uncommon o.picf*. 
fi'ons, Prong flaihes of uit, pointed fimilies, 
and epignimmatic turns, efprcially when 
laid too thlclc, are a disl.gu»-ement rath r 
than any embeliifiinrtciu <j 1 difcc'UjTe. A;j 
the eye, in fuivcyrng a Gothic budfii,,g, 
is diilrafted by tlie multio.kity ol’oina- 
meuts, and iofes the wlioie by its minute 
att-cution to the parts ; fo the mind, in 
perufing a work ovei flocked with wit, 
fatigued and difguPed with die conlbint 
endeavour to fliine and furpri/.c. 'l ids is 

the cafe where a writer overabounds in wit, 

even though that wit fhouM be jull and 
agreeable. But it commonly liappens to 
fuch writers, that they fer k for their fa- 
vourite ornaments, even where the fubje-ift 
affords them not ; and by that means liavc 
twenty infipid conceits fv>r one thought 
that is really beautiful. 

There is'nofabjcfl in critical leaniing, 
more copious than this of the juft mixture 
of fimplicity and refinement in wilting; 
and, tb«rjefoae,. not to \>ar.dex in too large 

a l.cld 
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^ field, I fhall confine rnyfelf to a few ge- 
*^eral obfcrvations on that head. 

Firll, I obfcrve, ‘ That though excefles 
of both kinds are to be avoided, and 
though a proper medium ought to be ftu- 
died in all piodudions ; yet this medium 
lies not in a point, but admits of a very 
confiderable latitude/ Confider the wide 
diftance, in this refpedl, between Mr. Pope 
and Lucretius. Thefe feem to lie in the 
two greatefl extremes of refinement and 
fimplicity, which a poet can indulge 
hirnfelf in, without being guilty of any 
blameable excefs. All this interval may 
be filled with poets, who may differ from 
each other, but may be equally admirable, 
each in his peculiar ftyle and manner. 
Corneille and Congreve, who carry their 
wit and refinement fomewhat farther than 
Mr. Pope (if poets of fo different a kind 
can be compared together) and Sophocles 
and Terence, who are more fimplc than 
Xjucretius, feem to have gone out of that 
medium, wherein the moll perfed produc- 
tions arc to be found, and are guilty of 
feme excefs in thefe oppofite cliaiadeis. 
Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racine, 
in my opinion, lie nearell the center, and 
are the faithelf icrnoved fiom both the 
extremities. 

My fecond obfervation on this head i'), 

' That it is very dilHculr, if not iinpohible, 
to explain, by words, wherein the julf me- 
dium betwixt the excefles of fimplicity and 
refinement confills, or to give any rule, by 
which wc can know precifely the bounds 
betwixt the fault and the beauty.^ A ciitic 
may not only difeouife very judicioufly on 
this head, without inflrmffiug his readers, 
but even without undei Handing the mat- 
ter perfedly himlelf. Tliere not in the 
world a finer piece of cii-ticifm than Fon- 
tcnelle’s Differtation on Partoials; where- 
in, by a number of refieitlions and phi- 
lofophical reafonings, he endeavours to fix 
the juft medium which is fuitablc to thvat 
fpecies of writing. But let any one read 
the paftorals of that author, and be will be 
convinced, that this judicious critic, not- 
withftanding his fine reafonings, had a 
falfe tafte, and fixed' the point of perfec- 
tion much nearer the extreme of refine- 
ment then paftoral poetry will admit of. 
The fentiments of his fliepherds are bet- 
ter fuited to the toilets of Paris, than to 
the forefts of Arcadia, But this it is im- 
poffible to difeover from his critical rea- 
ibnings. He blames all cxcelTive painting 
and ornament as much as Virgil could 
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have dene, had he wrote a difTertatio i n 
this fpecies of poetry. However diftcrenc 
the taftes of men may be, their gciuT^l 
difcourl'es on thefe fubjefts are corrimonfv 
the fame. No criticifm can be very in. 
ftru<51ivc, which defeends not to pariiculnn 
and is not full of examples, and illulira- 
tions. *Ti3 allowed on all hands, 
beauty, as well as virtue, lies always m a 
medium ; but where this medium is n]..ce(i 
is the great queftion, and can never he luf. 
ficiently explained by general rcabning^. 

I lhall deliver it as a third obfervation 
on this fubjed, ‘ Tha^ we ought to be 
more on our guard againft the excels nf 
refinement than that of fimplicity ; aini 
that bccaufe the former excels is both hu 
beautiful and more dangerous than the 
latter.* 

It is a certain rule, that wit and palTion 
are entirely inconfillcnt. When the ahec- 
tions arc moved, there is no place for the 
imagination. The mind of man being ra* 
turally limited, it is impofiible all its fa- 
culties can operate at once ; and the more 
any one predominates, the lefs room 
there for the others to exert their vigour 
For this reafon, a greater degree of lim- 
plicity is required in all compofuion., 
where men, and adions, and pallions arc 
painted, than in fuch as confift of icHtc- 
tions and obfcrvations. And as the foimer 
fpecies of writing is the more engagn i' 
and beautiful, one may fafely, upon ih ^ 
account, give the preference to the ex- 
treme of fimplicity, above that of rcfiiit- 
jiient. 

Wc may alfo obfcrve, that thofc con- 
pofuions which we read the ofteneft, ani 
which every man of tafte has got by 
heart, have the recommendation of fmi- 
plicity, and hive nothing furprizing m 
the thought, when divefted of that ele- 
gance of expreflion, and harmony of num- 
bers, with which it is cloathed. If the 
merit of the compofition lies in a point ci 
wit, it may ftrlke at firft : but the miid 
anticipates the thought in the fcconcl pe- 
rufal, and is no longer afteded by 
When I read an epigram of Martial, the: 
firft line recalls the whole ; and I have no 
pleafure in repeating to rnyfelf what I 
Know already. But each line, each word 
in Catullus has its merit ; and I am never 
tired with the perufal of him. It is fulH' 
cient to run over Cowley once: but Par- 
nel, after the fiftieth reading, is as frdh 
as at the firft. Befides, it is with books ay 
with wemen, where a certain | lalnnefs ot 
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^-nner and of drefs 15 more engaging 
ihVn that glare of paint and airs, and ap- 
oArel, which may dazzle the eye., but 
re'ichu'j not the affcffions. Terence is a 
rnoirft and baftiful beauty, to whom we 
trrant every thing, bccaule he adumes no- 
thinq^, and whofe purity and nature make 
a duiable, though not a violent impreflion 
upon US. 

But refinement, as it is the lefs beauti- 
fa’, ft) it is the more dangerous extreme, 
and what we are the 'apteft to fall into. 
Simplicity pafTeS for dulnefs, when it is 
not accompanied with great elegance and 
propiiety. On the contrary, there is 
jomething furprizing in a blaze of wit and 
conceit. Ordinary readers arc mightily 
ih'uck with it, and* falfcly imagine it to be 
Me moll difficult, as well as moll excel- 
lent way of writing. Seneca abounds with 
agieeablc fault.s, fays Quindilian, abundat 
dulcibiis •vitiis \ and for that rcafon is the 
more dangerous, and the more apt to per- 
vert the tade of the young and inconfidcr- 
ate. 

[ fltall add, tliat the excefs of refine- 
ment is now more"' to be guarded againil 
thin ever; becaufe it is the extreme which 
men are the moll apt to fall into, after 
leiiuing has made great progrefs, and 
after eminent writers have appeared in 
e/cry fpecies of compofuion. The endea- 
VG'.ir to plcafc by novelty, leads men wide 
of j'lmplicity and nature, and fills their 
writmgs with afledation and conceit. It 
was thus the age of Claudius and Nero 
became fo mucU inferior to that of Au- 
gullus in tafle and genius ; and perhaps 
there arc, at preient, fome fymptoms of a 
like degeneracy of tafle, in France as well 
as in lingland. Hume, 

* §87. An J\/piy on Suicide* 

The lad fellions deprived us of the only 
fu-viving member of a fociety, which 
(during its ihort exi Hence) was equal both 
iiTprinciple.s,and pradice to the Mohocks 
and Hell-fire club of tremendous memory. 
This fociety was compofed of a few bro- 
ken gamefters and defperate young rakes, 
^ho threw the fmali remains of iheir bank- 
rupt fortunes into one c6mmon flock, and 
thence alTuiiied the name of thc\|.aft Gui- 
nea Club, A fhort life and a;inmy one, 
''as their favourite maxim ; and they de- 
termined, when theif finances ihould be 
®xhaufted, to, di« as they had lived, like 
gentlemen. Some of their members had 
the luck to get a tepricte by a good run 


at cards, and others by fnapping up a rich 
heirefs or a dowager ; while the red, who 
were not cut od in the natural way by duels 
or the gallows, very rcfolutcly made their 
quietus with laudanum or the pidol. The 
lad that remained of this fociety had very 
calmly prepared for his own execution : 
he had cocked his pidol, deliberately 
placed the muzzle of it to his temple, and 
was jufl going to pull the tiiggcr, when 
he bethought himfelf that he could em- 
ploy it to better purpofe upon Hounflow- 
hcath. This brave man, however, had 
hut a very fhort rerpite,and was obliged to 
fuffer the ignominy of going out of the 
world in a vulgar way, by an halter. 

I'hc enemies of play will perhaps con- 
fider thofc gentlemen, who boldly dake 
their whole fortunes at the gaming-table, 
in the fame view with thefe deTperadoes ; 
and they may even go fo far as to regard 
the polite and honourable aflcmbly at 
White’s as a kind of Lid Guinea Club. 
Notliing, they will fay, is fo fluiluating as 
the property of a, gumeder, who (vvhen 
luck runs againil him) throws away whole 
acres at every cad of the dice, and whofe 
lioufes are as unfure a podefllon, as if they 
were built with cards. Many, indecq, 
have been reduced to their lall guinea at 
this genteel gaming-houfc ; but the mod 
inveterate enemies to White’s mufl allow, 
that it is but now and then that a game- 
ller of quality, who looks upon It as an even 
bet whether there is another wcrld, takca 
his chance, and difpatchcs himicit, when 
the odds are againjl him in this. 

Cut however free the gentlemen of 
Waite’s may be from any imputation of 
this kind, it mud be confcfibd, that fui- 
cide begins to prevail fo generally, that it 
is the gallant exploit, by which our 
modern licrocs chufc to fignallze thcin^ 
felvcs; and in this, indeed, they behave 
with uncommon prowefs. From the day* 
of PVto down to thefe, a filicide has-always 
been compared to a foldacr on guard dc- 
ferting his pod ; but I fhould rather con* 
fider "a fet of thefe defperate men, who 
rufh on certain death, as a body of troop« 
fent out on the forlorn hope. They meet 
every face of death, however horrible, wilii 
the utmod refolution : lomc blow theur 
brains out with a pidol; fomc expi^, 
like Socrates, by poifon ; fomc fall, like 
Cato, on the point of their own fwoj^s ; 
and others, who have lived like Nero, afreifit 
TO die like Seneca, and bleed to death, , 
The mod exalted geniufes I ever remem- 
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hjr to have heard of were a party of re- 
duced gamefters, who bravely refolved to 
pledge each other in a bowl of laudanum. 
I was lately informed of a gentleman, who 
^vent among his ufual companions at the 
gaming-table the day before he made away 
with himfelf, and Coolly quellioned them, 
tvhich they thought the ealicll and gen- 
tcelcft method of going out of the world : 
for there is as much difterence betveen a 
mean perfon and a man of quality in their 
manner of deAroying themfelves, as in 
their manner of living. The poor fp caking 
wretch, ftarving in a garret, tucks him- 
felf up in his lift garters ; a fecond, croft 
in love, drowns himfelf like a blind puppy 
in Rofamond’s pond; and a third cuts his 
throat with his own razor. But the man 
of falhion almoft always dies by a piftol ; 
and even the cobler of any fpirit goes off 
by a dofe or two extraordinary of gin. 

But this falfe notion of courage, how- 
ever noble it may appear to the defpcratc 
and abandoned, in reality amounts to no 
more than the refolution of the highway- 
man, who flioots himfelf with his ovvn pif- 
tol, when he finds ic impoHible to avoid 
being taken. All pradicable means, 
therefore, fhould be devifed to extirpate 
fuch abfurd bravery, and to make it ap- 
pear every way horrible, odious, contemp- 
tible, and ridiculous. From reading the 
public prints, a foreigner might be natu- 
rally led to imagine, that we are the moll 
lunatic people in the whole world. Almoft 
cv'cry day informs us, that the coroner’s 
inquert has fat on the body of fome mife- 
/able fuicide, and brought in their vcrdifl 
lunacy; but it is very well known, that the 
enquiry has not been made into the ftate 
of mind of the deccafed, but into his for- 
tune and family. 'Flie law has indeed 
provided, the deliberate felf-murdercr 
fhould be treated like a brute, and denied 
the rites of burial : but among hundreds of 
lunatics by purchafe, I never knew this 
fentence executed but on one poor cobler, 
tvho hanged himfelf in his own ftall. A 
pennylefs poor wretch, who has not left 
enough to defray the funeral charges, may 
perhaps be excluded the church-yard ; bat 
fclf-murder by a piftol qualifies the polite 
owner for a fudden deatli, and entitles him 
to a pompous burial, and a monument, 
felting fojth his virtues, in Weftminfter 
Abbey. Every man in his fober fenfes 
muft wifti, that the moft feVere laws that 
could poftibly be contrived were enafted 
Againft fuici4cst Thi^s fhocking bravado 


never did (and I am confident never 
prevail among the more delicate and ten. 
der (ex in our own nation : though hiilorv 
informs us, that the Roman ladies were 
Once fo infatuated a$ to throw off the foft. 
nefs ol their nature, and commit violence 
on themfelves, till the mad nefs was curbed 
by the expofing their naked bodies in the 
public llreets. This, I think, would aflbrd 
an hint for fixing the like mark ofigno. 
miny on our male fuicides ; and I would 
have every lower wretch of this fort drag- 
ged at the cart’s tail, and afterwards hung 
in chains at his own door, or have hii 
quarters put up in terrorem in the moll 
public places, as a rebel to his Maker. 
But that the fuicide of quality might be 
treated with more refpe^l, he Ihould b« 
indulged In having his wou "ded corpfe and 
fhaitered brains laid (as ic were) in Hate 
for fome days ; of which dreadful /peflacle 
we may conceive the horror from the fol- 
lowing pidlure djMwn by Dryden : 

The flayer of himfelf too faw I there : 

The f;orc congv.tlM was clotted in his lirur • 

With eyes lialf clos’d, and mouth wide ope lie 
l.i\ , 

And 5^1 nn as when he breath’d his fallen foiu 
away. 

The common murderer has his fkeleton 
prefer ved at Sutgeon’s-Hall, in order to 
deter others from being guilty of the fame 
crime ; and I think it would not be im- 
proper to have a charnel-houfe let apart 
to icceivc the bot'.es of thefe more unna- 
tural felf-muidcrers, in whicli monuments 
Ihould be erertccl, giving an account of 
their deaths, and adorned with the glori- 
ous enfigns of tHeir raihnefs, the rope, the 
knife, the fword, or the piftol. 

Tlie caufe of thefe freqxieni felf-murders 
among us has been generally imputed to 
the peculiar temperature of our climate. 
Thus a dull day is looked upon as a natu- 
ral order of execution, and Engliftimen 
muft neceftiirily ihoot, hang, and drown 
themfelves in November. That our Ipirits 
are in fome meafure influenced by the air 
cannot be denied; but we are not fuch 
mere barometers, as to be driven to de- 
fpair and death by the fmall degree of 
gloom that our winter brings with it. If 
we have, no( fo much funlhine as fome 
countries in the world, we have infinitely 
more than many others ; and I do not hear 
that men difpatch themfelves by dozens in 
Ruflia or Sweden, or that they are unable 
to keep up their fpirits even in the total 
dal knefs of GreenU^ Oar climate ex- 

empt-3 
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cmpt5 us from many difeafes, to which other 
more fouthern nations are naturally fub- 
and I can never be perfuwded, that 
being born near the north pole is a phy- 
fical caufe for felf-muider. 

Defpair, indeed, is the natural caufe of 
thclc ihocking aflions; but this is com- 
mon'.' defpair brought on by wilful extra- 
\nc;ance and debauchciy. 'I'hcle firfl iu- 
vo^vc men into difficulties, and thfcn death 
;u once delivers them ot their lives and 
thdir cares. For my part, when I fee a 
young profligate wantonly Iquandering his 
foitune in bagnios or P.t tiie gaming-table, 

I cannot help looking on hi n as liaftcning 
Ins o'.vn death, and in a manner digging 
lib own grave. As he is at lall induced 
to vill hiinfclf by motives arifing from his 
vic-'s, I confider him as dying of fornc 
(!i:'M<'e, which thofe vices naturally pio- 
(h;ce. If his extravagance has been chiefly 
iuxuriouc eating and drinking, I ima- 
gn e him poifoned by his wines, or fur- 
i'eited by a favourite diffi ; and if he has 
thrown away his eflatc in bawdy-houfes, I 
conclude him deflroyed by rottennefs and 
filthy difeafes. 

Another principal caufe of the fre- 
quency of fuicide is the noble fpirit of 
free-thinking, which has diffufed jtfcif 
among all ranks of people. The lilicrtine 
of falhion has too refined a take to trou- 
Me himfelf at all about a foul or an here- 
after; but the vulgar infidel is at yon- 
^lerful pains to get rid of his Bible, and 
lahouTb to perfuade himfelf out of his rc- 
h.yion. For this purpofc he attends con- 
'hntly at the difputant focictics, where he 
hears a great deal about free-will, free 
■o^jney, and predellination, till at length 
oe Is convinced that man is at liberty to 
as he pleafes, lays his misfortunes to 
jhc charge of Providence, and comforts 
joiiVeU that he was inevitably delhncd to 
oe tied up in his own garters. The cou- 
fuge of thefe heroes proceeds from the 
f^ir.e principles, whether they fall by their 
n hands, or thole of Jack Ketch : the 
fuicide of whatever rank looks death in 
ffie face without Ihrinking ; as the gallant 
j^^^gue affeds an ^afy unconcern under Ty- 
burn, throws away the pfalin-book, bids 
the cart drive off with air oath, and'fwmgs 
like a gentleman. Connoijftur, 

§ 88 . jin Enumeration of Superfitions ob~ 
fernjed in the Country, 

You muff know, Town, that lam 
-'dt returned from a vifit of a fortnight to 
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an old aunt in the IsTorth ; where I was 
mightily diverted with the traditional fu- 
perlHtions, which arc moll rcligioufly pre- 
ferved in the family, as they have been 
delivered down (time out of mind) from 
their fagacious grandmothers. 

When I arrived, I foiiibl the miflrefs of 
the houle very bufily employed, with her 
two daughters, in nailing an horfelhoe to 
the threffiold of the door. This', th?y 
told me, was to guard again (I the fpitcful 
defigns of an old woman, who was a witch, 
and had threatened to do the family a 
mi (chief, becaufe one of iny young coufins 
laid two ilraws acrofs, to fee if the old 
hag could walk over them. The young 
lady affured me, that fiie had fcveral times 
heard Goody Cripple muttciing fo herfelf; 
and to be fare Ihe was faying the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards. Befides, the old wo- 
man had vc.y often affieJ them for a pin : 
but they took care never to give her any 
thing that was ffiarp, bccaufc Ihc Ihould 
not bewitch them. 'Phey afterwards told 
me many other particulars of this kind, 
the fame as arc mentioned with infinite 
humour by the Sj*ectaior: and to 
confirm them, they alfured me, that the 
cldeft mils, when flie was little, ufe^ to 
have fits, till the mother flung a knife at 
another old witch (whom the devil had 
carried off in an liigh wind), and fetched 
blood from her. 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt 
made a thoufand apologies for not pirting 
me in the bell room in the houfe; which 
(Ihc faid) had never been lain in fince the 
death of an old wafherwoman, who walked 
every night, and haunted that room in 
particular. They fancied that the old 
woman had hid money fomewhere, and 
could not reft till fhe had told fomebody ; 
and my coufin aftured me, that fhe niijht 
have had it all to herfelf; for the fpirlt 
came one night to her bcd-fide, and want- 
ed to tell her, but fhe had not courage to 
fpeak to it. I learned alfo, that they had 
a footman once, who hanged himfelf for 
love; and he walked for a great while, 
till they got the parfon to lay him in the 

I had not been here Ipng, when an ac- 
cident happened, which very much alarm- 
ed the whole family. Tow7er one night 
howled moft terribly ; which was a furc 
fign, that fomebody belonging to them 
would die. The youngeft mils declared, 
that fhe had heard the hen crow that 
mornitig ; which wai another fatal prog- 
^3 M 2 
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noflic. They told' me, that, juft before 
uncle died, Tovvzcr howled fo for feveVal 
nights together, that they could not quiet 
him; and my aunt heard the death-watch 
tick as plainly as if there had been a clock 
in the room ; the maid too^ who fat up 
<vith him, heard a bell toll at the top of 
the ftairs, the very moment the breath 
went out of his body. During this dif- 
courfe I overheard one of iny coufins 
whifper the other, that llie was afraid 
their mamma would not live long ; for ftie 
fmelt an ugly fmell, like a dead carcale. 
They had a dairy-maid, who dicJ the 
very week after an hearfe had ftopt at 
their door in its way to church : and the 
cldeft mifs, when fhc was but thirteen, faw 
her own bi other’s ghoil (who was gone 
to the Weft Indies) walking in ^he gar- 
den ; and to be fufe, nine months after, 
they had an account, that he died on 
board the fliip, the very fame day, and 
hour of the day. Unit mils faw his appari- 
tion. 

I need not mention to you the common 
incidents, which were accounted by them 
no left prophetic. If a cinder popped 
from the fire, they were in hallo to exa- 
mine whether it was a purfe or a coffin. 
They were aware of my coming long be- 
fore J arrived, becaufc they had feen a 
111 anger on the grate. The youngeft mils 
will let nobody ufe the poker but herfeif; 
beCaufc, when (he ftiis the fire, it alwa)s 
burns b»-ight, which is a fign Ihe ^vill have 
a brilk hufband : and ftie is no left fu rc of 
a good one, becaufc ihe gcneral’y has ill 
luck at cards. Nor is the candle lefs ora- 
cular than the, fire: for the 'fquire of the 
parilh came ore night to pay them a vific, 
when the t.dlow wiilding-lheet pointed 
towards him ; and he broke ins neck foon 
after in a fox cliafe. My aunt one night 
obferved with great pleafure a letter in the 
candle ; and the very next day one cam.e 
horn her Ion in London.' We knew when 
a fpiiic was in the room, by the candle 
burning blue: but poor coulin Nancy was 
ready 10 cry one time, when Ihe fnufed it 
out, and cciild not blow' it in again; though 
her fiftc r did it at a wiiift.^nd confequently 
triumphed in her luperior virtue. 

We had no occaiion for an almanack or 
the weather-glafs, to let us know whether 
it would rain 01 Ihirie. One evening I pro- 
pufid to jide out with my coufins the next 
day to fcj a gentleman’s houfe in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but niy aunt aftlired us it would 
lie vvct, file knew t c^y w ell, fiom the (hoot- 


ing of her corn. Befides,therc was a Qrc.i* 
fpidcr crawling up the chimney, and the 
blackbird in the kitchen began to • 
which were both of them as certain fore* 
runner^ of min. But the moft to bo de- 
pended on in thefe cafes is a tabby cat, which 
ufunlly lies balking on the parlour hearth 
If the cat turned her tail to the fire.wcw'crc- 
to hiivc an hard froll; if the cat licked he* 
tail, raiu would certainly enfiie. They woe- 
dcj ed what llrangcr they flioold fee; becaia's 
puft walked her face over her left ear. The 
old lady complained of a cold, and lier cld- 
eft daughter remarked, it would go through 
the family ; for (lie obferved that poorft'.ib 
had Ineezed fcveral times. Poor 'Pah, how - 
ever, once flew at one of my coufins: for 
which (lie had like to have been deflrovod, 
as the whole family Lcv^an to think fhevaj 
no other than a witch. 

U i. impoflible to tell you the fevcral to- 
kens by which tiu’y knew whether good o; 
ill luck will happen to them. Spilling the 
f.ilt, or laying knives acrofs, are e\ ery where 
accounted ill omens; but a pin with the heal 
tuincd towards you, or to be followed Ir, 
ftrangc dog, I found were very lucky. 1 
heard one of my coufins tell the cook-innuh 
that (he boiled away all her fwecthcarts, oe- 
tfaufe the had let her difli-vvater boil ove; 
The iame young lady one morning cnrric 
down to breakfaft wftth her cap the wronr 
fide out ; which the mother obfervin';, 
charged her not to alter it all day, for tc.i’ 
the (houM turn luck. 

]iut,above all, 1 couldnot help remarkii's 
the various prognoftics which the old lad , 
and her daughters ufed to collcifl from al- 
moll every part of the body. A white fpt ck 
upon the nails made them as fure of a ‘mA 
as if they had it already in their pcckct 
The cider filler is to have one hufband moic 
than the youngell, becaufc the has o::e 
wi inkle more in her forehead; but the othei 
will have the advantage of her in the num- 
ber of children, as was plainly proved by 
fnapping their finger -joints. It would tal^e 
up too much room to fet down every cir- 
cumllancc, which I obferved of this forj 
during my llay with them : I (hall thcreforf 
conclude my letter with the feveral remark* 
on other parts of the body? as far as I couM 
learn them from this prophetic family : foJ" 
as I was a relation, you know, they had 
referve. 

If the head itches, it is a fign of rain. R 
tlic head aches, it is a profit 3 )lc pain. P 
you liavc the tooth-ache, you don’t iovc 

true. If your eye-brow itches, you will fe« 

a ftrangcr* 
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arranger. If your right eye itches, you 
u.’l cry; if your left, you will laugh: but 
or right is good at night. If your nofe 
jtchcs you will fhake hands with or kifs a 
/'ool, drink a glal's of wine, run rig.und a 
cuckold’s doot-, or mifs them all four. If 
sour right ear or cheek burns, your It ft 
( I lends are talking of you; if your left, 
suur right friends are talking of you. If 
\ our elbow itches, you will change your 
bedfellow. If your right hand itcacs, you 
will pay away money ; if your left, you will 
iLCeivc. If your ilomach itches, you will 
eat pudding. Tf you back itches, butter 
will be cheap when grafs grows there. If 
your fide itches, fomebody is wii'hing for 
vou. If your gartering-placc itchco, you 
will go to a ftrange place. Jf your foot 
Jtchcs, you will tread upon llreiryc ground. 
LalUy, If you Oliver, fomebody is ualking 
over your giavc. (]oiinr,i£eur. 


§ S9. Siveaving an nuiehcnie as av^’Il as a 
Praduc. 

As there me fonie vices, whicli the vul- 
gar liave prefumed to copy from the gr -.it; 
to there arc otlmrs, wiiicli tiie gicat liavc 
condclcendcd to borrow froni the vulgar. 
Among thefe, I c-ijinot but fet down the 
lliocking praii-ticc of curfing and fwcai lag; 
a p:aCticc, which (to fay nocjnng at piciei.t 
ol its impiety and prophancnels) is low and 
mdelicatc, and places the man ofrjualitv uii 
tfie fame level with the chan man athis door. 
A gentleman would foricit all pieienfions 
that title, who ihould chufe to cmbL-iiiih 
his difeomfe with the oratoiy of Dillii oi- 
;^>'te, and converfe in the llylc of an oy I'tei - 
Ionian; but it is accounted no diigracc to 
ilim to ufc the fame coarfe expiclhons ui 
'^uifiag and fw caring with the mcaneil of 
d'c mob. Lor my own part, 1 cannot fee 
^hc dillerencc between a By-gad or a Cad 
<^'ein-)niiy mi'cccd and foftjned by a genteel 
pronunciation from well-bred lips, and the 
hime exprelficn bluntly bolttd out from the 
broud mouth of a ixjrtcror hackney-coach- 
man. 

1 (hall purpofely W'^ve making any re- 
on the impiety of t^is pradicc, as 
I arn would have but little 

'^'<^ignt Cither with the beau-monde or the 
The fwearer of either j'lation dc- 
himfclf piecemeal, as it were, to dc- 
Ibutlion; pours- out an;irhemas againd his 
p -s. his heart, his foul, and evciy pan of 
iis body : nor does he fcruple to extend the 
amc good wifnes to the Hmbs and joints of 
Iriends and acquaimancc. This they 


both do with the fame fearlefs unconcern; 
but with this only dirt'erence, that the gen- 
tleman-fwearer damns himfclf and others 
with the grcatell civility and good-brccd- 
ing iinaginahie. 

My predccedbr the T.uler gives us an 
account of a cprt.ain humom iil, who got to- 
gether a party of noted fw earers to dinner 
with him, and ordeitd their difcourles to 
be taken down in llioitdiand; which being 
.afterwardfy lepeatcd to them, they were ex- 
tremely ll utled and furpriled at their own 
common trllc. A dialogue of this nature 
would be 110 improper fujiplcnicnt to Swift’s 
polite LonvLi/aticn ; though, indeed, it vs ouKl 
appear too Oiocking t (5 he fet down in piint. 
but I cannot help williirg, that it weie pof- 
Isbk to il.aw out a catalogue of the fafliion- 
ablc oatlis and curfc . in pref nt ull* at Ar- 
tiuir’s, or at any otJier polite afli mbly : by 
whicli means thccoiiipany themlelvei, would 
be led to imagine, that their convci l.ujon 
hat! been earned on between the lowed of 
the mob; .md they would blulh to find, that 
tivjy had gleaned ilicchoicell phiai’c's from 
brncs and ailevs, and eni idled theii dilcourlc 
with tlie elegant diaLkt of \Vapping and 
broad St. Gilefs. 

'file leg id turc has indeed provided 
againlt this offence, by aflivmg a penalty 
on cvciy dclintpaeiit accoiding to Jfis lla- 
lion: but this l.iw, like tliofc made againll 
gaming, is of no efl’ed; while the gen- 
teelei foil of fvveaieis pour forth llie lame 
e.v ctalions at the ha/aid-iablc or in' the 
Leimis-eoui t, which the more oidinaiy 
ganicilers repeat, wltii the lame impunity, 
ov..r the ihufllc- boartl or in the fltittle-alley, 
indeed, were this law to be ngoroufly put 
in execution, there would appear to be lit- 
tle or no pioporiion in the piinillinient: 
fincc the gentleman would clc.ipe by de- 
pofiting hij Clown; wliiic the poor wr tch, 
wJio cannot luifc a fhiiling, ’#uhl be clapL 
into the Hocks, or font to iii i Jcnvell. but as 
the oftence i. exactly the lame, J would 
alfo have no di'Undion made in the treat- 
ment of the offendcis; and it would be a 
mort ridiculous but a due mortification to a 
man of qualliy, to be obliged to ti.rull his 
leg through the fame Hocks with a carman 
ora coal-heaver; fince he firit degiaded 
himfelf,and qualified himfelf for their com- 
pany, by talking in the fame mean dialed. 

I am aware that it will be pleaded in cx- 
cufe for this pradlice, that oaths and curfes 
are intended only as mere expletives, which 
ferve to round a period, and give a grace 
and fpirit to converfation. But there are 
3 M 3 HiU 
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flill Tome old-fafliioned creatures, who ad- 
here to their common acceptation, and can- 
not iicJp thinking it a very ferioiis matter, 
that a man fhould devote his body to the 
devil or c ill down damnation oji his foul. 
Nay, the twearer himfelF, like the old man 
in the f.ihle calling upon death, would be 
exceeding loth to be taken at his word ; 
and while he wiilics dcQ ruction to every 
part of his bo(ly,wouhi be highlv conc'-rned 
to have a limb rot away, his iioL fill oT 
or an eye drop out of the focket. 1 ' w (mid 
therefore be ndvifeablc to fubJKtute fume 
other terms equally. unmeaning, and at the 
fame time remote from the vulgar curfing 
and fwearing. 

It is recorded to the honour of tlic fa- 
mous Dean Stanhope, that in ho younger 
days, when Jic was chaplain to a regiment, 
he reclaimed the oficers, who were much 
addicted to this vulgar pra(^lice, by the fol- 
lowing method of reproof: One evening, 
as they were all in company together, after 
they had been verv c!(J4Ucnt in this kind 
of rhetoric, fo natural to tlie gentlemen of 
the army, tlic worthy dean took occafion 
to toll a llory in his turn; in which he fre- 
quently repeated the words bottle. gla/sy 
indcad of the ufual expletive^ oHhd, dcvily 
and damny wliich he did not think quite fo 
becoming for one ef his cloth to make free 
with. [ would recommend it to our people 
Oi faihion to make ufeof tiielike innocent 
phrafes whenever they are obliged to have 
rccourfe to thefe fubiUtutes for thought and 
cxprc/Iion. “ Bottle and glaL” might be 
introduced' with great energy in tlie table^ 
talk at the King’s Arms or St. Alban’s ta- 
verns. The gameller might be indulged, 
without oifence, in fwearing by the ‘‘knave 
of clubs,” or the “ curfe of Scotland;” or 
he might with fome propriety retain the old 
execration of “ the deuce take it.” The 
'beau lliould be allowed to fwear by his 

gracious felf,” which is the god of his 
idolatry ; and the common expletives fliould 
confift only of “ upon my word, and upon 
my honour;” which terms, whatever fenfe 
they might formerly bear, are at prefent 
underftood only as words of courfe without 
meaning. ConnoiJ/eur, 

§ 90. Sympathy a Source of the Sublime* 

It is by the paffion of fympathy that we 
enter into the concerns of others; that we 
arc moved as they are moved, and are never 
fuffered to be indifferent fpedatorsof almoft 
;^ny thing whicli men can do or fufTer. For 
fympathy mull be confidcrcd as a fort of 


fuhditution, by vvhich we are put into the 
place of another man, and affe(^led in ^ 
good meafure as he is affeded; fo that this 
pallion may either partake of the nature of 
ihofe which regard felf-prefervation, ;inj 
turning upon pain may be a fource of the 
fnblime; or it may turn upon ideas of plea, 
fure, and then, whatever has been faici of 
the focial afledtons, whether they regard 
fociety in general, or only fome particular 
moles of it, m:iv be applicable here. 

It is by this principle chiefly that poetry, 
painting, and other affeding arts, tianrfuk 
their pallions from one breafl: tO'aiKJtlui, 
and aro often c:ipable of graiting a delight 
on wrelcliednefs, mifery, and death itfcT. 
I: is a common obfervation, that objef]', 
whicli in the reality would fliock, are, in 
tragical and fuch-like reprefentations, the 
fource of a very high fpecies of pleafure 
This, taken as a fad, has been the came of 
much reafoning. This fatisfadion has been 
commonly attributed, firfl, to the comfort 
we receive in confidcring that fo melan- 
choly a flory ts no more than a fidlion ; and 
next, to the contemplation of our own fiec- 
dom from the evils we fee reprefen ted. I 
am afraid it is apradice much too common, 
in enquiries of this nature, to attribute the 
caufc of feelings vvhich merely arife from 
dhe mechanical ftrudure of our bodies, or 
from the natural frame and conllitution of 
our minds, to certain conclufions of the rca- 
foning faculty on the objeds prefented to 
us ; for I have fome reafon to apprehend, 
that the influence of reafon in producing our 
paflions is nothing near fo extenfive as is 
commonly believed. Burke on the Sublime. 

§91. Ejfedls of Sympathy in the Diflrejfi 
, of others* 

To examine this point concerning the 
cfFed of tragedy in a proper manner, wc 
muft previoufly confider, how we arc af- 
feded by the feelings of our fellow-crea- 
tures in circ urn fiances of real diflrefs. 1 am 
convinced we have a degree of delight, and 
that nofmallone,in the real misfortunes and 
pains of others ; for, let the affedion be 
what it will in appearance, if it does not 
make us fhun fuch objeds, if, on the con- 
trary, it induces us to approach them, ifi^ 
makes us dwell upon them, in this cafe I 
conceive we muft have a delight or plea- 
fure, of fome fpecies or other, in contem- 
plating objeds of this kind. Dawe not read 
the authentic hiltories of feenes of this na- 
ture with as much pleafure as romances or 
poems, where the incidents are hditious ? 
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T^c profperity of no empire, nor the gran- 
deur of no king, can fo agreeably afteft in 
the reading, as the ruin of the Hate of Mace- 
don, and the dillrefs of its unhappy prince. 
Such a catadrophe toucJies us in hidory, as 
much as the dedru£lion of 'Froy does in fa- 
ble. Ourdelight in cafes of this kind is very 
greatly heightened, if the fuderer be foinc 
e.vcelient perfon who finks under an unwor- 
thy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both vir- 
tuous charafters; but we arc more deeply 
afievdei by the violent death of the one, 
nnd the, ruin of the gieat caufe he adhered 
to, than with the deferved triumphs and un- 
iRterrupted profperity of the other; for ter- 
ror is a pafTion which always produces de- 
light when it does not prefs too clofc, and 
picyis a paifion accompanied with plcafure, 
bocaufe it arifes from love and focial adVe- 
tionj Whenever we arc foimcd by nature 
to any adivepurpofe, the padion wliich arn- 
aiates us to it is attendcid with deliyjit, or 
a pleafurc of fome kind, let the (ubjed 
inatter be what it will ; and as our Creator 
has defigned vve Hiould be united together 
by fo llrong a bond as that of fympeUny, he 
has therefore twilled along with it .i propor- 
tionable quantity of this ingredient; and at- 
^'ays in thegreatell proportion wliere our 
fym^xathy is mod wanted, in the didrefles of 
others. If this palTion was fimply painful, 
've Ihould fhun, with the greatell care, all 
perfons and places that could excite fuch a 
palTion; as fome, who arc fo f.ir gone in 
indolence as not to endure any Ih ong ini- 
preilion, actually do. But the cafe ib widely 
dilFereiu with the greater part of mankind ; 
there is no fpedacle we fo eagerly purl’ue, 
as that of fome uncommon andgiievous ca- 
kmity; fo that whether the misfortune is 
before our eyes, or whether they are turned 
back to it in hidory, i,t always touches with 
delight; but it is not an urimixed delight, 
but blended with no fmall uneadnef.. The 
delight we have in fucb things, hinders us 
h'om Ihunning feenesof milery; and the 
pain we feel, prompts us to relieve ourfelves 
in relieving thofe who fuffer; andall this an- 
tecedent to any reafoning, by anindindt th.it 
" orks us to its own purpoles, without our 
concurrence, Burke on the Sublime, 

§ 92. Tears not unmoorthy of an Hero, 

If tears are arguments of cowardice, 
^hat (hall I fay. of Homer's hero.? Shall 
Achilles pafs fortimourous becaufe he wept, 
^d wept on lefs occafions than Eneas ? 
herein Virgil muft be granted to have ex- 
his mader. For once both heroes 
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lamenting their lod loves: 
Brifeis was taken .nway by force from the 
Grecian; Creula was lod for ever to her 
liufband. But Achilles went roaringaloni; 
the iait fen-fhorc, and like a booby was 
complaining to his mother, when he Ihould 
have revenged his injury by his arms. 
Eneas took .1 nobler courfe; for, h.ivinir 
fecured iiis father an 1 fon, he repeated all 
lus former dangers to have found his wife, 
if flic h.ad been aboi e ground. 

And here your lordlhip may obferve the 
addrefso^' Virgil; it vva^ not for nothing 
that this p.afliige was related vVith all theic • 
tender circumdanccs. Eneas told it; Di- 
do heard it. That he had been fo affec- 
tionate .a hufhand, was no ill argument to 
the coming dow.ager,.that he might piovc 
as kind to her. Viigil has a thouiiind fe- 
cjct beauties, though 1 ha\e not Icifure to 
remark them. 

-SegraLs on this fubjcid of a hero fhed- 
ding tears, obfervc.s^ that hifiorians com 
mend Ale.xander for weeping, u lien he read 
the mighty a<dionsof Aciiilies; and Jnlius 
C.elar is likewife praifed, when, out of the 
lame noble envy, he wept at the vidories 
of Alexander. But if we obferve more 
clofely, we lhall find that the tears of Encasf 
were always on a laudable occafion. 'I'inis 
he weep.s out of couipaflion and tenJerneL 
of nature, when in the temple of Cartluigc 
he lieholds the pidurcs of lus friends, \v)\o 
facriiiceJ their lives in defence of their 
country. He deplores the lamentable end 
of ids pilot B.alinujus; the untimely death 
of young Pallas his confederate; and the 
red, which I omit. Yet even for thefe 
teais, jiis wretched critics dare condema 
luni. They make Eneas little better than 
a kind of bt. Switldn’s hero, always rain- 
ing. One of thefe cenfors is bold enough 
to arraign him of cowardice, when, in tlic 
beginning of the firft book, he not only 
weeps but trembles at an approaching 
ftorm : 

Extemplo Enew folmntur fi ijjorc membra ; 
lagenut, ct diipliccstemlens ad Odera palm.as, SiC, 

But to this I have anfwcred formerly, 
that his fear was not for himfelf, but his 
people. And what can give a fovereign a 
better commendation, or recommend a hero 
more to the alfedionof the reader.^ They 
were threatened with a tempdl, and he 
wept; he was promifed Italy, and there- 
fore he prayed for the accomplifliment of 
that promile. All this in the beginning 
of a ilorm; therefore he (hewed th^ more 
early piety, and Uic quicker fenfe of com- 
^ M 4 pailion^ 
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pafHon. Thus much T have urged elfe- 
where in the defence of Virgil; and fince 
I have been informed by Mr. Moyl, a 
young gentleman whom I can never fuffi- 
cicntly commend, that the ancients ac- 
counted drowning an accurfed death. So 
that if we grant him to have been afraid, 
he had juft occafion for that fear, both in 
relation to himfelf and to his fubjedls.' 

Drytien, 

§ 93. Terror a Source of the Sublime, 

No paflion fo effe^lually robs the mind 
of all its powers of acling and reafoning 
as fear; for fear being an apprehcnfion of 
pain of death, it operates in a manner that 
xefembles aflual pain. Whatever there- 
fore is terrible with regard to fght, is fub- 
limc too, whether tliis caufe of terror be 
endued with greatnefs of dimenfions or 
not; for it is impoftible to look on any 
thing as trifling or contemptible, that may 
be dangerous. There are many animals, 
who, though far from being large, are yet 
capable of raifing ideas of the fublime, be- 
caufe tJiey are confidered as objefU of ter- 
ror; as ferpents and poifonous animals 
of alnioft all kinds. Even to things of 
great dimenfions, if we annex any adven- 
titious idea of terror, they become without 
comparifon greater. An even plain of a 
vaft extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea; the profpe^f of fuch a plain may be 
as extenfive as a profpe(i;h of the ocean; 
but can it ever fill the mind with any thing 
fo great as the ocean Idiis i:. owing 

to fcveral caufes, but it is owing to 
pone more than to this, that the ocean is 
an objc6l of no fmall terror. 

Burke an the Sublime, 

^94. Tragedy compared with Epic Poetry, 

To raife, and afterwards to calm the 
piflions ; tO purge the foul from pride, by 
the examples of human miferies which be- 
fal the greaieft; in few words, to expel 
arrogance and introduce companion, aie 
the greateft ciFcfts of tragedy. Great, 1 
muft confefs, if they were altogether as 
Jailing as they are pompous. But are ha- 
bits to be introtluced at three hours warn- 
ing? are radical difeafes fo fuddenly re- 
moved ? A mountebank may promife fuch 
a cure, but a ikilful phyiician will not 
undertake it. An epic poem is not fo much 
in h.tfle; tt works Jemrrely; the changes 
which it makes are flow; but the cure is 
likely to be more perfed. The efFe(5l« of 
as I faid, hre too violent to be 


lafting. If it be ahfwered, that for 
reafon tragedies are often to l^e f er>, 
and the dofc to be repeated; this is ta-* 
citly to confefs, that theie is more virtue 
in one heroic poem, ‘titan in many tr.iue. 
dies. A man is humbled one day, and iijj 
pride returns the next. Chemical meji, 
cines are obferved to relieve oftener tNan 
to cure; for ’tis the mturc of fpirits to 
make fwdft impreflions, but not dai^p. Ga. 
lenical dccoilions, to which 1 may nroptr. 
ly compare an epic poem, have more of 
body in them ; they work by their fuhilance 
and their weight. It is one reafon ot Aru 
ftoile^s to prove that tragedy is the moie 
noble, becaufe it turtis in a (hoi ter cem- 
pafs; the whole adlion being circum’cribe.i 
within the fpace of four and- twenty hoers. 
He might prjv^e as w'dl liiat a uiullnooni 
is to be pieferred before a peacl>, beernne 
it fliuots up in the cornpais of a niglit. .\ 
cJhniot may be driven round vlie piil.ii m 
lefs fpacc than a large m ichine, bvcaul'e tnc 
bulk is not fo great. Is the moon a more 
noble planet than Saturn, becaufe (he m ke^ 
her revolution in ltds than thuay diys ami 
he in little lefs than thirtv ytar^.^ both 
their orbs are in properiian to llu ir (everal 
magnitudes; and, con feque inly, the quith- 
nefs or flownefs of their inv:)lion, and the 
lime of their circumvcduiions, is no argu- 
ment of the greater 01 lefs perfection. And 
belides, what viirne is there in a tiagedv, 
which is not contained in an epic poem ^ 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, 
and vice punifiied; and thofe more amplv 
treated, than the nnrrownels of the drama 
can admit? The fliining- quality of an epic 
iiero, his n ngnanimity, his conllancy, hh 
j>aticp.ce, his piety, or whatever charatteril- 
tical virtue his poet gives him, raifes firlt 
our admiration: we me naturally prone ta 
imitate what we admire; and frequent 
produce a habis If the hero’s chief qua- 
lity be vicious, as, for example, the choler 
and obftinate defire of vengeance in Aclirl- 
les, yet the moral is ir»ftru<ftive: and be- 
fides, we are informed in the very piopofi- 
tion of the Iliad, that this anger was per- 
nicious: that it brought a tiiOufand ills on 
the Grecian camp. The cour age of Achil- 
les is propofed to imitation, not his pride 
and difobedience to his general, nor his 
brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor the 
felling his body to fiis father: we abhor 
thofe aftions while we read them, and what 
\ye abhor we never imitate : the poet only 
fhews them, like rocks or quickfands, to be 
flmnned. 

By 
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By this example the critics have con- 
ck^ieLlhat it is not neceffary the man- 
of the hero Ihould be virtuous. They 
.^,e poetically good, if they are of a-piece. 
Thoui^h vvherca charaOer of perfeCl virtue 
is let before us, ’tis more lovely ; for there 
the 'vholc hero is to be imitated. This is 
the Eneas of Virgil ; this is that idea of 
peifedion in an epic pcem, which paint- 
cjs and flatuaries have only in their minds, 
.iiid which no hands are able to exprefs. 
'rhefe arc the beauties of a God in a human 
houy. Wlicn the pidure of Actulles is 
drivn in tragedy, he is taken with thofe 
warts and moles, and hard featuies, by 
ili'he who icprelcnt him on the ibigc, or he 
is no more Achilles; for hi? creator rlo- 
mer has fo deferibed him. Yet even thus 
he appears a peifc^f hero, though an im- 
perfect charader of virtue. Horace paints 
him after, Homer, and delivers him to be 
copied on the Itage with all tjiolc imperfec- 
tions ; iheieforc tliey are c ithcr not faults 
in an licroic poem, or fault-* common to the 
diama. Aflm all, on the whole meiits 
of tiie cafe, it mull be acknowledged, tha 
the cjsic poem is more lor the manners, and 
iia'^tdy for the palhons. The palhons, as 
1 ha\e laid, are vio’ent ; and acute diilein- 
p.rs require medicmcs of a llrong and 
IpeeJy oper.ition, ill habits of the mind 
3nd ciiionlcai dileafjb are to be corrected 
l)> dt'grees, and cured by alteratives : 
wherein though purges are fomeiimes ne- 
Ceiiaiy, yet diet, good air, and moderate 
t\ercde, have the greated part. I'hc mat- 
tci being tlius dated, it vvill appear th*t 
both forts of poetry are of ule for their 
l-roper end-. 'Fhc dage is acdive, the epic 
pjem works at greater leifure, yet is adivc 
loo, wlien need requires; for dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, fiom the moiC ac- 
tive p.irts of it. One puts off a lit like the 
quinquina, and relieves us only for a time; 
the otner j oots out the didemper, and gives 
a heatliful habit. T.'he fun enlightens and 
chears us, difpels fogs, and warms the 
ground with his daily beams ; but the corn 
Js fovved, increafes, is jipened, and reaped 
for ufe, iix procefs of time, and its proper 
feafon. I proceed from the greatnefs of 
the aflipn to the dignity of the adfors ; I 
mean, to the perfons employed in both 
poems. There likewife tragedy will be 
feen to borrow from the epopee ; and that 
which borrows is always of Icfs dignity, 
becaufe jt has not of its own. A fubjed, 
^tis' true, mAy lend to his fovereign ; but 
the ad of borrowing makes tlie king infe- 


rior, becaufe he wants, and the fubjed fup- 
plies. And fuppofe the perlcns of the 
drama wholly t.ibulous, or of the poet’s 
invention, yet heroic poetry gave him the 
examples of that invention '; becaufe it was 
firll, and Homer tlie common father pf the 
ftage. 1 know not of any one advantage 
which ti.igedy can hoall alcove heroic poe- 
try, but that it is repreiented to tlie view, 
as well as road; and inllrucls in the clofet, 
as well as on the theatre. Tiiis is an un- 
contdlcd e\cc)lcnce, and a chief branch of 
its preiogative ; yet I may be allowed to fay 
without partiality, that herein the adors 
(bare the poet’- praife. Your lord (hip knows 
ioine nioHein tiageJies which arc beauti- 
ful on me Ilage, and )et 1 am confiJcnt 
\ou would not read them. Tryphon, the 
liaiioner. complains they arc feldom aiked 
lor in his Ihop. Tlie poet wlio flouiilhed 
in tiie Iccne, is damned in tlie ruclle\ nay 
more, ho is not cllecmed a good poet, by 
thole who fee and lic.ir his o vtr.avagnnct^ 
with delight. '^Ehcy are a foit of llately 
liilban and lofty childillinefs. Nothing 
but nature can give a fincore pleafiirc: 
where tnat is not imitated, his grotcfque 
p.iinting; the line woman ends in a filli’s 
till I. Drydt n, 

§ ILjloy of TranJlatioits^ 

Among tlie lludles which have cxerclfcd 
the ingenious and the learned for more 
than thice centuiies, none has been more 
diligently or moie fuccelsfuliy cultivated 
than the art of traiiHation ; by which the 
impediments wliich bar the way to fcience 
arc, in ibme meafure, removed, and the 
multiplicity ol languages becomes Icfs in- 
commodious. 

Of cvciy other kind of writing, the an- 
cients have left us models which all fuc- 
ceeding ages have labouied to imitate; 
but tranflation may jullly be claimed by the 
moderns as their own. In the firll age^ 
of the world inllru(flion was commonly 
oral, and learning traditional, and what 
was not written could not he tranflated. 
When alphabetical writing made the con- 
veyance of opinions and the tranfmiffionof 
‘events more eafy and certain, literature 
did not flourifli in more than one country 
at once; for diftant nations had little 
commerce with each other, and thofe few 
whom curiofity fent abroad in quell of ini- 
provement, delivered their acquifitions in 
their own manner, defirous perhaps to be 
confidcred as the inventors of liiat which 
they had learned from ethers. 
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The Greeks for a time travelled into 
Egypt, but they tranflatud no books from 
the Egyptian language ; and when the 
Macedonians had ovei thrown the empire 
of Perfia, the countries that bcc.une fub- 
jedl to the Grecian dominion fludicd only 
the Grecian literature. The boqks of the 
conquered nations, if they had any among 
them, funk in oblivion; Gicv ce confulerttl 
herfclfas the miltief;, if not as the p:i 
rent of arts, her language contained all 
that was Tuppofed toot* known, and, ex- 
cept the facred writings of the Old TeJla 
inent, 1 know not that ihe library of Ah x- 
andria adopted any thing fioni a foieign 
toiigue. 

'Ehe Romans confcfi’ed tlicmfelvcs the 
fcholars of the Greeks, and do not appear 
to have expec^led, what has hnce Inippen- 
cd, that the ignoiancc of fucceeding ages 
would prefer them tothcii teachci'. Every 
man who in Rome afpirej to tJie p*aife of 
literature, thought it nccefiaiy to leain 
Greek, and had no need of vejfions when 
they could lludy the originals. TranJla- 
tion, however, was not wholly ncglccl:ed. 
Dramatic poems could be uiuieiftood by 
the people in no language but their oun, 
and the Romans were idmerime.-, enter- 
tained with the tragedies of E^uiipidcs and 
the comedies of Menander, Other wotks 
were fomeiimes attempted ; in_ an old 
fcholiaft there is mention of a Latin Iliad, 
and we have not wholly loll Tu.’ly’s vei- 
fion of the poem of Aratus; but it does 
not appear that any man grew eminent by 
interpreting another, and perhaps it was 
more frequent to tranllate for excrcife or 
amufement than for fame. 

The Arabs were the liril nation wlio felt 
the ardour of trandation : when they h id 
fubdued the eallcrn provinces of the Greek 
empire, they found their captives wifer 
than themfelves, and made halle to relieve 
their wants by imparted knowledge, I'hey 
difeovered that many migJit grow wife by 
the labour ofa few, and that improvements 
might be made with fpe^d,,when they had 
the knowledge of former ages in their own 
language. They therefore made hafte to 
lay hold on medicine and philofophy, and 
turned their chief authors into Arabic. 
Whether they attempted the poets is not 
known; their literary zeal vvas vehement, 
but it was fliort, and probably expired be- 
fore they had time to add the arts of ele- 
gance to thofe of ncceifity. 

'I'he fludy of ancient literature was in- 
terrupted in. Europe by the irruption of 
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the northern nations, who fubverted tho 
Roman cmpiie, and ereded new kingdouis 
with new languages. Jt is not llraiK/e, 
that fuch cotUulion fiionld fufpend literary 
aitent’um ; tliofe \sho loft, and thofe wha 
•gained dominion, had immediate difficul- 
ties to cpcounier and immediate mlfcjici 
to icdrefs, and had little leifure, amidll the 
violence of war, tliC trepidation of flighr, 
t!ie dilljefics of forced n)igration, or the 
tumults of im.fetLlcd conqueir, to enquiie 
after fpeculative truth, to enjoy iheamufc- 
iT'-nt of imaginary adventures, toknow ilie 
jiii'ory of foimcr ages, or lludy the 
ofanyoihci lives. But no looncr had this 
chne s of ilorninion funk into order, thaw 
learning began again to flourifii in the calm 
of peace. Wlicn life and pofteffions weie 
fee are, convenience and enjoyment vvejc 
foon fought, learning was foond tlie higheft 
gratification of the mind, and iranllation 
became one of the means by which it was 
imparted. 

At 1 ill, by a concurrence of many caufes, 
the Euiopcan world was roufed from its 
ieiharg) ; thofe art’s which had Ixten long 
obi'curely lludled in the gloom of nionaiic- 
ries became the general favourites of man- 
kind ; every iiution vied with its neigh- 
bour for die prize of learning ; tlic epide- 
mical emulation fpread from I’outh to north, 
and cunoftty and tranflation found their 
way to Britain. 

He that leviews the progrefs of Englllfi 
literature, will fi id that tranflation was 
vejy early cultivated among us, but that 
fomc-principles, either wholly erroneous, or 
too far extended, hindered our fuccefs from 
being always equal to our diligence. 

Chaucer, w'ho is generally confidered 
as the father of our poetry, has left a ver- 
flon of Boetius on the Comforts of Philo- 
fophy, the book which feems to have been 
the favourite of middle ages, which had 
been tranflated into Saxon by King Alfred, 
and illuftrated with a copious comment 
aferibed to Aquinas, It may be fuppofed 
that Chaucer would apply more than com- 
mon attention to an author of fo much 
celebrity, yet he has attempted nothing 
higher than a verfion ftridly literal, and 
has degraded the poetical parts to profe, 
that the conftraint of vcrflfication might 
not obftruft his ^eal for fidelity. 

Caxton taught us typography about 
the year 1490. The firft book printed 
in Englifh was a tranflation. Caxton was 
both the tranflator and printer of the De- 
kruccion of Troye, a book which, in that 

infancy 
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infancy of learning, was confidered as the 
bell account of the fabulous ages, and 
which, though now driven out of notice by 
;}iuhors of no greater ufe or value, dill con- 
tinued to be read in Caxton^sEnglidi to the 
beginning of the prefent century. 

(Paxton proceeded as he began, and, 
except the poems of Gower and Chaucer, 
printed nothing but tranflations from the 
fiench, in which the original is fo ferunu- 
loully followed, that they afford us little 
knowledge ofour own language; though the 
words are Englifh, thephrafe is foreign. 

As learning advanced, new works were 
adapted into our language, but I think 
with little improvement of the art of tranf- 
htion, though foreign nations and other 
languages offered us models of a better 
method ; till in the age of Elizabeth we 
began to find that greater liberty was ne- 
celiary to elegance, and that elegance was 
nccelfary to general reception ; fome efftys 
were then made upm the Italian poets, 
which defer ve the praife and gratitude of 
pollerity. 

But the old pra^lice was not fuddcnly 
forfaken ; Holland filled the nation with 
literal tranflation, and, what i. yet more 
llrange, the fame exactnefs was ohlHnately 
pradifed in the verfions of the poeti. d ins 
ahfurd labour of conllriilng into rhyme was 
countenanced by Jonfon, in his vernon of 
Horace; and, whether it be that more 
men have learning than genius, or that the 
endeavours of that time were more di- 
redded towards knowledge than delight, 
the accuracy of Jonfon found more imita- 
tors than the elegance of Fairfax ; and 
May, Sandys, and Holiday, confined them- 
fcives to the toil of rendering line for Ime, 
not indeed with equal felicity, for May and 
Sandys were poets, and Holiday only a 
fcholar and a critic. 

Feltham appears to confider it as the 
edablillied law of poetical tranflation, that 
the lines fhould be neither more nor fewer 
than thofe of the original ; and fo long 
had this prejudice prevailed, that Denham 
praifes Fanfhaw’s verfion of Guarini as 
the example of a “ new and noble way, 
as the firft attempt to break the boundaries 
ofeuftom, and affertthe natural freedom of 
the mufe. 

In the general emulation of wit and ge- 
nius, which the feftivity of the Reftoration 
produced, the poets fliook off their con- 
llraint, and confidered tranflation as no 
longer confined to lervilc clofenefs. But 
teformation is fcldom dte work of pure 


virtue or unaflifled reafon. Tranflatioo 
wns improved more by accident than con- 
vidion. d'he writers of the foregoing age 
had at lead learning equal to their genius, 
and, being often more able to explain the 
fenriments or iilullratc the ailufions of the 
ancient', than to exhibit their graces and 
transUue their Ipirit, v^erc perhapA willing 
fonictiir.es ti) coi'ceal their want of poetry 
by profufion of literature, and therefore 
ti .-inflated literally, that their fidelity might 
fhclter their infipidity or harlhnel’s. The 
wits of Ch irles’s tune had leldoin more 
thin flight and lupcihcial views, and their 
care was to hide their want of learning 
behind the colours of a gay im.-igination : 
they therefore tianfl.itcd always with free- 
fotnetimeo witli licentioufncfs, and 
perhaps expelled that tlieir icadcis fhould 
accept Iprightlinefs for knowledge, and 
conlider ignorance and mi Hake as the im- 
patience and negligence of a mind too ra- 
pid to Il'Op at difiiculties, and too elevated 
to del».end to minutenefs. 

'J husw as tranflation made more eafy to 
the writer, and more delightful to the rea- 
der ; and there is no wonder if cafe and 
pleafure h:i\ e found their advocates. I’hc 
paraphrafhe libejtics have been almofl uni- 
verlally admitted ; and Sherbourn, whofe 
learning was eminent, and who had no 
need of any cxcule to pafs flightly over 
obfeurities, is the only writer who, in later 
times, has attempted to jullify or revive 
the uncient feverity, 

'i'hcre is undoubtedly a mean to be ob- 
ferved. Dr) den faw' vciy early that clofc- 
nefs bell prefcived an author's fenfe, and 
that freedoni beil exhibited his fpirit; he 
thercfuic will dcfcivc the higheft prailc 
wlw can give a reprefentation at once 
faithful and pleaiing, who can convey the 
fame thoughts with the fame graces, and 
who, when he tranflates, changes nothing 
but the l.-inguage. Idler, 

§ 96. JVhat Taknts are requifite to form a 
£00(1 Jranjlator. 

After all, a tranflator is to make his au- 
thor appear as charming as pofDbly he 
can, provided he maintains his charailcr, 
and makes him not unlike himfelf. Tranf- 
lation is a kind of drawing after the life ; 
where every one will acknowledge there is 
a double fort of likenefs, a goo^ one and 
a bad. *Tis one thing to draw the outlines 
true, the features like, the proportions ex- 
aft, the colouring itfelf perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all thefc grace- 
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/ul by the porture, the fliadowings. and 
chiefly by the fpirit v'liich animates the 
whole. 1 cannot, without fome indigna- 
tion, look on an ill copy of an e.vcclleiit 
original ; much kfs can 1 behold with pa- 
tience Virgil, Homer, and fome others, 
ivhofe beauties I have been endeavoujing 
a// mv life Lo imitate, fo abufed. As 1 way 
fay, to their faces, by a botching mterpre- 
ter. What Engiiih. readers, unacquainted 
with Greek or Latin, vvili believe me, or 
any other man, when we commend thofe 
authors, and confefs we derive all that is . 


thor's renfe in good Englifl,, i„ 

: exprefilons, and in mufical numbers- f 
. though all thofe are exceeding diffi,’!;'’ 
: perform, there yet remains an harder t-V“ 
. and ’tis a fecrct of -which few tranfl,''.;!^’ 

, have fulHciently thought. J havealrci/v 
^ hinted a word or two concerning h; 
is, the waintaining the character of In au- 
thor, which dillinguiihcs him from .ill 
others, and makes him appear that indivi- 
dual poet whom you would interpret, far 
example, not only the thoughts, but the 
Jlyle and verfihcation oi" Virgil and Ovid 


pardonable in us from their fountains, if are very different. Yet I fee even in our 
they take thofe to be the fame poets whom be/l poets, uiio have tranflated fome parth 
our Ogilby’s have tranflated ? But I dare of them, that they have confounded tin ir 
aflure them, that a good poet is no more fevcral talents; and by endeavouting onl)* 
like himfelf in a dull tranflation, than a at the fvvceinefs and hannonv of numbci , 


carcafe would be to his living body . There 
are many who underftand Greek and La- 
tin, and yet are ignorant of their mother- 
tongue. The proprieties and delicacies of 
the Englifh are known to few : *tis impof- 
fiblc even for a good wit to underhand 
and pra^tife them, without the help of a 
liberal education, long reading, anddigeft- 
ing of thofe few good authors wc have 
amongrt us; the knowledge of men and 
manners ; the freedom of habitudes and 
eonvcifktion with the bell of company of 
both fexes; and, in Ihort, without wearing 
oft' the ruft which he contrat^fed, whi’e he 
was laying in a ftock of learning. Thus 
difticult it is to underftand the purity of 
Englifli, and critically to difeern not only 
good writers from bad, and a proptr flyle 
irom a corrupt, but alfo to diftinguiih that 
which is pure in a good author, from that 
which is vicious and corrupt in him. And 
for want of all thefe requifites, or the 
grcatell part of them, moll of eur ingeni- 
ous young men take up fome cryM-up 
Knglilb poet for their jnodel, adore him, 
.and imitate him, as they think, without 
knowing wlierein he is defective, wliere he 
is boyiih and trifling, wherein citlier his 
thoughts are improper to his fubjeCl, or his 
oxpreftions unworthy of his thoughts, or 
the turn of both is unharinonious. Thus 
it appears ncccffaryi that a man fhould be 
a nice critic in his mother- tongue, before 
he attempts to tranftate a foreign language. 
Neither is it fuftkient that h« be able to 
judge of words and ftyle ; but he mull be 
a mailer of them too ; he muft perfeflly 
underftand his author’s tongue, and ablb- 
lutcly command his own ; lo that, to be a 
thorough tranftator, he muft be a thorough 
poet. Neither is it enough to give bis au- 


have made them both lb much alike, tliai 
if 1 did not know the originals, I fticuld 
never be able to judge by the copieSj-vvldcli 
was Virgil and which was Ovid. Jt was 
ohje<iled agninll a lat: noble painter (Sir 
P. Lely) time lie diew many graceful pic- 
tures, but few of them w'crc alike. And 
this happened to liiin becaulc he always 
lludicd himfelf moic than thofe who fat to 
him. In fuch iranllators 1 can cafily dif- 
tinguilh the Jiand which perfoimed the 
work, but I- cannot diftinguiih their poet 
from another, Sunpofe two authors are 
equally fwcet, yet tlicre is a gteat diftinc- 
tion to be made m fweetne'ls; as in that of 
fugar and in that of i.oney. J can nnike 
tl)c tlift'trence more plain, by giving you 
(if it be woith knowing) my own mctiiol 
of proceeding in my tranftations out of 
four fevcial poets; Virgil, I'heocritus, Lu- 
cretius, and Horace. In each of thefe, be- 
fore I underrook liicm, J confidered the 
genius and diftinguilhing ciiarailer of my 
author. 1 locked on Virgil as a luccin£l, 
grave, and majellic w liter; one who weigh- 
ed, notonly every vhouglit, bpt every word 
and fyllable; who was llill aiming to crowd 
his lenfe into as narrow a compals as pof- 
fibly he could ; for which realon he is fo 
very figurative, that he rcquiies ( 1 mayal- 
molt lay) a grammar apa> t to conftrue him. 
Hisverfe is everywhere founding the very 
thing in your ears whofe fenfe it bears ; 
yet the numbers are perpetually varied, to 
encreafe the delight of the reader ; fo tliat 
the fame founds are never repeated twice 
together. On the contrary, Ovid and 
Claudian, though they write in ftyles dif- 
fering from each other, yetTave each of 
them but one fort of mulic in their ve.fes. 
All the verlification and little variety of 

Claudian 
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.-uidiin is NVithm the compafs 

fLv or five lines, and then he begins 
lin in the fame tenour ; perpetually do- 
fenfe at the end of a verle, and 
Jeflc commonly which they call golden. 

' two fubftantives and two adjedives, 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the peace. 
Ovid, with all his fweetncfs, has as little 
Mrietv of numbers and found as he: he is 
always, as it were, upon the hand-gallop. 
«nci his verfe runs upon carpet-ground. 
He avoids, like the other, all iynalxphas, 
or cuuing oft' one vovsel when it comes 
before another in the foWowiag word, lint 
ro return to Virgil : .though he is fmooth 
u'hprp fmoothneis is required, yet he is lo 


his charader; and to tranflate him line f<» 
line is impolfible, becaiifc the Latin is na- 
turally a more fuccind language than either 
the Italian, Spaniih, French, or even than 
the Englilh, which, by rcalon of its mono- 
fyllaSles, is far the moft compendious of 
them. Virgil is much the c’.ofell of any 
Roman poet, and the Latin hexameter 
has more feet than the Englilh heroic. 

^ 97. The Nature of If 'it in Writings 

The compohtion of all poems is, or 
ought to be, of wit; and wit in poetry, or 
wit-writing (if you will give me leave to 
ufe a fchool-dilUndion) is no other than 


far from affoding it, that he feems latlier 
to difdain it; frequently makes uie oi lyna- 
Lepha?; and concludes his Icnle in the iiiid- 
ule of his verfe. He is every where above 
conceits of epigrammatic wit, and grois 
hyperboles : he maintains nmjelly in the 
nudll of plainnefs ; he fliines, but glaics 
rot; and is llatcly without ambition, which 
is the vice of Lucan. I drew my defini- 
lio'i of poetical wit from my particular 
^confidcration of him: for piopriety of 
tr.oagiit:3 and words arc only to be found 
>11 him; and w'hcre they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Pleafure follows of ne- 
celiiiy, as the effed docs the caufe ; and 
thcretore i‘ not to be put into the deiini- 
tion. 'i'nis exad propriety of Viigil I 
pjiiicularly regarded as a great part ol hi:) 
e'laiadei ; but mull confels to my Ihamc, 
til iL I have not been able to tranilite .my 
pa t of iiim fo well, as to make him appear 
Wholly like liimfelf: for where the ongi- 
:■ il is clofc, no veriion can reach it in tiic 
lame ccmpals. tlannibal Caio’s in the 
Italian, is the ncarelf, the moll poetical, 
and the mo:l fonorousof any tr^Liillation of 
tile Aineid : yet, tliough he takes the ad- 
\antage of blank verle, he commonly al- 
lows two lines for one of Virgil, and does 
not always hit his fenfe. 'i alio tells us, in 
his letters, th.at Speronc Speroni, a great 
Italian wit, who was his contemporary, ob- 
leived of Virgil and Tally, that the Latin 
orator endeavoured to imitate the copiouf- 
neli of Homer, the 'Greek poet ; and that 
(lie Latin poet made it his bulinefs to reach 
the edneifenefs of Demollhenes, the Greek 
orator. Virgil, therefore, being fo very 
fp.iring of his words, and leaving fo much 
to be imagined by the rea?der, can never be 
trandated as he ought, in any modern 
tongue. To H^ake him coproixs is to Alter 


the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
which, like a nimble fpaniel, heals over 
and ranges through the field of memory, 
till it Iprings the quarry it hunted after ; 
or, without a metaphor, which fcarclics 
overall ilic memory for the fpeoies or ideas 
of tiiofe things which it dehgns to reprefent. 
Wit written is that which is well defined, 
tlie happy rcfult of thought, or produd of 
imagination, but to proceed from wit, in 
the general notion of it, to the proper wit 
of an heroic or liilloric.il poem; I judge it 
chielly to conlill in the dcliglitful imagina- 
tion ofpetfon^, aclions, pallions, or things, 
’Tis not the jerk or (ling of an epigram, 
nor the feeming contradidion of a poor 
anti'ihelis (the delight of an ill judging 
uiulicncc in a play of rhyme) nor the jin- 
g'e uf a more p or paranomalia j neither 
i\ it lo much the inoi.iliiy of a grave fen- 
tcnco, aheded by Lucan, but more (par* 
ingly ufeJ by Viigil ; but it is fomc lively 
and apt dcfcripiion, drefied in fuch colours 
uf fpeech that il fets before your eyes the 
ablent objed as perfcdly and more de- 
ligditfully than nature. So then the firft 
happinefs of a poet’s imagination, is pro- 
pc ly invention, or finding of the thought ; 
the fecond is fancy, or the variation, dicf- 
fing or moulding of tint thought, as the 
judgment reprefents' it, proper to the fub- 
jed; th.- third is elocution, or the art of 
cluatliing and adorning that thought, fo 
found and varied, in apt, fignificant, and 
founding words : the quickncL of the ima- 
gination isfeen in the invention, the ferti- 
lity in the fancy, and accuracy in the ex- 
preflion. For the firfl of thefe, Ovid is 
famous amongfl the poets; for the latter, 
Virgil. Ovid images more often the move- 
ments and afiedbons of the mind, cither 
combating between two contrary palfions, 

OP 
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His the battle of the bulls, the labour ( 


him, which was faid by Ovid, Matenam 
Juperahai opus: the very found of Jiis words 
jias often fomewhat that is connatural to 
the fiihje6t; and while we read him, we 
hr, as in a play, beholding the fcenes of 
what he reprefents. To perform this, he 
made frequent ufc of tropes, which you 
know change the nature of a known word, 
by applying it to fome other fignification : 
and this is it which Horace means in his 
epillle to the Piles : 

Di\cns egreg'e notiiin fi callicla verbiim 
RtdUidci It jundtura novum——— 

Drydcn. 


extremely aifco^pofcd by one HU ^ Zy"ot 

„o.ds tb- - Hiftler. image, of mmu e „,o,[ of wMch'^e^' 

"7’ iZhtJiel^udv and choice of words then great w themfeIyes,„or have any 
,y,th p/ wral ornament to bear them up; buhk 

P r^^nfor d/fcouii and colfequcntly of words wherewith he deferibes them are k 
the dfama, w\Le all 'that is fa/is to .be evcel/ent, that ,t might beweil applied ,o 
fuppofed the ertl-a of fadden thought; 
which though it excludes not the qmcknch 
of wit in repartees, yet admits not a too 
curious election of words, too frequent al- 
lufions, or ufe of tropes, or, in fine, any 
thing that Ihews remoienefs of thought or 
labour in the writer. On the other fide, 

Virgil fpeaks not fo often to us in the per- 
fon of another, like Ovid, but in his own : 
he relates almoft all things as from himfelf, 
arid thereby gains more liberty than the 
other to expreis his thoughts with all the 
graces of elocution, to wiite more figura- 
tively, and to confefs as well the labour as 
the force of his imagination. Though he 
deferibes his Dido well and naturally, in 
the violence of her pafiions, yet he mult 
yield in that to the Myrrha, the Biblis, the 
Althaea, of Ovid: for as great an admiicr 
of him as I am. I mull acknowledge, that 
if I fee not more of their fouls than 1 fee of 
Dido’s, at leaft I have a greater concern- 
ment for them: and that convinces me, 
that Ovid has touched thofe tender ftrokes 
more delicately than Virgil could. But 
when adions or perfons arc to be deferibed, 
when any fuch image is to be fet before us, 
how bold, how mafterly are the llrokes 
of Virgil I We fee the objefls he prefents 
us with in their native figures, in their pro- 
per motions ; but fo we fee them, as our 
own eyes could never have beheld them fo 
beautiful in themfclves. We fee the foul 
of the poet, like that univerfal one of which 
he fpeaks, informing and moving through 
all his pictures : 


§ 98. 


aJfeH 


-Tofanique infi’fa per nrtus 


Mens agitat niagno fecorpore niifcet. 

We behold him embellilhing his images, 
as he makes Venus breathing beauty upon 
her fon. ,dEneas. 


-lamenquc juventse 


Purpureum, & l*tos oculis ^fflarat honores: 
Quale manus addiint ebori dccus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum Pariufye lapis circumdatur auro. 

See his tempefl,hss funeral fports, his com- 
bats of Turmts and JEneas ; and in his 
Georgies, which I efteem the divineft part 
of all hb writings the plague, the country. 


Examples that Words may 
n.vithouf raijing Images* 

I find it very hard to perfuadc feveral, 
that their pafiions are affc<?led by words 
from whence thay have no ideas ; and yet 
harder to convince them, that in the ordi- 
nary courfe of converfation, we are fuflici- 
cntly undcrllood without raifing any images 
of the things concerning which we fpeak. 
It fecnis to be an odd fubjedl of difpure 
with any man, whether he has ideas in his 
mind or not Of this at firfi: view, every 
man, in his own forum, ought to judge 
without appeal. But ftrange as it may ap- 
pear, wc are often at a lofs to know whar 
ideas wc have of things, or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon £)me fubjcdls. It even 
requires fome attention to be thoroughly 
fatisfieJ on this head. Since I wrote thefe 
papers, 1 found two very ftriking inftances 
of the pofiibility there is, that a man may 
hear words without having any idea of the 
things which they reprefent, and yet after- 
wards be capable of returning, them to 
others, combined in a new way, and with 
great propriety, energy, and inftruAion. 
The fiill inllance is that of Mr. Blacklock, 
a poet blind from his birth. Few men, 
bl^ed with the moft perfeft figfit, can de- 
feribe vifual objefts with more fpirit and 
Jullnefs than this blind man ; which can- 
not poflibly be owing to his having a 
clearer conception of the tilings he de- 
feribes than is common to other perfons. 
Mr. Spcncc, in an elegant .preface which 

" h» 
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, , \vritten to the works of this poet, courfe, painted before me in the w.iy of 
rpifons very ingenioufly, and, I imagine, 1 know very well that the mind 

L the moil part very rightly, upon the polieflcs a faculty of railing fuch images 
nufe of this extraordinary phienomenon ; at plealure ; but then an ad of the will is 
but I cannot altogether agree with him, neceffary to this; and in ordinary conver- 
that Tome improprieties in language and Jation or reading it is very rarely that any 
thou<>ht, which occur in thefe poems, have i^mage at all is excited in the mind. If I 
arifen from the blind poet’s imperted con- fay, “ I ihall go to Italy ncKt fummer,” 1 
ception of vVmal ob^eds, f\nce fuch \mpvo-* am well uudei dood. Y et \ believe nobody 
rieties, and much greater, may be found has by this painted in his imagination the 
in writers even of an higher clafs than C-vad figure of the fpeaker parting by land 
Mr. Blacklock, and who, notwithllanding, or by water, or botli ; lonietimes on horfe- 
poU'eired the faculty of feeing in its full back, fometimes in a carriage ; with all the 
perfedion. Here is a poet doubtlefs as particulais of the journey. Still, Icfs has 
much alieded by his own deferiptions as he aiiv idea oi Italy, the country to which 
anv that reads them can be; and yet he 1 propoleJ to go; or of t’le greennefs of 
is afrctled with this llrong enthulialm by the hehK, the iipcning of the fruits, and 
tilings of which he neither has, nor can tne warmth of the air, v.'kih tlie change to 
poffibly have any idea, farther than th.at of thi-* a diilcrent li afon, which are the 
•a hare found; and why may not thofc wlio for which the wc.'A me r is fubiti- 

read his works be afleded in the fame tuted ; but leall of all has he any image 
mlnncr that he was, with as little of any the word ne.xt ; for thi. woid (lands 

red ideas of the things deferibed ? The Ibr the idea of many fummers, with the 
fjcond inllancc is of Mr. Saunderfon, pro- exclufion of all but one: and furely the 
fellor of mathematics in the iiniverfity of man who fiys has no imagty 
Cambrid'TC. This learned man had ac- I'^ich a iuccefiion, and fuch an exclufion. 
quired g?eat knowledge in natural philo- In Ib'^rt, it is not oalv thofc ideas which are 
fophy, in aftronomy, and whatever fciences commonly called abilraa, and of which 
depend upon mathematical fkill. What no image at all can be found, but even of 
was the moll e.\traordinarv, and the mofl particular real beings, ilut we converfe 
to my purpofe, he gave excellent Icaures without having any idea of them excited 
upon light and colours; and this man »n the imagination; as will certainly ap- 
tau^ht others the theoiy .of thole ideas pear on a diligent examination of our own 
which they had, and which he himfelf un- minds. Burke on the Sublime. 

doubtedly had not. Cut the truth is, that 

the words red, blue, green, anfweied to § 99 . The rail Chara.^?erijhcs 0 / the IP'hi^ 
him as well as the ideas of the colours auii Tory Parties. 


themfelvcs; for the ideas of greater or 
lefTer degrees of refrangibility being .ap- 
plied to thefe words, and the blind man 
being inftrufled in what other rcfpcifls tliey 
Here found to agree or to difagree, it was 
as eafy for him to realon upon the word,, 
as if he had been fully mailer of tlie ideas. 
Indeed it mull be owned, he could make no 
new difeoveries in the way of cxpciimcnt. 
He did nothing but what we do every day 
in common difeourfe. When I wrote this 
lall fentence, and ufed the words e^vnyday^ 
and common M/cour/e, I had no images in my 
niind of any fucceflion of time; nor of men 
in conference with each other : nor do I 
imagine that the reader will have any fuch 
ideas on reading it. Neither when I {poke 
of red, ^lue, and green, as well as of re- 
frangibility, had I thefe fcvcral colours, or 
the rays of light palling into a different 
Oiedimn, and there diverted from their 


When SVC compare the parties of Whig 
and 'fory to thofc of Roundhead and Ca- 
valier, the moll obvious difference whicJi 
appeals betwixt them, confills in the prin- 
cipics'of p.ilhve obedience and indefeafible 
ngift, wh.ch were but little heard of among 
the Cavaliers, Imt became the univerial 
dc<5liinc, and were clleemed the true cha- 
ra«5lerifHc of a 'Fory. Were thefe prin- 
ciples pulhed into their mofl obvious con- 
fequcnces, they imply a formal renuncia- 
tion of all our liberties, and an avowal of 
abfolute monarchy ; fince nothing can be 
a greater abfurdity, than a limited power 
which mufl be refilled, even when it ex- 
ceeds its limitations. But as the moll ra- 
tional principles are often but a weak 
counterpoife topaflion, ’tis no wonder that 
thefe abfurd principles, fufficient, accord- 
ing to a celebrated author, to fhock the 
iq. \ com.mon 
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common fenfe of a Hottentot or Samoiedc, 
were found too weak for that efFc£l. The 
Tories, as men, were enemies to oppref- 
fion; and alio, as EngJiHunen, tliey were 
enemies to dclpotlc power. Their zeal 
for liberty was, perhaps, lefs fervent than 
that of their antagonilh, but was fufticient 
to make them forget all their general 
principles, when they faw themfclves 
opCiily threatened with a fubverlion of the 
ancient government. From thefe fenti- 
ments arofe the Revolution ; an event of 
mighty confequence, and the firmell foun- 
dation of Britilh liberty. The condud of 
the Tories, during that event and after it, 
will afford us a true infight into tlic nature 
of that party. 

In the firil place, they appear 'to have 
had the fentiments of a "I'rue Briton in 
them in their aftedVion to liberty, and in 
their determined refolution not to facrince 
it to any abltradl principles whatfoever, or 
to any imaginary rights of princes. This 
art of tiieir chaiaclcr might juftly have 
een doubted of before the Revolution, 
from the obvious tendency of their avowed 
principles, and from tlieir almoll unbound- 
' ed compliances with a court, which made 
little (ecret of its arbitral y defigns. The 
Revolution Ihcwed them to have been in 
this refpert nothing but genuine court 
^party, fuch as might bvi cxpciled in a Bii- 
tilh government; that is, lovers of liberty, 
but greater lovers of monarchy. It mull, 
however, be confell, that they carried their 
monaichical prin'eiplej f.irther, even in 
pradicc, but more lo ia thcoiy, tli:.'. v. as, 
in any degree, confident wijh a limited 
government. 

Secondly, Neitlicr tlieir piinciplcs ror 
affe^lions concurred, entirely or lieartily, 
with the fettlement made at the Rcvolu- 
lion, or with that which ln> llnce t.ikcn 
place. This part of their char.n^tcr nmy 
feem contradidory to the fermer, fine e any 
otlier fctilemcnt, in thofe ciicumllanccs of 
the nation, muft probably have been dan- 

f erous, if not fatal to liberty. But the 
eart of man is made to reconcile contra- 
dictions ; and this contradiction is not grc\u- 
er than that betwixt pafiive obedience, and 
the refifiance employed at the Revolution. 
A Tory, therefore, fince the Revoluiien, 
may be defined in a few words to be a lover 
of monarchy, though without abandoning 
liberty, and a partizan of the family of 
Stuart ; as a Whig may be defined to be 
a lover of libeity, though without rc- 


IN PROSR.’* 

nouncing monarchy ; and a friend to tiie 
fettlcment in the protellant line. 

HumeU Ej/avs. 

§ ICO. Painting difagreeable in U'c?nt'/u 

A lady’s faev, like the coat in the 
Talc of a Tub, if left alone, will wear 
well; but if you offer to load it with tu- 
reign ornaments, you dellroy the origins! 
ground. 

Among otlicr matter of wonder on ni/ 
firft coming to town, 1 was much furju iitd 
at the general appearance of youth auiui.o 
the ladies. At prefent there is no un- 
tinClion in their complexions, bctw.L-n .i 
beauty in her teens and a lady in her giaml 
climafteric ; yet at the fame time 1 ccuhi 
not but take notice of the wonderful va 
riety in the face of the lame lady. 1 have 
known an olive beauty on Monday grow 
very ruddy and bloommg on Tuclday; 
turn pale on Wednefday ; come round la 
the olive hue again on Idiurlday ; and, in a 
word, eh.ange her complexion as often as her 
gown. 1 was amazed to find no old aunt 
in this tow n, except a few unfafiiionabli 
people, whom nobody knows ; the rcil ili;l 
continuing in the zenith ot their youth r.ivl 
health, and falling off, like timely fruit, 
without an) previous decay. All this um-. 
a myllcry that I could not uniiddlc, ifi!, 
on b ’iug introduced to feme ladies, T un- 
luckily improved the 1 ue of my lips at tJie 
expence of a fair-one, wdio unthipkingl; 
had lurnqd iuT cheek ; and found tlv.t iiw 
kilics ware given (as is obrervcil in I'.u 
ejUgrraii) like tliole of Pyrainus, ti.rou'^h 
a wall. I then difeovered, that this lur- 
pilling youth and beauty was all countci- 
feit ; and tiiat (as Hamlet fays) “ (jod ii al 
given them one face, and they had m .-it 
thenirchc"^ another.” 

1 have mentioned the adcident of ir/ 
carrying off h.df a lady’.i face by a {ahne, 
that your courtly dames may Rarn to put 
on their faces a little tighter; but as 
my own daughtei s, while fuch falhions p'c- 
vail, they Oiall ibll remain in YorklhiiC* 
There, ] think, they are pretty fafe ; lor 
tins unnatural falhion wit! hardly make 
way into the'countiy, as this vamped com- 
plexion would not itandagainll the ray^ot 
the fun, and would inevitably melt agay 
in a country dance. The ladic.s have, in- 
deed, been always the greateft enemies to 
their own beauty, and feem to have a du’- 
fign againll: tlieir own faces. Atone nm<? 
the whole countenance was. eclipfed in a 

blae> 
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Wack velvet maik ; at another it was blot- 
ted with patches ; and at prcfent k is cruft- 
cJ over with plaifter or Paris. In thofe 
battered belles who Hill aim at conqueft, 
this practice is in fome fort cxcirfable ; but 
it is fiirel/ as ridiculous in a young lady to 
give up beauty for paint, as it would be to 
draw it good let of teeth merely to fill their 
places with a row of ivory. 

Indeed fo common is this fafliion among 
the young as well as the old, that when X 
am in a group of beauties, I confider them 
as To many pretty pictures; looking about 
me with as little emotion as I do at Hud- 
f’on'b : and If any thing fills me with ad- 
miration, it is the judicious arrangement 
of the tints, and delicate touches of the 
painter. Art very often feems almoft to 
vie with nature : but my attention is too 
frequently diverted by confidering the tex- 
ture and hue of the fkin beneath; and the 
pidure fails to charm, while my thoughts 
are cngrofl'ed by the wood and canvafs. 

ConnoiJJeur, 

§ 101 . A d'V ant ages of Hire SI id Satire 

pointed out, 

A fatirift of true genius, who is warmed 
by a generous indignation of vice, and 
whofe cenfures are conduiled by candour 
and truth, merits the applaufe of every 
fjiend to virtue. He may he confidered 
as a fort of fupplement to the legiflative 
authority of his country j as affifling the 
unavoidable defeds of all legal inllitutions 
for regulating of maniibrs, and flriking 
terror even where the divine prohibitions 
tlicmfelves are held in contempt. The 
ftrongeft defence, perhaps, againft the in- 
roads of vice, among the more cultivated 
part of our fpccies, is well-direded ridi- 
cule: they who fear nothing elfe, dread to 
be marked out to the contempt and indig- 
nation of the world. There is no fucceed- 
ing in the f^cret purpofes of difhonefty, 
without preferving fome fort of credit 
among mankind ; as there cannot exift a 
more impotent creature than a knave con- 
vid. To expofe, therefore, the falfe pre- 
tenfions of counterfeit virtue, is to difarm 
it at once of all power of mifchief, and to 
perform a public fcrvice of the moft advan- 
tageous kind, in which any m.in can em- 
ploy his lime and his talents. The voice, 
indeed, of an honeft fatirill is not only be- 
neficial to the world, as giving an «larm 
againft the deftMs of an enemy fo danger- 
pus to all focial intercourfe ; but as prov- 
ing like wife the moft efficacious preventive 


to others, of alVuming the fame charader 
of ^iftinguilhcd infamy. Few are fo to- 
tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all fe^ . 
timents of lhamc ; and when every other 
principle t'f integrity is furrendered, wc 
generally find the conHid is lUII maintained 
in this j.iil poll of retreating virtue. In 
this view, therefore, it ftiouTd fccni, the 
fundion of a latirift may be jullified, not- 
withftanding. it lliouU be true (what an 
excellent moralill has uflcrtcd) that his 
chaftifements rather exafperate than re- 
claim thole on whom they fall. Perhaps 
no human penalties are of any moral ad- 
vantage to the criminal himfelf ; and the 
principal benefit that Teems to be derived 
from civil punilhments of any kind, is 
their relliaining influence upon the condud 
of otliers. 

It is not every man, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable bow, 
I’hc arrowj> of Tatire, when they .11 e point- 
ed by virtue, as well as wit, recoil upon 
the hand that direds them, anti wound none 
but him fiom whom they proceed. Ac- 
cordingly, Horace reils tiie whole fncccfs 
of writings of this fort upon the poet's be- 
ing integer ipje'y free himfelf from thofe 
immoral Hams which he points out in 
others. There cannot, indeed, be a more 
odious/ nor at the fame time a more con- 
temptible charader, than that of a vicious 
fatinlt : 

Qnis ctelnm t»rris non mifccat k marc o«elo, 

•Si t'ur diqjliccaC Vcfn, homiciJj Miloni t 

Ju V, 

The moft favourable light in which a 
cenforof this fpccics could pofTibly be view- 
ed, would be that of a public executioner, 
who inllids the punilhment on others, which 
he has already merited himfelf. But the 
truth of it is, he is rtot qualified even for fo 
wretched an office ; anft there is nothing 
10 be dreaded from the* laiirift of known 
diftioneily, but his applaufe. 

Fitzojhorne't Letters, 

^ 102. Juvenal and Horace compared at 
Satirijls, 

I would willingly divide the palm be- 
twixt thefe poets upon the two heads of 
profit and deliglit, which arc the two ends 
of poetry in general. It mull be granted 
by the favourers of juvcnal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his 
inftrudions of humVi life : but in my par- 
ticular opinion, will'd! I fet not up for a 
ftandard lu better judgments, Juvcnal is 
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the r ore delightful author. I am profited 
by he ih, I am plea fed with both ; but I owe 
more to Horace for my infiriaftion, and 
more ti Juvenal for my plcafure. This, 
ti'j I frdvl, is my particular talle cf thefc two 
autlii rs : they who will have citlier of them 
to excel the other in both qualities, can 
fc.arce give better reafons for their opinion, 
than I for mine; but all unbiafi’ed readers 
will conclude, that my moderation is not to 
be condemned. To fuch impartial men I 
mull appeal ; for they who have already 
formed their judgment, may jullly Hand 
fufpeCted of prejudice : and though all vviio 
aic my readers will fet up to be my judges, 

I enter my caveat againil them, that thej' 
ought not fo much as to be of my jury ; or 
if th<') be admitted, ’tis but reafon that the y 
fhould firll lirar what I have to urge in the 
defence of my opinion. 

7’liat Horace is fomewhat the better in- 
llruclor ol' the two, is proved hence, that 
Ids inlb u^lions .trc more general, Juvenal’s- 
more limited : fo that, granting that the 
counfels w-liich tliey give arc equally good 
for moral ufe, Horace, who gives the moll 
various advice, and moll applicable to all 
occafions which can occur to us in the cciirfc 
of our lives; as including in liis difcomles 
not only all the rules of morality, but alfo 
of civil convc! fition ; is undoubtedly to I)e 
prclericd to Idin, who is inoic circum- 
feribed in his inllruOtions, makc'+ them to 
fewer people, .md on fev. or occalions, than 
the other. 1 may be pardoned for ufing 
an old faying, llnce if is true, and to the 
purpofe, Bcu!u,vi qi^o <.ofnmuniin eo uicluis. 
Juvenal, excepting only his firll iatirc, is 
in all the rell confined to the expofing 
iomc particular vice ; that he lalher, and 
there , he llicks. Hi> fentences aie truly 
Ihining axd infirudlive ; but they are 
fprinklcd here .and th ei e. H o it.c ccach- 
ing us in every hue, and is perpetually mo- 
ral ; lie had found out tlic fiall of Virgil, to 
hide his lentcnces ; to y/ive you the virtue 
of them, without ihcwingthcm in their full 
extent: which is the ofantation of a poet, 
nnd not his art. And this retionius charges 
on the authors of his time, as a \ ice of 
ysitjiXxxigt which was then growing on the 
age : "Keyl'Hti’nticr extra corpus orofion 'is cmi- 
neant. He would have them weaved into 
the body; of the woik, and not .ippenr cm- 
bofifed upon it, and llriking direCfly onahe 
jreadef’i> view. Folly was the proper 
tpjarry of Horace, ard uot\icc: and as 
'there are but few notorioufiy wicked men, 
in. CG'mparilon with a Ihoal gf fools aud 


fops; fo ’tis a harder thing to m^ke a 
man wife, than to make him honcil ; fo* 
the will is only to be reclaimed in chc one* 
but the undcrllanding is to be informed in 
the Ollier. TJieie aic blind lldcs and fo|. 
Ijcs, even in the profeflbrs of moral pliilo- 
jophy; and there is not any one fet ol tJicn 
that Horace has not expofed. V/idch, 
it was not the defign of Juvenal, who v\as 
w'holly employed in lalhing vices, fonie of 
them the moll enormous that can be ima- 
gined; fo, perhaps, it was not fo much lib 
talent. Omne ‘nafer ^oitium ridenti Flan’if 
aniicOi Iff achnilJus circiim praccrdia 

liulit. 'Fhis was the commendation tliat 
Ferfius gave him ; where, by ‘vituun^ lie 
means thole little vices which we call fol- 
lies, the defetfs of human underllanding, 
or at moll the peccadillos of life, rath:r 
than the tragical vices, to which men air 
hurried by their unruly pafiions and exor- 
bitant dcfires. But on the word omne^ v hich 
is uni\ erfrd, he concludes with me, that tlic 
divine wit of Horace left nothing untouch- 
ed ; that lie entered into the inmoll recellV^ 
cf nature ; found out the impcrfeittion- 
even of themofl wife and grave, as well 
of the common people ; difeovering cvrii 
in the great 'Frebatlus, to whom he nd 
drefles tlie firll I'atire, lus hunting after bu- 
finefs, and following tlic court; as well ;b 
in the perfecuiorCrifpiniis, his impertinence 
and importunity. ’Tis true, he cxpolc- 
Ciifpinus openly as a common nuifiince ; 
but he rallies the other as a friend, nwic 
finely. 'Fhe exhortations of Perfius are 
confined to noblemen ; and the Hoick plfi- 
h)fophy is that alone which he recommend'^ 
to them: Juvenal exhorts to particular vir 
tues, as they aic oppofed to thofe A'ice- 
againil which he declaims; but Horace 
laughs to fhame all follies, and infinuatri 
virtue lather by familiar examples than by 
the level ity of precepts. 

'Fills lall confidcration feems to incline 
tile balance on the fide of Horace, and la 
give Jiim the preference toJuVenal, not only 
in profit, but in pleafure. But, after all, I 
inuH confefs that the delight which Horace 
gives me is but langui filing. Be pleafei 
Hill to underHand^ that 1 fpeak of my own 
tade only: he may ravjlh other men ;. but 
1 am too ilupid and infenfible to be tickled. 
Vv^herc he barely gr'ns himfelf, and, as Sca- 
ligcr lavj, only iheas his wliite teeth, h- 
cannot piovoke me to any laughter. IB* 
urBanity, that is, ids good-manners, aic to 
be co.mmen Jed, but his wit is f lirt ; .and hi ’ 
fdt, if 1 m'’y tia ■? to fay fo, abnedd i.ifiptd- 
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Juvenal is of a inor€ vigorous ar.d mafeuline 
vit. he gives me as much plealurc as I can 
b-.!i - he full/ fatishes my expcilition : he 
ue.u-. his iubjeft home : his fpicen is raifed, 
:nd iic raifes mine: 1 have the plcafurc of 
cuncciimiciu in all lie fays: he drives his 
rt'.uhr aloiig with him : and when he is at 
[j;e end of his way, I wiilingly ilop with 
him. If he went another liage, it would be 
roo far, it would make a journey of ^ pro- 
grefs, and turn the delight into fatigue. 
When he gives over, *ti5 a fign the lubjed: 
ii exhauiled, and the wit of man can carry 
it no fai ther. If a fault can be jullly found 
in him, ’tis that he is lometimcs too luxuri- 
ant, too redundant; lays more than lie needs, 
jihe iny friend the Plain Dealer, but never 
more than pleafes. Add to this, tint JiLs 
thoughts are as jull as thofe of Horace, and 
much more elevated. His exprdhons are 
fonorous and more noble, his vcrll* more 
numerous, and his words are iuitahle to Ills 
thoughts, fublime and lofty. Ail thefe con 
tribute to the pleafurc of the re.tdci ; :m i 
the greater the foul of him who leu'h,, his 
tiMiifports are the greater, Bomcc is al- 
'tavs on tile amble, J uvenal on flu g.th ;)p ; 
huthis way is perpetualiy on cm pci-giou.ui. 
He goes with more impeteoruv thin Ho- 
race, but as lecurcly; and the fwifunns adds 
tnore lively agitatjOn to the l]'iii!>. 

I)i \\ \'j. 

§ 103. Delicate Safiu'>.ctia,\Iy /-,t 
Ho,v cafy is it to c.dl rogue .and viihoH, 
and that v\ ittily ! but how hard to m:i':c c 
nun appear’a lool, a blocklicad, Oi a kn.o e, 
‘•ithout uling .my of tlnhe opprobjiou , 
Terms 1 1 o fparc .the giclfucls of tin: 

n.imer, and to do the tiling )ct inoic Ic- 
'•ercly, is to draw a full face, and to make 
<he nofes and clna.k Hand out, and )ct mn 
TO employ any depth of lliadowing. 'fins 
‘ the myllciy of that noble trade, w luch yet 
J O mailer can teach to hi.s apprentice: he 
may give the rules, but the Icholar never 
die nearer in Ins piactico. Neither is it 
\Juc, that this iincneE of raillerv is offen- 
i<ve. A ||itty man it t'c' led v, j.ile he is 
•‘Urt in this mannei ; r.rd a loej leel . it not. 
l iic occafionol .an oHVncc may polhbly I c 
pive-n, bin he cannot lake u, if it be g' anted, 
dm: in effed this ways doC' more iriifchief; 
biat a man is fccrctly uoutidcd ; and though 
he be not fenliblc hiralelf, vet the malicious 
''Cl Id will fad it cut for hun : %ct there i: 
ftiil a vail ddrcrcnce betwixt the llovcnly 
butchering of u man, and tl'c lin" nels cf a 
'boke tiiat lepaiates the itead from die 
^cjy, and le'utci It (lauding in i'«, place. 


tnay be cap.ibic, as Jack Ketch’s 
wife laid of her lerv ant, cf a plain piece of 
work, a hire h.inging : but to make a 
malefacloi die lwce:b',was only bcliMigirg 
to her hufband. I aiih I could appK' it 
to mylcll, if j!,c r( i\r \.onId be lui'i 
enough to tlimk i: behnigs .0 me. 'i’he 
chai adder of i/hiiri in nu Abi de m, 1^, in 
my opinion, wuit’n t:ic u ;mie po-. .n ; tis not 
bloody, but ’tis lidiculous enough: and he 
for whom it was intended, was too witty to 
relent it as an injuiy. If 1 luvd r.ii'ed, I 
might have fudcieJ for it iuilly ; !ur 1 ma- 
naged mine own woiks iiioie 1, nrydy, per- 
haps more tiexierouny. I :i\t)i led the inen- 
tioi1ofgreateiiir.es, md rp;died ni'/n’l to 
tlie reprefenting o. b'lad lides, n d l".h; 
extravagancies, towhici’, i .. n io 1 a in -.n 
is, he i ^ genei. lily the irio-e obmixuris. It 
fucccLuesi .'S .I'lnd ; t' e je,! \\ c’ut l ound, 
.aaa lie u.u out in lii.. luia who btg.m the 
fvehc. /A,/. 

§ icp 7 /‘c cf' Alt 7j\ .!-.l in 

(!!' itiiCii 'v’ tl e I 

If we ccjelaler i!>e nk. ('i' ii.'tuu’ i d 
ait, as the / aie e.nfii.ej t 1 eoi '...im die 
imagiuMi >n,y. e J'u"i h. ’ b. • l.'.i v. , dc- 
fv'elivc, ii c.'inpe.; ihm ..f i . * f m n , (or 
though the V ir..y i. .ii-xo ■ s .t,»p s i- as 
beautiful w. d,i m;,e, the. e. n h.iu* I'o’Jihig 
in them c(' that v'elbi.-l .ml ruimiiiity, 
whu'/i ait.-) ..n ci'-.'ui ....in 1 i lo 

th.c mind of ihe b- .‘n d-h r. 'I'iie mie ni.w 
be a*' jxai't* a A dN’e.'.te a. t.'u’ o'ii i, hut 
e;uinc",vr (he. he ; (^./.i) am ^ii ledniir.ni- 
lic lit in th’- d uign. diieiC j. (i met .i.ig 
mere b'd 1 e..i 1 nnOh il\ n- the leaip.h ; 
ihf'kcs of nature, tii,.n in tiic* mt-: t ,a..:hes 

and cinhv‘J]tilim''u..s of mt. 'I’ac bc.iiiiies 
of the moil lla'.cly g-ad m (n ji.d.ice lie .u a 
no row emnpaf., ti;e imag.n .l 1 o:i iinmedl- 
ately ruim them ove ■, and i' p'ort s loine- 
iliiug elfe to gratify ivn ;'hnt, in the 'vi le 
r.ehls of nita.e, tne Ii/lit v- ii.tL*rs np .m 1 
do’vn witimut conlmcnienr, and is {' d \s iin 
.an infinite /:iricty ol imiges, wulmut .:ny 
certain hint or iv’T.ioer. for O'.xl^ni 
we alwa'v ' Had tlm j-oet in hme witii a 

country iif*, ‘v hen e •oi.ujc a opc irs iii the 
gjv'atcil pt/fenlioa, and fninjlhc. <iUt a.U 
tiiofc fceac. aic moit apt to delight 
ihe imagination. 


S'.npt'.nim ch.nns 
uib'. 


omnis amat i.cmus ct fusit 


H'C Ef'-ii I <•'. . 's. ct refen f 'Here sitn. 

DivcS ( pr.'H s.ni nnu; hit l.'i- nO.i 
5p<*’e”tar, tu lacus, hit. rcni)*' > 

jc J oirn, tnei’c.tivc tub arbet'* ti.'n.n. 
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But though there are feveral of thefc 
wild fcenes that are more delightful than 
any artificial (hows; yet we find the works 
of nature ftill more pleafantj the more they 
refemble thofe of art : for in this cafe our 
pieafure rifes from a double principle ; from 
the agreeable nefs of the objefls to the eye, 
and from their fimilitude to other objeds : 
we arc pleafcd as well with comparing their 
beauties, as with furveying them, and can^ 
reprefent them to our minds either as co- 
pies or originals. Hence it is that \ve take 
delight in a profpeil which is well laid out, 
and diverfified with fields and meadows, 
woods and rivers ; in thofe accidental land- 
Ikips of trees, clouds, and cities, that arc 
fometimes found in the veins of marble; in 
the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos ; 
and, in a word, in any thing that hath fuch 
a Variety or regularity as may feem the cf- 
fedls of defign, in what we call the works 
of chance. 

Ad vantage from their Similarity to thofe of 
Nature, 

If the produds of nature rife in value, 
according as they more or lefs refcmble 
thofe of art, wc may he fure that artificial 
works receive a greater advantage from 
their refemblance to fuch as are natural ; 
becaufc here the fimilitude is not only plea- 
fant, but the pattern more perfed. The 
prettiell landfkip I ever faw, was one drawn 
on the walls of a dark room, which flood 
oppofite on one fide to a navigable river, 
and on the other to a park, 'flic experi- 
ment is very common in optics. Here you 
might difeover the waves and fluduations 
of the water in llrong and proper colours, 
with the pidure of a fhip entering at one 
end, and .failing by degrees through the 
whole piece. On another there appeared 
the green lhadow of trees, waving to and 
fro with the wind, the herds of deer among 
them in miniatur<e, leaping about upon the 
wall. I mult confefs, the novelty of fuch 
a fight may be one occafion of its pleafant- 
iicfs to the imagination, but certainly the 
chief reafon is its near refemblance to na- 
ture, as it does not only, like other pidurcs, 
give the colour and figure, but the motion 
of the things it repreients. 

Wc have before obferved, that tlierc is 
generally in nature fomething more grand 
and au^uil, than what we meet- with in the 
curiofities of art. When, therefore, we feo 
this imitated in any meafure, it gives us a 
nobler and more exalted kind of pleafure 
than what wc receive from the nicer and 


more accurate produdions of art. On tliii 
account our Englifli gardens aie not fo en - 
tertaining to the fancy as thofe in France 
and Italy, where we fee a large extent of 
ground covered over with an agreeable 
mixture of garden and foreft, which repre- 
fent everywhere an artificial rudenefs,much 
more charming than that neatnefs and ele- 
gancy, which we meet with i*' thofe of our 
own country. It might, indeed, be of ill 
confequence to the public, as well as un- 
profitable to private perfons, to alienate lo 
much ground from paflurage and the plough, 
in many parts of a country that is fo well 
peopled, and cultivated to a far greater ad- 
vantage. But why may not a whole eftatc 
be thrown into a kind of garden by frequent 
plantations, that may turn as much to the 
profit, as the pleafure of the owner ? A 
marlh overgrown with willows, or a moun- 
tain fhaded with oaks, are not only moie 
beautiful but more beneficial, than when 
they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of 
corn make a pleafant profped, and if the 
walks were a little taken care of that lie be- 
tween them, if the natural embroidery of 
the meadows were helped and improved by 
fome fmall additions of art, and the feveral 
rows of hedges fet off by trees and How eis 
that the foil was capable of receiving, u man 
might make a pretty landfkip of his own 
pofTeffions. Speeintor, 

§ 105. On the Progrefs of the Arts. 

The natural progrefs of the works of 
men is from rudeneL to convenience, fiom 
convenience to elegance, and from elegance 
to nicety. 

Thefirll labour is enforced by neceliiry. 
The favage finds himfelf incommoded by 
heat and cold, by rain and wind; he Ihelter^ 
himfelf in the ho’.low of a rock, and learns 
to dig a cave where there was none, before. 
He finds the fun and the wind excluded b} 
the thicket, and when the accidents of tiic 
ch.ace, or the convenience of pallurage, 
leads him into more open places, he fornix 
a thicket for himfelf, by planting Hakes ai 
proper dillances, and laying br;||iches fjoin 
one to another. 

The next gradation of fkill and induflr) 
produces a houfe, clofed with doors, and 
divided by partitions ; and apartments aie 
multiplied and difpofed according to the va- 
rious degrees of power or invention; im- 
provement fucceeds improvement, as he 
that is freed from a greater evil grows 
impatient of a lefs, ’till eafe in time is ad 
vanced to phafure. 


The 
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The mind, fet free from the importuni- 
ties of natural want, gains leifure to go in 
fearch of fuperfluou^ gratifications, and adds 
to the ufes of habitation the delights of pro- 
j'peft. Then begins the reign of fymmetry; 
orders of architedure are invented, and one 
part of the edifice is conformed to another, 
without any other reafon than that the eye 
may not be offended. 

The paflage is vei y fhort from elegance 
to luxury. Ionic and Corinthian columns 
are foon fucceeded by gilt cornices, inlaid 
Hoors, and petty ornaments, which fhew ra- 
ther the wealth than the taile of the pof- 
fefibr. ’ 

^ 106. Study tf jlJlronomjt peculiarly 

delightful. 

In fair weather, whenmy heart is cheared, 
and I feel that exaltation of fpirits which 
rcfults from light and warmth, joined with 
a beautiful profpcdlof nature, 1 regard my- 
fclf as one placed by the hand of God in the 
midli of an ample theatre, in which the fun, 
moon, and liars, the fruits alfo and vegeta- 
bles ot the earth, perpetually changing their 
jiofitions or the^r afpedls, exhibit au elegant 
enterthinment to the underllanding as well 
ns to the eye. 

ThundcrandJightning, rain and hail, the 
painted bow and the glaring comet, are de- 
corations of this mighty theatic; and the 
Inble hemilphere lluJded with fpangles, the 
blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
the rich colours in the horizon, I look on as 
lo many fucceffivc Icenes. 

When I confider things in this light, me- 
thinks it is a fort of impiety to have no at- 
tention to the coiirfe of nature, and the re- 
volutions of the heavenly bodies. To be re- 
gardlefsof thofe phenomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpol'e to entertain our 
faculties, anddifplay the wildom and power 
of our Creator, is an afi^ront to Providence 
of the fame kind, (I hope i^ was not impi- 
ous to make fucli a fimile) as it would be 
^0 a good poet to fit out his play without 
minding tie plot or beauties of it. And 
yet how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artificial llru6lure, and 
thofe admirable feenes whereby the palfions 
of a philofophcr are gratefully agitated, and 
bis foul affefted with the fweet emotions of 
Jv^y and furprize. 

How many fox-hunters and rural Tquires 
^re to be found all over Great Britain, 
who arc ignorant that they have lived all 
this time in a planet; that the fun is fcveral 
thoufaud times bigger than the earth ; and 


that there are feveral other worlds within 
our view, greater and more glorious than 
our own I “ Ay, but,’* fays fome illiterate 
fellow, “ I enjoy the world, and leave it to 
others to contemplate it.” Yes, you eat, 
and drink, and run about upon it; that ii>, 
you enjoy as a brute ; but to enjoy as a ra- 
tional being is to know it, to be fenfiblc of 
its greatnefs and beauty, to be delighted 
with its harmpny, and, by thefe rclle*I:lions, 
to obtain jull fentiments of the almighty 
mind that framed it. 

'I’hc man whOjUnembarralfed ith vulgar 
ca»cs, Icifurely attends to tlie tlux ot dnngs 
in heaven and things on caith, and oblci v es 
the laws by which tlicy are govcined. hath 
fecured to himlelf an caly atul convenient 
feat, where he behokis n ith plcafurc all ili.it 
pafics on the ilage of natuie, while thofe 
about him arc, tome fall nlleep, and others 
llruggling for the highcll places, or turning 
their eyes from the entertainment piep.ircd 
by Providence, to play at pufli*pm with one 
another. 

Within this ample circnmfcrcncc of the 
world, the glorious lights that are hung on 
high, the meteors m the middle region, the 
various livery of the earth, and the profu- 
fion of good things that dilUngui<h the fe.a- 
fons, yield a profpccl which anmliilatcs all 
human grandeur, Hatler. 

§ 107. The planetary and ierrejlrial IV irldt 
comparati vely conjidercd. 

To us, who dwell on its furface, the earth 
is by far the moll extend ve orb that our eyes 
can any where behold : it is alfb clothed 
with verdure, dillinguilhed by trees, and 
adorned with variety of beautiful decora- 
tions ; wherc.'is to a fpeilator placed oh one 
of the planets, it wears an uniform alpetl, 
looks all luminous, and no larger than % 
fpot. To beings who Hill dwell at greater 
dillances it entirely difappears. That which 
we call alternately the morning and the 
evening liar ; as in one part of the orbit fhc 
rides foremoil in the proccHion of night, in 
the other uflicrs in and anticipates the dawn; 
is a planetaiy world, which, with the four 
others that fo wonderfully vary theirmylllc 
dance, arc in tliemfelves dark bodies, and 
Ihinc only by relledion ; have fields, and 
feas, and fkies of their own, arc furnilhed 
with all accommodations for animal iubfiil- 
ence, and arc fuppofed to be the abodes of 
mtclledlual life ; all which, together with 
our earthly habitation, arc dependent 'on 
that grand difpenfer of divine munificence, 
the fun ; receive their ight from the didii- 
2 ^ butioa 
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bution of his rays, and derive their comfort 
from his benign agency. 

The fim which fcems to perform its 
daily ilagcj through tlic iky, is in this rc- 
Ipeit fixed and iininovo^bic ; 'tis the great 
axle of heaven, about which the globe Vvc 
inhabit, andotl’icr more fpaciousorbs, wheel 
their hated courfes. Tiicfun, thougn feem- 
ingly fmaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
abundantly larg^crtlian this whole eartli, on 
which I'o rnaryluK V mountains rife, andfuch 
va<l cccans roll. A line extending from fide 
to lide thiough the centre ot that rclplen- 
denr oib, Nvould mcaluie more than ciglii 
hundred tliouland miles: a girdle foi mod 
t o g o 1 o un d i t ^ ci I c u m f : r er.c e, w o ul< 1 1 eq u i rc 
alengihol lailiioas. Were its fol id contents 
to be c (Us- ' led. the account would over- 
wl'cbn our underllanding, and be almoh 
beyond the power of I inguagc to cxprcTs. 
A-'c wo hartlcd at thefe rcpoitsof philofo- 
phy ? Are vve ready to cry out in a tranf- 
port of furpri'zc, Idovv mighty is the 
licing who kindled fuch a prodigious fire, 
and keeps alive from age to age fuch an 
enormous niafs of (lame !” let gs attend our 
philolopliic guides, and vve ihall be brought 
acquainted with fpeculations more enlaiged 
and more inflaming. 

'I'his fun, with all its attendant planets, is 
but a vtny little part of the grand machine 
ot the univerfc ; every lUir, though in ap- 
pearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters upon a lady's ting, is really a vail 
globe, like the fun in f zj and in glory ; no 
lei's IpacioLis, no leU luminous, than the r.a- 
diant fource of the day : fo that every liar 
is not baicly a woiki, but the pentre of a 
magnificent fyllem ; has a retinue of worlds, 
irradiated by its beam*', and revolving lound 
its attractive inliu. nee, all which are loll to 
our fight in unmeafumble wilds of ether. 
^I'hat ihc flars appear lilcc fo many dimi- 
nutive and Ic-iree didingiiilliable points, is 
owing to tlieir imnienfe .ind inconceivable 
dilhiuee. Immence and in:6ixeivablc indeed 
it is, fince a ball, foot from tlteloaded can- 
non, and flying with iinabateil rapidity, 
mull U'avel nr t..is impetuous rate alnioll 
feven hundied thoUi.’nd years, before it 
could reach tr.e neaiell of thefe twinkling 
luminaries. 

While, beholding litis v.ifl cxpnnfe, I 
learn my own extreme mcaniTpfs, 1 would 
alio dilco\er the .ibjeCl littlencfs of all tet- 
re.'trini things. Wh.it is the carih, w ith all 
her oilentatious Icene^, cempared with this 
a.lk nifhing grand f.i, niture of the fkies .i" 
What, but a dim fp.ck, hardly peiceivable 


in the maji) of the univerfe ? It i ', ohk-n.M 
by a very judicious wiiter, that if ti.e fj-! 
hiinfelf, winch enlightens thij part of tp. 
creation, was extinguiflied, and all the Siou 
of planetary woflds,\vhich move about h.m', 
were annirulated, they would not be inilhi 
by an eye that can take in the whole conn-aj^ 
ol nature, any more than a grain of krd 
upon the fca-fliorc. The bulk of whit,! 
tliey con fill, and the fpace wliich tJicv oc- 
cupy, is fo cxcetdingly little in compreilbn 
of tiie wliole, that their lofs would le..vc 
icar. e a blink in the iminenfity of (ioi\ 
work .. 1 j- tlicn, not our globe only, but thi. 
wJ'.olc lyilciig lie fo very diminutive, what 
i - a Iiinguom or a county ? What are a feiv 
lord fill ps, or the fo much admired patrimo- 
nics of thofc who arc filled wealthy ^ When 
I mcalurc them with myowm little pittance, 
they fwell into proud and bloated dlmen- 
fions : but w hen 1 take the univerfe for mv 
llandarcl, Jiow fcanty is their fize, how' eon- 
temptible their figure! they llirin'c into 
pompous nothings. 

§ '1 08. T'/v Character cf^ohy Bdmper, 

Jf is one of the greatcll achxntages ol 
education, that it encouragesan ingenuon. 
fpirit, and cultivates a liberal difpofition 
We do not wonder that a lad who has nCvCi 
beenfent to fchookand whofe faculties have 
been fuffered to ruflat the hall-houre, thoull 
form too clofc nn intimacy with Ins befi 
friends, the groom and the game-kccpei ; 
but it would amaze U3 to fee a boy well 
educated cheiifli this ill placed pride, 01 
being, as it is called, the hold of the com- 
pany. A perfon of this humble ambition 
will be very w'ell content to pay tlie iccl:- 
oning, for the honourof being difiingu'lhrJ 
by the title of the gentleman,’ while In* n 
unwilling to afibciatew ithmcncffarnion,k!l 
they Ihouki be hi'> fupeiiors in rank orlji- 
tune; or with men of parts, Icll l]\'.?y fiio'dd 
ex'cel liim in abilities. Somedmej indc. I 
it happens, tliat a pcrlbn ofgeniuj and lean' 
ing will Itoop to receive the ir.cenfeofmcju 
and illiterate flatterers in a porter-hou . 
and cyder-cellar ; and I remember to e 
heaid of a poet, w'ho was once caught in 
brothel, in the very fadl of reading ins vrrlc' 
to the good old mother, and a circle of in i 
daughters. 

"^I'hcrc are fome few', who have been 
into low company, metely fivun an .lifbc'..’.- 
limi ofiiumour, and, bom a defme offeenyu 
the dirfiler fiicncb of life, ha\ e defeended 10 
rJfoci'ite with die meauefi of the mob, and 
picked their cionics from lanes and alk’> . 

fidn 
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Lhe moft ftriking inflance I know of tliis 
]o.v pafTion for drollery, Toby Bumper, 
a young fellow of family and foitunc, and 
not witiiouttalents, who has taken more than 
ordinary pains to degrade himl’clf; and ij 
now become ahnoft as low a charaifler, as 
any of thofe whom he has chofen for his 
companions. Toby will drink purl in a 
morning, fmoke hL pipe in a night-cellar, 
dive for a dinner, or eat black puddin'js .it 
fartholomcvv-fair, for the humour of the 
thing. He has alfo lludicd, and piadlfes, 
dl the plebeian arts and cxcrcifes, muter 
the bell mailers ; and has dilgrnced himfelf 
with every impolite accompUniment. He 
I'.a^ liad many a fet-to wita L'uckhorfe; and 
has now and then the Jionour of icceiving 
,i fall from the great Broughton liimfejf. 
Nobody is better known among the hack- 
nc’V-coachman, as a bi other whip : at the 
noble game of prifon-bars, he ii a much 
even for the natives of Khex and Chdhire; 
and he is frequently engaged at the Artil- 
Ict^-ground with Faulkner and Dingateat 
cricket; and is himfelf elleemed us good a 
hat as either of the Bennets. Another of 
'foby’s favourite amulements is, to attend 
the executions at 'ryburn ; and it once 
happened, that one of his familiar intimates 
was unfortunately brought thither ; when 
I’oby carried his regard to his dcceafed 
friend fo far, as to get himfelf knocked 
down in endeavouiing to refeue the body 
from the furgeons. 

As Toby alfedsto mimic, in every par- 
ticular, the art and manners of the vulgar, 
he never fails to eniich his converfation 
with their emphatic oaths and exprdlivc 
dialed, which recommends him as .a m;iu 
ol excellent humour and high fun, .among 
the Choice Spirits at Comus’s court, or at 
t’ae meeting of the Sons of found Senje mid 
SmlsfaStioji. He is alfo particularly famous 
lor imgiiig thofe cant fongs, drawn up iii 
the barbarous dialed of lharpers and pick- 
pockets; the humour of which he often 
heightens, by ferewing up his mouth, and 
loll ing about a large quid of tobacco be- 
tween his jaws. Tliefe and other like ac- 
complifliments frequently promote him to 
the chair in thefe facetious focietics. 

Toby has indulged the fame notions of 
humour even in his amours ; and is well- 
Imown to eyery llrcct-waJker from Cheap- 
hde to Charing-erpfs. This has given fe- 
' oral Blocks to his conllituiion, and often 
Involved hirp in prducky ferapes. He has 
been frequently bruifed, beaten and kicked, 
by the bullies of Wapping and ditch ; 


and was or.ee foundly drubbed by afoldior 
foi engaging with histiull. 'Die Inll time 
1 faw him he w'as laid up with two black 
eyes, and a broken p.itc, which he got ir .1 
midnight fki«milh, about a millrcfs in a 
night-ccllar. Connrf r. 

% 109. Caff’S of iuiiio’ud Clara.'-ii'rs. 

I’he vulgar are very apt to criry -fl 
national ch.araders to cxltcnu' ; .T.v.i hiv- 
ing once cllablitlicd it as ;i piinripi-’. that 
any people arc knavllh, or coA.irdU', or 
ignoiant, they will admit of no c'ception, 
but comprehend every irAibidual under 
the fime cliar.ider. Men o\' I'enfe con- 
demn thefe undidlngiuiliing judgiuent^ ; 
though at the fame time tliiw allow, ili.'.t 
each n.ition has a peculi.ir fet of m innei'-, 
and that I'omc particular qualities me moie 
frequently to be met with among (me peo- 
ple than among their neighbouis. 'I’he 
common people in Swit/eiland ha\e iurely 
more probity than thofe ot the i.ime rank ih 
Ireland ; and cveiy piudent m.in wilhfiom 
that circumllancc alone, make a ihnVieiKc 
in the trull which he repoles in enc'a. \Ve 
have rcafon to cxpccl giearer wit and 
gaiety in a Fienclimnn than in .1 Sp.iniard, 
thougn Cervantes wasboiniii Spain. An 
Kngiilliinan will natuially be thoiu»ht teb 
have more wit than a Dane, tliouph Ty- 
cho Brahe wais a native of Dcnm.nk. 

Different reafons are afllgned foi tlmfi* 
national chara^lers, while foine aCLOunlfor 
them fiom moral, and others f om pliyil- 
cal caufes. By moral caufes 1 mean .ill 
circumllanccs which are htted to wmik on 
the mind, as motives or reafons, ami which 
render a peculiar fet of inannei . habitual 
to us. Of this kind arc the nature of the 
government, the revolutions of pulihc af- 
fairs, the plenty or penury Iti v/lduh the 
people live, the fituation of lira n.ition 
with regard to its noglibou* a and Inch 
like ciicumllances. By phyfic.il cuifts, 1 
nic.an thofe qualities of the aii and climate, 
w’hich arc fuppolcd to work infenflk!)' on 
the temper, by altering the tony .iiui iudui 
of the body, and giving a particular com- 
plexion ; which, though reflection and tc:g 
fon m.ay fonictimcs overcome, yet will it 
prevail among the generality of mankind, 
and have an influence (jn their manncis. 

I'hat the charaifler of a nation 2 II very 
m'lch depemd on moial caufes, rnuf be 
evident to the moll fuperlkial obfelV'.r; 
fmcc a n.ition is notiiing but a coukth n of 
indiv Idu.ils, and tlic manners of individuals 
are frcvjucnlly determined b) diefc caufes. 

3 i\ 4 Ai 
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As poverty and hard labpur debafc- the 
minds of the common people, and render 
them unfit for any fcience and ingenious 
profeflion, fo where any government be- 
comes very oppreffive to all its fubjefts, it 
mull have a proportional cfFefV on their 
temper and genius, and mull banilh all the 
liberal arts ^om amongft them. 

The fame principle of moral caufes 
fixes the charaflers of different profcllions, 
and alters even the difpohtion which 
the particular members receive from the 
hand of nature. A foldier and apriellaie 
different charaders in all nations and all 
ages, and this difference is founded on 
circnmllanccs, whofe operation is external 
and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life makes 
foI4icrs lavifli and generous, as well as 
brave ; their idlenefs, as well as the large 
focicties which they form in camps or 
gariifons, inclines them to picufuie and 
gallantry; by their frequent change of 
company they acquire good breeding and 
an opennefs of behaviour ; being employed 
only again (I a public and open enemy, 
they become candid, honed, and iindefign- 
ing: and as they life' more the labour of 
the body than the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtlefs and ignorant. 

’Tis a trite but not altogether a falfe 
maxim, that prieds of all religions are the 
fame ; and though the charaedcr of ihe 
profedion will not in every indance pre- 
vail over the perfonal charader, yet is it 
fure always 10 predominate with the 
greater number. For as chemids obferve, 
that fpirits when raifed to a certain height 
are all the fame, from whatever Materials 
they be extraded ; fo theft* men being ele- 
vated aibove humanity, acquire an uniform 
charader, which is entirely their own, and 
which is in my opinion, generally fpeak- 
ingf not the modamhible that is to be mot 
with in human fociety ; it is in mod points 
oppofite to that of a foldier, .as is the way 
of life from which it is derived. 

Humes E^a\'s» 

§110, . Chafiity an additional Ornament 
to Beauty. 

There is no charm in the female fex, that 
can fupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality 
contemptible ; good-breeding degenerates 
into wantonnefs, and wit into impudence. 
Jt is obferved, that all the virtues are re- 
piefented by both painters and datuaries 


upder female fhapes; but if any one of 
them has a more particular title to that 
fex, it is Modedy. I fhall leave it to the 
divines to guard them againd the oppo- 
fite vice, as they may be overpowered by 
temptations ; it is fufficient for me to have 
warned them againd it, as they may be 
led adray by indind. Speclator, 

§ III. Chajlity a njoluahle Virtue in a 
Man. 

But as I am now talking to the wo: Id 
yet untainted, I will venture to recommend 
chadity as the nobled male qualification. 

It is, methinks, very unreafonable, that 
the difficulty of attaining all other good 
habits, is wh.at makes them honourable; 
but in this cafe, the very attempt is be- 
come very ridiculous : but in fpite of all 
the raillery of the world, truth is dill truth, 
and will have beauties infeparable from it. 

I Ihould, upon this occafion, bring exam- 
ples of heroic chadity, were 1 not afraid 
of having my paper thrown away by the 
modilh part of the town, who go no far- 
ther, at bed, than tlie mere abfence of ill, 
and are contented to be rather irreproach- 
able than praife- worthy. In this particu- 
lar, a gentleman in the court of Cyrus 
reported to his majedy the charms and 
beauty of Panthea; and ended his pane- 
gyric by telling him, that fince he w.is 
at Icifure. he would carry him to vilit her. 
But that prince, who is a very great man 
to this day, anfwcrcd the pimp, becaufc he 
was a man of quality witliout roughnefs, 
and faid, with a fmile, “ If I fhould vifit 
her upon your introdudlion, now I have 
leifure, I don’t know but I might go again 
upon her own invitation when I ought to 
be better employed.” But when I cad 
about all the indances wliich 1 have met 
with in all my reading, J find not one lo 
generous, fo honed, and fo noble, as that 
of jofeph in holy writ. When his mailer 
had truded him fo unrcfeivcdly (to fpeak 
it in the emphatical manner of the ferip- 
ture) lie knew not aught he had, fave 
the bread which he did eat,” he wa- fo 
unhappy as to appear irjcfidibly beautiful 
to his midrefs ; but when this fhamdef. 
woman proceeds to'folicit him, how gal- 
lant is his anfwer ! Behold my mailer 
wotteth not what is with mo in the houfe, 
and hath committed all that he hath to my 
hand; there is none greater in -the houfe 
than I, neither hath ho kept back any 
thing from me but thee, bccalife thou .'^rt 
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bale mind would have made to itfelf for 
committing the evil, wag to this brave 
man the greateft motive for forbearing it* 
that he could -do it with impunity; the 
malice and faKhood of the difappointed 
woman naturally arofe on that occafion* 
and there is but a fliort ftep from tlie 
praftice of virtue to the hatred of it. It 
would therefore be worth ferious confider- 
ation in both fexes, and the matter is of 
importance enough to them, to afk them- 
ftrlves vvhether they would change light- 
UL'fs of heart, indolence of mind, chearful 
meals, untroubled Humbcrs, and gentle 
dilpofuions, for a conftant pruriency which 
Ihuts out all things that are great or in- 
diir'ercut, clouds the imagination with in- 
fenilbility and prejudice to all manner of 
delight, but that which is common to all 
cicatures that extend their fpccies. 

A loofe behaviour, and an inattention 
to every thing that is ferious, flowing from 
fome degree of this petulancy, is obferv- 
ablc in the generality of the youth of both 
lexes in this age. It is the one common 
face of moft public meetings, and breal s 
in upon the fobriety, I will not fay feve- 
rity, that we ought toexercife in churches, 
'fhe pert boys and flippant girls are but 
faint followers of thofe in the lame inclina- 
tions at more advanced years, I know 
not who can Oblige them to mend their 
manners ; all that 1 pretend to, is to enter 
in', protefl, that they are neither fine gen- 
licnien nor line ladies for this behaviour. 
As for the portraitures v^hich I would pro- 
pofe, as the images of agreeable men and 
women, jf they are not imitated or re- 
garded, I can only anfwer, as I remember 
iMr. Dryden did on the like occafion, when 
a young fellow, juft, come from the play 
of Clcomenes, tpld him, in raillery againft 
the continency of his principal charatler, 
if I had been alone with a lady, I Ihould 
not havepafted my time like your Spartan : 

“ That may be,§ ** anlwered the bard with 
'^'cry grave face ; “ but give me leave to 
tell you. Sir, you are no hero.’* 

Guardian» 

§ 1 1 2. The CharaSlers of Gamejlers, 

The whole tribe of gamefters may be 
ranked under two divilions: Every man 
'vho inakes carding, dicing, and betting 
his daily praftice, is either a dupe or a 
•harper ; two charaders equally the ob- 
Jefts of envy and admiration. The dupe 


is generally a perfon of great fortune and 
weak intelledls : 


Who Will n' tcndcily be led by th’ nofo, 

“ AsaiTcsaie.” SHAK>ii*i;vKF» 

He plays, not that he has any delight in 
cards and dice, but becaufe it is the 
fafliion ; and if win 11 or hazard are pro- 
pofed, he will no more refufe to make one 
at the table, than among a fet of hard 
drinkers, he would objeft drinking h!sglars 
in tuin,becau:e he is not dry. 

Tf'liere are lome few inllances of men of 
fenfe, as well a^ family and fortune, who 
have been dupes and bubbles. Such an un- 
accountable itch of play has feized them, 
that they h.ave I'acriftced every thing to it, 
anil have feemed wedded to feven’s the 
main, ant! the oild nick. There is not a 
more melancholy objert than a gentlernaa 
of fenfe thus infatuated. Jr le makes h!m- 
fclfand family a piey to a gang of villains 
more infamous than highwaymen ; and 
perhaps when his ruin is completed, he is 
lad to join with the very fcoundrels that 
eftroyed him, and live upon the fpoil of 
others, whom he can tliavv into the fame 
follies that proved fo fatal to himfelf. 

Here we may take a furvey of the cha- 
racter of a fiurpcr; and that he may have 
no loom to complain of foul play, let us 
begin with his excellencies. You will per- 
haps be ftartled, Mr. Town, when I men- 
tion the excellencies of a Iharper; but a 
gamcller, who makes a decent figure ia 
the world, mull be endued svith many ami- 
able quabties, which would undoubtedly 
appear wifh great luflrc, where they not 
cclipfed by the odious chaiaflcr affixed to 
his tiadc. In order to carry on the com- 
mon bufinefs of his profeflion, he mull be 
a man of quick and lively parts, attended 
with a ftoxcal calmnefs of temper, and a 
conftant prefence of mind. He mull fmile 
at the lofs of thoufands; and is not to be 
difeompofed, though ruin ftares him in the 
face. As he is to live among the great, 
he mull not want politenefs and affability ; 
he muft be fubmiffivc, but not fervile ; he 
mull be mailer of an ingenuous liberal air, 
and have a feeming opennefs of behavi- 
our. 

Thefe muft be the chief accomplifli- 
ments of our hcror but left I fhould be 
accufed of giving too favourable a likc- 
nefs of him, now we have feen his outfide, 
let us take a view of his heart. There 
we (hail find avarice the main fpring that 

moves 
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^Irongly predominant than any other. It 
coaquci.'i c\cn Liil ; and conquers it~ rnou' 
cifedupdly than ar>c. At fi.\ty we look .it 
a fine woman with pjaafure ; but vi'jicn 
t.irJ:, and dice have engichcd oi:r at- 
tention, women and all their charms aiv 
flighted at five-and- twenty. A thorougit 
gamcllcr renounces Venus and Cupid for 
Pliitus and Ames-ace, and owns no nuL 
rrefs of ]iis heart excejit tlic queen of 
trumps. His infatiable avarice can only 
be gratified by hypocri'y; fo that all tliolb 
fpecioiis virtues abeady mentioned, and 
which, if real, might be turned to tiie be- 
nefit of mankind, mull; be diredlcd in a 
gamcller to\\ards the delhui^tion of his 
fellow -creatures. His quick and lively 
parts ferve only to inllruft and afiill him 
iii^hc mod dexterous method of packing 
the cards and cogging the dice; his for- 
titude, which enables him to lofe thousands 
withctic emotion, mud often be prafliltd 
againd the dings and reproaches of Jiis 
confcience, and his liberal dcpoitmcnt and 
adcfled opennefs is a fpccious veil to 
recommend and conceal the blacked vil- 
lainy. 

It is now necedary to take a fccond fur- 
vey of his heart ; and as we have feen its 
vices, let us confider its mifeiies. The 
covetous man, who has no^ fufiicient cou- 
rage or inclination to encre.oie his fortune 
by bets, cards, or dice, but is contented to 
hoard up thoufands by thefts lefs public, 
or by cheats lefs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a date of perpetual rufpicion terror ; 
but the avaricious fears of the gameder 
are infinitely grc.atcr. He is conUanily to 
wear a mafic; and like Monfieur St. Croix, 
ieaJjuitur^ to that famous empoifonneufey Ma- 
dame Biiiiv idler, if his mafk falls olT, he 
runs the Jaw aril *of being fuffocated by the 
f.encli of his ovvn poiions, 1 have feen feme 
examples of this lort not many years ago 
at White’s. I api uncertain wjiether the 
wretclies are dill alive ; but if they arc (Ull 
alive, they brearlte like toads under ground, 
crawling amidd old walls, and paths long 
fince unfrequented. 

But ruppofing tint tre dnrper’s hypo- 
crify rcniaim undeteded, in what a date 
ol mind mule that man be, whole fortune 
depends upon the iufiiicerity of his heart, 
the diiingenuity of his beh.aviour, and the 
i.ille bias of his dice I Wint fenfations 
mud he tuppreh, alun he is obliged to 


the confolation of one virtuous fcntiniem 
or one moral pi incipJe ! How unhappy niu.} 
he be, even in that iituation from ivlucS 
he hopes to reap mod benefit; I ui-a" 
amidli dars, garters, and the various herd, 
of nobility! Their lorJfhips aie nrt.d- 
ways in a liumour for pl^y : tliey clior le t(, 
h4Ugii; they choofe to joke ; in the rr.traa 
wnilc our hero muil: patiently .nv.,a tl.t' 
good hour, .ind mull: not only join in tlk* 
laugh, and applaud the joke, but mud hu- 
moiir eveiy turn and capi Ice to which t^^ ^ 
Iht of fp.oiled chiLben, called bucks of laia- 
lity, .arc liable, furely his brother TKick- 
etL employment, of fauntering on lioid- 
back in the wind and rain till the Re.uinyr 
co.ach padcs through Smaliberry-green, v 
the more eligible, and no lefs honed occu- 
pation. • 

The lharper has alfo frequently the mor- 
tification of bedng thwarted in his defigns. 
Opportunities of fiaud will not for ever 
piefent themfelvcs. The falfe dice cannot 
be condantly produced, nor the p.Kked 
cards always be placed upon the tabic, it 
is then our gameder is in the greated dan- 
ger. But evert then, when he is in the 
power of fortune, and has nothing but mere 
luck and fair play on his fide, he mud dand 
the brunt, and perhaps give away his Lift 
guinea, as cooly as he would lend a noble- 
man a diilling. 

Our hero is now going off the ftage, and 
his catadrophe is very tragical. '1 he next 
news we hear of him is his death, atchieved 
by his own hand, and with his ovvn pidob 
An inqued is bribed, he is buiied at mid- 
night — and forgotten before fun -rile. 

Tlicfe two portraits of a fliarper, where- 
in I have endeavoured to llievv didcrent 
likcncffcs in the fame man, put me in mind 
of an obi print, which 1 reineml'^er at Ox- 
ford, of C.’ount Cuifc.ird. At fird fight lie 
was cvhibiicd in a full-bottomed wig, a 
hat and feather, embroidered deaths, dia- 
mond baitcns, and the full v^ourt drefs ol 
thafe days ; hut by pulling a dring thefolds 
of the paper weie fliifced, the face only 
rem.ained, a new body came forvv ard, and 
Count Guifeard appeared to be a devil. 

' iloiinoijfeur, 

§ U 3. The T A T L E R b Ad vice to hij Sgfcr 
'Jenny ; a good LeJJon for young Ladies. 

My brother Tianquillus being gone out 
of town Ibr fome days, my idler jeupy font 

me 
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^ word fl^e ftiould come and din® with me, 
.'d therefore defired me to have no other 
tcmpany, I took care accordingly, and 
not a littie p\ea(ed to fee her enter the 
room ^'hh a decent and matron-like bcha- 
.;our, which I thought yery much became 
her. 1 faw fhe had a great deal to fay to 
me, and eafily difeovered in her eyes, and 
the air of lier countenance, that ihe had 
jb'indanceof fatisfaflion in her heart, which 
:hc longed to communicate. .However, 1 
was lefolved to let her break into her dif* 
courfe her own way, and reduced her to a 
tlioufand little devices and intimations to 
biinii me to the imention of her hulband, 
hut hnding I was refolved not to name liim, 
I'ne began of her own accord : My huf- 
ban(l,’°fays fhe, “ gives his humble fcrvice 
10 ycu to wlilcli I only anfwered, I 
hope he is well,” and without waiting for 
a leply, fell into other fubjeds. She at lad 
was out of all patience, and faid, with a 
Imile and manner that 1 thought had more 
beautv and fpiiit linn 1 had ever obferved 
LoFoie in her; “ I did not think, brother, 
;ou liad been fo ill-natured. You have 
Kl'u ever fince 1 c^ime in, that I had a 
mind to talk of iny luilharaband you will 
rot be fo kind as to give me an cccafion.” 
•' 1 did not know,” laid I, “ but it might 
be a difagreeable fubjed to vou. You do 
not take me for fo old-fa.h;oned a fellow 
as to think of entertaining a > oung lady 
with the difeourfe ofher hufband. 1 know 
nothing is more acceptJalc than to fpeak 
of one vvho is to be fo ; but to fpeak of one 
V ho is ib — indeed, Jenny, 1 am a better 
bred man than you think me.” She Ihew. 
ed a little diflike to my raillery, and by lier 
bridling ujp, I perceived Ihe expeded to be 
rreateti 'hereafter not as jenny Diflaff, but 
Mrs. Tranquiilus. I was very well pleafed 
with the change in her humour; and«upon 
t liking with her on fcvcral fubjeds, 1 
Could not but fancy that 1 favv a great deal 
el her hulband’s way and manner du her 
rjmaik^, her phrafes, the tone ofher voice, 
and the very air of her countenance. '1 his 
give me an unfpeakablc fathfadion, not 
<j!.ly bt’caufe I had found her a hufband 
from whom Ihe could learn many things 
that w cic laudable, but al(o becaufe I look- 
ed ppon her imitation of him as an infalli- 
ble lign that ihe entirely loved liiin. 'J’hls 
an obfervaiion that 1 never knew fail, 
t lough 1 do not remember that any other 
ba made it. The natural flynel's of her 
ii- V hindered her from teibng me the great- 
'■cTi of her own pafliori but 1 eafily collect- 


ed It from the reprefcnfatlon {lie gave me 
of his « I have every thing in 'rmnnuil. 
lu?, fays fl\e, that I can w iih for and 
en)oy in him (^wbat indeed you told me 
were to be met with in a good huiband) 
the fondnefs of a lover, the tendernefs of 
a parent, and the intimacy of a friend.” 
]t tranfported me to fee her eyes Iwim- 
ming in tears of atiedion when Ihc fpeke. 
“ And is there not, dear filler,” faid I, 
“ more pleafurc in the poflellion of iueh a 
man, than in all the little impertinences of 
balls, ahemblics, and equipage, which it 
coft me fo much pains to marcc you cm- 
temn ?” She anfwered fmiling, “ 'Eiari 
quillus has made me a lincerc convert in a 
few weeks, though I am afraid you could 
not have done it in your whwle life. 'I’o 
tell you truly, 1 have only one fear iiang- 
ing upon me, which is apt 10 glvq me 
trouble in the midil of all mv latistadioiis : 
J am afraid, you mull know, that I lhalJ 
not always make the fame amiable ap- 
pearance in his eyes, that 1 do at prefem. 
You know, brother Bickerllalf, that you 
have the reputation of a conjurer, and if 
you have any one lee ret in your art to make 
your filler always beautiful, I Ihouhl be 
happier than if 1 were millrefs of all the 
worlds you have flievvn me in a llaiiy 
night.” “ Jenny,” faid I, “ without having 
rccourfe to magic, I fhall give you 0,1 r 
plain rule, that will not fail of making you 
always amiable to a man who has fo gieat 
a paflion for you, and is of fo equal ai.d 
realonablc a temper as dVaiiquiliir. ^ — bti- 
dcavour to plc.iie, and you mull jileafe, 
Be always in the fame difpofirion as you 
are when you afk tor thl^ lecret, and you 
make take my woid, you will never wantu; 
an inviolable fidelity, good dmm our, and 
cofnplacency of temper, outlive all tin- 
charms of a fine f.tcf, and malte the dec.o * 
of It invilible.” '/ . 

§ 1 14. 

Thelovcof variefy,<^rcunofity of ftving 
rifw things, which is the lame or at h.iil a 
filler ik — ferns wove into the 

frame of cvciyVonand daughter of Adam; 
we ufually fpeak of it as piie of n.iture's 
levities, tnough planted within us fiir th-' 
folid purpo<esof cuiryiug foraar I l!ie mind 
to frelli enquiry ar.d knov.'cd. e. Ik in us 
of ir, the mind (I fear) uouM du/e k'r 
evcJ over the pielent page ; aaJ w ll cuM 
all of U3 red at cafe with mea oky. is as 
prcfcntnl thcnilclvca in the pariTh or p*0- 
Vii;cc where we fiifl di cw hrea.h. 


It 
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j , ^ Controverfy feldom decently conduiitd^ 

^ >ris no uncommon circumftance in con- 
trnverry,for the parties to engage in all 
he fury of 4ifpwtation> without precifely 
Inftruaing their readers, or truly knowing 
themfelves, the ' particulars about which 
they difler. Hence that frmtlefs parade 
of argument, and thofe oppofite pretences 
to demonftradon, with which moll de- 
bates, on every fabjea, have been infefted. 
Would the contending parties firll be Aire 
of their own meaning, apd then communi- 
cate their fenfe to others in plain terms 
and fimplicity of heart, the face of contro- 
vcrfy would fooh be changed, and real 
knowledge, inftead of imaginary conquell, 
would be the noble reward of literary toil. 

Brovjne's EJfays, 

^ 1 16 . Hovu to plea/e in Converfation. 

None of the defires dilated by vanity is 
more general, or lefs blameable, than that 
of bcihg dilVmguiflicd for the arts of con- 
vcrfatlon. Other accomplilhments may be 
poifelTed without opportunity of exerting 
iiicMTi, or wanted without draigcr that the 
defeft can often be remarked ; but as no 
man can live otherwife than in an hermi- 
tage without hourly pleaiure or vexation, 
f oin the fondnefs or neglcdl of thofe about 
liim, the faculty of giving pleafurc is of 
continual ufe. Few aie more frequently 
nivicd than thofe who have the power of 
lorclng attention wherever they come, 
whole entrance is confidered as a promife 
offclicityi and whofe departure is lament- 
ed, like the recefs of the fun from northern 
(diinates, as a privation of all that enlivens 
Kiacy or infpires gaiety. 

It is apparent that to excellence in this 
valuable' art, feme peculiar qualifications 
are neceflary ; for every man’s experience 
will infoim him, that the pleafure which 
men arc able to give in converfation holds 
no Hated proportion to their knowledge or 
their virtue. Many linJ their way to the 
tables and tlie panics of thofe, whenever 
confider diem asoftheleaft importance in 
any otlier place ; we have all, at one time 
or other, been content to love thofe whom 
We could not cHcem, and been perfuaded to 
tiy the dangerous experiment of admitting 
him for a companion whom we- know to he 
too ignorant for a counfcllor, and too trea- 
cherous for a friend. 

He that would pleafe muft rarely aim at 
fuch excellence as deprefi'es liis hraiers in 
their own opinion, or <lcbars them from lha 
S 


hope of contributing reciprocally to the 
entertainment of the company. Merri- 
ment extorted by Arllies of imagination, 
fprightlinefs of lemark, or quicknefsof re- 
ply, is too often what the Latins call, the 
Sardinian laughter, a dillortion of face 
without gladncfs of heart. 

For this reafon no ftilc of converfation is 
more extcnfivcly acceptable than the nar- 
rative. He who has ftored his memory 
with flight anecdotes, private incidents, and 
perfonal peculiarities, feldom fails to find 
his audience 'favourable. ^Imoll every 
man liftens with cagepefs to extemporary 
hiftory ; for almofl every man has feme 
real or imaginary connexion with a cele- 
brated charader, foine dcfirc to advance 
or oppofe a riling name. Vanity often co- 
operates with cuiiolity. He that is a hearer 
in one place, qualifies himfclf to become a 
fpcaker in another ; for though he c.innoi 
comprehend d fciics of arguuieiu, or iianf 
port the volatile fpirit of wit without eva- 
poration, yet he thinks liimfelf able to 
treafure up the various incidents of a llory. 
and plcafcs his hopes with the informa- 
tion which he fhall give to Ibme inferior 
focicty. ' 

Narratives are for the moil part heard 
without envy, bccaufe they aie not lup- 
pofed to imply any intclUHual qualitic-. 
above the common rate. To he ac'.juaint- 
cd with hti. not yet echoed by plebeian 
mouths, may happen to one man as well 
as to another, and to relate them wlieii 
they are known, has in appearance lb veiy 
little difficulty, that every one concludes 
himfclf equal to the talk. . 

^ j ly, ‘Various Faults in Converfutton 

and Behaviour pointed out. 

T fliall not attempt to lav down any par- 
ticular rules for converfation, but rather 
point out fuch faults in diicourlc and be- 
haviour, as rendu tlie company of half 
mankind rather tedious than amufmg. Jt 
is in vain, indeed, to look lor convcrhiiion, 
wlierc we miglit expect to find it in the 
greatefl p:-rreaioii, an;ong perfons ol 
Aifhion: thcic it i alrmffi annihilated by 
univerfal card-playing; inloinuch that I 
have hcaid it go. a. a re.ilon, why it is 
impofliblc for out prclcnt writers to luc- 
cced in the dialogue cf genteel comedy, 
that our people of quality icarcc ever meet 
but to game. AH their difcoarfe turns 
upon the- odd trick and the lour honours : 
and it 'is no lefs a maxim '.wth the votaries 
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ofivhlH than with thofe of Bacchus, that 
talking fpoils company. 

Every one endeavours to make himfelf 
as agreeable to fociety as he can ; but it 
often happens, that thofe who moll aim at 
ihining in converfation, over- (hoot their 
mark. Though a man fucceeds, he fhould 
not (as is frequently the cafe) engrofs the 
whole trdk lo himfelf; for that deftroys 
the very effence of converfation* which is 
talking together. We ihould try to keep 
tip converlation like a ball bandied to and 
fro from one to the other, rather than feize 
it all to ourfelves, and drive it before us 
like a foot-ball. We fhould likewife be 
cautious to adapt the matter of our dif- 
courfc to our company; and not talk Greek 
before ladies, or of the lall new furbelow 
to a meeting of country jufliccs. 

ilut nolhing throws a more ridiculous 
nirover our whole converfation, than cer- 
tain neculiaiides, eafily acquired, but very 
(lillicultly conquered and difearded. In 
order to difpl.iy thefe abfurdiiies in a truer 
Jiglit, il is iny prefent purpofe to enume- 
latc luch ot them, ns are inoft commonly 
to be met vvich ; and firR to take notice of 
thofe biiifoons in fociety, the Attitudina- 
rians an 1 Faec-makers. Thefe accompany 
cveiy word v.'ifh a peculiar grimace or 
geliurc : they ah'ent with a firug, and con- 
tiadid with a twiihng of tiic neck: arc 
angry by a wtv mouth, and pleafed in a 
caper of a minuct-llep. 'Fhey -may be con- 
fideied as Ipcaking harlequin^ ; and their 
lules of eloquence aie talteii fiomth'c pof- 
ime-mailcr. 'Jdiclc Ihculd be condemned 
to converfe only in dumb-ihew with their 
own perions in the looking-glafi ; as wcdl 
as tlie Sinirkers and Sinilcr^, who fo pret- 
tily fet oft' tlieir faces, together with their 
words, by a ^'ro/ bctw'ccn a grin 

and. a dimple. \v ihh thefe we mav Inke- 
wile rank the nfl'eCied tiihe of Mimics, 
wh.o are conilan.tly t; i.ing ofi tJic peculiar 
tone of \ oicc orgclhne of their acquaint- 
ance; though ilicy nre fuch wretched iini- 
tatojs, that (like bad painters) thev are 
frequently forced to w rite the name under 
the pl<^luic, before we can difeover any 
likenefs. 

Next to thofe, wdioA* elocution is ab- 
forbed in adu;p, and who conxerfc chiefly 
wit*h their av’as and lei’ll, we mny confider 
the profefed Mpcakcis, And'fird, the 
cmphaiic.il ; who l'que{-/e, and prof-, and 
r.'^m down every f}dlabh; with e^ccfl’.exe- 
hcinenoe and ereigy. Tiicfc orators arc 
remarkable for then di'.InvA cJociuiou and 


tOTce*of cxprcfTion : they dwell on th° i-y.. 
portant particles c / and the 

Scant conj undive which they itx'ln 

to hawk up, with much difHculty,. out of 
their own throats, and to cram them, vsith 
no lefs pain, into the cars of their auditors. 
Thefe fhould be fuffered only to fy rip. &c 
(as it were) the ears ofa deaf man, throimii 
an hearing-trumpet : though I muft con- 
fefs, that I am equally offended with the* 
Whifperers or Low Speakers, who feem to 
fancy all their acquaintance deaf, and come 
up fo clofe to you, that they may be fiid 
to meafure nofes with you, and frequent- 
ly overcome you with the full exhalations 
of a iHnking breath. I would have thefe 
oracular gentry obliged to talk at a dif- 
tance through a fpeaking-trumpet, or ap- 
ply their lips to the walls of a whifpeiijjg 
gallery, I'he Wits, who will not coude- 
feend to utter any thing but rnoty and 
the Whililci s or T une-hummers, who never 
articulate at all, may be joined very agree- 
ably together in concert; and to thefe tink- 
ling cymbals I would alfo add the found- 
ing brafs, the Bawlcr, who enquires after 
your health with the bellowing of a toua- 
cricr. 

The Tatlers, whofe pliable pipes nre 
admirably adapted to the foft parts of 
converfation,” and fweetly « prattling out 
of filhion,” make very pretty mufic from 
a beautiful flee and a female tongue ; but 
from a rough manly voice and coarfe fe.:- 
tpres, more nonfenfe is as liarfii and diltb- 
nant as a jig from a J\urdy-gurdy. d'he 
Swearers 1 have fpoken of in a former pa- 
per ; but tlie Ilalf-lw'carers, who fplit, and 
mince, and fritter their oaths into 
budf ad'‘s fjhy and demme ; the Gothic 
humbuggers, and liiofe wlio nick-name 
God’s cieatures,” and call a man a cab- 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd h<h. 
and an unaccountable tmjkin, fliould uc' ct 
come into company without an interpretc. 
But I will not tire my reader’s patience b) 
pointing out all the pefls of converfaiimi ; 
nor dwell particului I) on the Scnfibles,\vho 
pronounce dogmatically on the molt tr:vi-il 
points, and fpeak in fciucnccs ; the Wen- 
dcrers, V. ho ar« always wondering what 
o’clock it is, or wondering xxhether it will 
rain or no, Of wondering wiicn the moon 
clianges ; the I’hiafeologifls, who cxplm’^ 
a thing by all ihaty or ciuer into particu- 
lars with this and that and d ether ; and 
1-1 it. y, the Silent Men, who fccin afraid et 
epening their mouihs, left they Ihonli 

circh rnld- ttnr? lOvr .-1. ^ ^ 
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ceptof the gDfpel, by letting their conver- 
j>uon be o‘..ly yea yea, and nay nay. 

The rational inteixcurfe kept up by con- 
vcrfation, U one of our principal diiUnc- 
uons fiom brutes. We Ihould therefore 
endeavour to turn this peculiar talent to 
cur advantage, and confider the organs of 
Ipccch as the inftrunicnts of undeiilaruding : 
we (houM be very careful not to uie them 
.]s the weapons of vice, or tools of folly, 
.ind do our urmoil to unlearn any trivial or 
ridiculous hibics, which tend to Icflen the 
\.due of fuch an ineilimablc prerogative, 
jr is, indeed, imagined by fomc philpfo- 
p.K’is, clvat even birds and beads (though 
without the power of articulation) perfedi- 
!v underdand one another by the founds 
they utter; and that dogs, cats, Ac. have 
uch a particular language to thcnifclves, 
Lh? uiliercnt n^ltion^. 'Thns it miy be 
luppolcd, that the nightingales of JigV 
ih.ve as fi'te an ear for their o.vn native 
\.iK)d-note 6 , as any dgnor or figno.a lor 
.ri Italian air; that the boan of Wejlpha- 
liu gruntle as exptcirively through the n<de 
”>1 the inhabitants in Higdi-Gerrnari ; and 
tiirit the flogs in the dykes of Holland 
*.rual-: as intelligibly as the natives jabber 
their l#ow-l)utch. However this may bn, 
u e may conlider thofe, whofe tongue-. Inird' 
l\ Idem to be under the iniluence of leafon, 
.md do not keep up the proper converU- 
iiua of human creatures, as imitating the 
f.ngungc of dilferent animals. 'J'lius, for 
Jnllance, the afunity between chattel ers 
Jtiij monkeys, and pratcr^and parrots, i'. to ) 

\ ious not to occur at once : Cyrmiters auvi 
giiAvlcrs may bejudly compared ^o hog;., 
'^nariers nrecurs, thatcontiniially fhewtheir 
• ‘-tij but never bite; and the Ipithrc pvf- 
i.nnate are a fort of wild cats, that will not 
f n ilioking, but will purr wlicn they are 
1 Celled. Comp’aincrs ari fcrcech-ovvls ; 
and llory-tcl/ci.^. always repeating the lame 
dull note, arc cuckoos. Poets tliat prick 
yp their cais at their own iiillcous braying, 
no better tlvin .life-.; (Jiitics in gcncial 
•^re venomouj ferperits, taut delight in 
filling; and fume of them, wh<; fiave got 
fv heait a few technical tcim^ witliout 
h '.'..ving their meaning, arc no other tlian 
ta?gpie;, C>-j,-$noij]eur. 

^ a Citizen ^ s Cbuntrj Ucufc Jcjlriheii. 

Sir, 

I remember to hare dzen a little Frcnrh 
rovel, giving an account of a citi/en of 
kaii. 111 thing an cxcurfon in'O the coun- 
'•/• He imagines about to uA- 


dertake a long voyage to fomc drangc ix- 
gion, where the natives were as dilferent 
from the inhabitants of his own city as the 
molt diftant nations. He accordingly takes 
boat, and is landed at a village about a 
league fiom the capital. When he is let 
on Ihorr, he is amazed to (.j llic people 
fpcak the fame l.itiguagc, wear the f.ifnc 
drcls, and ufe the lame culloms with him- 
fclf. He, who had Ipent ,ill ins life within 
the liglitof Pont Neuf, l.'oked upon every 
one that livxd out of Paiis as a foreigner; 
and though the iitmolf extent ol ins twivels 
was not three miles, he was ns much !ur- 
prized, as he would have been to ,rv:ct w nh 
a colony of Frenchmen on t ie 'IVria in- 
cognita. 

In vour late parer on lire umurom nts ('f 
SunJ.iv, vou have let foilh in w ii it 4^ in- 
ner oui ciu/cns pafs l-h’t d.iy, whi'. I; moll; 
oi' tii'.m devote to the country; but I wHli 
yor Ind been moie particiil ii in y^urde. 
llriptions of tliofe ciegant lural in.inlion 
which at once flvcw the opnh iit-c and tiie 
taile of out piincipal nruclnm mechanic , 
and 'niiricirs. 

I went laft Sunday, in coirpliance with t 
moll prelfing invltaunn fona a. 1 . tend, to 
fpend the whole d ly w-ith him .it one of 
thefe little feats, vviiich he had fitted out 
for his retnemeni once a week from Inifi- 
nefs. Jt is plealantly fitu.ated about tin ee 
miles from London, on the fideol apubne 
road, from wliicli it is fepar.ited by a dt}’^ 
uitcli, over whicli is a little bridge, confid- 
ing of tvv'O narrow phnks, leuli’Vg to tiie 
lioufe. From tiie l()wcr part of tlie lionie 
there no proipeci ; but fiom the g.ar; t., 
indeed, one may fee two men ]. ringing m 
chains on iv-Minington-cominon, with adil 
taiu view of St. Paul’s cup )la cavclo]-)ed 
in a cloud of fmolce. 1 fet oat in tac ino; i*- 
ing wlthmy filmd’s book-keeper, w ho w .s 
my guide.* When 1 cumc to the ihoi-fe, I 
found rny ft lend in a black velvet can ilt- 
liag at the door Irnoki g : he vsea onv’d 
me into t!ie c ninti/; and after Jiivnug 
rr\ad« :ne ohlcive tiie luraprre oa mv 1 ; 1 . 
and tkr Goff, a Sheaf on in/.”; n , i' e et^i. - 
duCud me into hi. Jiou-e, w 'C j ^ 1 wa^' n • 
ceive I by his lady, vvl.o iiyi ie a Uioul md 
apol' gi-. for being catched 111 iucli.t c.illi.i- 

bille." 

The hail (for fo I wm- n'''nht tuc'ili it) 
had i:s white vnuI! :..I:noil in i bvwi ca.i'cas 
collection of, prists and p^iinmi . G;( (j’ic 

lide was a bt ;c map of in ’j yx , a p'''"i 
and e! woiiion or the (Vl.nH'v . ii*'a^ w it/i 
r.:r.d kidr vie.. . G th' y. ” AMiu -> 
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and halls ; on the other, was the Death of 
the Stag, finely coloured by Mr. Overton : 
clofe by the parlour-door there hung a pair 
of flag’s horns ; over which there was laid 
acrofs a red roccelo, and an jtmber-headed 
cane. Over the chimney-piece was my 
fiend’s pidr,e, who was drawn bolt up- 
right in a full-bottomed perriwig, a laced 
cravat with the fringed ends appearing 
through a button-hole, a fnufF-coloured 
velvet coat with gold buttons, a red velvet 
waillcoat trimmed with ^^old, one hand 
lluek ip the bol'om [of his fliirt, and the 
other holding out. a letter with this fuper- 
feription; “To Mr.—, common-coun- 
cil-man of Farringdon-ward without.” 
My eyes were then direfted to another 
figure in a fcarlet goivn, who I was inform- 
ed was my friend’s wife’s great great uncle, 
and had been flieiiff and knighted in the 
reign of king James the Fir(l. Madam her- 
felf filled up a panncl on the oppofite fiuc, 
in the habit of a fhepherdefs, find ling to 
a nofegay, and broking a ram with gilt 
horns. 

I was then invited by my friend to fee 
what he has pleafed to call his garden, 
which was nothing more than a yard about 
thirty feet in length, and contained about 
a dozen little pots ranged on each fide with 
lilies and coxcombs, fupported by fomcold 
laths painted green, with bowls of tobacco- 
pipes on their tops. At the end of this 
garden he bade me take notice of a little 
i'quarc building furrounded with hlleroy, 
which he .told me an alderman of great 
lade had turned into a temple, by ereding 
Ibme battlements and fpires of painted 
wood on the front of it : but concluded 
with a hint, that I might retire to it upon 
occafion. 

As the riches of a country are vlfible in 
the number of its inhabitants, and the ele- 
gance of their dwellings, we may venture 
to fay that tlie prefent date of England is 
very flourilhing and profperous ; and if 
our tade for building encreafes witli our 
opulence, for the next century, we lhall be 
.able to bond of finer countrv-feats belong- 
ing toourfhopkeepers, artificers, and other 
plebeians, than the mod pompous deferip- 
tions of Italy or Greece have ever record- 
ed. We read, it is true, of country-feats 
belonging to Pliny, Hortcnfius, Eucullus, 
and other Romans, They were patrici ms 
of great rank and fortune: there can there- 
fore be no doubt of the excellence of their 
villas. But who has ever read of a Chinefe- 
brldge belonging to an Attic talIow-cha;i J- 


ler, or a Roman padry-cook ? Or could 
any of their Ihoe-makers or taylors boail 
a villa with his tin cafeades, paper lUtues 
and Gothic root-houfes ! Upon the above 
principles we may exped, that poderitv 
will perhaps fee a cheefemonger’s apia~ 
rium at Brentford, a poulterer’s thenotn- 
phiiim at Chifwick, and an ornithon in a 
filhmonger’s garden at Putney. 

Connoi/Jeur, 

§ 1 1 9 Humorous Scene hetnueen ‘ D e x n i - 
the Critic (fat trie ally reprefinted 
Swift as mad ) and the Dodor, 

Scene Dennis’/ Garret, 

Dennis, Doctor, Nurse, Lintot 
the Bookfeller , and another Author. 

Dennis. \Looking <vjife, and bringing evt 
his nMords flotvly and formally.'^ 

Beware, Dodor, that it fare not with 
you as it dM with your predcccdbr, the fi- 
mous Hippocrates, wliom the mldakcn ci- 
tizens of Abdetafent for, in this very man- 
ner, to cure tliS philofopher Democritus. 
He returned full of admiration at the v, is 
dom of the perfon whom he had fuppolul 
a lunatic. Behold, Dodor, it was thus 
that Aridotle himfclf, and all the great an- 
cients, fpent their days and nights wrapped 
up in criticifm, and befet all round with 
their own writings. As for me, be afiuied, 
I have no difeafe befides a fwelling in my 
legs, of which I fay nothing, fince your art 
may farther certify you. 

Doidof, Pray, Sir, how did you contract 
this fwelling ? 

Dennis, By criticifm^ 

Do^or, By criticifm! that’s a- dificiH' 
per I have never heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death, Sir I a dillemper! h 
is no dilfemper; but a noble art. I ha\- 
fat fourteen hours a day at it: and are 
you a dodor, and don’t know that thcre’i 
a communication between the brain and 
the legs? 

Doctor, What made you ht fo many 
hours. Sir ? 

Dennis, Cato, Sir. 

Dottor, Sir, I fpealc of your dillemper. 
What gave you this tumour? 

Deunis, Cato, Cato, Cato 
Kur/e, For God’s fake, Dodor, nam? 
not this evil fpirit; it is the whole caufcui 

lie pubiiiheU remarks on C.vt i, uitl.c ^ 
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:,i. madners. Alas! poor mafter will have 
Ills lits again. \_AltnoJl crying. 

Ln'iot. Fits ! with a pox ! a man may 
v,j! h.ivc fits and fvvelled legs, that fits 
u;iung fourteen hours in a day. The 
Remarks, the Remarks, have brought all 
H*; complaints upon him. 

PoJor. 'Fhe Remarks ! what are they? 
P‘nii:s. Death! ha\'e you never read 
j \ Remarks ? I’ll be hang’d if this nig- 
bookfellcr has adveiiifed the b^o'k 
. ,, 11 lliould have been. 

Not advcrtifc it, quotii’a ! pox ! 

I 1 avcdaid out pounds after pounds in ad- 
'.i:i(ing, Tiicre has been as much done 
'(It the book as could be done for any book 
at Liu illcndoni. 

Po hr. We liad better not talk of bo(>ks, 
'^u, I ain afiaid they are the fuel that feed 
li. delirium. Mention books no more. 

■ 1 defire a word in private with this 

-.at'eman. — 1 fuppofe. Sir, ) ou are his 
■yotkeeai y. 

U Sir, I am his friend. 

Dehor, I doubt it not. What regimen 
!;ave you obferved lince he has been under 
) 0 Mrcarc? You remember, I fuppofe, the 
jalLigc in Cclfus, which fays, if the pa- 
‘uy.it on the third day have an interval, 
kiipcnd the medicaments at night.” 


9-9 

lod? O deflruaion! perdition! curfed 
opeia. confounded opera * ! as poetry 
once laifed critics, fo, when poetiy fails, 
criuc:> are ovei turned, and the world is 
no more. 

Dohor He raves, he raves. He muft 
be pinioned, he mull be llrait-waiflctated, 
tint he m iv do no mill hief. 

Dennis. 
death ! 

Doelcr. 


O I am lick ! 1 am fick to 


veiy good 
(fays^he 
//Vcc Lirivn. 


t fumigations be ufed to conoborate t/ie 


I hope you have upon no accviunt 
1 1 emoted llernutation by hellebore. 

LU/^ bir, you miilake the mattei 
LJ’Uu 

^ D’ulcr. What ! an apothecary toil a 
phyiician hemillakcs ! yon pietend todil- 
! ate my prcTcrlption ! ID'cirmaiopcLi ci>i~ 
Medteus folus pra/crtcat. Et’m.i- 
y-ee iiim, I fay, tills vciy evening, u,ii!c 
'C n relieved by an interval. 

Dennis. Death, Sir, do you t.ikc my 
' i^Tid for an anothccary! a man of g' nius 
and learning fur an apothecary ! Know, 
that this gentleman prof ffes, like my- 
the two I oblcil fciences in tne uiiu erle, 
C'UKifm and poetry. By tlic iinmoitr.h, 
himlelf is author of three whole paia- 
yi^aphs in my Remarks, had a Imnd in i:. v 
Public Spirit, ard affifled me in my delci ip- 
Lea of the furies and infLinal legions in 
tny Appius. 

l^-ntot. He is an author. You mldaltc 
tae gcntlem in, Dodo/. He has b/mi an 
‘‘Uriior thele twenty yeais, to his bookicl- 
br’s knowledge, if to no one’s clfe. 

Dennis. Is all the town in a combi na- 
bon ? fhall poetry fall to the ground ? mult 
our reputation iu foreign countries be gultc 


1 li It IS a gooil fvinptoin, a 
fyniptmii. 1 o be fkk lo deatii 
uu.d M-ii th otv) IS Svnipt.mu 
Y/Jicn .1 pa. lent is (ciilible of 
has pain he is haIRcu.ed. I’r.iy, Sii, of 
what arc you lick ? 

Dennis. Of every thing. Of eve 17 
thing. 1 am lick of the lemiments, of ihc 
didion, of the prorafis, (d the epitali-, aiul 
the catafliophe. — Ah's! foi the loll di.mia ! 
thcvii.’.ni.i is no more! 

A/g/<. If you want a diam, Sir, ! v. II 
bring you a couple ol penn'oiilis ufgm in 
a minute. Mi. jdutot ii.is diaiik the Kill 
of the noggin. 

Aa'v/u O fcand.dous want' O lluinie- 
ful omiffion ! By all the iminuiials h le 1 . 
not the fhadow of a p i npn tui ! no ch.uu* . 
of fortune in the tragmh- ! 

P\nfe. Fr.iy, Sir, don’t be uiieafv a! out 
clLii'ge. (jjve lie t)a fixiuaicu, ami ril 
get \oa chMp; luuuc luitely at the g/iU 
iho •• n • ct u . 

^yV./w. URi 
Hi^ V im I e;i ;c . 

I 1 1 . j d'ltor, .. — 

A/.,,/, 1 

L -.'ot. i’l.iguc ('ll the man! I am afia'd 
lie i'. .edlv mad. Ami if he lie, who the 
dc. il V. ill buy the R'-marks : i\ 
ing l>< • ! e.Mi\ he ha I been helli-t, lathcr 
ih '1 ] hid med lied uih ni P. huks. 

}}' m; . lie nuiit u'e the co'd iMth, and 
b'cunptd on tae he/.d. d lie Rnrpt ms 

isem di -'oct.Lto. i\\' 


' pe ice, y/'od w ranan. 
\ . a mull c ill fill ].' !p. 
- h(d i iUjU, j)i ly. [ yi ; / > 


a cc. 
1 ui,. 


leJg 

ii,.ifi 

mil 

i.ii 
i iin 

j 


nn -.i-d 
'MUU. fit lo 
is lul h h 
■ah ( Pue.m vjO: \ 
. I idea > e'.t <d 
.jic the patK 
ct iin'..^lf 
C.iiiiU 


I' .1 .,m laat 3 > ! 

1 e( iv e i! , taa 
i.; totally c /i m 

p ,i..aniiJr 
t to a coiig-t tea', h 


ot of 
I Ull 

< d.” 

in- 

a-d 


the 


(band of'! unhand me, 
•cu.s ! [7'/'' Dceier, the A'ey!!, uiin‘ 

7 cut oj // c ronn in u hn, t y, on ^ 
’ \vn tie ifort c! lii'ies oU {cyitinr, I 
mlatea 


man, whole kibours arc calcuLa 

I'tc a tie Ilf- top)f)vc, til 

• ti,u i : e i. an (.j'sra. 

to 


^ Ih 

f I-' a! g.-iit I .<^eeci 
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to biitig the town to reafon, mad? Is the 
man, w'ao fettles poetiyon the bafis of an* 
tiqiiiiy, mad ? See Longinus in my right 
1) ijid, and Ariflotle in my left ! \Calls ^ler 
ihc Dollar, the Boo^/cllcry mid the Nurfeyjrcm 
the top of the J}airs.'\ I am the only man 
among the modems, that fupports the ve- 
nerable ancients. And am 1 to be aifaf- 
finatcd? Shall a bookfeller, who has lived 
upon my labours, take av^ay that life to 
uhich he owes his fuppori? [^Gocs into his 
garret y andjhuts the dnor.'\ 

§ 120 . 7 he t-LVG Lees. 

On a fine morning in May, two bees fet 
forward in qiied nf honey ; the one wife 
and temperate, the otlier caielcfs and ex- 
travagant. d'hey foon arrived at a garden 
enriched with aromatic herbs, tire molt 
fragrant flowers, and the moil deiicicHis 
fruits. Tlrey regaled themfeh es for a 
time on the various dainties that were 
fpiead before them : the one loading Iris 
thigh at intervals with provifions foV the 
liive again It the dillant wint -r ; the other 
revelling in fweets, without regard to any 
thing l>ut his prclent giaatiiitation. At 
length they found a wide-mouthed piii.r], 
that hung beneath the bough of a ])Cvacii- 
trec, filled \vdtli honey ready tempered, and 
expofed to their tafle in tire moll alluring 
manner. The thoirghdefs epicure, fpite 
ot all Iris fi ’.end’s reniondrances, plunoed 
iieadlong into the vc/lel, lefolvin'; to in- 
dulge liimfclf in nil the plcafmcs'of fen- 
fu.ality, 'The philofophci’, on the other 
liand, lipped a little with caution ; but be- 
ing fufpicious of danger, flew olF to fruits 
and flowers; where, by the moderation of 
iris meals, he improved liis relilh for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, 
however, he called upon his friend, to en- 
quire vvhetlier lie M ould return to the hive; 
but found him furfeited in fv. eci., whicli 
he was as unable to leave, as to enjoy. 
Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in 
feet, and his whole liame tot<.JIv enervated, 
he was but jud able to bid his friend adieu, 
and to lament with Ids lated bicarlr, that, 
lliough a tallc of plcafure iniglit quicken 
the rdilh of life, an unrcilrained indul- 
gence L inev'kable delhmdion. 

§ I 2 1 . PI enfant Scene cf Anger, and the 
D if appointment of it, 

7'Jicre came into a bookfeller’s /hop a 
very learned man, with an creA folcmn 
air ; who, though a perfen of great parts 
otiicrwifc, is flow in underflanding a.iy 


thing which makes againfl hirnfelf. Aty.r 
he had turned over many volumes, Li 1 p,. 
feller to him — Sir, you know T h r , 
afeed \oii to fend me back the fi’d lokufc 
of F'ench fermons 1 formerly lent \oa 
Sir, faid the chapman, I have often lofAu! 
for it, bat cannot find it : it is cc;\ , 
loll; ;ind I know not to whoni I Icui ;r. 1 : 
is fo many year's ago. Thei% St, 
the other volLinie; I’ll fend you horn ■ 
and pieafe to pay for beth. Mv bie i, 
replied he, can’ll: thou be fo fenfekf, e, 1 ^ 
to know, tliat one vdliimc i-, as impe. 
in my iibiaiy, as in your Ihop r Yes, , 
but it is you Iiavc loll tlie fiill volume ; -ii 
to be fiiort, Iwill l',e paid. Sir, ai'lo". 
tJ'c chapman, )Oli area young man ; ’ . 
boc.k is loll; and learn, by tiils littf. 1.,’ . 
to bear much greater ndvciliii ■, nff) 
you mull expefi: to meet with. Ye , >.* 
I’ll bear wlien 1 mull; but 1 have net Iwl! 
now, for I fay you liavc it, and llirlj ;m', 
me. Friend, you giow war rn : I tell voi., 
tlic book is loll ; and I foi'efee, in v ' 
cou I fc even ofap^ofpciuu:. life, that > 01: 1 
meet aOirclions to na.kc you mad, rl’ 
cannot bear lliis tiille. Sir-, tlic'c i', i ; 
this calc, no need of bcai'ing, for you haw 
tlie book. T fay, Sir, 1 iiave not 
book ; hut your pafiion will not let ;>'0i! hi. : 
enough to be informed that T have it in t. 
I, earn rcilgnation betimes to the diiloL 
of this life ; nay, do not fret and faj-ra’ ; 1 
ij my duty to tell you tf.at you .tv. o! . 
impatient fpirit; and an impatient fpiti. 1 
never without woe. Was ever any tiring 
like this ? — Yes, Sir, thCiC have been ninny 
things like this. The loL is but a tnik; 
but your temper is wanton, and incap. 'bl^ 
of the lead pain; therefore, let meaclvrk 
you, be patient : the book is loft, but Jt-* 
not you, for that rcafon, lofc yourfelf. 

SpeLc to . 

§ 122 . Falftafs Encomiums on Si'ih. 

A good iherris-fack hath a two-fold ope- 
raiion in it — It afeends me into tlicbr.un- 
dii’sme, there, all the foolifti, dull, and 
ctudy \apours which en\iron it; makes it 
nppreiienftvc, quick, inventive; full of nim- 
ble, fiery, and deJcdlable lliapcs, which 
deli', cied over to the voice, the tongue, 
\vliich is the birth, becomes exccdlent wit, 
— 'idle feeond property of your excellent 
fliciris, is, thow.irming of the blood ; whmh 
befor e, cold and fettled, left the liver w'liite 
and pale, which is the badge of pufiHani- 
mity and cowardice. But the fln-rris warms 
it, and makes its courfe from the inwards 

to 
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..t’.J extreme. It illamiratetli the 

! wihcli, ns a beacon, />! .ms vvai nlng to 
'•’ V'e roll of this little kingJom, man, to 
r.ii. nial, then, the vital commoncis, and 
'a'ul petty fpirits, niudcr me all to their 
tlic heart; who, great, and puffed 
in with this retinue, doth any deed of coii- 
j-'pe—and tJiis valour comes of llicnis. 

i’t Vit (hill in the weapon is nothing with- 
( .i lack, for that fets it awork ; and learn- 
..^a mere hoard of gold kept by a devil, 
tCfick commences it, and fets it in adl 
J ufe. Hereof comes it tli it Prince 
ll. iy Is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
. ‘aii .'lly inlierit of his father he hath, like 
1 >. ilei ilc, and biic land, manured, hnf- 
i iMaed, and tilled, with drinking good, 
J yood doic of fertile flicrris. — If 1 had 
^ dioLifand fons, the firh liuman principle 
1 would teach tlicm, fhould be — To Ibr- 
I'l 'ir thin potations, and to addnft tiiem- 
iJwi to fack. Shalrfpcarc, 

vS 123. Hotfpur reading a Letter, 

L at, for mine own pait, my lo d, I 
‘ undd be well contented! to be thcie, hi 
iJoeA of the love I bear youi h'^”f*.” 
—He could be contented to be ilieic! 
'A ]i\ is lie not then? — In refped of the 
|>AA ho bears our houfe 1 He fhews in ti'is, 
"■ lows his own bam better than he loves 
iciht;ure. Let me fee fome moic, “The 
• purpofe you undertake is dangerous.” 
—W'ny, that^s certain : his dangei )n to 
t he cl cold, to deep, to drink : but 1 tell 
^ull, my lord fool, out of this nettle dan- 
gr , we pluck this flower fafety. “ i'iic 
*' jnirpole you undertake is dangcious; 

“ l ie friends you have named, uncciiain; 

the time itfelf, unlbrtcd ; and your wJiole 
‘‘ plot too light, for the count rpoilc- off) 

“ preat an oppofition,” — bay you fo, lay 
^ u fo ? I fay unto you again, you are a 
ih illow cowardly hind, and you lie Wh it 
« Inckbrain is lliis ! Our plot !■> a good 
P ot as ever was laid ; our fiir nds ti U',* and 
conllant; a good plot, good Ihmnds, and 
IliII of expedation; a; cvxdlent plot, 
^^ry good friends. What a fio.dy-fpuitcd 
this is! Why, my lo: i of Yor,- 
f'Aiirncnds the plot, and t! : g'ni-iral coarfe 
tne adlion. By this l and, il I weie 
now be this rafcal, 1 could biain l,im wldi 
^3 lady’s fan. Is there not rny fathei, 
uncle, andmyftif; lord iadirumd Mor- 
hnicr, my lord of Yorlc, and Owen Cilen- 
dowur Is there not, behde", the Dou- 
S’ns ? Have I not all th* Ir letters, to 
^eet me iaaims by the ninth of the next 


month? ar.d aie t’wie rot friiin of t 'em 
fet forward abeddy ? \\ ii.u a Pagm nd- 

cal is tiiiA an i nahl ' — Hi! \o'a lhall 
fee now, in \ m f. e. .its of hci and C(dd 
heart, will fie to the j ing, and lav open ail 
our proceednurs. c) 1 I couhi divld ‘ up - 
fell, and go to beffeis, to. nio\ing ludi a 
dilh of 1! n'ni.ed n'l'h v.i'u lo hoiunit- 
ablc .in .u'ti di — 1 In-y, 1 im I k't Iilm ted 
the king. Wc aie ptcy iied, I will fet 
forward to-iii jit. IhJ, 


§ inp. SdJ 7 ;r re llc'rur. 

O'AC Ikavcii a dc.idi! ’d'is not due 
yet; aiul 1 would be lotii to pay him be- 
foie Ids d IV. \\ h.it need I be lo foiw.ud 
with him that calls not on me? — Wed, 
no nialtei, honour piiek'; me on. [let 
ho\v il lionou! puhk me ofi'w’''M ! conn 
on? how then? Can hoin ’!< let to a leyA 
no: or an arm? ro: or l li.e an i\ the 
1' 1 ic f of a worn A no. llonoiit h.ith no 
1 ill in fuigme, n no. Wtiati- h.o- 
nour ? a \V'v>. h What i*' that W'ed Im- 
ncui ? air; a tiim leckoinng. W h ) l.w.fj 
it ? he tlnit died a . h v. 

fee- iL^ nn. Hvilhhe he.'U n. ^ r 
!'■' islf de tlu'ii ^ Vt : to th 
will It not lire witii ill' ii" 
dcL.i'alo'' w ill "Ot hdf': i. 
nouv:: ol ii : hc’nnir i'' n 
and fo cinh m r '..a'e, niii n 
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, .am. 

1 a 'on. Ins im i ; 

..--'j'o cCxt .s, nn.ii b ' the nt- 
,l (T tl ir ^ h impioecd date of 
■. u >‘m. .— IxAt .1 fa-nli/ that iw pof- 
u;- 1, !i.-j ' ml aiv !o)ed: not a fneuky 

hit h^ n. fxb s, but is hcie exerted to <is 
imimfl pitch. All h.s internal po'vers are 
t wo.k : all »ii 3 cxtmnal, teflif/ their cner- 
Within, the memory, tlie fancy, 
3 O 2 


gief 


the 
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the juJ^ment, the paffions, are all bufy: affront imaginable without Ibcwing tL’ 
without^ every mufclc, every nerve, is ex- leall refentment. 

ertcil; not a feature, n6t a limb, but fpeaks. The reverend Mr. Puff, a method^ 
The organs of the body, attuned to the preacher, was lb extravagantly zealous 
exertions ofthemind,through the kindred and laborious in his calling, that his 
organs of the hearers, inflantancoufly, and friends were afaid he would bawl himreh 
as*it were with an cledlrical fpirit, vibrate imo a confumption. By my intereft 
thofe energies from foul to foul. — Not- a noble lord, J procured him a living with 
withftanding the diverhty of minds in luch a rcafonable income; and he now bcha\i^ 
a multitude, by the liglitning of eloquence, himiVIf like a regular divine of tlic cit i- 
they are melted into one mars — the whole blifhed chuich, and never gets into a p:;!- 
afllmbly, aduated in one and the fame pit. 

way, become, as it were, but one man, and Mrs. Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, ahori 
have but one voice. — The umvcifal ciy is foity years of age, had a conceit that ila 

Let us march againll Philip — let us was with child. I advifed her to comer: 

foht for our libeities — let us conquer — or her imaginary pregnancy into a real o: c, 


die ! 

§ 126, Di flankers of the Mi ml cured. 

Sir, 

Being bred to the lludy of phyfic, and 
having obleivcd, with forrow and regret, 
that; whatever fucccls the faculty may meet 
with in bodily dillempcrs, they are gene 
rally balhcd by dillcmpcrs of the mind, 1 
have made the latter the chief fubjea of 
my attention, and may venture to aiurm, 
that iiiy labour has not been tltronn away. 
Though uoung in my ptoffHi(,n, 1 have 
had a'tolcrable lhaiv'of experience, and^ 
iuive a right to expect, that the credit of 
fome exii .’ordinary cuies I have perfonned 
will fuinilh nio with opportunities of per- 
foiining more. In live mean time, I ic- 
qiiiio it of you, not as a favour to mylelf, 
hut as an act of jiilhcc to the public, to in- 
L’j t ilic fo]io\\jng iir n our Chronicle. 

Mr. y\braham‘i;ui’..n, t.o. lor, was horri- 
Idy infected w iih ih-* ir. h of ilngc-playiug, 
to the giic’.oas di/.(>iniitL:ie ot h’s wile, 
and the great dcti ime it ot nine fmall clill-^ 
dien. 1 prevaik'd with the mainaoci of 
one of the tlie.it'X > to a<hint him for a 
fingle night in the ch.a.iClcr ol Utncllo, in 
'winch it mav be rem.embcivd iint.i but- 
ton-maker had fori..(_ily dilliiigmlhcal him- 
feif ; when, lia^ iny iccuied .a feat in a con- 
\cnlent corner ol dm g.illojy, by the dex-^ 
tcrous application of about tinee pecks ot 
psotatots to tlu* and ^Ci^ipui ilie 

patient, 1 entirely ^.I’lcd Inm of Ills dcli- 
jium; and he h.is c\er knee betaken hiiii- 
fclf quietly to Ins needle and iliimble. 

Mr. Edwaid Snap wa., ol io choleric a 
temper, and Co extr...u\'wlY apt to think iiiin- 
feU alCicated, that it as icckoned danger- 
ous even to look at him, 1 tweaked nim 
by the nofe, and adminiilcred the prop'm 
application behind ; a.id he is nov\ lo good- 
humoured, that he will take tne gc of c 


by taking a hufhand ; and ilie has mac 
been troubled with any/kxv/V/ of thatknd 
lincc. 

Mr. William Moody, an elderly gcan 
ileman, w'ho lived in a foliiary pan 0 
Kent, WAS apt to be very low Ipiritcd 1,. 
an callerly wind. I nailed his weatlic’ 
cock to a wellcriy point; and at prek r 
wiiichfoev or way the wind blows, lie . 
equally cheerful. 

Alexander t>tingo, Efq; was Co iLon-k 
roriMlcd by the fpirit of wltticifni, th ii ic 
would net condefeend to open his Iqwidi 
any thing lefs than an epigram. UnJj: 
the inducnce of this malady he has bcci' 
fo deplorably dull, that lic li .s cd'ccn bee.: 
filnic a whole week together. I tool: laai 
into my own lioufe; inllcad of laughing ? 
his jeds, I citiier pronounced them to h: 
puns, orpadd no:Utf'ntion to them at all. In 
a montn 1 perceived a w ondeiful altcrr.ia^ 1 
in him for the betur : fiom thinking with 
out- fpeaking, he began to fpycak without 
thinking; at prefein never fays a gooi 
thing, alid u a very agreeable companu n 
I liicew ife cured a l.'idy of a longing ler 
ojtolaus, by a dozen of Duiiflable lark-, 
.i d could lend you many other reniarh- 
<dde imlanccs of the elHcacy of my pre- 
fciipcioiic; but thefe arc fulhcieni: lor a 
fp.ciiuea. I am, Sec. ' 

Bcmiel Thornton. 

§ 127. Char ad cr rf a Choice Spn it . 

bir, ■ r • \ 

That a tradcfm.in has no bufincfs \yitn 
humour, uiileis peraaps in the way ot 
de.ding; or with vviiting, unlefs m nis 
ihcD-book, is a truth, which 1 believe no- 
body w ill difpute with me, 1 am fo untor' 
tunace however as to have a nephew', 
not contented with being^ a grocer, 
danger of abfolutc rum by his ambui'-J^, 
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a wit ; and having fo'-faltf^n Ids 
(OSiitcM* for Comus’s Court, ami digaihcd 
hir.f'lf with the appellation (d' a ChoLc 
3prit, is upon t’.ic point of becoming a 
b^firupt. Inllead of diilrihuting ids (bnp- 
as he ought, he waiUs a do’/.en in a 
mOi'i'ing, by icribbling IhrcJs of i'.i-^ non- 
Ibiile upon the back of tltem ; Jind a few 
clays fince iiiTront.'d an alderman, his bcil 
LUilomer, by f Milling him a pound of prunes 
wrapt no in a ballad he had jud w.'iucn, 
called, 'J'hc Citizen outwitteJ, or a Bob lor 
t!u' hLinHon-i loufe. 

lie is likewbe a r^^gulir ficqncntcr of 
the play-houfes, and, being acquainted 
..irh e\'ery unJcrling of each theatre, is at 
a.uainual expence of ten pound? in tickets 
for their refpedive benefits. 'Ehcy gene- 
rally adjourn together from the play to the 
tavern; and there is hardly a watchman, 
within a mile of Covent garden, but has 
ini his head or his lantern broke by one 
()i otlier of the ingenious fr'^rernity. 

I turned into hi's flaop this morning, and 
Ind no foonc • fet my foot upon the tmolh- 
ol i, than he leaped over the counter, threw 
liimrelf into an attitude, as he calls it, and 
a'ked me, in the words of fome play that 
1 .'cmcnibcr to liave fecn formerly, “ Whe- 

thcr J was a fyint of hcalili, or a goblin 
“ damn’d?” I told him he was an uiidu- 
tiiijl young dog for diiing to accoil Ir.s 
un.le in tlrat irreverent manner; and bid 
Inm fpeak like a Chridian, and a rcafon- 
. 'hie pel foil, fnllead of being fenfible of 
niv lebuke, he took olf his wig, and hav- 
mg vcj V aciiberatcly given it two or three 
twirls upon bis fid, and pitched it* upon his 
head again, faid I was a diy old ftilow, 
and fliould certainly afrord them rnucli 
entertainment at the club, to which he Irad 
t'le impudence to invite me : at the lamc 
t;me he thruft a card into my hand, con- 
t lining a bill of fare for the ciening’s cn- 
tc-tainment; and, as a farther indiuemcmr, 
affured me that Mr. Tv/iller himicif would 
be in the chair ; that he was a great crea 
turc, and fo prodigioufly di oil, that though 
he had heard him fing the lame fongs, and 
repeat the fame dories, a rhoul md times, 
he couM dill attend to him with as much 
pleafurc as at firft. I cad my eye over the 
lid, and can recoiled the following items : 

** 91 ? all true Lo'vcrs of Fun and Jocnla) ity. 

“ Ml. Twiller will this evening take off 
a cat, worried by two bull-dogs ; ditto, 
making love in a gutter; the knife- 
“ grinder and his wheel; Iliga-patch 


“ f.iiiabble ; and a hog in a flauffhter- 
“ houle.” 

I alfurcd liiin, tlmt fo fir from ha\’ing' 
any rcluh fu tlieU* chgcdablo noiles, the 
more thev rclv'v.ble i the Oiiginals the 
Ids I ihould like I’.i -in ; .ind, if 1 could 
ever be fool enough to ipi, iheuld :i: lead 
be w'i fc enough to ihip rny cans till 1 c.ime 
our again. 

Having lamciit':d my clcp’orablc want 
of tade, by thc,elev itioi),of his cye-bimws 
and a fignihcniU Ihrug f>l' iii.s Ihouhlvr., lie 
thrull hiS forc-hnger ag.dud the infule of 
his cheek, .ind plucking u out of his luoutli 
with a jerk, muilc a ntuie winch vtuy mucli 
refc.mblcii tlie di awing nf a coi'v : I louiul, 
tint by till:, iignal lie menu to alk me, it 
1 chofe a whet? 1 g-ite my conlent hv a 
fulky kind of nod, and walked into tim 
back-room, as much albamed of mv i e- 
phew, as he ouglu to have been of hiin- 
I'elf While he was p.oiw to fetch a pint of 
mountain from the cnher fide ol the diect, 

I had an opportunity to minute do\v n a 
few of the articles ot v. Incli tin* Inter of 
his apartment confub’d., .md have leledicd 
titefe, as the inell miwiial, foin among 
th in : 

On one of the fconre . by ilie ciiimncy, 
a finait gji/./lc b^.b w ig, v, ell oihxl 
ami povvde.'cd, ll iihcr-lopt, and bag- 
fronted. 

On tlie oppofitc fconcc, i fciucln 

On the window-l«-at, a Nankin waid- 
coat, bound with fiver twiil, without 
flcirts or pockv’fs, d.iined with icJ 
w'lnc, and pretty in'i- h Ihriink. 

y.av/, A pair of bu.lt'kiM bic-clies, in 
(jn • pocket a cit-c..i!, in i!ie other 
' the moutliofa quart-hot tie, cliipt ami 
ground into a Imooth tiiig, veiy ft to 
be ukd as a fpying-glals by thole who 


never want one. 

7w;/, A r.nl pivilh frock lapellcd wii/i 
ditto, one ptuket dulo.d witii orange- 
peel, and the otiu r with fquarc bits 
of white piper ready cut and dried 
for a ihower. 


able. 

Item, A fmall fwitch. 

On the head of tlie bureau, a letter-cUe, 
containing a play-biil, and a quick- 
bill ; a copy of verfes, l>eing an en- 
comium upon Mr. I'widei ; anotiicr 
of four liims, which he call, a clj/lich; 
and a tl.ird, very .much h/uted ;wd 
fcratched, and vet not fnidhed, ea- 
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IJaving taken this inventory ofhis goods 
and furniture, I fat down before the" fire, 
to devifc, if pofiible, fomc expedient to re- 
claim him ; when, on a fudden, a found like 
the braying of an afs, at my elbow, alarmed 
me to fuch a degree, that 1 darted fiom 
my feat in an inllant, and, to my fiiither 
allonilhment, beheld my nephew, almoll 
black in the fnee, covering his car with 
the hollow of his hand, and exerting tiie 
whole force ofhis lungs in imitating that 
refpcdable animal : I was fo exafperated 
at this frelh inllance of his folly, that I 
told him hailily, he might drink his wme 
alone, and that 1 would never fee his face 
again, till he fhould think proper to appear 
in a charadler more worthy of himfelf and 
his family. He followed me to the door 
without making any reply; and, having 
advanced into the middle of the drect, fell 
to clapping his fidss, and crowing like a 
cock, with the utmoll vehemence; and 
continued his triumphant ejaculations till 
I was fairly out of hearing. 

^ Having .reached my lodgings, I imme- 
diately refolved to fend you ari account 6f 
his abfurdiiies ; and fiiall'take this oppor- 
tunity to inform him, that as he is bled with 
fuch a variety of ufcful talents, and fo com- 
pletely accomplilhed as a Choice Spirit, I 
lhall not do him the injury to confidcr him 
as a tradefman, or mortify him hereafter 
by endeavouring to give him any aflidance 
in his bufinefs. 

I am, S^c. 

B. Bbcnitc?!, 

§ 128. A Citizen’s Family /citing cut for 
B rig htht hnjione. 

Sir, 

That there arc many diforders peculiar 
to the prefent age, which were entirely 
unknown to mir forefathcis, will (I be- 
lieve) be agreed by all phyficians, eipc- 
cially as they find an incu-afe of their lees 
from them. For inllance, in the language 
of the advertifement, Never \se\e ner- 
“ vous diforders more frequent E’ we can 
hardly meet with a lady who is not ?m~ 
a arnjQus to the lad degree, though cur 
mothers and grandirnnhers fca cc ever 
heard the word Nerves : the gentlemen too 
are a/edtated in the fame manner; and 
even in the country, this difoider has fpia ad 
like the fniall-pox, and infected whole vil- 
lages. I have known a farmer lofs ofl’a 
glafs of brandy in a morning to prevent 
his hand diaking, while his wife has been 
obliged to have recourfe to the fame cor- 
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dial with her tea, becaufe it otherwife would 
make her low-fpirited. But there is 
epidemical diforder (that was formerly 
quite unknown, and even now wants a 
name) which feizes whole families here m 
town at this feafon of the year. As 1 can- 
not define it, J (hall not pretend to defci ibe 
or account for it: but one would imaoinc 
that the people were all bit by a mad do^’ 
as the fame remedy is thought necefury’ 
In a word, of whatever nature the cern- 
plaint may be, it is imagined tliat nothin- 
will remove it, but fpending the fiJminc''i 
months in fome dirty fifhing-town by tlic 
fea-fliorc; and the water is judged to 
moft efficacious, where there is the greatch 
refortofafilided perfons. 

r called upon a friend the, other morn- 
ing, in the 'city, pretty early, about buf:- 
ncls, wlien I was furprizod to fee a coach 
and four at the door, which the ^prentice 
and book-keeper were loading with trunks 
portmanteaus, balkcts, and band -boxes 
The front-glafs was fereened by two round 
paper hat-cafes hung up before it; againll 
one door was placed a guitar-cafe ; and a 
red fattin cardinal, lined and edged with 
fur, was pinned againfi; the othci ; while 
the extremities of an enormous hoop-petti- 
coat relied upon each window. Thefe pre- 
parations were undoubtedly for a jomney ; 
and when I came in, T found the family 
were equipped accordingly. The lady- 
mother was drefi’ed in ajofeph of fcaiki 
duffil, buttoned down from’ the brcall 10 
the feet, with a black filk bonnet, tied 
down to her head with a white handker- 
chief: Iktle mils (about fixtecn ycais of 
age) had a blue camblct jacket, cuffed and 
lapellcd with pink fattin, with a narrow 
edging of filver lace, a black beaver hat, 
covered on the outfide with white lhag, 
and cocked behind, with a filver button 
and loop, and a blue feather. The old 
gentleman had very little particular :n his 
dreis, as he wore his ufual pompadoiir- 
colourcvl coat with gilt buttons ; only he 
h.yl added to it a fcarlet cloth waiflcoar, 
with a broad tarnifhed gold lacc, which 
was made \\ hen he was choien of the com- 
mon-council. Upon my entrance, I natu- 
rally afked them if they were going into 
the country; to which the old lady replied 
in the affirmative,, at the fiime time alfui- 
ing me, that fii,e was forry to take Mr. 

, from his bufinefs, but fhe was 

oblifjcd to it on account of her health. 

“ Health !*’ fays the old gentleman, “ 1 
donk undcrfland your w'him-whams 

« not 
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f rot T; here has itcoft me the lord knows 
what ill doctors ftufF ahcady, without 
your being a pin the better for it; and 
now you mull lug me and all the tamilv 
to Brighthelmilone.’^ Wiiy, my dear,’* 

laid the lady, you know Dr. 

“ tells me, there is nothing wii] do my 
fpirits fo much good as bathing in the 
“ fea.” I'lie feal'* laid the old gen- 
tleman; why then could not )ou luive 

“ taken lodgings at Gravefend, where I 
might iiave eafdy come in the evening, 
“ and gone back time .enough for ’Change 
“ in the morning ?” The good lady told 
liim that he had no talk’, that people of the 
bed fafhion went to Brighthelinllone, ;ind 
that it was high time their girl Ihould lee a 
little of the world. I’o this mifs afiented, 
by declaring, that indeed Ihe had been no 
where but to the play, and the caftle-con- 
cert, fince Hie had left the boarding-lchool. 
both the females then aikcd me an bundled 
queilions, fuch as, whether the fea looked 
green, and how much bigger it was than 
the Thames, — till the maid gave them no- 
tice that every thing was put up. Ac- 
tordingly, I faw them into the coach ; and 
the old lady did not forget to take the 
pug-dog with her, who, Ihe declared, 
Ihould go every morning into the fea, 
a:. Ihe had been told it was good for the 
mange. 

1 cannot but agree with my city fiicnd, 
o'lat lodgings at Gravefend would anlwer 
all the common purpofes of a jaunt to 
brighthelmdone ; for thougli one pretence 
ibi V idling thefe places is, I'lto the 

cQ:o 2 irj', people in fad do not leave town, 
but rather carry London with them. Their 
ivny ot living is exadly the fame as licre, 
r^nd their amufenients not very dilFerent, 
They fufFer themfelves to be mewed up in 
a little dirty lodging, with not half lo go'd 
a profjud, or fo good an air, as in tlie liigli 
road at Iilington or Knightfbridgc. 'i'iieir 
mornings are drauled away, with pcrliaps 
<7 iaunter upon the beach, which commands 
the delightful view of half a do/.cn l:oys, 
and as many filhing-fmaclcs ; and if it was 
not for a lounge at the coffee-houfe, or the 
bookfcllei’s, they would be at at a lois hew 
to (ill up the vacant hours till dinner. The 
evenings would hang no lefs heavy on their 
bands, but for the ingenious contrivance ot 
the all'embly-i coin ; where, inllead of en- 
joying the cool temperature of tlic opvui 
air, they choofe to fwelter in a crowd, and 
be almoH fuUbcated with their own bre.aths. 
Advl to tliL the refreihing fumaier diver- 
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fion of jigging it to the delightful inulic of 
country Icrapcrs,— .to fiy nothing of the 
calmer agd lefs iudoritic excrcife of the 
card-table. But what is moil lidiculous, 
is the atlention paid to drefs in thefe pub- 
lic retirements, where a gentleman or a 
lady is expended to appear as gay ns at 
court, or at Rnnelegh: confequeiuly, as 
foon as you arrive at them, you have bills 
civilly thrall into your lianJs, acquainting 
you, that there is (uch an one, a mil- 
liner, and lucii an one, an hair-dieiicr, 
j)om L',)uicij. 

1 am a linccrc \ve:l-\\ idler to your pa- 
per. 

An t HON y F a KsinvAT n r. 

B. '■'f hoi/'tOK. 

§ 129 . Chara::}^)- of a mighty good Krui of 
Mmu 

Sir, 

I have always thought your mighty good 
kind of man to be a very good-foi -nothing 
fellow; and wlioever is detc'rinined to 
thiiik otherwife, may as well pafs over 
.wliat follows 

Tf.c good qualities of a mighty good 
kind of man (il lie has any) are of the ne- 
gative kind. lie docs veiy little harm; 
but you never find liim do any good. He 
is veiy decent in appeal ance, and takes 
care to lia\e all the cxtcinals of fenfe and 
vii'tuc; but you never perceive the iieart 
concerned in any word, thought, or .iclion. 
Not many love him, though very fiwvtldnk 
ill of him : tolmn every body i s in > “Deir 
Sir,” tliougli Ire caios not a fiitaing lor 
any body but l.rudelf. 11 he wnites to you, 
though you have hut tlic lliglitcll acquaint- 
ance with him, he Ingins with “ Dcai Sn,” 
and ends with, “ I am, good Sir, your ever 
“ finccrc and atteidionatc fiiend, and molt 
“ obedi-nu humble fervant.” You may 
genen’ily find lorn in company with older 
peifons than himfclf, but always with ) idl- 
er. He does not talk mucii ; but he has a 
Yes,” ora “ I’l ac. Sir,” or You oh- 
kr VC very light. Sir,” for every word 
tnat is faid; wVrh., with the old g.eniry, 
that love to hen thendedves talk, n-akes 
liim pae. fora ndg .ty f nfiblc and dikcin- 
iag, as well a. a i-lghty good kind of 
It is fo fami'i.ir to !um to b ■ eg ; e 
and he his got men a habit of ?M at'mg to 
every thing advanced in comp iny, t. at iie 
does It without the trouble of thi. king v/h.it 
he is about. 1 have known fuch one, af- 
ter hiving approved an obleivation made 
by one ot the company, alien: wdth“V/iiat 

3 O 4 “ 
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you fay is very ju/i/’ to an oppofite fen- 
timent from another; and [ have froquent- 
Jy made him contradid^ himfelf five times 
in a minute. As the weather is a principal 
and favourite topid of a mighty good kind 
of man, you may make him agree, that it 
is very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a fine 
funOiine,orit rains, rnows, hails, or freezes, 
all in the fame hour. The wind may he 
high, or not blow at all ; it m<ay be Hall, 
Wed, North, or South, South Hall and by 
Ka/l, or in any point in the compaL, or 
any point not in the compafs, juil as you 
pleafe. This, in a ftage-coacli, nialtes liim 
a mighty agreeable companion, as well as 
a migJuy good kind of man. Pic is fo ci- 
vil, and fo well-bred, that he would keep 
youllanding half an hour uncovered, in the 
rain, rather than he would Hep into your 
chariot before you; and the dinner is in 
danger of growing cold, if you attempt to 
place him at the upper end of the table. He 
would notfufleraglafsof wine to approach 
his lips, till he had drank the health of 
half the company, and would fooncr rife 
hungry from table, than not drink to the 
other half before dinner is over, led he 
fliould offend any by his neglc^l. He ne- 
ver forgets to hob or nob with the lady of 
tlie family, and by no njeans omits to toall 
her fire-fide. He is furc to tal:c notice of 
little madcr and mifs, when they appear 
after dinner, and is very aflidiious to win 
their little hearts, by ahnonds anil raifms, 
wliicli he never fails to carry about him 
for that purpofe. This of courfc recom- 
mends him to mamma's edeem ; and htis 
not only a mighty good kind of man, out 
Ihc is certain he would make a mighty 
good hulband. 

No man is half fo happy in his friend- 
fliips, Almod every one he names is a 
fiicnd of his, and every friend a mighty 
good kind of man. I had the honour of 
walking lately with one of thefe good crea- 
tures from the Royal Exchange to Picca- 
dilly ; and, T believe, he pulled off his hat 
toevery third perlon we met, with a “ How 

do you do, my dear Sir !** though, I 
found he hardly knew the names of five 
<^f thefe intimate acquaintances. 1 was 
highly entertained with the greeting be- 
tween my companion, and another mighty 
good kind ofman that vve met in the Strand. 
You would luivc tiiought they were bro- 
thers, and th t they had not feen one an- 
other for many years, by their mutual cx- 
prefllons of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together, not with a defjgn of op- 


-pofing each other, but through eagerneO 
to approve what each other faid. I caup-l.c 
them frequently, crying, “ Yes,” toge- 
ther, and "Very true,” “You are very 
“ right, my dear Sir;” and at lad, having 
exhauded their favourite topic of, what 
news, and the weather, thoy concluded with 
each begging to have the vad pleafure of 
an agreeable evening with the other very 
foon ; but parted without naming either 
time or place.’ • 

T remember, at Wedminder, a mighty 
good kind of boy, though he was gene- 
rally hated by his Ichool-fellovvs, was the 
darling of the tlamc where he boarded, as 
by hia means Ihe knew wlio did all the 
mifehief in the lioufc. He always fiiiilhed 
iiis cxcrcifc before he went to play : you 
could never find a falfe concord in his 
prole, or a falfe quality in his verfe; and 
lie made huge amends for tlie want of lenfe 
and fpirit in his compofuions, by having 
very few grammatical errors. If you could 
not call him a fcholar, you mud allow he 
took great pains not to appear a dunce. 
At the univcrfity he never failed attending 
his tutor’s Icdiircs, was condant at prayers 
night and morning, never miiTcd gates, or 
the hall at meal limes, was regular in his 
academical cxercifcs, and took pride in ap- 
pearing, on all occafions, with maders of 
arts, and he wms happy, beyond meafurc, 
in being acquainted wiili fomc of the heads 
of houles, who were glad ihiough Jiim to 
know what padbd among the under-gia- 
duates. Though he was not reckoned, by 
the college, to be a Newton, a Locke, or a 
Bacon, he was univerfally edeemed by the 
fenior parr, to bo a mighty good kind of 
young man; and this even placid turn of 
min 1 has recoinmeuded him to no fmall 
preferment in the church. 

We may obferve, when thefe mighty 
good kind of young men come into the 
world, their attention to appearances and 
externals, beyond which tlie generality of 
people fcldom examine, procures them a 
much better fubfidence, and a more repu- 
table fituation in life, than ever their abi- 
lities, or their merit, could otherwiie entitle 
them to. Though they arefcLiom advanced 
very hig 1, yet, if luch a one is in orders, 
he gits a tolerable living, or is appointed 
tutor to a dunce of quality, or is made com* 
panion to him on his travels ; and then, on 
ins rctuin, he is a mighty polite, as well as 
a mighty good kind of man. if he is to 
be a lawyer, his being fuch a mighty good 
kind ofman will make the attornies fup- 

ply 
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plv him with fpecial pleadings or bills and 
aiiihers to draw, as he is luihciently qua- 
litied by his flow genius to be adriiy-hoife 
of the law. But though he can never liope 
to be a chancellor, or an archbilhop, yet, if 
he is admitted of the medical college in 
\Va» wick-lane, hff will have a good chance 
to be at the top of their profeifion, as tlie 
fiicccfs of the faculty depend, chiefly on 
old women, fanciful and hyflcrical young 
one?, whimfleal men, and young cliidren; 
anong the generality of whom, notb.ing 
recommends aperfon fo much as his being 
a mighty good kind of man. 

I mu ft own, that a good man, and a man 
of fenfe, certainly fliould have every thing 
that this kind of man has; yet^ if he pol- 
cflls no more, much is wanting to finilh 
and complete his charaifler. Many are 
ciec-ived by French pafle: it has the luftrc 
and brilliancy of a real diamond; but the 
want of hardnefs, the eflential property of 
this valuable jewel, difeovers the counter- 
hit, and fhews it to be of no intrinfic value 
whatfoevci. lithe head and the heart arc 
left out in the charadler of any man, you 
might as well look fora perfect be<aLity in 
a female fiicc witliout a nofe, as to expeft 
to find a valuable man without fenfibility 
and underftanding. But it often happens, 
that thefc mighty good kind of men arc 
wolves in fhcep’s cloathing ; that their want 
of parts is fupplied by an abundance of enn- 
nin r, and tne outward behaviour and de- 
pot trnent calculated to entrap the fliort- 
iighted and unwary. 

Where this is not the cafe, I cannot 
help thinking that thefe kind of men arc 
no better than blanks in the ci cation; if 
they are not unjull ftewards, they are ccr- 
tdinly to be reckoned unprofitable fervants ; 
and J would recommend, that this harm- 
lefs, inoftenfive, infipid, mighty good kind 
of man Ihould be mar.ied to a character of 
a very different ftamp, the mighty good 
fort of woman — an account of whom 1 lhall 
give you in a day or two. 

1 am your humble fervant, &c. 

B. 'Thornton. 

§ 130. CharaSier of a ?mghty good Sort 
of Id' Oman. 

I fuppofe the female part of my readers 
are very impatient to fee the charader of 
a mighty good fort of a woman ; and doubt- 
lefs every mighty good kind ofman is anx- 
ious to know what fort of a wife I have 
picked out for him. 

The mighty good fort of woman is civil 
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without good-breeding, kind without good- 
nature, friendly without afretftion, anJ de- 
vout without ichgion. She wiihes to be 
thought every thing llie is not, and would 
have otliers looked upon to, be every i ling 
file rcafly i... If vou will take her word, 
flie dctcih fc.mdal horn her heart; yet, if 
a young Lady hippens to be talked of as 
being too gay, with .1 fignificant flirng- of 
her Ihoulde, I, and lhakc of her h^ad, Ih’ 
confeflbs, It is too tru', and tlic whole 
town fiys the fame thing,’* She is the 
moft comp'iflion.ite creature living, and is 
ever pitying own peifon, and for an- 

other. She is a g.reat dealer in huts, and 
if^ and Iialf fcntcnccs, and docs more mif- 
chief with a may ht\ and Vll fay no mvr, 
than file eoiil 1 do by ip(‘:iking out. She 
confirms the truth ofeny tlory more hv her 
fears and doubt;, tli in if flic had given 
proof pofuive ; though flic always concludes 
with a Let us hope otherwife.” 

One principal bulinefs ofamightv good 
fort of woman IS t'’c reguLuion offannlies; 
and ihe extends a vjfnatoriil power over 
all her acqaaintvince. She is the umpire 
in all differences between man and wife, 
which flic isfuro to foment and iucreafe by 
pretending to fettle them; and her great 
impartiality and I'vgrrd for both leads her 
always to fide with one again ft the other. 
She has a moft penetrating and di(c«''nnng 
c/e into the f^iults of the l.im ly, and tahi's 
c irc to pry into all ih ir fecrcLs, that flic 
may reveal them. Jf a man happens 10 
Hay out too late in the evening, flic is fuic 
to l^tc him handlbnicly the next time the 
fees him, and takes fpecial care to tell him, 
in the hearing of his wife, what .a bad hul- 
band Ire is ; or if the lady goes to Rane- 
lagli, or is engaged in a party at cards, flic 
will keep the poor hufband company, ilrit 
he might not be dull, and entertains him 
all the Vv'hile with the inipeifeClions of his 
wife. She has alfo the entire dilpoial of 
the children in her Own hands, and can dil- 
inherit them, provide for them, marry 
them, or confine them to a Itatc of celi- 
bacy, Julias flic pleafes; flic fixes the lad’s 
pocket-money at Icf ool, and allowance at 
the univerfity ; and has fent many an un- 
toward boy to Tea for education. But the 
young ladies arc more immediately under 
iicr eye, and, in the grand point of matri- 
mony, the choice or refufal depends folcly 
upon her. One gentleman is too young, 
another too old; one will run out his for- 
tune, another has too little; one is a pro- 
fefled rake, another a fly finner ; and flie 

frequently 
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frequently tells the girl, « ’Tis time enough 
to marry yet,” till at lad there is nobody 
will have her. But the moft favourite oc- 
cupation of a mighty good fort of woman 
is,thefupermccndanceof thefervants: Ihe 
protefts, there is not a good one to be got ; 
the men are idle, and thieves, and the maids 
arc flats, and good-for-nothing huflies. In 
her own family fhe takes care to feparate 
the men from the maids, at night, by the 
whole height of the houfe ; thefe are lodged 
in the garret, while John takes up his rood- 
incr-plS:e in the kitcher, or is duffed into 
the turn-up feat in the pafiage, clofe to the 
ilreet-door. She rifes at five in the fum- 
mer, and at day-light in the winter, to de- 
tea them in giving away broken viduals, 
coals, candles. See. and her own footman is 
employed the whole morning in carrying 
letters of information to the maders and 
midreffes, wherever fhe lees, or rather ima- 
gines, this to be pradifed. She has caufed 
many, a nian-fervant to lole his place for 
romping in the kitchen; and many a maid 
has been turned away, upon her account, 
for e^ycipng at tke mcn^ as fhe calls it, look- 
ing out at the window, or ftanding at the 
ftrect-door, in a fummer’s evening. I am 
acquamted with three maiden- fidcrs, all 
mighty good fort of women, who, to pre- 
vent any ill confcqucnces, will not keep a 
footman at all ; and it is at the rifk of theii 
place, that the maids have any comers aficr 
iheniy nor will, on any account, a bio- 
ther or a male coufin, be fudered to vifit 

tliem. . ‘ 

A didinguidiing mark of a mighty good 
fort of w'oman is,^her extraordinary pre- 
tenfions to religion ; flic never miffes cliurcli 
twice a-day, in order to take note of tliofe 
who are abfent; and Are is always lam i^- 
ing the decay of piety in tlielb days. With 
fome of them, the good Dr. Whitfield, or 
the good Dr. Roraaine, is ever in their 
mouths : and they look upon the whole 
bench of biilAops to be very Jews in com- 
parifon of thole Dints. The mighty good 
fort of woman is alfo very cliaritablc in 
outward appearance ; for, though fhe would 
not pelieve a lamily in the uiinoli dillrels, 
fl\e deals out her ha'fpei'ce to every com- 
mon beggar, particularly at the church 
door; and fl\e isH^temally fohciung other 
people to contribute to this or that public 
diarity. though (he hcrfelf will not give 
fixpence to any one of them. An univerfal 
benevolence is another charafterilUc of a 
mighty good lurt of woman, which renders 

hcr^ (as llrange as it may iccni) of a moft 
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unforgiving temper. Heaven knows, fhe 
bears nobody any ill-will ; but if a tradef- 
man has’ difobliged her, the honefleft man 
in all the world becomes the moft arrant 
rogue ; and fhe cannot reft till fhe has per- 
fuaded all her acquaintance to turn him 
off as well as herfelf. En^ery one is with 
her « The bell: creature in the univerfe,’» 
while they are intimate; but upon any 

flight difference " Oh— flie was vaftly 

« miftaken in the perfons; — fhe thought 
“ them good fort of bodies— —but— Ihc 
has done with them other people 
“ will find them out as well as herfelf; 

that’s all the harm fhe wiflies 

« them.” 

As the mighty good fort of women dif- 
fer from each other, according to their age 
and fituation in life, 1 lhall endeavour to 
point out their feveral marks, by which we 
may diftinguifh them. And firft, for the 
moft common charatler : — If flie happens 
to be of that neutral fex, an old maid, you 
may find her out by her prim look, her for- 
mal gefture and the fee-faw motion of her 
head in converfation. 1 hough a moft rigid 
Proteftant, her religion favours very much 
of the Roman Catholic, as fhe holds that 
almoft ev0ry one mull be damned except 
herfelf. But the leaven that runs mollly 
through her whole compofition, is a detef- 
tation of that odious creature, man, whom 
Ihe affeas to loath as much as fome people 
do a rat or a toad ; and this affeblation Ihe 
cloaks under a pretence of a love of Gou, 
at a time of life when it mull be fuppoied, 
that fhe can love nobody, or rather nobody 
loves her. If the mighty good fort of body 
is young and unmarried, befides the ufual 
tokens you may know her by her quar- 
relling with her brothers, thwarting her 
fillers, fnapping her father, and ovcr-rul- 
' ing her mother, though it is ten to one me 
is the favourite of both. All her acquaint- 
ance cry her up as a mighty difereet 
kind of body ; and as Ihe aftedls an indir ■ 
ference for the men, though not a total an- 
tipathy, it is a wonder if the giddy girls, 
her fillers, are not married before he^ 
which file would look upon as the greateft 
mortification that could happen to her. 
Among the mighty good fort of women m 
wedlock, we mull not reckon the tame do-, 
meftic animal, who thinks it her duty to 
take care of her houfe, and be obliging to 
her hufband. On the contrary, fhe is neg- 
ligent of her home-affairs, and ftudies to 
recommend herfelf more abroad than lA 
hpr own houfe. Tf fhe pays a regular 
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of vifits, if (he behaves decently at the 
card-table, if fheis ready to come i-to any 
party of pleafute, if Ihe pays no regard to 
her hufband, and puts her children out to 
nurfe, Ihe. is not a good wife, or a good 

rr.other, perhaps ; but fhe it. a mighty 

rrood fort of wOflian. 

As I difpofed of the mighty good kind 
of man in marriage, it may be expefleJ, 
that I (hould find oat a proper match alfo 
for the mighty good fort of woman. To 
tell you my opinion then — if flic is old, 1 
would give her to a young rake, being the 
charadler fhe loves beft at her heart ; — or, 
if Hie is mighty young, mi^^lity handl'onie, 
mighty rich, as well as a mighty good tort 
of woman, I will marry her myfelf, as I am 
unfortunately a batchclor. 

Your very humble fervant. See. 

B. ^‘borntcfi, 

§ 13 1 . On the aJJeBed Strajigencfs of feme 
Men of 
Sir, 

As you arc a mighty good kind of man, 
and feem willing to fet your prefs to any 
fuhjeil whereby the vices or follies, of your 
counirymcn may be corredled oraaicnJed, 
J b'^g leave to offer you the following re- 
marks on the extraordinary, yet common, 
behaviour of fomc part of our nobility to- 
wards their fometimes intimate, though in- 
ferior acquaintance. 

It is no Icfs* common than extraordinary, 
to meet a nobleman in Loudon, v/ho dares 
you full in the face, and feems qujte a 
llr anger to it ; with whom you have fpent 
the preceding fummer at Harwich or 
Ilrighthelmftonc ; with whom you have 
often dined; who has often fingled you 
out and taken you under his arm to ac- 
company him with a fete a tete walk ; who 
lias accofted you, all the fummer, by your 
furname, but, in the winter, does not re- 
member cither your name, or any feature 
in your face, 

I fhall not attempt to dcfciibe the pain 
fech right honourable behaviour, at lird 
meeting, gives to a man of fenfibility and 
fentiment, nor the contempt he muft con- 
ceive for fuch ennobled beings. Another 
clafs of thefe right honourable intimates 
'are indeed fo far condefeending, as to fub- 
mit to own you a little, if it be in a corner 
of the ftpeet ; or even in the Park, if it be 
at a diflance from any real.good company. 
Their porters will even let you into their 
houfes, if my lord has nocompany ; and they 
themfelves will receive you very civilly. 


but will fhnn you a few hoursaficr, atcoui t, 
as a pick-pocket (the 11 c 1. )ou be a n'au of 
good I'cnie, good fami y, .ind ,.0.! cha- 
lader) for having no other bleu. ,h tji.ui 
that your rnodclly or diffidence perhaps lias 
occ.. honed your being a long time in the 
army, without attaining tlic laiik of a <;0- 
neral, or at the law, without being eaT'd 
within the bar. 1 conk' lecite nianv iii- 
ftances of this kind oi ’ v)lit<* hieh-b ced- 
ing, that every man of ii.iie auon, wiio 
has been a qualit) -I'l^ker, nas ufie f\pe- 
lienced; but 1 (haii ve tliat, and con- 
clude by rtiewing you, i o.v ce-tabilv to 
avoid fuch CGuteini t, and c\en decoy iiis 
lordlhip out ci 'nis walk to take lun c-' of 
you, who would not have known you had 
you continued in his. 

Tlic ir.v .aod is this ; fuppofe we fee iny 
lord coming towards Spring-gaiden, un- 
der Marlborough gaidcn-waih ; inllcad of 
meeting him, appjoach lo iiwU on 1 \, ilwt 
you arc certain, liom the convexity ol iho: 
eye (for tlicy aie all very ncai-ngJilcd) 
that Jiefecs you, and tint itc iscericiu you 
fee and know him. J'iiis done, wa k deli- 
bciately to tlic othciTidc of the Mall, and, 
my life for it, his louliliip citlicr uots over 
to you, or calls you, by yom fuinamc, to 
hint. His pride is alarmed ; he cannot 
conceive the rCdfon, why one, he has all 
along confidcrcd would be pi oud of the lead 
maikofhis coinitenace, Ihould avoid tak- 
ing an even chance for fo gicat ap hononi* 
as a bow or a nod. — ‘But I would not be 
underllood, tiiat hi^ lordlhip is not much 
offended at you, though he niake you .1 
vifit the next day, and nevei did before, in 
order to drop you for cvera'tcr, left you 
fliould him. This is not conjcdluic, but 
^hat I have often put in praflicc with.uc- 
cefs, if any fuccefs it is to be lo noticca ; 
and as a further pi oof of it, 1 do allure 
you, I had once the honour of being fume- 
times known to, and by, feveral lorut, and 
lod all their friendlhlp, becaufc f would 
not let them know me at one time veiy 
intimately, at another, not at ail—- for wlilch 
loL I do not at all find myfelf the worfe. 

1 am your huinb:e Icrvant, 

B. Them ton. 

§ I a 2 . 0/7 the Arrogance of younger Bro- 
thers of l^^ality. 

Sir? . , . , 

Though it is commonly faid, that pndc 
and contempt for inferioisare llrongly im- 
planted in the breads of our nobilby, it 
mull be allowed, that their politencfs and 

good- 
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good-breeding render it, in general, im- 
perceptible; and, as one may well fay, 

Jlc ih.it has pride; not fhewing that he’s proud. 

Let me not know it, he’s not jiroud at all, 
one may alfo affirm, with ti uth, of the Bri- 
tifli nobility, that he who has no pride at 
all cannot fliew lefs than they do. They 
treat the meanefl fubjedl with the greatcll 
affability, and take pains to make evciy 
penon they converfe with forget the cHl- 
tance that there is between him and them. 

As the younger brothers, and other near 
relations of the nobility, have the fame 
education and the fame examples ever be- 
fore their eyes, one might expe^l to fee in 
them the fame affable behaviour, the fame 
politcncfs. But, flrange as it is, notliing is 
more different than ihe behaviour of my 
lord, and my loixEs brother. 'Ehe latter 
you generally fee proud, infolent, and over- 
bearing, as if he poffeffed all the wealth 
and honour of the family. One might 
imagine from his behaviour, that the pride 
of the family, like the eflatcs in feme bo- 
rouglis, always defeended to the younger 
brother. 1 have known one of tliefe young 
noblemen, with no other fortune than this 
younger brotlicr’s inheritance, above mar- 
rying a rich merchant’s daughter, bccaufe 
he would not difgrace himfelf with a ple- 
beian alliance ; and rather choofe to give 
his hand to a lady Betty, ora lady Char- 
lotte, with nothing but her title for her 
portion. 

I know a younger brother in a noble fa- 
mily, who, twelve ) cars ago, was fo rc- 
gardlcfs of his biith, as to defirc my lord 
his, father to fend him to a merchant’s 
counting-houfc for his education; but, 
though he has now one of the beft houfes 
of bufiucls of any in Leghorn, and is al- 
ready able to buy his father’s bfiate, his 
brot icrs and fiileis will not acknowledge 
him as a relation, and do not fcruple to 
deny liL being tlieir biothcr, at the expence 
of their lady-moihcr’s iepuration. 

It always raifes my miitli, to hear with 
what contempt ihelc younger brothers of 
quality fp'^k of peffons in tlic tiiree learn- 
ed prof, ifions, even thofe at tlic top of each. 
The bcncli of bifhops are never difiin- 
guifhed by them v. ith any higher appella- 
tiorl, than — thofe parfons ; and when they 
Ipeak of the judges, and thofe who hold 
the fird places in the courts of judice, to 
a gentleman at the bar, they fay — your 
lawyers: and the dodlors Hebei den, Ad- 
dington, and A/kew, are, in their genteel 
dialeil, called — tlicfephyfical people. Trade 
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is fuch a difgrace, that there is no differ- 
ence with them between the highed and 
lowed that are concerned in it ; they rank 
the greateft merchants among common 
tradefmen, as they can fee no difference 
between a counting-honfe and a chandler’s 
diop. They think the run of their rathcr’s 
or their brother’s kitchen, a more genteel 
means of fubfiftence than what is afforded 
by any calling or occupation whatfoever, 
except the army or the navy ; as if nobody 
was deferving enough of the honour to cut 
a Frenchman’s throat, but perfons of the 
fu d rank and didindion. 

As I live fo far .from the polite end of 
the town as Bedford-row, I undergo much 
d#ent raillery on that account, wiiencvcr 
1 have the honour of a vifit fiom one of 
tliefe younger brothei s of quality : he ca- 
ders who makes iny wigs, my deaths, and 
my liveries ; he praifes the furniture of 
my houfe, and allows my equipage to be 
handforne : but declares lie dilcovers inoic 
of expence than tadc in cither : he can dif- 
cover that Hallet is not my upholderer, 
and that my chariot was not made by But- 
ler: in fliort, I find he thinks one might 
as well compare the Banqueting-houfe at 
Wliitehall with the Manfion-houfe for ele- 
gance, as to look for tliat in Bedford-rovv, 
which can only be found about St. JameEs. 
He will not touch any thing at my table 
but a piece of mutton: he is lo cloyed with 
made didies, that a plain joint is a rarity; 
my claret too, though it comes from Meff. 
Brown and Whitefoord, and no othervvilc 
differs f ommy lord’s than in being bought 
for ready money, is put by for my port. 
TJiough he politely hobs or nobs with my 
wife, he does it as if I had married my 
cook ; and Die is furtlier mortified widi 
feeing her carpet treated with as little ce- 
remony as if it was an oil-cloth. If, after 
dinner, one of her damafk chairs has the 
honour of his lordly breech, another is in- 
dulged with the favour of railing his leg. 
To any gentleman who drinks to this man 
of falhion^ he is his moft obedient humble 
fervant, without bending his body, or look- 
ing to fee who does him this honour. If 
any perfon even under the degree of a 
knight, fpcaks to him, he will condefeend 
to fay Yes or No; but he is as likely as Sir 
Francis Wronghead to fay the one when 
he fliould fay the other. If I prefume to 
talk about any change in the miniffry be- 
fore him, he difeovers great furprize at my 
ignorance, and wonders that we, at this enl 
pftlic town, fhould differ fo much from the 
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pforle about Grorvenor-fquare. We are 
ablolutely, according to him, as little a- 
like as if we were not of the fame fpccies ; 
and I find, it is as much impofliblc for us 
to know what pafTes at court, as if we 
lived at Rotherhithe or Wapping. I have 
\cry frequent opportunities of contcmplat- 
the dilFercnt treatment I receive from 
him and his elder brother. My lord, from 
whom 1 have received many favours, be- 
haves to me as if he was the perfbn obli- 
ged ; while his lordfhip’s brother, who l.as 
conferred no favour on me but borrow iim 
my money, which he never intends to pay, 
behaves as if lie was the creditor, and tlic 
debt w'as a forlorn one. 

The infolcncc which Is fo much com- 
plair/ed of among noblemen’s fervant.^is 
not diilicult to account for: ignorarxc, 
idleuefs, high-living, and a eonlcioufncfs 
of tile dignity of the noble peifoir they 
Icrve, added to the example of my lorvl’s 
brother, whom they find no Icf. depen dent 
in ihc family than thcmfelvcs, will natu- 
1 illy make tliem arrogant and proud. But 
thb conduiSl in the younger brother mull 
for ever remain unaccountable. I have 
been endeavouring tofolve this phenome- 
non to myfelf, ever fincc the following oc- 
cuirence happened to me. 

When I came to fettle in town, about 
five-and- twenty years ago, 1 was llrongly 
recommended to a noble peer, who pio- 
mifed to afiiil me. On my ariival, 1 wait- 
ed upon his lordfhip, and was told by th.c 
porter, with an air of gre;it indilFcjcnce, 
th.at he wans not at home ; and I was very 
near receiving the door in my face, when 
1 was going to acquaint this civil perfon, 
that I had a letter in my pocket fi r his 
lord : upon my producing it, he f.iid I 
plight leave it; and immediately fintchcd 
it from me. I called again the next day, 
und found, to my great furprife, a fomc- 
what better reception from riy friend the 
porter, who immediately, as I heard after- 
wards, by order from his lo»d, introduced 
me into the library. When I entered, f 
faw a gentleman in an armed chair reading 
a pamphlet, whom, a§ 1 did not know him, 
I took for my lord himfelf, cfp^-cially as he 
did not rife from his chair, or fo much as 
oiler to look towards me, on my entering. 
1 immediately addrefTed myfelf to him with 
My lord”^ — but was inilantly told by 
kirn, without taking his eyes from the pam- 
phlet, that his brother was drefiing: he 
read on, and left me to contemplate the 
fituationlwas in, thatif I had been treated 


with fo much contempt from the porter 
and my lord’s brother, w hat mull I t 
from my noble patron ? While I w\.s thus 
reflcftlng, in comes a gentleman, rnns ing 
up to me, and caking me cordial! v by die 
hand, fai.i, he was heartiiv glad to lee me. 
I wasgreafy difiiclLd lo !:iiovv how to be- 
have. I could net imi 'ine this to be his 
lordlhip who was io a.l b e aud count tnis, 
and I could uoi riippole it was any hi dv 
who meant to iniuli me. My .iiwleiv was 
rcuK ved by his i'lf.beg out the letter'] had 
left, and faying, lie was ve^y happy that 
‘‘ it was ill hio power to comply niili ilic 
“ contents of it;” at the fame time iiUio- 
diiciug me to hij brotlier, as a geiuLinaii 
he was happy to know, 'fliis yoim^'^er 
brother arofc fiom his chair with great in- 
difiLicnce; and, taking me cooMy by the 
hand, faid, Ue Ihould be proud of fo 

valuable an acquaintance;” and, refum- 
ing his fj.it, proceeded to finifi iiis pam- 
pfvl ‘t. IJpivn talcing leave, my lo.d renew- 
ed his foimer declaration; but liis brother 
was loo iiilCiU on his reading to obfei ve 
the bow made to him by the valuable ac- 
<{ualntauce he a fe-w minutes before profef- 
fed himfelf fo pi oud of. 

I am not ignoiaut, however, that there 
arc many younger brothers to pccu’s, who 
ackiio.vlcdgvs with much concern, tlie tiuth 
of wii It has been fiid, and aie ready to al- 
low, tin’, ill tooininy i.unilies of diiiinc- 
tio.i, ti.o younger brother is not tlie finer 
gentieiiian. 

1 am voui humble fervent, ckc. 

yy. ll'cnstoH, 

§ 1^3, Pi’rfc/is rf p>oved to he 

d i w iers. 

1 always rcfie^l witli p!cafurc,that firong 

the fondnefs cf imitating the Ficnch his 
been among people of falhion, they hive 
not )et introduced among us tlieircontc.npt 
for unde, A French marquis, wlio his no- 
thing to boalt of but his nigh birth, would 
.fcorn to take a merchant’s diugliter by 
the hand in wedlock, though her hthf-r 
fhould be as rich as the IbnTy of the Fall 
Indies ; as if a Fk nchman u ns only to iie 
valued, like a black-puddint:, for the good- 
nefs of his blood ; while our nobility not 
only go into the city for a wife, but lend 
their younger fons to a inerchaTu’. count- 
ing-houfe for education. Rut, 1 coidels, t 
never confidcred, till very laidy, how bar 
they have from time to time d 'parted from 
this French folly in their eil. ’em for trade; 
and I find, tint the grcaiclt par: of our no- 
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bility may be properly deemed merchants, 
if not t! adcrs, and even ihopkecpers. 

In the firlt place, we may conlidermany 
of our nobility in the fame light as Beaver 
or lienlbn, or any other keepers of repo- 
fitories. The breeding of running- horfes 
is become a favourite traffic among them ; 
and we know how very largely perfons of 
the firll hifliion deal this way, and what 
great addition they make to their yearly 
income by winning plates and matches, 
and then felling the horfj for a prodigious 
fum. What advantages mull accrue to 
them, if they have a mare of blood to breed 
from I But what a treafure hive they if 
they arc poffiefled of the ftallion in falhion! 
I can theicfore fee no difference between 
this occupation of my lord and that of any 
Yorkfhire dealer whatfoever : and if his 
lordfhip is not always fo fuccersful in his 
trade as the jockey of the North, it is not 
becaiifc he does not equally hold it fair to 
cheat his own brother in horfe-fleffi. If a 
duke rides his own horfes on tlic courfc, 
he docs not, in my judgment, differ from 
any other jockey on the turf ; and I think 
it the fame thing, whether a man gets 
money by keeping a ffrJ I ion, or whether 
he gets it by keeping a bull or a boar for 
the parifli. 

We know of many perfons of quality 
whofe paffion- for trade has made them 
dealers in fighting-cocks ; and I heard one 
declare to me lately, that tlicre was no 
truffing to fervants in that bufinefs ; that 
he Ihould make nothing of it, if he did not 
look after the cocks hiinfolf; and that, for 
a month before he is to fight a match, he 
always takes care of and feeds them him- 
felf; and for that purpofe (ffrange as it 
may feem) he lies in a little room clofeby 
them every night. 1 cannot but admire 
this induffry, which can make iny noble 
friend quit his lady^s bed, while tradefmen 
of a lower rank neglect their bufinefs for 
the charms of a kept miffrefs. But it muff 
be allowed, that thefe dealers in live fowl 
are to be conffdcred as poulterers, as well 
as thofe who fell the deer of their park are 
to be ranked among the butchers in Glare- 
market ; though the latter endeavour art- 
fully tO/avoid this, by felling their venifon 
to paftry-cooks and fiffimongers. 

What lhall we fay of thofe who fend ve- 
nifon, hares, pheafants, partridges, and all 
other game, to their poulterer and filh- 
monger in London, to receive an equiva- 
lent in poultry and fifti in winter, when 
they are in town ? — Though thefe fportf- 


men do not truck their commodities for 
money, they are nothing lefs than idglcrs 
and huckffers, dealers and chapmen, in the 
proper fenfe of the words ; for an exchange 
was never denied to be a fale, though it is 
affirmed to be no robbery. 

I come now to the confideration of thofe 
who deal in a much larger and inoic ex- 
tenlivc way, and are properly ftiled mer- 
chants, while thofe already mentioned arc 
little more than traders in the retailing 
bufinefs : what immenfe fums are received 
by thofe eleftioneering merchants, whofe 
fortunes and influence in many counties 
and boroughs enable them to procure a 
feat in parliament for any that will pay for 
it LHow profitable has nurfing the eftates 
ol^travagant perfons of diftindion proved 
to many a right honourable friend 1 I do 
not mean from his fliewing himfelf a true 
fteward, but from the weight and iiitcicli; 
he has got by itatageneral ele(ffion. What 
Jew deals larger than many of our nobility 
in the ftocks and in lottery tickets ? And, 
perhaps one fiiould not find more bulls and 
bears at Jonathan’s than at Arthur’s. If you 
cannot, at this laff place, infurc your houfe 
from fire, or a fhip fiom the danger of the 
Teas, or the French, you may get largely 
underwrit on lives, and infure your own 
again'ft that of your mother or grandmothci 
for any fum whatfoever. There are thole 
who deal as greatly in this pradlicc of put- 
ting one life againft another as any under- 
writer in the city of London: and, indeed, 
the end of infuring is lefs anfwered by the 
latter than the former; for the prudent 
citizen will not fethis name to any policy, 
Wiierc the perfon to be infured is not in 
pcrfc<!:I health ; while the merchants at St. 
James’s, who infurc by means of bets in- 
Itead of policies, will pay you any fum 
whatfeever, if a man dies that is run 
through tlie body, ffiot through the head, 
or has'^tiimbled oft' his chair in an apoplexy ; 
for as there are perfons who will lay on 
either fide, he who wants to infure need 
only choofe that which anfwers his purpofe. 
And as to the dealings of thefe merchants 
of faflnon in annuities upon lives, we often 
hear that one fells his whole eftate, for his 
life, to another; and there is no other form 
of conveyance ufed betw,ecn the buyer and 
feller, than by Ihuffiing a pack of cards, or 
throwing a pair of dice; but I cannot look 
upon this fort of traffic in any other light 
than that, when a condemned felon fells 
his own body to a furgeon to be anato- 
mifed. 

After 
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After all, there is ro branch of trade 
that is ufiially extended fo far, and has 
juch a variety in it, as gaming ; whether 
ue confider it as carried on by cards, dice, 
borle-racing, pitting, betting, &c. &c. See. 
rhe!’e meichaiits deal in very various com- 
modities, and do not Icein to be vciy 
anxious in general about any dittcreoce 
ill value, when they arc Ihiking a bargain : 
Lr, though lome expedt ready money for 
rerJy n-oney when they play, as they would 
hloo.i for blood in a duel, ina..y, very 
many, part with their ready money to tho»c 
deal upon tiufl, nay oftentimes to 
t'lolc who are known to be incapable of 
pa\ing. Sometimes f have feen a gentle- 
man bet his'gold with a lady who hat eai- 
rinys, bracelets, and other diamond-: #) 
anlwer her Hake': but I have much eftener 
Hen a lady play againil a roll of guineas, 
u'iih nothing but her virtue to part with 
to prefer VC her honour if (he loH. The 
inaikcts, in which the multiplicity of bufi- 
nefs of this kind is tranfaded, arc very 
many, and are chiefly appropriated to that 
'tiiJ and no other, fuch as routs, aflemblies, 
Aithur^s* Newmarket, and the couifes in 
eveiy county. WJiere thel'e merchants 
trade in ready money only, or in bank- 
notes, I confider them as bankers of qua- 
lity; where, im ready money againfl: truil, 
and notes of hand of perfons that are hut 
little able to pay, they muft be biokcn 
merchants: and whoever plays with money 
againfl: a lady’s jewels, fliould, in my mind, 
hang out the Three Blue Balls in a private 
alley ; and the lady who (lakes her vutuc 
lor gold, Ihould take the houfe of a late 
venerable macron in tlie Piazza, to carry 
on her trade in that place. 

But it is with pleafure I fee our merchants 
of quality neleding feveral branches of 
trade that have been carried on with fuc- 
cefs, and in which great fortunes have been 
raifed in former times by fome of their an- 
cedors. What immenfc Aims have, we 
know, been got by fome great men in the 
Imuggling trade I And we have heard of 
large profits being made by the falc of 
oommilfions in the ariiiy and navy; by 
procuring places ai d penflons; and valt 
lums received for quartering a lord’s filler, 
*^ephe\v,or natural fon on any one who uolds 
^ profitable poft under the government. 
Smuggling, furely, Ihould be left to our, 
good friends' on tlxe lliores of Kent and 
and 1 think, he who fells commif 
fions in the navy or army, tiie free- gifts 
the prince, ihould fuller like a defertcr. 


or be kecl-haulcd to death under a fird- 
nite man of war ; and lie wlic,, like \ Tu.k- 
\(h V izicr, levies cent. ; but ions on thole who 
hold pofts and paLO^ under h s m.ider, 
flioulvl, like liim, he fv:ueczc 1 in hi^ turn, 
till t\\c rpiinvc lo di y,and then bow-llringcd 
for liic g.' od of t.’.o p oplc. 

1 am your humble fjrvant, Sec. 

I>, 'I .{ Q; KtC \ . 

§ 13J. On , 

_SIr, 

h' ' ’ . *■ ' lea'l fyinpiom of Icarn- 

i’m, 01 ic . i I ' IK w' imuj than your 
lijoiman, is becoii.^ vn ■ df 'iicc ag dull the 
lulrs of poiitcacfs, and is bi and.ed witli the 
iriine of pedintry and jll-brccding. 'I'hc 
very i^.u ' i of a i\ )man or a Grecian 
nni.c. .• .. hard naniC, as the ladles call 
it, tiuir owm pcrimns are hartler 

by In If, IS enough to difconccutthe tam- 
per of a dozen coiiutefles, and t > lliike a 
Wiiolc aflenibly of line gcnilemen dumb 
witii amazement. 

This fjuea’nini’-'ers of theiis is owing to 
their avcrfion to pedianti y, wulrh they un- 
dardand to be a imt of nni'linef', that can 
only be conirai!:t^.d in a reclule and a Hu- 
dious life, and a foible peculiar to men of 
Ictte.s But if a Hioiig atmehment to a 
paiticular fubjcci, a total ignorance of 
every other, aucagcin L to introduce that 
fubjeet U! on ill i ccaflons, and a conhimc-d 
liahit of declaiming upon it wiihout either 
wit or diferetion, be themaiksof a pe- 
dantic cha racier, as they cci tainly are, it 
be‘om*s to the illiterate as well as the 
learnol ; and bt. James’s iifelf may boaH 
of p'.oducing as arrant pedants as W'Cro 
eve: lent foith from a cpllegc, 

1 know a woman of faHiion who is per- 
petually employed in renia;ks upon the 
V. Gather, who oblrrvco fiom morning to 
noon that it is likely to rain, and from 
noon to night that it Ipits, that it mifles, 
that it is ict in for a wet evening ; and, 
being incapable of any other dilcoutfe, is 
as infipid a companion, an I juU a, pedan- 
tic, as he who quotco Ai idotle over hi^ tea, 
or talks Greek at acaid-table 

A '■’•cr/deman of my acquaintance is a 
conHant attendant upon parliameru y bu- 
HneH, and 1 have heard him entertain a 
large ciicle, by the hour, with the ip -eclies 
th.it were made in a debate upon mum and 
perry. ’He has a wonder fui m moiy, aaj 
a kind of oratorical tUne in his < ;o-ution, 
that ferves irim inllc'd of an tmpna.w. 
By thofe means he has acquired t..c repu- 

ution 
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tation of having a deal to fay for Jiimfelf; 
bu'f as it conMs entirely of what others 
]mvc faid for themfelves before him, and 
if he fhould be deaf during the feffions, he 
would certainly be dumb in the inter- 
v.tls, I mull: needs fet him down for a pe- 
dant. 

but the mofl troublcfome, as well as 
moll dangerous cliara^^^fcr of this fort that 
1 am fo unhappy as to be connedled v/lth, 
is a lljipling who fpends his wliole life in 
a fencing-lchool. I'his athletic young 
pedant is, indeed, a nioll formidable cica- 
tine; his whole conveiTalion lies in 
and "-Tierce', if you meet him in the Ihcct, 
lie falutos you in the g)'mnallic man- 
ner, throws himfelf back upon ins left hip, 
levels his cane at the pit of your llomach, 
and looks as fierce as a prize-fighter. Jn 
the midfi: of a difeourfe upon politics, lie 
Harts from the table on afiidden, and fplits 
himfelf into a monllrous lounge againll rhe 
vvainfeot; immediately he puts a foil into 
your hand, infills U]X)n teaching you his 
murthering thrull, and if, in the courfc of 
his initrudions, he pulhes out an eye or a 
fore-tooth, he tells you, that you fliipp\i 
your point, or dropp'^d your <nxnjt, and im- 
putes all the mifcliief to the awkwardnefs 
of his pupil. 

The mufical pedant, who, inflcad of .at- 
tending to the difeourfe, divert.'^'liimfelfw itli 
Immming- an air, or, if he fpeak^, exprefies 
liintfelf in the hmguage of tlie orchcilra; 
the Ne\vmarket pedant, who has no know- 
ledge but what he gad.cjs upon the turf; 
the female pedant, wlio is an adept in no- 
thing but the pattern ' of filks and fiounces ; 
and the cofiec-houfc pedanr, whofe whole 
erudidon lies within tiic margin of a nc v. s- 
paper, are nuifiances fo extremely common, 
that it is almoil unneceiiary to mention 
them. Yet, pedants a, tln-y arc, they ihel- 
ter theinfelves under the falhionablenefs of 
their foible, and, with rdl the propcitics of 
the charader, gcneraHy elcapc the impu- 
tation of it. In my opinion, however, they 
dcleinc our cenfurc more than the mereli 
boek-\s onn imaginable. 'Yhe map of let- 
ters i; Lifiially confiiKd to his lludy, and 
h.'iving but little pleafurc in converfing 
V ith men of the world, does not often in- 
truvlc hin lelf into tlieir company; thefe 
unlearned pedriiiTs, on the cnntiaiy, are to 
be met with every where; they h.ivc no- 
thing to do but to run about and be trou- 
bYdoinc, and arc univcrfiilly the bane of 
agreeable converfation. I am. Sir, cS:c. 

B, T bernicn. 


§ 13^. A Sunday in the Country. 

Sir, Aug. 8, 1761. 

As life is fo fiiort, you will agree with 
me, that we cannot afford to lofe any ot 
that precious time, every moment of which 
Ihould be employed in fuch gratificatior.N 
as are fuitable to our llations and difpofi- 
tions. For this reafon we cannot but l.a- 
ment, that the year Ihould be curtailed of 
almoil a feventh part, and that, out of ilno.' 
hundred and fixty-five days, fifty-two of 
them Ihould be allotted, with refped to 
many perfons, to dullncfs and infipioitv. 
You will eafily conceive, that, by vriui } 
have fidd, 1 allude to that enemy to ell 
inirih and gaiety, Sunday, whofe impcn . 
nent intrufion puts a check on cur anui O- 
ments, and calls a gloom over our clieei- 
ful thoughts. Perfons, indeed, of higl, 
fafiiion regard it no more than the oihei 
part of the week, and would no nioieijc 
rellrained from their pleafurCsS on tins tb. , 
than they would keep fall on a fall- day ; 1)m: 
others, wlio have the fame talle and fpirit, 
though lefs fortunes, are conilrained, in 
order to lave appearances, to debar iU 
felvcs of every amufement except tliat cl 
going to church, which they can only er jov 
in common with the vulgar. 'I'he viilg.". 
it is true, have the happy privilege of con- 
vening this holy-day into a day of cx^. 
owlin.uy felH\ity; and the mcchamc !> 
alloivcd to get drunk on this day, il un ra 
other, bccaulb he has noihlng elfe to do. 
It is tuie, that the citizen on this dav get ; 
loofe from his counter, to which he Inal 
been failencd all the roll of the week line 
a bad llfiiling, and riots in the lu.xuiies oi 
Tilington or Milc-cnd. Bui what lhall be 
faiduf thofe who have no bufmefs to lul- 
low but the bent of their inclinations ? on 
w^iofc hands, indeed, all the days of iJicir 
life would hang as heavy as Sundays, ii 
thev were not enlivened by the dearvari- 
c' v of .amufements and diverfions. Ilo'v 
Can w'oman of any fpirit pals her time 
on tins difmal day, when the pLiy-houlc:. 
and Vauxhall, and KaneLigh, are fliut, and 
no places of public meeting are open, but 
the churches.? I talk not of thofe in higher 
life, w'ho are fo much above the world, 
that they are out of the reach of its cen- 
furcs; I mean thofe who are confined in a 
narrower fphere, foas to be obliged to pay 
feme regard to reputation. But if people 
in town have reafon to complain of this 
weekly bar put upon their pleafures, how 
unhappy mull thev be who are immured in 
the old manfion-hoL»fe in the country, and 

cloillcrcd 
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<^1(^illered up (as it were) in a nunnery ? 
Thi'’ is who is a 

uoman of the laft age, took me down with 
her this fummer to her houfe in Northamp- 
tonfliire ; nor fhall I be releafed from my 
prison till the time of the coronation, which 
will be as joyful to me as the ad of giace 
to an infolvent debtor. My time, how- 
ever, is fpent agreeably enough, as far as 
any thing can be agreeable in the country, 
a> we live in a good neighbourhood, fee a 
rrood deal of company, pay a good many 
\i!iu and are near enough Aftrop-Wclls 
for me to play at cards at all the public 
breakfallings, and to dance ftt the alfem- 
blies. But, as I told you, my aunt is an 
old-fafhioned lady, and has got queer no- 
tions of I know not what. I dread nothing 
fo much as the coming round of Sunday, 
which is fure to prove, to me at lead, a 
day of penance and mortiheation. In the 
morning we are dragged, in tlie old family 
coach, to the pariih- church, not a done’s 
throw off the houfe, for grandeur-fake ; 
and, though I drefs me ever fo gay, the 
ignorant bumkins take no more notice of 
me than- they do of my aunt, who is muf- 
lled up to the chin. At dinner \vc never 
fee a creature but the parfon, who never 
hiils coming for his cudomary fee of roall- 
beef and plum-pudding ; in the afternoon 
tlie fame dull work of church-going is re- 
peated ; and the evening is as melancholy 
as it is to a criminal who is to be c'ceciited 
til.* nc::t morning. When 1 drd came 
dow n, I propofed playing a game at whid, 
and invited the doctor to make a fonitli ; 
bat my aunt looked upon the very mention 
ol it as an abomination. I thouglit there 
tauld be no harm in a little innocent mufic; 
-"ul therefore, one morning, while Ihc was 
getting ready for church, I began to time 
tny guitar, the found of which quickly 
brought her down dairs, and die vowed die 
'^ould break it all to pieces, if 1 was fo 
tucked as to touch it ; though I offered to 
compromife the matter with her, by piay- 
nothing but pfalm-tunes to plcafe her. 

1 hate reading any thing, but efpjcialiy 
good book®, as my aunt calls them, which 
‘Ue dull at any time, but much duller on a 
Sunday; yet my aunt wonders I will not 
f’oploy myfelf, when I have nothing to do, 
in reading Nelfon on the Feails and FafU, 

‘ r a chapter in the }3ible. You mud know, 
the day I write tliis On is Sunday; and 
It happens to be fo very rainy, tint my 
ttuut is afraid, to ventuivln rfe’f in the damp 
^ ‘Urchj for f«j 5 ,r of idcreaiing her rlKiu- 
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matifm; flic has therefore put on herfpec- 
tacles, ordered the grc.at family-bibic into 
the hall, and is going to read prayers her- 
fclf to the ferVants. I excufed myfelf from 
being prefent, by pretending an hcad-.ach, 
and dole into my clofet in order to divert 
myfelf in writing to you. How I lhall be 
able to go through the red of the day, I 
know not; as the r.ain, I believe, will not 
fuffer us to dir out, and wc fliall fit mop- 
ing and yawning at one another, and look- 
ing ftupidly at the rain out of tlie Gothic 
window in the little parlour, like the clean 
and unclean beads in No.ilfs : 11 k. It is 
fiid, that the gloomy weather in Novem- 
ber induces Engliili men commonly tc make 
avvny with ihemfclves; and, indeed, con- 
fidcring the weather, and all togctlier, I 
believe I fliall be tempted to drown mylelf 
at once in the- pond before the door, or 
fairly tuck myfelf up in my own garters. 

I am your very humble fervant, 

Dorothy Thursday. 

Thornion, 

§ 136. On the Militia, 

Sir, Aug. 9. 1761. 

The weather here in England is as un- 
fcitled and variable as the uinpers of tlie 
people; nor can you judge, from tlic ap- 
pearance of the fky, whether it will 1 ain or 
hold up for a moment to;^cfhcr, any ukh-: 
than you can tell by ihe face of a man, 
whether he will lour in a frown, or clear 
up in a fniile. An iineKpcfled fhower lias 
obliged me to turn into tlie hrd inn; and 
1 think I may e’en as well pals mv time in 
writing for your pape., elpeci illy n‘. I have 
nothing clfc to do, having examined all 
the prints in tlic room, read over all tlie 
rhymeb,and admired all the Dear 
Charming MtJJes on the windovv-pan as. 

As I had the honour to pay my Ihilling 
at the ordinary in this town with I'omc of 
the olHcers o* the militia, I .am enabjC'^ to 
fend you a few thoughts on that fubjcfl. 
Witli rerpe^f to the common men, it vyill 
be fuflicient to obferve, chat in many mili- 
tary practices, no liody of rcg'oars can 
polhblv exceed them. Fi eir pro vTs m 
marauding is unquellion iblc ; as they are 
fure to take prifoners whatever flraggicis 
they meet with on their march, (uch as 
geefc, turkics, chickens, ihc. a"d have 
been often known to make a perfetd viefart 
of a farmer’s yard. By the by ', it is poF 
holy on thi'i account, that a lurkey bear :k> 
nreat an antipathy to the coloui of red. 
1 hefe fellows are, indeed, fo intre^ id, ihat 

3 p they 
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they will attack any convoy of provifions 
that falls in their way ; and my landlord 
alTures me, that as foon as they come into 
a town, they immediately lay clofe fiege 
to the pantry and kitchen, which they com- 
monly take by ftorm, and never give any 
quarter; as alio, that they are excellent mi- 
ners, in working their way into the cellar. 

I little imagined that 1 Ihould have met 
with my old univerfity acquaintance "Jack 
Fi've Bar in this part of the country, as T 
could not but think we had been at lead 
two hundred miles afunder. Indeed 1 did 
not know him at his lirft acceding me, as 
he approached dowly to me with a didantly 
familiar air, and a lliding bow forward, 
and a “ Sir, your mod humble fervant,’* 
indead of fpringing upon me like a grey- 
hound, and clapping me on the fhoulder 
like a baibd', fqueezing my four fingers in 
his rough palm, like a nut- cracker, and 
then whirling my arm to and fro, like the 
handle of a great pump, with a blunt 
** How doft do I am glad to fee thee** — 
and an hearty Damme 2 X the beginning and 
end of it. Jack, you mud know, by be- 
ing a militia captain, is become a fine gen- 
tleman ; fo fine a one, indeed, that he af- 
fefts f6 defpife what he never knew, and 
allced m^, if I had not, as well as himfclfi 
forgot all itiy Qreck. 

It is true, that my friend Jack (I beg 
his honour’s pardon, I Ihould fay captain) 
has had the advantage of an Oxford edu- 
cation ; and therefore it is not wonderful, 
that he has been worked, kneaded, mould- 
ed, fine-drawn, and polilhed into a better 
kind of pipe-makers clay than the clods 
of which fome of his brother officers were 
compofed. Yet thefc, I found, had in fome 
meafurc caft their flough, and put on tJie 
martial gentility with the drefs ; fuch are 
the furprizing effefls of a red coat, that it 
immediately dubs a man a gentleman ; as, 
for inftajice^ every private man in his ma- 
jedy’s foot guards is dignified with the title 
of gentleman-foIJicr. 

To the honour of the militia be it fpo- 
ken, their officers have made noble ad- 
vances in the military arts, and are become 
as great proficients in them as any of the 
regulars ; 1 mean thofe arts particularly, 
which will render them an ornament to 
their country in the time of peace. Firft 
then, with refpe^i to drefs and politenefs 
of behaviour. The red coat, the cockade, 
the ffioulder-knot, and the fword, have 
metamorphofed our plain country ’(quires 
inio as an*ant beaus as any on the parade^ 


The (liort jerkin, ftriped waiftcoat, leather 
breeches, and livery of the hunt, are ex- 
changed for an elegant laced uniform ; the 
bob-wig has fprouted to a queue; the 
boots are caft off for filk ftockings and 
turned pumps ; and the long whip has given 
place to a gold-hilted fword, with a flam- 
ing fword-icnot. They have reconciled 
themfelves to ruffies, and can make a bow, 
and come into a room with a good grace. 
With thefe accompliffiments, our bumkins 
have been enabled to (liine at country 
aftemblies; though it muft be confefled, 
that thefe grown gentlemen ftand fome- 
what in need of Mr. Duke’s inftru»^lions. 
Some of them have alfo carried their po- 
litenefs fo far as to decide a point of ho- 
nour with their fwords ; and at the lad 
town I pafted through, I was told, there 
had been a duel between a militia officer 
and the furgeon of the place, when the 
former being pricked in- the fvvord-arm, 
bis antagonift directly pulled out his falvc- 
box, and kindly drefled the wound upon 
the field of battle. 

Another neceflhry qualification of a fol- 
dier is, curfing and fwcaring; in which 
excr.cife, I afiure you, our militia gentiy 
are very expeit. Jt is true, they had had 
fome pradice in it before they left -their 
native fields, but were not difeiplined in 
difeharging their oaths with right military 
grace A common fellow may fwear in- 
deed like a trooper, as any one may let 
off a gun, or pufh with a fword ; but to 
do it with a good air, is to be learned only 
in a camp. This pradlice, I fuppofe, was 
introduced among our regiments, and to- 
lerated by tlie chaplains, that it might 
fimiliarizc them to the moft (hocking cir- 
cumftances : for, after they have intrepidly 
damned one another’s eyes, limbs, blood, 
bodies, fouls, and even their own, they 
muft certainly be fearlefs of any harm that 
can happen to thern. 

Drinking is another abfolutc requifitc 
in the charader of a good officer ; and in 
this our militia arc not at all deficient. 
Indeed tliey are kept to fuch conftant duty 
in this exercife, that they cannot fail of be- 
ing very expert at it. No veterans in the 
fervice can charge their glafies in better 
order, or difeharge them more regularl/ 
at the word of command. By the way? 
this is the only duty that is expeded frojn 
the chaplain; and he is commonly as ready 
to perform it as any of the corps. 

Intrigue is as effential to a foldier as 
his regimentals ; you will therefore inia- 
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o'iiie the militia do not fall fliort of the 
regulars in this military accomplilhment. 
Every woman is regarded by them as law- 
ful plundef ; fome they beliegc by fecret 
fap and undermining, and fome they take 
by aflault. It has been frequently a prac- 
tice in themoft civilized armies, whenever 
they dorm a town, not only to cut the 
throats of the men, but to ravifli the wo- 
men; and it is from this example, I fup- 
pofe, that our officers think it an indif- 
penlable branch of their duty to^debauch 
the wives and fillers of the inhabitants 
wherever they are quartered ; or perhaps, 
confidering the great lofs of men we have 
fuftained by fca and land, they are defirous 
of filling up the chafm^ and providing re- 
cruits for a future war. 

The laft circumflance which I fhall men- 
tion, as highly neceffary in an officer, is, 
the fpirit of gaming. The militia-officer 
was undoubtedly pofTefTed of tliis fpirit in 
fome degree before, and would back his 
ovvn horfes on the turf, or his own cocks 
in a main, or bye-battle; but he never 
thought of rifking his whole patrimony on 
a Tingle card, or the turn of a die. Some 
of them have fuffered more by a peaceful 
fummer^s campaign, than if their cilates 
had been over-run, pillaged, arid laid walle 
by the invader : and what does it fignify, 
v^hether the timber is cut down and de- 
flroyed by the enemy, or fold to fatisfy a 
debt of honour to a fharper r 

But— .the rain is over, and I am glad of 
It — as I was growing ferious, contrary to 
my ufual humour. 1 have ordered my 
horfc out— -and have fOme miles to ride— 
lo no more at prefent from 

Your conllailt correfpondent, &c. 

B* Thornton^ 

§ * 37 * Ongoing to Bath, *Tiinhridget and 
other Watering-places i in the Summer. 

Nunc tji bibendum. Sadicrs-Wells. 

It has long been a doubt with me, whe- 
ther his majefty lofes more fubje^ls In the 
year by water or by fpirituous liquors : 
1 mean, I cannot determine within myfelf, 
whether Bath, Tunbridge, Scarborough, 
Scz. &c. dp lefs harm to the conftitu- 
tions of my fellow-creatures, than brandy, 
Etpj or even Britlfh fpirits. I own, no- 
gives me more furprifc in the prac- 
tice of the learned in Warwick-lane, than 
their almoll unanimoufly concurring in 
ducking their patients in the fea, or di ench- 
them with fait, Heel, or fulphureous 


water, be their diltemper what it m.iy. - Jf 
a man has a dropfy, thev will not hefitate 
to give gallons of diis element, as they do 
not fcruple to give the llrongell cordials 
fometimes in the moil violent fever. 

Though the faculty fecin to agree, one 
and all, that every patient Ihould vifit fomO 
watering-place or other in the fiimmcr, I 
do not find they are fettled in their opini- 
ons, what particular waters fuit particular 
diforders. I have vifited them all for my 
amufement; and upon converfing with the 
invalids in each phice, I have found, to my 
great furprife, in Bath, Tunbridge, Brillol, 
and Brighihelmllone, ninny pci Ions drink- 
ing the waters for the gout, bilious cholics, 
or weak nerves, as if the fame clfctls could 
be produced by llcel, fait, and fulphiir; 
nay, a gentleman of my acquaintance was 
fent by different phyficians to different 
places, though they were all agreed about 
the nature of his cafe. I veiily believe, if 
a man would confult every phyfician in the 
kingdom, he would vifit every fink in tlic 
whole ifland ; for theie is not .an hole or 
bottom in any county, that has not its 
falutary fpring ; and every fpring has its 
pliyfician to prove, in a long pamphlet of 
hard words that thofe waters *ye fuperior 
to any othef, and that any patient, in any 
difordcr whatever, may be fitre of relief. 
In Ihoit, wc feem to have a ferond deluge, 
not by the wickedncfs> but the folly of the 
people, and every one is taking as much 
pains topeiiffi in it as Noah and his family 
did to el cape it. 

The prefent third after this element, 
which the phyficians liaVe cieated, makes 
it neceffary for them to fend their patients 
to fome wateis in vogue; but the choice 
being left to the dodor, he is detei mined in 
it by various circumllances ; fometimes the 
patient is fent where the bell advice and ilf- 
fillance may be had, in cafe tlto difiemper 
fliould increale;' fometimes wliere the phy- 
fician of the place is a coiifin or a pupil of 
the phyfician in town; fometimes v/herc 
the doaor has an cllate in ilic neighbour- 
hood; and I have more than once known 
a patient fent to a place, for no other reafon, 
but becaufe the dodor was boiu vvitnm 
four miles of it. 

I cannot cafily fugged to myfelf any rca- 
fon, why phyficians in I.ondon arc fond of 
fending their patients to waters at tiie great- 
eft diftance, whilft the country praditionen 
p-enerally recommend the fpring ‘^ m then 
neighbourhood.' I cannot come into the 
notion that prevails among many per.ons, 
. P 2 
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that fome of the faculty in London divide 
the fees with thofe they recommend in the 
country, like the lawyers who deal Jn 
agency ; but I am induced to think that, as 
they arc confcious the waters are out of the 
cafe, they hope the exercife and change of 
air In a long journey will lay the ground- 
work of tha*- cure, which the temperance 
and diflipation prefcribed by the doctor 
may pofiibly perform : on this account 
they decline fending their patients to Sad- 
lers-Wells, Powis-Wells, Pancras-V/clls, 
A<^lon-WeIls, Bngnigge-Wells, the Dog 
and Duck, or Iflington-Spa, which arc as 
falutary as thofe of Bath or Tunbridge for 
patients who live at a dillance, and who 
can receive no benefit from the wells and 
fpas in their neighbourhood. 

A nother circumllance confirms me in the 
opinion, that the waters of any fpa do no- 
fning more towards the cure than what is 
to be had from any pump whatfoever. 1 
never found the inhabitants of the place ap- 
pear at the fprings and wells with the com- 
pany of foreigners ; and I have feen many 
invalids among them complaining of cho- 
licsj, adhmas, gouts, ^c. as rnuch as the vi- 
fiters of the place : and if it is faid, that 
many who come to Bath on crutches go 
away without them, I have feen, more than 
once, thofe very crutches fupporting fame 
miferable cripple of the toun. 

It may be urged, that many cures have 
been performed at thefe public places ; but 
whether they are to be attributed to the 
waters, or the air, exercife, and temperance 
prefcribed by the do6tor, will appear from 
the following ftory. 

An honell country baker having, by his 
clofe and anxious application to bufmefs in 
the day-time, and a very conllant attend- 
ance at the Three Horfe-ihoes at night, con- 
t raffed a diftemper that is bell underftood 
by the names of the Hip or the Horrors, was 
fo very miferable, that he had made two at- 
temps upon his own life ; at length, by the 
perfuafion of his friends, he applied to a 
phyfeian in the neighbourhood for advice ; 
the ddflor ( [ fuppofe a quack, by the low 
fee which he demanded) told him, he would 
cure him in a month, if lie would follow his 
direffions ; but he cxpei^ed. In the mean 
time, a new quartern lolf whenever he 
fhould fend for it. In return for the firll 
quartern, he fent a box of pills, with' direc- 
tions for the baker to take three at fix in 
the morning falling, after which to w.ilk 
lour miles ; to take the fame number at Bx 
in the evening, and to walk the likenum- 
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ber of miles : to repeat the lame number of 
pills at eight, and to work them off with a 
pint of ale, without the ufe of his pipe, and 
the like number at ten o’clock, going to 
bed. The baker kept hi^ word with the 
doff or, and the 'doff or kept his with the 
patient; for, at the end of the month, the 
honeft fellow was in as good health, and 
enjoyed as high fpirits, as when he w.as a 
boy. The cheapnefs of his cure induced 
the baker to enquire of his doffor, by what 
wonderful medicine fo fpcedy and perfeff 
a cure had been effeffed. The dodlor, 

, which is another proof of his not being re- 
gularly bred, told him, the- pills were made 
of his own loaf covered with gold leaf; and 
added, if he would take the fame medicine, 
and follow the fame direflions, whenever 
his relapfing into his former courfe of life 
Ihould bring on the like diforder, he might 
be fureof as fpeedy and effeffuala cure. 

I fhould, however, want gratitude, as well 
as candour, ifl did notacknowledge a very 
lading obligation 1 lie under toTunbridge- 
waters : iqy wife and I had lamented, for 
two or three years, that the very good ef- 
tate which 1 enjoyed would, probably, after 
my death, go into another family, for want 
of an heir in my own. My wifb was ad- 
vifed to go to Tunbridge, and to drink the 
waters for eight or nine months : ’we were 
very much grieved to part for fo long a 
time; but fuch has been our amazing luc- 
cefs, that the dear creature returned to me, 
at the end of half a year, four mon^-lis gone 
with child, Thornton. 

§ 138. The faint-hearted Lonjer. 

Sir, 

I do not doubt but every one of your 
readers will be able to judge of my cafe, ai, 
without quedion, every one of them^ either 
has been, or is at prefent, as much in love 
as your humble fervant. You mud know, 
Sir, I am the very Mr. Faint-heart dc* 
feribed in the proverb, whd wrwr nxiwfaif 
lady : for though f have paid my add redes 
to I’everal of the fex, 1 have gone about n 
in fo meek and pitiful a manner, that n 
might fairly be a quelHon, whether 1 was in 
earned. One of my Dulcineas was taken, 
as wc catch mackerel, by a bit of fcarlet; 
another w^as fed need from me by a fuit of 
embroidery ; and anotherTufrendered, at 
the did attack, to the long fword of 
Irifliman. My prefent fuit and ^rvice is 
paid to a certain lady who is as fearful o| 
receiving any tokens of my aifeflion as I 
am of offering them* I am only permitte'^ 
^ • to 
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to admire her at a dildance ; an ogle or a 
leer are all the advances 1 dare make ; if I 
move but a finger it puts her all in a fweac; 
and, like the rendtive plant, fhe would fhrinlc 
and die away at a touch. During our long 
courtlliip I never oiFered to falute her but 
once; and then flie made fuch a wriggling 
with her body, fuch a ftruggling with her 
arms, and fuch a tofiing and twirling of her 
head to and fro, that, inllead of touching her 
lips, I was nearly in danger of carrying o/F 
the tip of her nofe. 1 even dared at another 
time to take her round the waill ; but (he 
bounced away from me, and (creamed out 
as if I had adually been going to commit a 
rape upon her. I alfb once plucked up 
:ourage fufficient to attempt fqueezing her 
l)y the hand, but (lie refifted my attack by 
To clofe a clench of her filt, that my grafp 
was prefented with nothing but (harp- 
pointed knuckles, and a long thumb-nail; 
and I was direftly after faluted with a vio- 
lent ftroke on my jaw-bone. If 1 walk out 
with her, l ufe all my endeavours to keep 
clofe at her fide ; but (he whi(ks away from 
me as though I had fome catching didem- 
per about me ; if there are but three of us, 

(he eludes my defign by (kipping fometimes 
on one fide and fometimes on t’other as I 
^ipproach her ; but when there are more of 
in company, (he takes care to be (hel- 
tered from me by placing herfelf the very 
midmoft of the rank. If we ride in a coach 
together, { am not only debarred from (It- 
ting on the fame fide, but I mud be feated 
nn the furchermod corner of the feat oppo- 
htc to her, that our knees may not meet. 

^ e are as much at didance from one ano- 
tner at dinner, as if we were really man and 
^ whom cuftom has directed to be kept 
'thunder the whole length of the table ; and 
when wc drink tea, die would fooner run 
ride of having the contents fpilt over 
than take the cup and faucer from me 
nearer than at both' our arms length. If 
mention a fyllable that in the lead borders 
^pon love, die' immediately reddens at it as 
^ ioofe or inde- 
‘ y? ^ cjtptcirion ; and when [ delirc to have 
' -utle private converfation with her, (he 
''muders at my impudence, to think that (he 
toulri trud hcrfelt with a man alone. In 
i^ort Sjj.^ I begin todefpair of ever coming 
yo.e contact with her; but what is dill 
fo^ though (he keeps me at 

/^‘f^dtul a didance, die tamely permits 
^ ‘hypping fellow of the guards to pat her 
t m cue.'k, play with her hand, and even 
rP‘0.ica iicr lips, and that too in my prc» 
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fence. If you, or any of your readers, can 
adfile me what to do in this cafe, it will be 
a lading obligation conferred on 

Your very humble fervant 

TlMiiTHY Ml I. OMAN. 

B, ^r^orn/on. 

§ 1 39. J circumjiantial Detail of e<very 

P articular that pajjed at the Coronation* 

[In a Letter from a Gentlcman^to his Fiicnd 
in the Country.] 

Dear Sir, 

Though I regret leaving you fo foon, ef- 
pecially as the weather has fmee proved fo 
fine, that it makes me long to be with you 
in the country, yet 1 honellly confefs, that 
I am heartily glad I came to town as I did. 
As I have feen it, 1 declare I would not have 
inided the fight upon any confidcration. 
The fiiendlhipof Mr. Rollcs,who procured 
me a pafs-ticket, as they call it, enabled me 
to be prefent both in the Hall and tlic Ab- 
bey ; and as to the proceflion out of doors^ 

1 had a fine view of it fiom a one-pair of 
dairs room, which your neighbour, Sir Ed* 
ward, had hired, at the fmall price of one 
hundred guineas, on purpofe to oblige his 
acquaintance. 1 wi(h you had been with 
me; but as you have been deprived of a 
fight, which probably very few that were 
prefent will ever fee again, I will endeavour 
to deferibe it to you as minutely as I can, 
while the circumdances are frelh in my me- 
mory, though my defeription mud fall very 
(hort of the reality. Fird, then, conceive 
to yourfclf the fronts of the houi'es, in all the 
drects that could command the lead point of 
view, lined with fcaffolding, like fo many 
galleries or boxes raifed one above another 
to the very roofs. Thefe were covered whh 
carpets and cloths of differentcolours, which 
prefented a pleafing variety to the eye ; and 
if you confider the brilliant appearance of 
the fpeftators who were feated in them 
(many being richly drefled) you will eafily 
imagine that this was no indifferent part of 
the (how. The mob underneath made a 
pretty contrad to the red of the company. 
Add to this, that though we had nothing 
but wet and cloudy weather for fome time 
before, the day cleared up, and the fun 
(honcaufpicioufly, as it were in compliment 
to the grand fedival. The platform, on 
account of the uncertainty of the weather, 
had a (helving roof, which was covered with 
a kind of fail-cloth ; but near the 
where! was, an honed jack Ear climbed 
up to the top and dripped off tlic covering, 
p 3 v^h\Q\\ 
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which g'ivc us not only a more extenfive 
view, but let the light in upon every'^rt 
of the proceflion. I llioald tell you, that a 
rank cf foot foJdiers was placed on each fide 
within the platform ; and it was not a little 
iurpriiing to fee (he officers fkmiHaily con- 
verfing and walking arm and arm with 
many of them, till we were let into the fe- 
cret, that they were gentlemen who had put 
on the drefies of common foldicrs, for what 
purpofe I need not mention. On the outfide 
were ftatipned; at proper diftances, feveral 
parties of fiorfe-guardsjwhofehorfesjindeed, 
fomewhat incommoded the people, that 
prelTed inceliantly upon them, by their 
prancing and capering ; though, luckily, 1 
do not hear of any great mifehief being 
done. I muft confefs, it gave me much pain, 
to fee the foldiers, both horfe and foot, 
moll unmercifully belabouring the heads of 
tl>c mob with their broad-fwords, bayonets, 
and mufqucts ; but it was not unpleafant to 
obferve feveral tipping the horfe> foldiers 
llily from time to time (feme with half- 
pence, and fomc with filver, as they could 
mufter up the caffi) to let them pafs be- 
tween the horfes to get nearer the platform ; 
after which thefe unconfcionable gentry 
drove them back again. As foon as it was 
day-break (for I chofe to go to my place 
over-night) wc were diverted with feeing 
die coaches and chairs of die nobility and 
gentry paffing along with much ado ; and 
feveral perfons^^ very richly drelTed, were 
obliged to quit their equipages, and be ef- 
corted by the foldiers through the mob to 
their refpedive places. Several carriages, 
I am told, received great damage ; Mr. 
Jennings, whom you know, ha<} hii^ chariot 
broke to pieces ; but providentially neitJier 
he nor Mrs. Jennings, who were in it, re- 
ceived any hurt. 

Their majefties (to the ffiame of thofe be 
it fpoken who were not fo pundual) came in 
their chairs from St. James’s through the 
Park to Weflminder about nine o’clock. 
The king went into a room which they call 
the Courtof Wards, an'd the queen into that 
belonging to the gentleman-uffier of the 
black-rod. The nobility and others, who 
were to walk in t.'ie proceflion, were muf- 
tcred and ranged by the officers of arms in 
the Court of Requefls, Painted Chamber, 
and Houfe of Lords, from whence the ca- 
valcade was conduced into Weilminiler- 
hall. As you know all the ayenues and 
places about the Hall, you will not be at a 
lofs to underlland me. My pafs-ticket 
would have been of no fervice, if I had not 


prevailed on one of the guards, by the jn 
reMible argument of half-a-crown, to 
make way for me through the mob to the 
Hall-gate, where I got admittance juft as 
their majefties were feated at the upper 
end, under magnificent canopies. Her 
maje fly’s chair was on the left hand of his 
majelly ; and they were attended by the 
great chamberlain, lord high conftablc. 
earl marflial, and other great officers. 
Four fwords, I obferved, and as many 
fpurs, were prefen ted in form, and then 
placed upon a table before the king. 

There was a negleft, it Teems, fome- 
where, in not fending for the dean and 
prebendaries of Weftminfter, who, 

not finding themfelves fummoned, came 
of their own accord, preceded by the cho- 
rifters, fingers, among whom was your 
favourite, as indeed he is of every one, Mr. 
Beard. The Hall-gate was now thrown 
open to admit this left'er proceflion from the 
Abbey, when the hi (hop of Rochefler (that 
is, thedban) and his attendants brought the 
Bible and the following regalia of the king, 
su/ 2 :.St. Edward's crown, relied onacufhion 
of gold cloth, the orb with the ciofs, a feep- 
tre vvitli the dove on the top, another tipt 
with a crofs, and what they call St. Ed- 
ward’s ftaff. The queen’s regalia were 
brought .at the fame time, ^/z. her crown 
upon a cufliion, a feeptre with a crofs, and 
a rod of ivory with a dove. Thefe were le- 
verally laid before their majefties, and af- 
terwards delivered to the refpedive officers 
w'ho were to bear them in the proceffion. 

Conftdering the length of the cavalcade, 
and the numbers that were to walk, it is 
no wonder that there fbould be much con- 
fufion in marfhalling the ranks. At lall, 
however, every thing was regularly ad- 
jufted, and the proceffion began to quit 
the Hall between eleven and twelve. The 
platform leading to the well door of the 
Abbey was covered with blue baize for 
the train to walk on ; but there Teemed to 
me a defeat in not covering the upright 
pofts that (up ported the awning, as it is 
called (for ^hey looked mean and naked) 
with that or fome otlier coloured cloth* 
As I carry you along, I fhall wave men- 
tioning the minute particulars of the pro- 
ceflion, and only obforve that the nobilhy 
walked two by two. Being willing to fee 
the proceffion paf^ along the platform 
through the ftreets, I haftened from me 
Hall, and by the affiftance of ^ foWt^ 
made tny way to my former ftalion at the 
corner of Bridge-ilrcct^ where the windm'-j 

commandett 
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commanded a double view at the turniag. 

I {hall not attempt to defcnbe the fplendor 
and magnificence of the whole; and words 
mall fall Ihort of that innate joy and faiil- 
faaion which the fpeftators felt and ex- 
prelled, efpecially as their majefiies pafled 
by; on whofe countenances a dignity fuit- 
ed to their ftation, tempered with the moft 
amiable complacency, was fenfibly imprcf- 
fed. It was obfervable, that as their majef- 
tics and the nobility pafi'ed the corner which 
commanded a profped of Weftminfler- 
biidge, they flopped fliort, and turned back 
to look at the people, whofe appearance, 
as they all had their hats off, and were 
thick planted on the ground, which rofe 
gradually, I can compare to nothing but a 
pavement of heads and faces. 

1 had the misfortune not to be able to 
get to the Abbey time enough to fee all 
that paffed there ; nor, indeed, when 1 got 
in, could I have fo diflindl a view as I could 
have wifhed. But our friend Harry Whi- 
taker had the luck to be Rationed in the 
firfl row of the gallery behind the feats al- 
lotted for the nobility, clofc to the fquare 
platform which was creeled by the ajtar, 
with an afeent of thiee Heps, for their nu- 
jeitics to be crowned on. Y ou are obliged 
to him, therefore, for fcvcral particulais- 
which I could not otherwife have informed 
you of. He tells me, as foon as their ma- 
jeflics entered thechurch, thechoir flruck up 
with an anthem; and, after they were feat- 
e<l, and the ufual recognition and oblations 
were made, the litany was chanted by the 
biffops o f Chefler and Chkhefler, and the 
refponfes made by the whole choir, ac- 
companied by the whole band of mufic. 
Then the firfl part of the cemmunion-fer- 
vice was read ; after which a fermon tvas 
preached by the bifhop of Salifbury, now 
archbifhop of York, I was not near enough 
to hear it, nor, perhaps 700 will fay, 
did I much defire it; but, by my watch, 
it lalled only fifteen minutes. This done, 
Harry fays he faw very diflin<flly his ma- 
jefly iubferibe the declaration, and take the 
coronation oath, the folcinnity of which 
flruck him with an unfpcakablc awe and 
reverence ; and he could not help refiei^l- 
ing on the glorious privilege which the 
Englifhenjoy, of binding their kings by the 
moll facred ties of confcience and leligion. 

he kix^g was then anointed by his grace 
<^f Canterbury on the crown of his hc.acl, 
his breafl, and the palms ofhis hands ; af- 
ter w'hich he vvas^prefented with the fpujs, 
and girt wilji the fword, and was th,eo in- 


veiled with the coronation -robes, the ar- 
mills, as they are called, and the imperial 
pall. The orb with the crofs was alfo pre- 
fentCvl, and the ring was put upon the 
fourth finger of his majcfly’s right hand 
by the archbifhop, who then delivered the 
feeptre with the ciofs, and t/ie otlicr with 
the dove; and being afiiilcd by fevcial bi- 
fhops, he lallly placed the crown reverent- 
ly upon his majelly’s head. A profound 
awful filcnce had reigned till tiiis mo- 
ment, w'hcn, at the very inllint the crown 
was let fall on the king'.s head, a fellow 
having been placed on the top of the Ab- 
bey-dome, from whence he could look down 
into the chancel, with a flag which he dropt 
as a fignal; the Park and Tower guns be- 
g.an to^fire, the trumpets founded, and the 
Abbey echoed with the repeated fliouts and 
acclamations of the people. 'I'he peers, 
who before this time had their coioncts in 
their hands, now put them, on, as the. hi- 
Ihops did their caps, and the repreienta- 
tives of the dukes of Aquitaine and Nor- 
mandy their hats. The knights of the 
Bath in particular made a moll fpkndid 
figure, when they put on their caps, wluch 
were adorned with large plumes of white 
feathers. It is to beobfei ved, that there were 
no commoners knights of the Oarier ; con- 
requcntly.inflcad ofcaps and vcllracnts pc- 
culiar to their ou!cr,they, being all peers, 
woie the robes and coi oners of their le- 
fpeaivc ranks. I Ihould mention, that tho 
kings of arms alfo put on coronets. 

silence again afiumed her reign, and the 
Ihouts ceafmg, the archbifliop proceeded 
with the rert of the divine fcrvicc; and 
after he had prefentcdihe Bible to his ma- 
jefly, and lolemnly read the bencdidlions, 
his majdly killed the archbifhops and lu- 
fliops one after another as thc-y knelt be- 
fore him. The n was now per- 

formed, and this being ended, his m^jeit/ 
was elevated cm a fuperb llirone, which al 
the peers approached in their order, and 
did their homages. 

The coronation of the queen was per- 
formed in nearly the fame manner vyiu 
that ofhis majefty; the archbifhop anoint- 
ed her with the holy oil on the head and 
breafl. and after he^had put the crown 
upon her head, it was a fignal for prince.4 
Augulla and the petrefics to put on tnera 
corSnets. Her majefty then received the 
feeptre with the crofs, and the 
with the dove, and was conduced to a 
magnificent throne on the left hand of his 

' i cannot 
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I cannot but lament that I was not near 
enough to obferve their majeflies going 
through the moft ferious and Tolemn ads 
of devotion ; but 1 am told, that the re- 
verent attention which both paid, when 
(after Jiaving made their fecund oblathcns) 
the next ceremony was, their receiving the 
holy communion, it brought to the mind of 
every one near them, a proper recolledion 
of the confecrated place in which they were. 
Prayers being over, the king and queen 
retired into bt. Edward’s chapel, jiid be- 
hind the aftar. You mufi: remember it — 
it is where the faperkiuon of the Roman 
CvHthoUcs has robbed the tomb of that 
royal confjiTor of fome of its precious or- 
naments; here their majellies received 
each of them a crown of date, as it is 
called, and a procelTion Was made in the 
fame manner as before, except in fome 
trifling inifances, back again to Weftmin- 
der-hall, all wearing their coronets, caps, 
isfe. You know I have often faid, tha.c if 
one lofes an hour in the morning, one may 
ride after it the whole day without being 
able to overtake it. This was the cafe in 
the piefent inftance ; for, to whatever 
caufes it might be owing, the procciTion 
moll alTuredly fet off too late: beiides, 
according to what Plarry obferved, there 
were fuch long paufes between fome of 
the ceremonies in the Abbey, as plainly 
fhewed all the adors were not perfed in 
their parts. However it be, it is impofllble 
to conceive the chagrin and difappoint- 
ment which the late return of the proceffion 
occafioned ; it being To late indeed, that the 
fpedators, even in the open air, had but a 
very dim and gloomy view of it, while to 
thofe vyho had lat patiently in Wedminller- 
hall, waiting its return for fix hours, fcarce 
a glimpfe of it appeared, as the branches 
were not lighted till juil upon his majefty’s 
entrance. I had flattered myfelf that a 
new feene of fplendid grandeur would have 
been p re fenced to us in the return of the 
proceffion, from the refledion of the lights, 
and had therefore polled back to the 
Hall vidi ail poffible expedition but not 
even the brifliancy of the ladies jewels, or 
the greuer kdre of their eyes, had the 
power to, render our iiarknefs •viJthU^ the 
• who’e was confufion, irregulaiity, and dif- 
order. 

However, we were afterwards amply 
recompenfed for this partial cclipfe by the 
biigHt%idure wliich the lighting of the 
chauMlers prefunted to us. Your unlucky 
laW“iwthas inadc^ou too v\cll acquranted 
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with WcAn'if.ilcr-hall for me to thinly nf 
dcTcribing it to you; but 1 allure y(;u i)„. 
face of it was greatiy altered fnom wiY.t 
it was whsn you attended to hear the vei. 
did given againll you. Jnllead ci‘ the ip, 
clofures for the courts of Chancery ae i 
King’s Bench at tne upper end, whuh 
were both removed, a platform wa> railed 
with fevcral afeents of Heps, where then- 
majeflicb in tlieir chH*u> of Hate, and thj 
royal family, fat at table. On each fidv, 
down the whole length of the Hell, t] 
rell cf the company were feated at lore- 
tables, in rlie middled which were placed, 
on elevation;, painted to reprcllnt marble^ 
the defert;., Cf<*. Conceive to you rich, it 
you can conceive, what I own I am at a 
lofs to defetibe, lb magnificent a building 
as that of WcHminller-hall, lighted upuitli 
near three ihoufand wax-candes in n.( 
fplendid branches ; our crowned heads, and 
almoH the whole nobility, with the prime 
of our gentry, moH fupcrbly arrayed, and 
adorned with a profuHon of the moil biii- 
liant jewels ; the galleries on every lide 
crowded with company for the moil part 
elegant) and lichly drefied : but to con- 
ceive it in all its luHre, I am conicious that 
it is abfolutely necehary one niuH have 
been prefent. To proceed in my narration 
— Tlieir maJeHies table was ferved with 
tliree couiTcs, at the firil of which qarl Tal- 
bot, as Hewurd of his majeHy’s houfhold, 
rode up from the Hall-gatc to the Heps 
leading to where their inajeHies fat; and 
on his returning the fpetlators were pre- 
fented with an unexpeflcd fight, in his 
lordfhip’s backing his horfe, that he might 
keep his face Hill towards the king. A 
loud clapping and huzzaing confequently 
enfued Torn the people prefent. The ce- 
remony of theohamplon, you may remem- 
ber we laughed at, at its rrprefentation lall 
winter; but I afiure you it had a very fe- 
rious cffc6l on thofe ladies who were near 
him (though his horfe was very gentle) as 
he came up, accompanied by lord Effing- 
ham as earl- marfhal, and the duke of Bed- 
ford as lord high-conftable, Hkewife on 
horfeback: it is needlefs to repeat whit 
paHcd on this occafion. I am told, that 
the horfe which tl.e champion rode was the 
fame that his late majcHy v/as mounted on 
at the glorious and memorable bat,tle of 
Dettingen. T he bead, as well as the rUlor, 
had his head adoi ned with a plume cf 
red, and blue featheis. 

You cannot expefl that I Hiould gi''^ 
YOU a bill of fare, or enumerate the lum- 
ber 
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^er of (Jifhes that were provided and fent 
from the temporary *kitchcns eredled in 
Cotton -garden for this purpofe. No lefs 
than fixty haunches of venifon, with a fur- 
piizing quantity of all forts of game, were 
laid in for this grand feaft : but tjiat which 
chiefly attraded our eyes, was their ma- 
jcilies defert, in which the confe^lioner had 
lavifhed all his ingenuity in rock-work and 
emblematical figures. The other deferts 
were no lefs admirable for their exprellive 
ikvices. But 1 muft not forget to tell 
YOU, that when the company came to be 
K ued, the poor knights of the Bath had 
been overlooked, and no table provided for 
them : an airy apology,, however, was ferved 
up CO them inllead of a fubfiantial dinner; 
hut the two junior knights, in order to pre- 
ferve their rank of precedency to their fuc- 
celibis, were placed at the head of the 
judges table, above all the learned brethren 
of the coif. The peers were placed op 
the outermoll fide of the tables, and the 
peerefies within, neareft to the walls. You 
cannot fuppofe that there was the greateft 
order imaginable obferved during the din- 
ner, but mull conclude, tliat fomC of the 
company were as edger and impatient to 
fatisfy the craving of their appetites as any 
of your country ’fquircs at a race or alTize 
oj dinary. 

It was pleafant to fee the various ftrata- 
gems made ufe of by the company in the 
galleries to come in fora fnack of the good 
things below. The ladies clubbed their 
handkerchiefs to be tied together to draw 
up a chicken or a bottle of wine; nay, 
even garters (I will not fay of a different 
fex) were united for the fame purpofe. 
Some had been fo provident as to bring 
bafkets with them, which were let down, 
like theprifoners boxes at Ludgate or the 
Gate-houfe, with a Pray, remember the poor. 

You will think it high time that 1 ffiould 
bring this long letter to a conclullon. Let 
it fuftice'then to acquaint you, that their 
majelHcs returned to St. James’s a little 
lifter ten o’clock at night ; but they were 
pleafed to give time for the peerelles to 
go firff, that they miglit not be incom- 
moded by the preffure of the mob to fee 
their majeffies. After the nobility . were 
departed, tfie illuftrious Mobility were (ac- 
cording tocuftom) admitted into the Hall, 
which they' prefently cleared of all the 
i^ovcables, fuch as the victuals, cloths, 
plates, diffies, and, in ihoit, every 
(king that could fiick tp their l:rigc*:s. 


I need not tell you, that fcveral corona- 
tion medals, in filver, were thrown among 
the populace at the return of the proceS 
fion. One of them was pitched into Mrs. 
Dixon’s lap, as ihc fat upon a fcaffold iu 
Palace-yard. Some, it is faid, vvcie alfo 
thrown among the peerefies in the Abbey 
juft after the king was crowned ; but they 
thought it below their dignity to ftoop to 
pick them up. 

My wife defires her compliments to you : 
ftie was hugcoujly pleafed witl\ the fight. 
All friends are well, except that little Nan- 
cy Green has got a fwellcd face, -by being 
up all night; and Tom Moffat has his leg 
laid up on a ftool, on account of a broken 
fhin, which he got by a kick from a troop- 
er’s horfe, as a reward for his mobbing it. 
I fhall fay nothing of the illuminations at 
night: the news-papers muft have told 
you of them, and that the Admiralty in 
particular was remarkably lighted up. I 
exped to have from you an account of the 
rejoicings at your little town; and defirc 
to know whether you was able to get a flicc 
of the ox which was roailed whole on this 
occafion. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours moft heartily, 

James Hemming. 

P. S. The Princefs Dov^ager of Wales, 
with the younger branches of tl^e royal 
family, did not walk in the grand proced- 
fion, but made up a lefier procefiion of 
their own; of which you will find a fuffi- 
cient account in the public prints. They 
had a box to fee the coronation in the 
Abbey, and afterwards dined in an 
apartment by themfelves adjoining to the 
Hall. 

Sinc(^ my writing the above, I have been 
informed for certain, that the fvvord^ of 
ftate, by fome miftake, being left behind 
at Sr. James’s, the Lord Mayor’s fv/ord 
was cairicd before the king by the carl 
of Huntingdon, in its ftead ; but when the 
procefiion came jnto the Abbey, the fw'ord 
of ftate was found placed upon the altar. 

Oar fri'-nd Harry, who was upon the 
fcaftbld, at the return of the procefiion 
clofed in v/Itli the rear; at the expence of 
li^df a guinea was admitted into the Hal! ; 
got biim-full of his majelly’s claret ; and, 
in the i.niverfil plui'de', brought oft the 
glafs her majjfty crank in, which is pLced 
in the bca.ufait as a v.ilu.ible enriofity. 

B. Themion, 
§^140. 
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§ 140 . A Letter from d fuccefful Ad~ 
venturer in the Lottery^ 

Sir, 

You will not be at all furprifcd when I 
tell you, that I have had very ill-luck in 
the lottery ; but you will ftare when I fur- 
tlter tell you, it is bccaufe unluckily I have 
^ot a confiderablc prize in it. I received 
the glad tiding of my misfortune lad Sa- 
turday night from your Chronicle, when, 
on looking over the lift of the prizes, as I 
was got behind my pipe ^at the club, I 
found that my ticket was come up a 2000 1. 
In the pride as well as joy of my heart, I 
could not help proclaiming to the company 
— my good luck, as I then foolifhly thought 
it, and as the company thought it too,, by 
infilling that I Ihould treat them that even- 
ing. Friends are never lb merry, or ftay 
longer, than when they have nothing to 
pay : they never care too how extravagant 
they are on fuch an occafion. Bottle after 
bottle was therefore called for, and that too 
of claret, though not one of us, I believe, 
but had rather had port. In Ihort, I reeled 
home as well as I could about four in the 
morning; when thinking to pacify my wife, 
who began to rate me (as ufual) for Hay- 
ing out fo long, I told her the occafion 
of it;^butinftead of rejoicing, as I thought 
fhe would, Ihe cried — “ Pilh, only two 
thoufand pounds P’ However, Ihc was at 
laft reconciled to it,' taking care to remind 
me, that (he had chofen the ticket herfclf, 
and file was all along fure it would come 
up a prize, becaufe the number was an odd 
one. We neither of us got a wink of lleep, 
though 1 was heartily inclined to it; for 
my wife kept me awake— by telling me 
of this, that, and t’other thing which Ihc 
wanted, and which fhc would now pur- 
chafe, as we could afford it. 

1 know not how the news of my fuccefs 
fpread fo foon among my other acquaint 
ar.ee, except that my wife told it to every 
one Ihe knew, or not knew, at church. 
The confequcnce was, that I had no lefs 
than feven very hearty friends .came to 
dine with us by way of wilhing us joy ; and 
the number of thefe hearty frtends was m- 
creafed to above a dozen by fupper-time. 
J t is kind in one’s friends to he w’illing to 
partake of one’s fueceft; they made them- 
Iclves very merry literally at my expence ; 
and, at parting, told^ me they would 
bring Ibme more friends, and have ano- 
ther JoJIy evening with me th.is happy 
occafion* 


ACTS IN PROSE. 

When they were gone, I made fliifi to 
get a little reft, .though I was often diftmb, 
ed by my wife talking in her lleep. Her 
head, it feems, literally ran upon wheels, 
that is, the lottery-wheels ; Ihe frequently 
called out that fhe had got the ten thoufand 
pounds; Ihe muttered feveral wild and in- 
coherent expreftions about gdvvns, and 
ruffles, and ear-rings, and necklaces ; and 
J once heard her mention the word coach. 

the morning, when 1 got up, how was I 
furprifcd to find my good fortune publilhed 
to all the world in the news -paper I though 
I could not but fmilc (and madam was 
greatly pleafed) at the printer’s exalting 
me to the dignity of E/quire, having been 
nothing but plain Mr. all my life before. 
And now the misfortunes arifing from my 
good fortune began to pour in thick upon 
me. In confequence of the information 
-given in the news-paper, we were no foon- 
cr fat down to breakfaft than we were com- 
plimented with a rat-a-tatoo from the 
drums, as if we had been juft married ; af- 
ter thefe had been filenced by the ufual 
method, another band of mufic faluted us 
with a peal from the marrow-bones and 
cleavers to the fame tune. I was liarafied 
the whole day with petitions from tne hof- 
pital boys that drew the ticket, the com- 
mifiioners clerks tlut w.rote- down the 
ticket, and the clerks of the office where 
I bought the ticket, all of them praying, 

That my Honour would confider them.” 
I ftiould be glad you would inform me what 
thefe people would have given me if I had 
had a blank. 

My acquaintance in general called to 
know, when they Ihould wait upon me to 
v'et my good fortune. My own relations; 
and my wife’s relations, came in fuch fhoals 
to congratulate me, that I hardly knew the 
faces of many of them.! One infilled on 
my giving a piece of plate to his wife ; an- 
other recommended to me to put his lit- 
tle boy (my two-and-fortieth coufin) out 
’prentice ; another, lately vjbite-vjajhedy 
propofed fo me my fetting him up again in 
bufinefs ; and feveral of them very kindly 
told me, they would borrow three or four 
hundred pounds of me, as they knew 1 
could now fjpare it. ' 

My wife in the mean time, you may be 
fure, w as not idle in contriving how to dif- 
pofe of tjus new acquifition. She found 
out, in the firft place, (according to the 
complaint of moll women) that Ihe had 
not got a gown to her back, at leaft not 
one fit for hex novo to appear in. Her ivard- 
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yobe of linen was no lefs deficient and 
{he difcovered feverahchafms in our Jurni- 
ture, efpecially in the articles of plate and 
china. She alfo determined to fee a lit- 
tie phafure, as ihe calls it, and has adually 
made a party to go to the next opera. 
Isfovv, in^ order to ibpply thefe immediate 
wants and necefllties, Ihe has prevailed on 
me (though at a great lofs) to turn the 
prize into ready money; which I dared 
not refufe her becaufe the number was her 
own choofing: and (lie has further per- 
faadedmc (as we have had fuch good luck) 
to lay out a great pai t of the produce in 
purchafing more tickets, all of her own 
choofing. To me it is indifferent which 
way the money goes ; for, upon my mak- 
ing out the balance, I already find I fhall 
be a loofer by my gains : and all my fear is, 
that one of the tickets may come up a five 
thoufand or ten thoufand. 

I am 

Your very humble fervant, 

Jeoffrey Chance. 

P. .S’. I am jud going to club — 1 hope 
they won’t dclire me to treat them again. 

B, 'Ihornton^ 


The great charadleri Ilic of Camilla’s un- 
derftanding is talle; but when ihc fays moll 
u|Joii a fubjeft, (he dill (hews that (he has 
much more to fay, and by this unwilling- 
nefs to triumph, (he perfuadcs the more. 
With the mod refined fcndinents, fhc pof- 
fefles the fofted fenfibility, and it lives and 
fpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Ca- 
milla melancholy? docs Ihe figh ? Every 
body is affc» 5 ted: they enquire whether any 
misfortune has happened to Camilla ; rhey 
find that Ihe fighed for the misfortune ol 
another, and they are ad*c£lcd‘ dill more. 
Young, lovely, and high born, Camilla 
graces every company, and heightens the 
brilliancy of courts; wherever Ihe appears, 
all others feem by a natural impulfe to feci 
her fiiperiority ; and yet when die con- 
verfes, die has the ait of infniring others 
with an cafe which they never Icne w before : 
die joins to the mod fcrupulous politcpefs 
a certain feminine gaiety, free both from 
redraint and boldnefs ; always gentle, yet 
never inferior; always unaduming, yet 
never afhamed or awkward ; for diamc and 
awkwaidnefs arc the efiefts of pride, which 
is too often niirc:illed rnodedy : nay. to the 
mod critical difeernment, die adds fomc- 


§ 141. Chara^ers of Camilla and 
Flora. 

Camilla is really what writers have fo 
often imagined ; or rather, die pofledes a 
combimition of delicacies, which they have 
feldom had minutenefs of virtue and wde 
enough to conceive ; to fay ihe is beautiful, 
die is ^ccomplilhed, die is generous, die is 
tender, is tallying in general, and it is the 
particular I would deferibe. In her perfbn 
die is aimed tall, and almod thin ; grace- 
ful, commanding, and infpiring a kind of 
tender refpe^l ; the tone of her voice is 
melodious, ^nd die can neither look nor 
move without exprelfing fomctliing to her 
advantage. PofTefled of aimed every ex- 
cellence, die is unconfeious of any, and this 
heightens them all : Ihe is moded, and dif- 
fident of her own opinion, yet always per- 
fedly comprehends ,the fubjedi on which 
die gives it, and fees the quedion in its true 
light: die has neither pride, prejudice, nor 
precipitancy to mifguide her ; die is true, 
and therefore judges truly. If there arc 
fubjefls too intricate, too complicated for 
the feminine fimplicity of her foul, her ig- 
norance of them ferves only to difplay a 
new beauty in her charafler, which rcfults 
from her acknowledging, nay, perhaps 
from her poITcfling that yery ignorance. 


thing of a bludiing timidity, which (erves 
but to give a niL-aning and piciuancy even 
tq her looks, an admirable ctiedl of true fu- 
periority I by this filcnt unafliiming merit 
ihe over-awes the turbulent and the proud, 
and dops the torrent of that indecent, that 
overbearing hoife, with which inferior na- 
tures in fuperior dations overwhelm the 
daviih and the mean. Yes, all admire, and 
love, and reverence Camilla. 

You fee a chamber that you admire, 
and you think it perfeft; do you there- 
fore conclude that every difterent charadlei 
is iihpcrfea? what, will you allow a \<i- 
ricty of beauty almoll equally driking in 
the art of a Corregio, a Guido, and a Ra- 
phael, and refufe it to the infinity of na- 
ture ’ How different from lovely Camilla 
is the beloved I’lora ! In Camilla, nature 
has difplay ed the beauty of exad regularity, 
and the elegant foftnefs of famale pro- 
priety: in Flora, ihe charms with a certain 
artlefs poignancy, a graceful negligence, 
and an uncontroulcd, yet blamelcfs ffcc- 
dom Flora has fomething original and 
peculiar about her, a charm which is not 
eafily defined; to know her and to love her 
is the fame thing; but you cannot know 
her by defeription. Her perfon is rather 
touching than majedic, her features more 
exprclliv-e than regular, and her 
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picafcs rather bec.iufc is is reflraincd by no 
rule, than becaLife it is conformable to any 
that ciiitom has eflabiilhcd. Camilla puts 
you in mind of the moll perfcd muficth -.t 
can be coinpofcd ; Flora, of the wild fwcet- 
nefs which is fornetimcs produced by the ir- 
regular play of the breeze upon the ^olian 
harp, Camilla reminds you of a lovely young 
queen; Flora, of her more lovely maid of 
honour. In Camilla you admire the decency 
of the Graces; in Flora, the attradive 
fweetnefs of the Loves. Artlefs fenfibility; 
wild, native feminine gaiety, and the mod 
touching tendernefs of foul, are the llrange 
charaderillics of Flora. Her countenance 
g^ovvs with youtliful beauty, which all art 
feems rather to diminifh than incieafe, ra- 
ther to hide than adorn ; and while Camilla 
charms you with the choice ofherdrefs, Flora 
enchants you with the negled of hers, l^ms 
different are the beauties which nature has 
maniferted in Camilla and Flora ! yet while 
Ihc has, in this contrariety, Ihewn the ex- 
tent of her power to pleafe, Ihe has alfo 
proved, tha't truth and viitue are always 
the fame. Gencrofity and tendernefs arc 
the fird principles in the minds of both f.i- 
vourites, and were never poneffed in an 
higher dcgiee than they are poffeffed by 
Flora; (he is juft as attentive to the inte- 
rell of others, as (he is negligent of her 
own; and tho* (Itc could fubmit to any 
misfortune that could befal herfelf, yet (lie 
hardly knows how to bear the misfortunes 
of another. Thus does Flora unite the 
llrongeft fenfibility with the moft lively 
gaiety; and both are expreffed with the 
moft bewitching mixture in her counte- 
nance. While Camilla infpires a reverence 
that keeps you at a refpedful, yet admir- 
ing diftance, Flora excites the moft ardent, 
yet moft elegant dcfire. Camilla reminds 
you of the dignitj^ of Piana, Flora of the 
attractive feniibility of Califto: Camilla 
almoft elevates you to the fenfibility of an- 
gels, Flora delights you with the lovelieft 
idea of woman, Grevilh\ 

§ 142. Fahle by the celebrated Lim^eus, 
trafijlated from the Latin, 

Once upon a time the feven wife men of 
Greece were met together at Athens, and 
it was propofed that every one of them 
(hould mention what he thought tlie great-, 
eft wonder in the creation. One of them, 
of higher conceptions than the reft, pro^ 
pofed the opinion of fome of the aftreno- 
mers about the fixed ftars, which they be- 
lieved to be fo many funs, that fl.ad each 
C 
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their planets rolling about them, and were 
ftored with plants and animals like thii 
earth. Fired with this thought, they agreed 
to fupplicatc Jupiter, that he would at lead 
permit them to take, a journey to the mcoa 
and ftay there three days, in order to fee 
the wonders of that place, and give an ac- 
count of them at their return. Jupiter 
confented, and ordered them to affemble 
on a high mountain, where there ftiould be 
a cloud ready to convey them to the place 
they defired to fee. They picked out fome 
chofen companions, who might aifift them 
in deferibing and painting the objeCIs they 
(hould meet w'ith. At length they arrived 
at tlie moon, and found a palace there well 
lilted up for their reception. The next 
day being very much fatigued with their 
journey, they kept quiet at heme till noon ; 
and being ftill faint, they rcfrelhed them- 
felves with a moft delicious entertainment, 
which they reliflied fo wcdl, that it over- 
came their curiohty. This day they only 
law through the window that delightful 
fpet, adorned with the moft beautiful How- 
eis, to which the beams of the fun gave an 
uncommon luftre, and heard the fmging of 
moft melodious birds till evening came on. 
The next day they rofe very early in order 
to begin their oblervations; but fome very 
beautiful voung ladies of that country com- 
ing to make them a vifit, advifed them (irft 
to recruit their ftrength before they ex- 
pofed themleivcs to the laborious .talk, they 
were about to undertake. 

The delicate meats, the rich wines, the 
beauty of thele damfels, prevailed over the 
refolution of thefe ftrnngers, A fine con- 
cert of mufic is introduced, the young ones 
begin to dance, and all is turned to jollity j 
fo that this whole day was fpent in gal- 
lantry, till fome of the neighbouring inha- 
bitants growing envious at their iqirth, 
rulhed in with fwords. The elder part of 
the company tried to appeafe the younger, 
romifiug the very next day they would 
ling the rioters to juftice. This they per-f 
formed, and the third day the caule was 
heard;^and what with accufations, plead- 
ings, exceptions, and the judgment itfelf, 
the whole day was taken up, on which the 
term fet by Jupiter expired. On their re-, 
turn to Greece, all the country flocked in 
upon them to hear die wonders of the moon 
deferibed, but all they could tell was, for 
that was all they knew, that the ground was 
covered with green intermixed with flow- 
ers, and that the birds fung among the 
bi-anchcs of the trees ; but what kind of 

ftowera 
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flowers theyfaw, orvvhatk^nd of birds they 
heard, they were totally ignorant. Upon 
which they were treated every where with 
contempt. 

if we apply this fable to men of the 
prefent age, we lhall perceive a very juft 
hmilitude. By thefe three days the fable 
denotes the three ages of man. ‘ Firft, 
youth, in which we are too feeble in every 
refpefl to look into the works of the Crea- 
tor: all th:lt feafon is given up to idlenefs 
luxury, and paftime. Secondly, manhood, 
ill which men are employed in fettling, 
marrying, educating children, providing 
fortune.^ for them, and raifing a family. 
Thirdly, old age, in which after having 
made their fortunes, they are overwhelmed 
with law-fuits and proceedings relating to 
their eftates. Thus it frequently happens 
that men never confider to what end they 
xvcrc deftined, and why they were brouglit 
into the world. B. Thornton. 

§ 143. LLrcy recojumended. 

My uncle Toby was a nun patient of 
injuries; — not from want of courage, — 
where juft occafions prefented, or called it 
forth, — I know no man under whofe arm 
I would fooner have taken flielter ; — nor 
did this arife from any infenfibility or oh- 
tujenefs of hist imelledual parrs ; — he was 
of a peaceful, placid nature, -^no jarring 
clement in it,— all was mixed up fo kindly 
within him: my uncle Toby had fcarce a 

heart to retaliate upon a fly : Go, — 

lays he, one day at dinner, to an overgrow n 
one W'hich had buzzed about his nofe, and 
tormented him cruelly all dinner-time, — 
and which, after infinite attempts, he hid 
caught “at laft, as it flew by him; — I’ll not 
hurt thee, fays my uncle 'f'oby, riling from 
hij chair, and going acrofs the room, with 
the fly in his hand. — I’ll not hurt a hair of 
thy bead Go, fays he, lifting up the 
lalh, and opening his hand ns he fpoke, to 
k*t it efcape ; — go poor devil, — get thee 
gone, why Ihould I hurt thee ? — This 
^corld, fureiy, is wide enough to hold both 
thee and me. 

This is to ferve for parents and go- 
vernors inftcad of a whole volume upon the 
^ubjea. ' Sterne. * 

^ 244. The Starling. 

*—• p-Befhrcw the fomhre pencil 1 faid I 
^^untingly— .for I envy not its powers, 
'''hich paints the evils of life with fo hard 
and deadly a colouring, 'fhe mind fits 
terr.iijd at the objects Ihi has magnifled 


herfelf and blackened : reduce them to 
thcir proper fize and hue, fhe overlooks 

thcm.-i ’Tis true, faid I, corre<iUng the 

propolition — the Baftile is not an evil to 
be defpifed — but ilrip it of its towers— 
fill up the fofle— unbarricade the doors — 
call it fmiply a confinement, and fuppofe 
’tis fome tyrant of a diftempej — and not of 
a man — which holds you in it — the evil 
vaniftics, and you bear the ether half with- 
out complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this 
foliloquy, nith a voice which 1 took to be 
of a child, which complained “ it could 

“ not get out/’ r looked up and down 

the paflege, and feeing neither man, wo- 
man, no:- child, I went out without fuithcr 
attention. 

In my return back through the paflage, 

I heard the fame words lepeated twice 
over ; 'and looking up, 1 law it w is a 

Starling hung in a iitUe cage f can’t 

o.-t out — I can't get out,” laid the Star- 
ling. 

i flood looking at tlic hiid ; and Co every 
perfon who came tlnougli the pali'age, it 
jan fluttering to the fide towards which 
tliey approached it with the lame lamenta- 
tions of its captivity — I can’t get out,” 
faid the Starling — God help ihcel faid J, 
but I will let thee out, coft what it will; ly 
I turned about the cage to get at the door ; 
it was twilled and double twilled fo faff with 
wire, tiicre was nb getting it open without 
pulling fhe cage to pieces — I took botn 
hands to it. 

I’he bird flew to the place where 1 was 
attempting his deliverance, and thrulUng 
his head through the trellis, prefled his 
breaft againft it, as if impatient — I fear, 
poor 'Creature ! faid 1,1 cannot fet tliee at 
liberty— “ No,” faid the Starling,— I 
can’t get out, I can’t get cut,” laid the 
Starling. 

I vow I never had my affcaions moie 
tenderly awakened; nor do 1 feinenibcr an 
incident in my life, where the diflipated 
fpirits to which my reafon had been a 
bibble, were fo ftiddcnly called home.' 
Mcch'inical as the notes were, yet fo true 
in tunc to nature were they chanted, th.’t 
in one moment they overthresv all my fvl- 
tcmatic reafonings upon the Eaflile ; and I 
heavily walked up flairs nnfaying every 
word I had faid in going down them. 

Difguife thyfell as t-.ou wilt, flill, fla- 
very I laid I— fli'lthou art a bitter dieught ! 
and though rhoufand^ in all agc*b have been 
tnu'Ie to diink of thee, thou art ue lefs bit- 
ter 
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ter on that account.— ’Tis thou, thrice 
fwcet and gracious goddefs, addreffing my* 
felf to Liberty, whom all in public or in 
private worfliip, whofe tafte is grateful, 
and ever will be fp, till Nature herfelflhall 
change — no tint of words can fpot thy 
fnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy 
fceptre into iron— —with thee to fmile 
upon him as he eats his cruft, the fwain is 
happier than his monarch, from whofe 
court thou art exiled ! — Gracious Heaven ! 
cried I, kneeling down upon the laft ftep 

but one in my afcent- —Grant me but 

health, thou great Beftower of it, and give 
me but this fair goddefs^as my companion 
— and'ftiower down thy mitres, if it feems 
good unto thy divine providence, upon 
thofe heads which are aching for them ! 

Sterne. 

§ 145. The Captive^ 

The bird in his cage purfued me into 
my room ; I fat down clofe by my table, 
and leaning my head upon my hand, I be* 

f an to figure to inyfclf the mifcries of con* 
nement : I was in a right frame for it, 
and fo I gave full fcope to my imagina- 
tion. 

I was going to begin w ith the millions of 
iny fellow-creatures born to no inheritance 
but flavery; butalinding, however aftcding 
the pifture was, that I could not bring it 
near me, and that the multitude of fad 

gioupes in it did but diftradi me- — 

I took a fingle captive, and having firft 
fhut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through the twilight of his grated door to 
take his pidlure. 

I beheld his body half wafted away with 
long expeOation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of ficknefs of the heart it was 
which arifes from hope deferred. Upon 
looking nearer, J fawhim pale and feverifh; 
in thirty years the wellern breeze had not 
once fanned his blood— he Iiad feen po fun^ 
no moon, in all that time— nor had the 
voice of friend orkinfman breathed through 
his lattice — his children— 

—But here my heart began to bleed — - 
and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground upon 
a little ftraw, in the furtheft corner of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair 
and bed: a little calendar of fmall iHcks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the difmal days and nights he had pafled 
there— he had one of thefe little fticks in 
his hand, and with a rufty nail he was etch- 


ing another day of mifery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened the little light he 
had, he lifted up a hopelefs eye towards 
the door, then call it down — (hook his 
head, and went on with his work of afflic- 
tion. I heard his chains upon his legs, as 
he turned his body to lay his little flick 
upon the bundle— He gave a deep figh—I 
faw the iron enter into his foul— I burll into 
tears— I could not fuftain the pidure of 
confinement which my fancy had drawn. 

Ibid. 

§ 146. Trinds Explanation of the Fifth 
Commandments 

Pr’ythee, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther, — What doft thou mean, by “ hotiour- 
“ ing thy father and mother 

Allowing them, an’t pjeafe your honour, 
three halfpence a day out of my pay, when 
they grow old.— And didft thou do that. 
Trim? faid Yorick.— He did indeed, re- 
plied my uncle Toby. — Then, Trim, faid 
Yorick, fpringing out of his chair, and 
taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art 
the beft commentator upon that part of 
the Decalogue ; and I honour thee more 
for it. Corporal Trim, than if thou hadll 
had a hand in the Talmud itfelf. Ibid. 

§ 147. Health. 

O blcfTed health ! thou art above all 
gold and treafure ; ^tis thou who enlarged 
the foul. — and openeft all its powers to re- 
ceive inftrud.ion, and to relifh virtue.— 
He that has thee, has little more to wifh 
for! and he that is fo wretched as to 
want thee,— wants every thing with thee. 

Iblds 

§ ^148. A Voyage io Lilliput, 
CHAP. L 

The author gives fame account of hiptfclf aiA 
family : his frft inducements to travel. 
He IS Jlnpn-vreckedt and fwimsfor his life t 
gets fife on fore in the country of Lilli" 
put ; is made a prifoner, and carried up the 
country. • 

My father had a fmall eftate In Nottlng- 
hamlhirc ; I was the third of five fons. He 
fent me to Emanuel college in Cambridge 
at fourteen years old, wheri: ^ refided three 
yeais, and applied my felf clofe to my fid- 
dles; but the charge of maintaining 
although I had a very fcanty. allowance, 
being too great for a narrowTortunc, I 
bound apprentice to Mr. James Bates, an 

eminent 
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'nent forgeon in London, with whom I 
continued four years ; and my father now 

i then fending me fmall fums of money, 
1 laid them out in learning navigation, and 
other parts of the mathematics, ufeful to 
thofe who intend to travel, as 1 always be- 
lieved it would be fome time or other my 
fortune to do. When I left Mr. Bates, I 
went down to my father ; where, by the 
aififtancc of him and my uncle John, and 
fome other relations, 1 got forty pounds, 
and a promife of thirty pounds a year to 
maintain me at Leyden: there I lludied 
phyfic two years and feven months, know- 
ing it would be ufeful in long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I 
was recommended by my good malicr Mr. 
Bates to be furgeon to the Swallow, cap- 
tain Abraham Pannell, commander; with 
whom I continued three years and a half, 
making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
and fome other parts. When I came back, 
I refolved to fettle in London, to which 
Mr. Bates, my mailer, encouraged me, and 
by him I was recommended to fevcral pa- 
tients. I took part of a fmall houfe in the 
Old- Jewry ; and being advifed to alter my 
condition, i married Mrs. Mary Burton, 
fecond daughter to Mr. Edmund Burton, 
liofier in Newgate- llreet, with whom I 
received four hundred pounds for a por- 
tion. 

But, my good mailer Bates dying in two 
ears after, and I having few friends, my 
ufinefs began to fail j for my coufcience 
would not fuller me to imitate the bad 
pradice of too many among my brethren. 
Having therefore confulted with my \yife, 
and fome of my acquaintance, I determined 
to go again to fca. I was furgeon fuccef- 
fively in two Ihips, and made leveral voy- 
ages for lix years to the Eall and Well- 
Indies, by which 1 got fome addition to 
my fortune. My hours of Icifurc 1 fpent 
in reading the bell authors, antient and 
modern, being always provided with a 
good number of books ; and when I was 
alhore, in obferving the irvanncrs and dif- 
pofitions of the people, as well as learning 
their language, wherein I had a great faci- 
lity by the llrength of my memory. 

The laft of thefe voyages not proving 
very fortunate, I grew weary of the fca, 
and intended to Hay at home with my wife 
and family. I removed from the Old- 
jevvry to Fetter-lane, and from thence to 
Wapping, hoping to get bufuicls among 
^he failors i but it would not turn to ac- 
count. After three years expectation that 


things would mend, I accepted an advan- 
tageous offer from Captain William Pritch- 
ard, mailer of the Antelope, who was mak- 
ing a voyage to the South-Sea. We fet 
fail from Brillol, May qth, 1699, and oup 
voyage at firll was very profperous. 

It would not be proper, for fome rea- 
fons, to trouble the reader with the parti- 
culars of our adventures in thofe feas : let 
it fuftice to inform him, that, in our paflage 
from thence to the Eaft-Indies, we were 
driven by a violent llorm to the north- well 
of Van Diemen’s land. By an obfervatioh 
wc found ourfelvcs in the latitude of 30 
degrees 2 minutes Ibuth, Twelve of our 
crew were dead by immoderate labour, and 
ill food ; the rell were in a very weak con- 
dition. On the fifth of November, which 
was the beginning of fummer in thofe pai ts, 
the weather being very hazy, the fcameii 
fpied a rock within half a cable’s length of 
the Ihip; but the wind was fo llrong, that 
we were driven direClly upon it, and im- 
mediately fplit. Six of the crew, of whom 
J was one, having*lct down the boat into 
the fca, made a Ihifc to get clear of the 
Ihip and the rock. Wc rowed by my com- 
putation about three Ic.agues, till we were 
able to work no longer, being already fpe nt 
with labour while we were in the ihip. Wc 
therefore trullcd ourrelve#to the mercy of 
the waves, and in about half an hour the 
boat vvas overfet by a fudden Hurry fiom 
the north. What became of my compa- 
nions in the boat, as well as of thofe who 
efcaped on the rock, or were left in the 
ve/Iel, I cannot tell ; but conclude they 
were all loil. For my own part, I fwaiii 
as fortune dircflcd me, and was pulhcJ 
forward by wind and tide. I o.^ten let my 
legs drop, and could feci no bottom : but 
when I was almoft gone, and able to drug- 
gie no longer, I found myfclf within my 
depth; and by th's time the dorm was 
much abated. The declivity was fo fmall, 
that I walked near a mile before I got to 
the Ihore, vvliich 1 conjeaured was about 
eight o’clock in the evening. I then ad- 
vanced forward near half a mile, but could 
nor difeover any figns of houfes or inlia^ 
bitants; at lead I was in fo weak a condi- 
tion, that 1 did not obferve them. X was 
extiemely tired, and with that, .ard the 
heat of the weather, and about half a p .t 
of brandy that I drank as I left the diip. 
I found myfelf much inclined to deep. I 
lay down 'on the grafs, which was very 
(hort and loft, where 1 dept founder than 
ever I remembered to have done in ray 

JliC. 
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life, and, as I reckoned, about nine hours ; feme o« my face, which I imnied' . 
for when I awaked, it was juft day-tight, covered with my left hand. Who * 1-’ 
I attempted to rife, but was not able to Ihower of arrows was over^ I fell 
iUr; for as I happened to lie on mv back, ing with grief and pain, and then ftfv 
1 found my arms and legs were urongly again to get loolej they difcharged an ^ 
fattened on each fide to the ground ; and volley larger than the firft, and fo 
my hair, which was long and thick, tied them attempted witfi fpears to ftick 
down in the fame manner. 1 likewife feh the /jdes; but by good lack I had 
/cwrjJ Header ligatures acrofs my body, a buff jerkin, which they coa/daotpkrce 
from my arm-pits to my thighs. I could I thought it the moH prudent method to 
only look upwards^ the fan began to grow lie Hill, and my defign was to continue fo 
hot, and the light offended my eyes. I till night, when, my left hand being alrea- 
heard a confufed noife about me; but, in dy loofe, I could eattly free myfelf j and as 
the potture,! lay, could fee nothing except for the inhabitants, I had realon to believe 
the iky. In a little time I felt fomething I might be a match for the greatett army 
alive moving on my left leg, which ad- they could bring againtt me, if they were 
vancmg gently forward over my breatt, all of the fame fize with him that I faw. 
came almott up to my chin; when bend- But fortune difpofed otherways. of me. 
ing my eyes downward as much as I could. When the people obferved I was quiet, 

I perceived it to be a human creature not they difehargea no more arrows: bur, by 
fix inches high, with a bow and arrow in the noife 1 heard, I knew their numbers 
ms hands, and a quiver at his back. In incrcafed : and about four yards from me, 
tn^e mean time, I felt at Icatt forty more over-againft myrightear, Ihearda knock- 
of the fame kind (as I conjedured) fol- ing for above an hour, like that of people 
lowing the firft, I was in the utmoft afto- at vvork ; when turning my head that way, 
nilhraent, and-roared fo loud, that they all as well as the pegs and firings would per- 
ran back in a fright; and fome of them, mit me, I faw a ftage erefled about a foot 
^ hurt with and a half from the ground, capable of 
tb^ falh they got by leaping from my fides holding four of the inhabitants, with two 
upon the giround. However, they foon re- or three ladders to mount it : from whence 
turned, and on^lof them, who ventured fo one of them, who feemed to be a perfon 
far as to get a full fight of my face, lifting of quality, made me a long fpeech, where- 
up his hands and eyes^ by way of admira- of I underftood not one fyllablc. But I 
tion, cried out in a ftirill but diftin^l voice, fliould hav*e mentioned, that before the 
hekinah degtil : the others repeated the fame principal perfon began his oration, he cried 
words icvcral times, but I then knew not out three times, langro dehul /un\ (theft* 
what they meant. I lay all this while, as words and the former were afterwards re- 
the reader may bdieve, in great uneafinefs ; peated and explained to me.) Whereupon 
at length, llruggliiig to getloofe, J had the immediately about fifty of the inhabitants 
fortune to break the firings, and wrench came and cut the firings that faftened the 
out the pegs that fattened my left arm to left fide of my head, which gave me tlic 
the ground ; for, by lifting it up to my liberty of turning^it to the right,- and of 
race, I difcovered the methods they had obferving the perfon and gefture of him 
taken to bind me, and at the fame time that was to fpeak. He appeared to be of 
with a violent pull, which gave me exceftivc a middle age, and taller than any of the 
pain, 1 a little loofencd the firings that tied other three who attended him, whereof one 
down myhair on the left fide, foihatl was was a page that held up his train, and 
* 13 ^^ u ^ head about two inches, feemed to be fomewhat longer than my 

But the creatures ran oft a fecond time, middle finger; the other two fiood one on 
before 1 could leize them ; whereupon there each fide to fupport him. He a(51ed evci v 
■was a great lliout in a very fliriil accent, part of an orator, and I could obfervemany 
and alter it ceafed, I heard one of them periods of threateiiings, and others of pro- 
cry aloud, tc/go phonac ; when in an inftant mifes, pity, and kindnefs. I anfwered in 
J felt above an hundred arrows difeharged a few words, but in the moll iubmilTive 
on my left hand, which pricked me like fo manner, lifting up my lefc hand and both 
many needles ; and befidcs, thgy (hot ano- my eyes to the fun, as calling him for a 
ther flight into tlie air, as wc do bombs .in withefs ; .and being almoft famifhed with 
Europe, whei^of many, I fuppofe, fell on hunger, having not eaten a inorfel for fome 
my body, (thoi^gh 1 felt them not) and . hours before 1 left the Ihip, I found the 
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rfertiands of nature fo ftroidg upon me, that 
I could not forbear (hewing my impatience 
fn-rhaps againft the ftrid rures of decency) 
ir putting my finger frequently to -my 
niniith to fignify that I wanted food. The 
tZ for fo they call a great lord, as I 
afterwards learnt) underftood me very well. 
Hq (Icfc ended from the ftage, and com- 
tnanded that feveral ladde;s Hiould be ap- 
plied to my Tides, on which above an hun- 
dred of the inhabitant, s mounted, and walked 
towards my mouth, laden with baskets fall 
of meat, which Had been provided and f mt 
thither by the king’s orders, upon the hrll 
intelligence he received of me. I obiervcd 
there waS the flelh of feveral animals, but 
could not diftinguilh them by the tadc. 
There were Ihoulders, legs, and loins, 
ihaped like thofe of mutton, and very well 
drellcd, bnt fmaller than the wings of a 
Lirk. f eat them by two or three at a 
mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, 
about the bignefs of mufket-bullets. They 
fupplied me as faft as they could, ihewing 
a ihoufand marks of wonder and adonifli- 
ment at my bulk and appetite. I then 
made another lign that I wanted drink. 
They found by my eating, that a fmall 
quantity would not fullice me, and being a 
moll ingenious people, they flung up with 
great dexterity one of their largell hogf- 
head.s, then rolled it towards my hand, 
and heat out the top; J drank it off at a 
draught, which I might well do, for it did 
not hold half a pint, and tailed like a fmall 
wine of Burgundy, but much more deli- 
cious. They brought me a fccond hogf- 
head, which I drank in the fame manner, 
and made figns for more; but th^y had 
none to give me. When I had performed 
thefe wonders, they IhouteJ for joy, and 
danced upon my breafl* repeating leveral 
times as. they , did* at firfl, hskinah deguL 
They made me a fign that 1 fliould throw 
down the two hoglheads, but firll warnirig 
the people below to (land out of t’.ie way, 
crying aloud, borach mevofay and when they 
faw the veflels in the air, there was an uni- 
^crfal flvout of htkinab degiiL I confefs, I 
often tempted, while tliey were j»afling 
backwards and forwards on my body, to 
feize forty or fifty of the firrt that came 
'n my reach, and dafli them againft the 
Ri'ound. But the remembrance of what 
•1 had felt, which probably might not be 
th^e worft they could do, and the promife 
honour I made them, for fo 1 intex- 
r^'cted my fubmiflive behaviour, foon drove 
thefe imaginations. Befides, J now 


confidered 'myfelf as bound by the laws of 
hofpitality to a people, who had treated 
me with fo much expence and magnificence. 
However, in my thoughts I could not fufH- 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of tlicfe 
diminutive mortals, 'who durft venture to 
mount and walk upon my body, while one 
of nly hands was at libeity, without trem- 
bling at the very light of fo prodigious a 
creature, as I mull appear to them. A.Her 
fome time, when they obferved that I made 
no more demands for meat, there appeued 
before me a perfon of high lank from his 
imperial majelly. His excellency, ha\ Ing 
mounted on the fmall of my right leg, ad- 
vanced foi wards up to my face, with about 
a dozen of his retinue. And producing hih 
ciedcniials under the fignet royal, which 
he applied clofe to my eyes fpokc about 
ten minutes without any fjgns of anger, 
but with a kind of detmminate refolntion ; 
often pointing foi wards, which as I after- 
wards found, was towaiah t!ie capital city, 
about half a mile dillint. whither it was 
agreed by his majelly in council that I 
muft be conveyed. 1 anfwered in few 
words, but to no purpofe, and made a fign 
with my hand that was loofe, putting it to 
tlie other (but over his excellency’s head, 
for fear of hurling him or his train) and 
then to my own liead and' body, to fignily 
that I defired iny liberty. It appeared that 
he underlloo 1 me well enough, for lie Ihook 
his head byway of difapprobatic n, and h dd 
his hand in a pollure to fliew, that 1 muft 
be carried as a pr finer. However, he 
made other figns to let me undt.r!land that 
I fliould havc^meat and drink enough, and 
veiygood treatment. Whereupon 1 once 
more thought of attempting to break my 
bonds, but again, when 1 felt the finart of 
th^'ir arrows upon my face and hand.s, 
which Vvcre all in bli lers, and many of the 
darts ftill fticking in them, and obferving 
likewife that the number of my enemies 
increafed, I gave tokens to let them know, 
that they might do with me what they 
pleafed. Upon this rX^^ hurgo and his tram 
withdrew with much civility and chearful 
countenances. Soon after J heard a 
ral Ihout, with fiequrnt repetitions of the 

words, and 1 felt g|'cat num- 
bers of people on my left fide relaxing the 
cords to fuch a degree that I was able to 
turn upon my right, and to eafe myleit 
with making water; which I very 
fully did, to the great aftonilhment of the 
people, who conjeauring by my motion 
what I was going to do, immediately open- 
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ed to the right and left on that fide, to it feems fet out in four hours after my hr^A 
avoid the torrent which fell with fuch noife mg. It was brought paraUel. to nie Tx 
and violence from me. But before this, lay. But the pnncipaUifficuIty was tn 
they had daubed mV face and both my raife and place me in this vehicle, Eigh 
hands with a (brl ot ointment very'plear^ poles, each of one foot high, were ereVd 
fant to the fmell, which in a few minutes for this purpofe, and very ilrong cords of 
removed all the fmart of their arrows, the bignefs of packthread, were 
Thefe circumftances,- added to the refrefli- by hooks to many bandages, which the 
ment I had received by their vii^uals and workmen had girt round my neck, my 
drink, which were very nourilhing, dif- hands, my body, and my legs. Ninehun. 
pofed me tq. fleep. I dept about eight dred of the flrongell men were employed 
hours, asl was afterwards a/Turedf^and it to draw up chefe cords by many pullks 
was no wonder,^ for the phyfidans, by the hilened on the poles, and thus, in Ids thn 
emperor's order, had minted a (kepypch three h<wrs,^ I was raifed and dang into 
tion in the hogfhead of wine, the engine, and there tied fall. All this I 

It feems that, upon the fird moment I was told, h>r, while the whole operation was 
was difcovered deeping^ on the ground after performing, h lay in a profound deep by 
my landing, the emperor had early notice the force of that foporiferous medicine in- 
Of it by an exprefs ; and determined in fufed into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of 
council that I fhould be tied in the manner the emperor’s largeft horfes,each about four 
1 have related) (which was done in the inches and an half high, were employed ta 
night while I flept) that plenty of meat draw me towards the metropolis, which, as 
and drink fhould be fent to me, and a ma- L faid, was half a. mile diftant. 


chine prepared to carry me to the capital 
city. 

This refolution perhaps may appear very 
bold and dangerous, and I am confident 
would not be imitated by any prince in 
Europeon the like occafion; however, im 
my opinion, it was extremely prudent, as 
well us generous : forfuppofiirg thefe people 
had endeavoured to' kill me with their 
fpears and arrows while I was a deep, I 
Ihould certainly have awaked with the fiift 
fenfe of fmart, which might fo far have 
rouzed my rage and firength, as to have 
enabled me to break the' ftrings wherewith 
I was tied ; after which, as they were not 
able to make refillance, fo they could ex- 
pert no mercy. 

Thefe people are mod excellent mathe- 
maticians, and arrived to a great perfeflion 
in mechanics by the countenance and en- 
couragement of the emperor, who is a re-r 
nowned patron of leaming. Tiiis prince 
hatli feveral machines fixed on wheels for 
the carriage of trees and other great 
weights. He often builds Lis la,rgell men 
of war, whereof feme are nine feet long, 
in the woods where the timber grows, and 
has them carried on thefe engines three or 
four hundred yards to the fea. Five hun- 
dred carpenters and engineers were imme- 
diately ipt at work to prepare the greateft 
/engine they had. It was a frame of wood 
railed tl^e inches from the ground, about 
feven feet«I>j^ and four wide, moving upon 
twenty-two wheels. The Ihout I heard 
was upon the arrival of tb.is C’^gine, which 


About' four hours after we began our 
journey, I awaked by a very ridiculous ac- 
cident; for the carriage being llopt awhile 
to ad juft fomething that was out of order, 
two or three of the young natives had the 
curiofuy to fee how I looked when I wa^ 
alleep ; they climbed up into the engine, 
and advancing very foftly to my face, one 
of them, an officer in the guards, put the 
/harp end of his haff-pike a good way up 
into my left noftril, which tickled mynole 
like a 11 raw, and made me fneeze violent- 
ly •: whereupon tJiey ftole off unpcrccived, 
and. it was three Weeks before F knew the 
caufe of my awaking fo fuddenly. We 
made a long march the remaining part of 
the day, ahd relied at night with five hun- 
dred guards on each fide of me, half with 
torches, and half with bows and arrows, 
ready to (hoot me, if F fliould offer to flir* 
The next morning at fun-rife we continued 
our march, and arrived within two hundred 
yards of tlie city-gates about noon. The 
emperor, all his courts came out to 

* It has been remarked, that courage in what- 
ever caufe,, though it fometimes excites incligna-* 
tion, is never the objecl of contempt ; but this ap- 
pears to be true, only bccaufc courage is fuppofeu 
to imply fuperioriry for this ojfutf in tbc 
becomes extremely ridiculous and contemptihi® 
by an a6l Of the moft daring, cUriofity, which few 
him in comparifon with Gulliver ; to whom he 
was fo much inferior, that a blaff of the Mau- 
mountain's nollrils w«oiild have endangered his 
life ; and if heroifm itfelf is not proof agalnft 
dicule, thofe furely are Lilliputians in pliilofophy# 
who confidu: ridicule the tell of trutli* 

meet 
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f meet us, but his great crfficers would by no 
means ruftei- his majefty to endanger his 
' perfon by mounting ph my Body, 


pocket, are fearcheJ, and hi. /word an J 
pijiols taken from hm. 



illg W 

upon as prophane, and therefore had been 
applied to common ufe, and all the orna- 
ments and furniture carried away. In this 
edifice it was determined I fliould lodge. 
The great gate fronting to the north was 
about four feet high, and almoft two feet 
wide, through which I could eafily creep. 
On each fide of the gate was a fmall win- 
dow, not above fix inches from the ground : 
into that on the left fide the king’s fmith 
conveyed fouffcore and eleven chains, like 
thofe that hang to a lady^s watch in Eu- 
rope, and almoft as large, which were 
locked to my left leg with fix-and-thirty 
padlocks. Over-againft this temple, on 
the other fide of the great highway, at 
twenty feet diftance, there was a turret at 
Icnft five feet high. Here the emperor 
amended, with many principal lords of his 
comt, to have an opportunity of viewing 
me, as I was told, for I could not fee 
them. It was reckoned that above an 
hundred thoufand inhabitants came out of 
the town upon the fame errand; and, in 
fpite of my guards. 1 believe there could 
not be fewer than ten thoufand at fcvcral 
iinies, who mounted my body by the help 
^ a proclamation was foon 

nfued to forbid it on pain of death. When 
the workmen found it was impolllble for 
rne to break loofe, they cut all the firings 
that bound me; whereupon I rofe up with 
as melancholy a difpofttion as ever I had 
m my life, noife and aftonifh- 

tDem of the people at feeing me rife and 
fT k 1 j exprelTed. The chains 


held my left leg am told ibme of my maligeere 

iong. and gave me not only the hbe/ty of ‘'"r 


^ a tuntinuea 

garden, and the inclofcd fields, which were 
generally forty feet fquare, reil-mbled fo 
many beds of flowers. Thefe fields were 
intermingled with woods of half ay 74 »|T *, 
and the tallell trees, as I could ju4c, ap. 
peared to be (even feet high. I viewed 
the town on my left hand, which looked 
like the painted fcenc of a city in a the- 
atre. 

I hh.d b^en for fome hours extremely 
prefTed by the ncceflities of nature; which 
was no wonder, it being almoft two days 
fince I had laft dilburthened rayfclf. I was 
under great cifticulties between urgency 
and lhame. The bell expedient 1 could 
think on, was to creep into nriy houfe, which 
r accordingly did ; and, lliutting the gatt; 
after me, f went as far as the length of 
my chain would fuffer, and difeharged my 
body of that uneafy load. But this was 
the only time 1 was ever guilty of fo un- 
cleanly an adion : for which I cannot but 
liope the candid reader will give fojne al- 
lowance, after he hath maturely and im- 
partially confidercd my cafe, ancl the dif- 
trefs I was in. From this time my con- 
ftant pradfticc was, as foon as I rofe, to 
perform that bufinels in open air at the 
full extent of my chain; aad due care was 
taken every morning, befoie company 
came, that the ofTcndvc matter fhould be 
earned oft* in wheel -barrows by two fer- 
vants appointed for that pitrpofe. I would 
not have dwelt fo long upon a ciicum- 
ftance, that perhaps at firft fijght may ap- 
pear not very momentous, if I had not 
thought it neceflary to jiiftify my charac- 
ter, in point of cleanUnefs, to the world; 
which I am told ibme of my maligners 


png. and gave me not only the hbe/ty of ‘'> 

^nlUg backwards and forwards in a femi- caf^ons, to oil m qiieftion. 
circle! hiif. > • , When this adventure was at an end, I 

came back out of my honfe, having occa- 
fion for frelh air. The emperor was al<* 


• . O ’ »VttIU3 111 rt ICilll- 

«rcle ; but, being fixed within four inches 
o, ^ ® allowed me to creep in, and lie 
^ length in the temple. , 


CHAP. II, 


11^711 liviil VT ..a al- 

ready dcfccndcd from the tower, and ad-* 
vancing on horfcback towards me, which 
had like to have coft him dear; for the 


had like to have colt him dear; tor the 
emperor of Lilliput, attendea hy federal beaft, though very well trained, yet wholl/ 
y the nobility, comes to fee the author in unufed to luch a fight, which appeared at 
eonfinementn The emperor's perfon and if a mountain moved before hilB, reared 
deferibed Learned men appointed o" bis hinder feet: but thtf frince,who 

■■ 5Q* it 
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IS an e?fc$llent horfeman, kept his feat till 
his attendants ran in and held the bridle, ' 
while his majelly had time to difmount. 
When he alighted, he furveyed me round 
with great admil*ation ; but kept beyond 
the length of my cliain. He ordered his 
cooks and butlers, who were already pre- 
pared, to give me vidluals and drink, which 
they puHied forward in a fort of vehicles 
upon wheels, till I could reach them. I 
took thefe vehicles, and foon emptied them 
all ; twenty of them were filled with meat, 
and ten with liquor; each of the former 
afforded me two or three good mouthfuls ; 
and I emptied the liquor of ten vefi'els, 
which was contained in earthern vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught ; 
and fo 1 did the reft. The emprefs, and 
young princes of the blood of both fexes, 
attended by many ladies, fat at fome dif- 
tance in their chairs; but upon the acci- 
dent that happened to the emperor's horfe, 
they alighted, and came near his perfon, 
which I am now going to deferibe. He is 
taller, by almoft the breadth of my nail, 
than any of his court, which alone is enough 
to ftrike an awe into the beholders. His 
features are ftrong and mafculine, with an 
Auftrian lip and arched nofe, his complex- 
ion olive, his countenance ere^l, his body 
and limbs well proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his deportment majeftic. He 
was then paft his prime, being twenty- 
eight years and three quarters old, of which 
he had reigned about feven in great feli- 
city, and generally victorious. For the 
better convenience of beholding him, I lay 
on my fide, fo that my face was parallel to 
his, and he ftood but three yards o/F: 
however, I have had him fince many times 
in my hand, and therefore cannot be de- 
ceived in the defeription. His drefs was 
ver-y plain and fimple, and the faftiion of 
it between the Aliatic and the European : 
but he had on his head a light helmet of 
gold adorned with jewels, and a plume on 
the creft. He held his fword draWn in his 
hand to defend himfelf, if I Ihould happen 
to break loofe * ; it was almoft three inches 
long ; the hilt and fcabb^rd were gold en- 

^ The «iafculme ftrent^th of ’ features, which 
dulUvep could not fee t»ll he laid his face upon 
the ground, and the awful fuperiority of J^aiVire 
iix a being whom he held in Ins hand ; the hel- 
met, the plume, and the fword, are a fine reproof 

human pride; the oi^edh of which are trifling 
»liftindlions,xyliether of perfon or rank ; the ridi- 
epfoos parai^^^nd Ollentation of a pigmy ; wiiich 
derive not origin but their ufe from the 

folly, weakat'/^, and imperfiii^lion of ourfclves 
a.'td olhei’!?.* 
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riched with diamonds. His voice was flirill 
but very clear and articulate, and I could 
diflindllv hear it, when 1 ftood up. The 
ladies and courriers were all moft magni- 
ficently clad, fo that the fpot they liood 
upon feemed to refemble a petticoat fprend 
on the ground embroidered with figures of 
gold and filver. His imperial majefty fpoke 
often to me, and I returned aniwers ; but 
neither of us could underftand a fyllable. 
T'here were fevcral of his priefts and law. 
yers prefent (as I conjedured by their ha- 
bits) who were commanded to add refs 
themfclves to me, and I fpoke to them in 
as many languages as I had the leaft fmat- 
tering of, which were high and low Dutch, 
Latin, French, Spanifti, Italian, and /w^ua 
Franca ; but all to no purpofe. After abc uc 
two hours the court retired, and I was Ick 
with a ftrong guard to prevent the imper^ 
tinence, and probably the malice, of the 
rabble, who were very impatient to crowd 
about me as near as they durft, and fome of 
them had the impudence to Ihoot their ar- 
rows at me, as I fat on the ground by tlie 
door of my houfe, whereof one very nar- 
rowly mifted my left eye. But the co- 
lonel ordered fix of the ringleaders to be 
feized, and thought no punilhment fo pro- 
per as to deliver them bound in;o my 
hands; which fome of his foldiers accord- 
ingly did, puflting them forwards with the 
but-ends of their pikes into my reach : I 
took them all in my right hand, put five 
of them into my coat-pycket, and as to 
the fixth, I made a countenance as if I 
would eat him alive. The poor man 
fqiuilled terribly, and the colonel and his 
ofticers were in much pain, efpccially when 
they favv me take out my penknife : but I 
foon put them out of fear; for, looking 
mildly, and immediately cutting the firings 
he was bound with, I fet him gently on the 
ground, and away he ran. 1 treated the 
reft in the Ihme manner, taking them one 
by one out of my pocket; and I obferyed 
both the foldiers and people were highl/ 
delighted at this mark of my clemency, 
which was reprefented very much to my 
advantage at court. 

Towards night I got with fome difficulty 
into my houfe, where I lay on the ground, 
and continued to do fo about a fortnight ; 
during which ;ime the emperor gave orders 
to have a bed prepared for me. Six hun- 
dred beds f of the common meafurc were 

f .Gulliver has-obferved great exa<ftnefs in th- 
juft proportion and appeatances of the objet- 
fFius Icffeaed. OftKEax. , , 
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brought in carriages, and worked up in my 
houio ; an hundred and fifty of their beds, 
jewn together, made up the breadth and 
leni^th; and thefe were four doubled, which 
however kept me but indifferently from the 
haninefs of the floor, that was of fmooch 
lloiie- By the fame computation they pro- 
vided me with fheets, blankets, and cover- 
lets, tolerable enough for one who had been 
io long inured to hard (hips. 

As t .e news of my arrival fpread through 
the kingdom, it biought prodigious num« 
bers of rich, idle, and curious people to fee 
me; fo tnat the villages were almoil emp- 
tied; and great neglect oi tillage and houle- 
hold affairs mnfl: have enfued^ if his impe- 
rial majefly had not provided, by fevcral 
proclamations and orders of Hate, againll 
thisinconveniency. Ife dire<51ed, that thofe 
who ha I already bjheld me fhould return 
Jiome, and not prefume to come within fifty 
yards of my hoiife without licence from 
court; whereby the fecvctarics of Hate got 
confulerabls fees. 

In the mean time the emperor held fre- 
quent councils, to debate what courfo fhould 
be t.ikcn with me; and 1 wa^ afterwards 
affured by a particulur friend, a perfon of 
great quality, who was as much in the fe- 
cret as any, that the court was under many 
d fHculties concerning me. They appre- 
hended my breaking loofc ; that my diet 
would be very cxpenfive, and might caufe 
a finiine. Sometimes they dctermiiud to 
Ha; VC me, or at leafl; to Iho^t me in tlie 
face and hands with poifbned arrows, which 
would loon difpatchme; but again they 
confidered, -that the ftencli of fo large a 
carcafe might produce a plague in the me- 
tropolis, and probably fpread through the 
who’e kingdom. In the midfl: of thefe 
confultations, feveral officers of the army 
'^ent to the door of the great council- 
cliamber, and two of them being admitted, 
gave an account of my behaviour to the 
h.x criminals above-mentioned, v/hich made 
10 favourable an impreflion in the bread 
and the whole boaid, in my 
ehalf, that an imperial commiflion was 
j ed out, obliging all the villages nine 
hundred yards round the city to deliver in 
every morning fix beeves, forty fheep, and 
vidluals, for my fuflenairce; together 
''itli a proportionable quantity of bread. 
Wine, and other liquors ; for the due 
payment of which his majelly gave aflign- 
^ents upon his treafury. For this prince 
I'es chiefly upon his own demefnes, fel- 
ow, except upon great occaflons, railing 
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any fubfidies upon his fubje^Is, who are 
bound to attend him in his wars at their 
own expence. An cftablifliment was alfo 
made of fix iiundied perfons fo be my do- 
mellics, who had board-w.iges allow c(^ for 
their maintenance, and tents built for them 
very conveniently on each fide of my door. 
It was likewife ordered, that three hundred 
taylors fliould make me a fuit of cloaths 
after the fafhion of the country : that fix 
of his majelly ’s greatcfl fcholars Ihould be 
employed to inilrud me in their language : 
and laflly, that the emperor’s horfes, and 
thofe of the nobility, and troops of guards, 
fliould be frequently cxercifed in my fight, 
to accuftom themfelves to me. All thefe 
orders were duly put in execution, and in 
about three weeks 1 made a great progrcL 
in learning their langu.ige ; during which 
time th'" empcior frequently honoured me 
with his vilits, and was ple.ifed to afliil my 
mailers m teaching me. We began already 
to converfe together in fome fort; and the 
firfl words I learnt were to exprefs my de- 
fire, that lie would pleafe to give me my 
liberty, which I every clay repeated on my 
knees. His anfwcr, as I could appre- 
hend it, was, that this mull be a work of 
time, not to be thought on without the ad- 
vice of his council, and that firll 1 mull 
/umos kehnin pejjo dtfinar Ion empofo that is, 
fwear a peacj with him and his Kingdom. 
However, that 1 fliould be ufed with all 
kindnefs; and he advifed me to acquire, 
by my paiience and difcrcet behaviour, the 
good opinion of himfclf and his fubjeds. 
He defired I would not take it ill, if he 
gave orders to certain proper officers to 
fearch me; for probably I might carry 
about me feveral weapons, which muft 
needs be dangerous things, if they an- 
fvvered the bulk of fo prodigious a perfon. 

I faid, his majeftv fliould befatisfied; for 1 
was ready to flri'p myfclf, and turn up my 
pockets before him. This 1 delivered 
part in words, and part in figns. He re- 
plied, that by the laws of the kingdom I 
mufl: be fearched by two of his officers ; 
tliat he knew this could not be done with- 
out my confent and alGllance ; that he had 
fo good an opinion of my generofity and 
juflice, as to trull their perfons m my 
hands ; that whatever they took from me, 
fliould be returned when I left the coun- 
try, or paid for at the rate which I would 
fet upon them. I took up the two officers 
in my hands, put them flrll into my coat- 
pockets, and then into eyery otiier pocket 
about me, except my two fobs, and anoth.^ 
m Iccrel 
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fecrct pocket, which I had no mind fhould 
be fe arched, wherein I had Tome little ne- 
ceflaries, that were of no confequence to 
any but myfelf. In one of my fobs there 
was a filver watch, and in the other a fmall 
quantity of gold in a purfe. Thefe gen- 
tlemen, having pen, injc, and paper about 
them, made an exadl inventory of every 
thing they faw ; and, when they had done, 
defired I would fet them down, that they 
might deliver i: to the emperor. This in- 
ventory I afterwards tranflated into Eng- 
Jifh, and is word for word as follows : 

Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of tjic 
great Man-mountain (for fo I interpret the 
words Quinbus Flejinn) after the ftridleft 
fearch we found only one great piece of 
(coarfe cloth, large enough to be a foot- 
cloth for your majefty’s chief room of ftate. 
In the left pocket we faw a huge filver 
cheft, with a cover of the fame metal, 
which we the fcarchers were not able to 
lift. We defired it fiiould be opened, and 
of us liepping into it, founvl himfelf 
up to th(‘ mid-leg in a fort of dull, feme 
p.iit wherec'f flying up to our faces, fet 
us both a IncLvfing for feveral times toge- 
tlicr. Jn hiS right vvaillcoat-pocket we 
foiKid a prxUgious bundle of white thin 
lubit tHkCs, folded one over another, about 
the bignefs of three ipen, tied with a ftrong 
cable, and marked with black figures*; 
which wc hqmbly conceive to be wrVtings, 
every letter almoft half as large as the 
palm of cur hands. In the left there w.as 
^ fort of engine, from the back of which 
were extended twenty long poles, refem- 
bling the pallifaioes before your majelly’s 
court; wherewith we conjefture the Man- 
mountain combs his head ; for we did 
not always trouble him with queftions, bc- 
f:aufe we found it a great difficulty to make 
him underiland us. ‘ Jn the largcpocket 
pn the right fide of his middle cover (fo I 
tranflate the word ram/ulo, by which they 
meant my breeches) we faw a hollow pil- 
lar of iron, ab(^ut the length of a man, 
faflened to a ftrong piece of timber, larger 
than the pillar; and upon one fide of the 
pillar were huge pieces of iron fticking 
but, cut into llrangc figures, which we 
knenv not what to make of. In the left 
pocket another engine of the fame kind. 
In the fmaller pocket on the right fide 
were leveral roUnd flat pieces of white and 
fed metal of diftefent bulk ; fqme of the 
white, which feemed to be filver, were fo 
Jarge and heavy, that my epmrade and I 
could hardly lift them, l^ the left pocket 


were two black pillars irregularly ftiapcd • 
we could not without difficulty reach the 
top of them, as we flood at the bottom of 
his pocket. One of them was covered, 
and feemed all of a-piece ; but at the up. 
per end of the other there appeared a whire 
round fubftance, about twice the bignefi 
of our heads. Within each of thefe was in. 
clofed a prodigious plate of fteel; which, 
by our orders, we obliged him to flievv us, 
becaufe we apprehended they might be 
dangerous engines. He took them out of 
their cafes, and told us, that in his own 
country his praClicewas to lhave his^ beard 
with one of thefe, and to cut his meat with 
the other. There were two pockets, whicl^ 
.we could not enter: thefe he called hi^ 
fobs : they were two large flits cut into the 
top of his middle cover, but fqueetied dole 
by the prelTure of his bdly. Out of the 
right fob hung a great filver chain with 
a wonderful engine at the bottom. We 
diredled him to draw out whatever wai at 
the end of that chain ; which appeared to 
be a globe, half lilver, and half of foire 
tranfparent metal; for on the tranfparert 
fide we faw certain ftrange figures circu- 
larly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers flopped by 
that lucid fubftance. He put thi:. engine 
to our ears, which made an inceftanc noife 
like that of a water-mill : and we conjec- 
ture it is either fome unknown animal, or 
the god that he worfiiips; but we are moie 
inclined to the latter opinion, becaufe he 
aflured us (if we underflood him right, for 
he exprefled himfelf very imperfedlly) that 
he feldom did any thing without confulting 
it. He called it his oracle,, and faid it 
pointed out the time for every a6lion of his 
life From the left fob he took out a net 
almoft large enough for a fifherman, but 
contrived to open and fliut like a purfe, 
and ferved him for the fame ufe : we found 
therein feveral mafly pieces of yellow me- 
tal, which, if they be real gold, mufl be of 
immenfp value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your ma- 
jefty^s commands, diligently fearched ah 
his pockets, we obferved a girdle about his 
waifl, made of the hide of lome prodigious 
anii;nal, from which on the left fide hung 
a fword of the length of five men ; and on 
the right a bag or pouch divided into two 


^ Perhaps the author intended to expofl*' ^ 
probable fallacy of opinions derived from 
lations of travellers, by (hewing bow little tru 
need to be miftUMlcrflood 10 make falflhood h 
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each cell capable of holding three of 

your inajcfty*s fubje(5Is. In one of thefe 
cells were feveral globes, or balls, ofa moll 
ponderous ractal, about the bignefs of our 
heads, and required a llrong hand to lilt 
them; the other ^cell. contained a heap of 
certain black grains, but of no great bulk 
or weight, for we .could hold above fifty of 
them in the palms of our hands. 

This is an exafi inventory of what we 
found about the body of the Man- moun- 
tain, who ufed us with .great civility, and 
due rerpe<5l to your majefty’s xommilTion. 
Signed and fealed, on the tourth day .of 
the eighty-ninth moon of your majeAy’s 
aurpicious reign, 

Cle/rin .Frelock, Marfi F relock. 

When this inventory was read over to 
the emperor, he directed me, although in 
very gentle terms, to deliver up the feveral 
particulars. He firllcalled for my fey me- 
ter, which I took out, fcabbard and all. 
Jn the mean time he ordered three thou- 
fand of his choicell troops (who then at- 
tended him) to furround me at a diAance, 
with their bows and arrows juA ready to 
difeharge: but I did not obferve it, for mine 
eyes were wholly fixed upon his majeAy. 
He then defired me to draw my feymeter, 
which, although it had got foxne ruA by 
the Tea- water, was in moA pans exceeding 
bright, I did fo, and immediately all the 
troops gave a Aiout between terjbr and 
furprize; for the fun flione dear, and the 
reflexion dazzled their eyes, as I waved 
the feymeter to and fro jn my hand. His 
majeAy, who is moA magnanimous 
prince *, was lefs daunted tjian l^odd ex- 
ped; he ordered me to return it into the 
fcabbard, and caA it on the g^o^nd as 
gently as I could, about fix feet from the 
end of my chain. The next thing he de- 
manded, was one of the hollow iron pillars ; 
by which he meant my pockct-piAols. 1 
drew it out, and at his delire, as well as J 


•tioned the emperor not to be afraid, and 
then I let it off in the air. The aAonilh- 
mciit here was much greater than at the 
fight of my feymeter. Hundreds fell down, 
as ifthey had been Aruok dead; and even 
the emperor, although he had Aood his 
ground, ;COuld not recover himfelf in fome 
time. I delivered up both my piAols in 
the fame manner A bad done my fcvmetcr, 
and then my pouch of powder and bullets ; 
begging him that the former might be 
kept from fire, for it would kindle witl^ 
the fmalleA fpark, and blow up his irnpe^ 
tial palace into the sir. 1 Hkew.ife deli'^ 
vered up my watch, v/hich the emperor 
was very curious to fee, and commanded 
^two of his .talleA yeoman of the guards to 
•bear .it on a pole upon their Aioulders, as 
draymen in England do a barrel of ale. 
He was amazed at the continual noife it 
made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could ealily difeern; for their 
fight is much more acute than ours : he 
alked the opinions of his learned men about 
jt ; which were various and remote, as the 
reader may well imagine without my re- 
peating it ; although indeed 1 could not very 
perfectly underAand them. I then gave up 
my filver and copper money, my purfe with 
ivine large pieces of gold, and lome fmaller 
ones : my knife and razor, mjr comb and 
filver fnuff-box, my handkerchief and jour- 
nal-book. My feymeter, piflols, and pouch, 
were conveyed in carriages to his majeAy s 
Aores ; but the rcA of my goods were re- 
turned me. 

I had, as I before obferved, one private 
pocket, which efcapedthoir fearch, where- 
in there was a pair of fpcflaclcs (which X 
fometimes ufe for the weaknefs of mine 
eyes) a pocket perfpeflive, and fome oth^^r 
little conveniences ; which being ofnown- 
fequence to the emperor, I djd not think 
myfelf bound in honour to difcovcr, ^ 
apprehended they might be loA or ipoUed, 
if 1 ventured them out of my pofleflion* 


could, expreffed to him the ufe of it ; and 
charging it only with powdeu’, which by 
the clofenefs of my pouch happened to 
cl^ape wetting in .the Tea (an inconveni- 
ence againA which all prudent mariners 
fpeejal care to pirovidej) I fir A cau- 

• He who does, not find himfelf tlHpofcd to ho- 
nour this magnanimity 0ionld reflect, that a right 
to judge of moral fukd lintellcflual excellence is 
With great abfordity and injuAice arrogated by 
hnn who admires, in a being fix feet high, any 
Qualities that he d^fpifes in one whole Aat wc Joes 
exceed Ax inches. 


C H A ?. lU- 

■a«t/>or divtrti thi emffrar emdiit nMty 

f both fixts ip M very uncommon mumr. 

-he diverfiont of the court of Ldhput de- 
■ribed. the author hcis hit liberty ^rooted 
iift ufon certain conditiof^^* 

Ay eentlenef, and good beWour had 
ned To far on the emperor and his court, 
I indeed upon the army, and people m 
leraUthat I began » 
ting my Uberty in a Ibort ume. ttoote 

I 0.4 
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all poiTiblc methods to cultivate this fa- 
vourable dirpofition. The natives came by 
degrees to be Jefs apprehenfjve of any dan- 
ger from me. I would fome times -lie down, 
and let five or fix of them dance on my 
hand; and at lad the boys and gills would 
venture to come and play at hide and feek 
in my hair. I had now made a good pro- 
grefs in underftanding and fpeaking their 
language. The emperor had a mind one 
day to entertain me with fcvcral of the 
country fhows, wherein, they exceed all 
nations I have known both for dexterity 
and magnificence. I was diverted with 
none fo much as that of the rope-dancers, 
performed upon a llender white thread, 
extended about two feet, and twelve inches 
from the ground. Upon which I fhall de- 
fire liberty, with the reader’s patience, to 
enlyge a little. 

This diverfion is only pradlifed by thofe 
perfons, who are candidates for great 
employments, and high favour at court. 
They are trained in this art from their 
youth, and are not always of noble birth, 
or liberal education. When a great office, is 
vacant either by death or difgrace (which 
often happens) five or fix of thofe candi- 
dates petition the emperor to entertain his 
majefty and the court with a dance on the 
rope, and whoever jumps the highelt with- 
out falling, fucceeds in the office. Very 
often the chief minillers themfelvcs are 
commanded to fhew their ikill, and to con- 
vince the emperor that they have not loft 
their faculty. Flimnap, the treafurer, is .al- 
lowed to cut a caper on the ftrait rope at 
leaft an inch higher than any other lord in 
the whole empire. I have feen him do the 
fummerfet feveral times together upon a 
trencher, fixed on a rope, which is no thicker 
than a common packthread in England. 
My friend Reldrefal, principal fecretary for 
private aftairs, is, in my opinion, if I am 
not partial, the fecond after the treafurer; 
the reft of the great officers are much upon 
a par. 

Thefe diverfions arc often attended with 
fatal accidents, whereof great numbers are 
on record. I myfelf have feen two or three 
candidates break a limb. But the danger 
is much greater, when the ininifters them- 
felvcs are commanded to fhew their dexte- 
rity ; for, by contending to excel thcmfelves 
and their fellows, they ftrain fo far, that 
there is hardly one of them, who hath not re- 
ceived a fall, and fome of them, two or three, 
I was aiTured^ that a year or two before -my 
arrival Flimnap would havein&llibly broke 


his neck, if one of the king’s cufhions, that 
accidentally lay on the ground, had not 
weakened the force of his fill. 

* There is likewifeanotherdiverfion,which 

is only Ihewn before the emperor and em- 
drefs, and firft minifter, upon particular 
occafions. The emperor lays on the table 
three fine filken threads of fix inches long, 
one is blue, the other red, and the thud 
green. Thefe threads arc propofed a; 
prizes for thofe perfons, whom the emperor 
hath a mind to diftinguilh by a peculkr 
mark of his favour. The ceremony is per- 
formed in his majefty’s great chamber of 
ftate, wJiere the candidates are to undergo 
a trial of dexterity very different from the 
former, and fuch as I have not obferved the 
Icaft rcfemblance of in any other country 
the old or new world. The emperor hold^ 
a ftick in his hands, both ends parallel to the 
horizon, while the candidates advancing, 
one by one, fometimes leap over the ftick 
fometimes Cl eep under it back wards and for- 
wards feveral times, according as the ftick, 
is advanced or depreffed. Sometimes the 
emperor holds one end of the ftick, and 
firft minifter the other; fometimes the mi- 
nifter has it entirely to himfelf. Whoever 
performs his part with moft agility, ar.d 
holds out the longeft in leaping and cieep- 
ing, is rewarded with the blue-coloured ftlk; 
the red is given to the next, and the green 
to the third ; which they all wear girt twice 
round about the middle ; and you fee few 
great perfons a.boiit this court, who are not 
adorned with one of thefe girdles. 

The horfes of the army, and thofe of the 
royal ftahles, having been daily led before 
me, were no longer Ihy, but would corns up 
to my very feet without ftarting. The ri- 
ders would leap them over niy hand, as 1 
held it on the ground; and one of the em- 
peror’s huptfmen upon a large courfer took 
my foot, Ihoo and all; which was indeeda 
prodigious leap. 1 had the good fortune to 
divert the emperor one day after a very 
extraordinary manner. I defired he would 
order fevdral Hicks of two feet high, and the 
thicknefs of an ordinary cane, to be brought 
me; whereupon his majefty commanded the 
mafter of his vvotxis to givp dire<ftions ac- 
cordingly, and the next morning fix wood- 
men arrived with as many carriages, drawn 
by eight horfos to each. J took' nine ot 
thefe fticks, and fixing them firmly in the 
ground in a quadrangular figure, two feet 
and a half fquare, I took four other flicks, 
and tied them parallel at each corner about 
two feet from the ground j then I foftened 

m 
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x\y Jiandkcrchieftothe^nine fticksthat ftood 
crtft; and extended it on all fides.tiU it was 
tioht as the top of a drum ; and the four 
riTrallel iUcks, nfing about five inches higher 
{ban the handkerchiefs, ferved as ledges on 
tMch fnie. When 1 had finifhed my work, 

1 delired the emperor to let a troop of his 
hell horle, twenty -four in number, come and 
cxercife upon this plain. His majeily ap- 
proved of the propofal, and I took them up 
one by one in my hands, ready mounted arid 
armed, with the proper officers to exercife 
them. As foon as they got into order, they 
divided into two parties, performed moclc 
Ikinniffies, difeharged blunt arrows, drew 
iheir fwords, fled and purlued, attacked and 
retired, and inftiort dilcoveredthe bell mi- 
hui y difcipline I ever beheld. The paral- 
lel Hicks fecured them and their horfes from 
falling over the ftage ; and the emperor was 
fo much delighted, that he ordered this en- 
tei tainment to be repeated feveral days, and 
once was pleafed to be lifted up, and give 
the word Of command; and, witn great dif- 
ficulty, perfuaded even the emprefs herl'elf 
to let me holt), her in her dole chair within 
two yards of the ftage, from whence (lie was 
able to take a full view of the whole per- 
Iprrnancc^ It w'as my good'fortunc, that 
no ill accident happened in thefe enteitain- 
mcnts,on y once a fiery horfc, that belonged 
to one of the captains, pawing with his hoof, 
liruck a hole in my han4kerchief, and his 
roct flipping he overthrew his rider and 
liimielt ; but 1 immediately relieved them 
both, and covering the hole w itli one hand, 

1 let down the troop with the other, in the 
famj manner as I took them up. The horfe 
that 11 was Itraincdin tliclefc ffioulder, but 
the lider got no hurt, and I repaired my 
handkerchief as well as I could ; however, 

1 would not truft to the ftrength of it any 
niore in fuch dangerous enterprizes. 

About two or three days before I was fet 
at liberty, as I was entertaining the court 
'' ith this kind of feats, there arrived an ex- 
pj'eis to inlorm his majefty, that fome of his 
lubjeds, riding near the place where 1 was 
h ft taken up, had feen a great black fub- 
lunce ying on the ground, very oddly fliap- 
ext<.ndingits edges round as wide as his 
^ ajeily’s bedchamber, and rifing up in the 
JpUdle as high as a man ; that It was no 
iving creature, as they at firft apprehended, 
or It lay on the grafs without motion ; and 
pine of them had walked round it feveral 
times ; that, by mounting up on each other's 
^noulders, they had got to jhe top, which 
even, and, ftamplng upon it, 
"®y found it was hollow within; that they 
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humbly cenceived it might be fomething 
belonging to the Man-mountain ; and if his 
majefty pleafed, they would undertake to 
bring it with only five horfes. 1 preicntly 
knew what they meant, and was glad 
heai t to receive this intelligence. Ir fieems, 
upon my firil reaching the fhore after our 
fliipwreck, 1 was in fuch confufion, that, bc- 
foic I came to the place where J went to 
fleep, my hat, vvhich I had faftened with a 
llring to my head while ! was rowing, and 
had lluck on all the time I was fwimining, 
fell off after I came to land ; the llring, as 
I conje<flurc, breaking by fome accident, 
which Jneverobferved, but thought my liat 
had been loll at fe.i. 1 entreated his im- 
erial majeily to give orders it might be 
rought to me as foon as poflible, d'-lciiblng 
to him the ufe and the nature of it: and liie 
next day the waggoners an ived with it, but 
not in a very good condition ; they had 
bored two holes in the brim within an inch 
and a half of the edge, and faftened tvvo 
hooks in the holes; thefe hooks vveie tied 
by a long cord to the h:u nefs, and thus my 
liat was dragged along for above half an 
Englifli mile; hut the ground in that coun- 
try being extremely linooth and level, it re- 
ceived lels damage than lexpev.‘led. 

Two days alter iliis adventure, the em- 
peror having ordered that part of his army, 
which quarters in and about his metropo- 
lis, to be in readinefs, took a fancy of di- 
verting himfelf m a very fingular lyanncr. 
He delired I would liaiul like a cololUis, 
with my legs as far alunder as 1 conveni- 
ently could. He then commanded his ge- 
neral (who was an old experienced leader, 
and a great patron of mine) to draw up the 
troops in clofe order, and march them under 
me ; the foot by twenty-four in a breaft, 
and the horfe by fixteen, with drums beat- 
ing, colours flying, and pikes advanced. 
This body confilled of three thoiifand foot 
and a thoufand horfe. His majefty gave 
orders, upon pain of death, that every fol- 
dier in his march Ihculd obferve the ftrideft 
decencvw’uh re gard to my perlon; which 
however could not prevent fome of the 
younger officers from turning up their eyes, 
as they pa fled under roe : and, to confeis 
the truth, my breeches were at that time 
i‘n fo ill a condition, that they affordccl 
fome opportunities for laughter and admi- 
ration. j 

I had fent fo many memorials and peti- 
tions for my liberty, that his majefty at 
length mentioned the matter firft in the ca- 
binet, and then in a full council ; 
wasoppofedby none, except Skyrelh Bol- 
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^ohm, who was pleafed, without any pro* 
^vocation, to be my mortal enemy. But it 
»vas carried againlt him by the whole board, 
and confirmed by the emperor. That mi- 
jiifter was galbett or admiral of the realm, 
.very much in his mailer’s confidence, and 
;a perfon well verfed in affairs, but of a mo- 
rofe and four complexion. However, he 
^as at length perfuaded to cpmply ; but 
.prevailed that the articles and conditions 
upon which I fhould be fet free, and to 
which I mull fwear, Ihould be drawn up by 
Jiirafelf. Thcfe articles were brought to me 
Jby Skyrefh Bolgolam in perfon, attended 
hy two under fecretaries, and feveral per- 
sons of dillin^lion. After they were read, 
1 was demanded to fwear to the perform- 
ance of them ; firft in the manner of my 
own country, and afterwards in the method 
prel'ciibed by their laws, which was to hold 
jny iighi foot in my left hand, and to place 
.the njiddic finger of in}’ light li.ind on the 
crown of my head, and nr/ thumb on the 
jip of my light car. but becaufe the 
reader may be curious to have fome idea of 
the flyJe and manner of exprefiion peculiar 
to that people, as well as to know the arti- 
cles upon which T recovered my liberty,l 
have made a tranfiation of the whole inllru- 
ment word for word, as near as I was able, 
which 1 here pfl'er to the public. 

Golballo Momaran Evlanic Gurdilo 
ShefiniVluliy Uliy Guo, moll mighty em- 
peror of Lilliput, delight and terror of the 
oniverfe, whole dominions extend five thou- 
sand blujirugs (about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference) to the extremities of the globe; 
monarch of all monarchs,talIerthan the Tons 
of men; whofe feet prefs down to the cen- 
tre, and whofe head flrikcs againll the fun; 
at whofe nod the princes of the earth fhakc 
their knees ; plcafant as the fpring, com- 
fortable as the furomcr, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter. His moll fublime ma- 
jelly propofeth to the Man-mountain, lately 
arj'ived at our celedial dominions, the fol- 
Jowing articles, which by a foleran oath he 
ihali be obliged to perform. 

id. The Man-mountain lhall not depart 
from our dominions without our licence un- 
der our great fcaL 

2d. He lhall not prefamc to come into 
cur metropolis without our exprefs order ; 
At which time the inhabitants (hall have two 
hours warning to keep within doors. 

3d. The faid Man-mounuin (hall con- 
fine his walks to our principal high roads, 
and not offer to walk or lie down in a mea- 
dow or field of corn* 


4th. As he walks the faid roads, fie lliaii 
take the utmoft care not to trample upon 
the bodies of any of our loving luhjcas^ 
their horfes or carriages, nor take any of 
our fubjeds into Jds hands without their 
own confent. 

5 th. If an exprefs requires extraordinary 
dilpatch, the Man-mountain ihallbeoblig. 
ed to carry in his pocket the melTen. 
ger and horfe a fix days journey once in 
every moon, and return the faid mefiengcr 
back ^if fo required) fafe to our imperial 
prefence. 

6th. He lhall be our ally againll our 
enemies jn the ifland of Blefufcu *,and do 
his utmoll to dellroy their fleet, which h 
now preparing to invade us, 

. ytL That the faid Man-mountain lhall, 
at his times of leifure, be aiding’and aflilling 
to our workmen,in helping to raife certain 
great Hones, towards covering the wall of 
the principal park and either our royal 
buildings. 

8th. That the faid Man-tnountain lhall, 
in two moons time, deliver in an exaft fur- 
vey of the circumference of'our, dominions, 
by a computation of his own paces round 
the coall. 

Laflly, That, upon his folemn oath to 
obferve all the above articles, the faid Man- 
mountain fhall have a daily aflowanae of 
meat and drink fufheient for the fupport of 
17 24 of ourfubjeds, with free accefs to our 
royal perfon, and -other marks of our fa- 
vour. Given at our palace at Belfaborac, 
the twelfth day of the ninety -firil moon of 
our reign. 

I fwore and fubfertbed to thcfe articles 
with great chearfulnefs and content, al- 
though fome of them were not fo honour- 
able as I could have wifhed ; which pro- 
ceeded wholly from the malice of Sky relb 
Bolgolam, the high-admiral ; whereupon 
my chains were immediately unlocked, and 
I was at full liberty. The emperor himfelf 
in perfon did me the honour to be by at the 
whole ceremony. I made my acknowledg- 
ments by prollrating myfirif at his majelly’j 
feet, but he commanded me to rife ; and 
after many gracious expreffions, which, to 
avoid the cenforeof vanity, I lhall not re- 
peat, he added, that hehop^ I Ihould prove 
a ufeful fervant, and well deferve all the 
favours he had already jconforrcd upon me# 
or might do for the future. . 

♦ In his defcription of Lilliput he leems to have 
bad England more immediately in view. In ni 
defeription of ’Blefufcu, he feems to intend tnC 
peop ie aud kingdom of ante* Oa » e 
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The reader may pleafc to obferve, that, 
\n the laft article for the recovery of my 
liberty, the emperor ftipulates to allpw me 
a quantity of meat and drink fufficient for 
the Tupport of 1724 Lilliputians. Some 
time after, afking a friend at court how they 
came to f x on that determinate number ; 
he told me that his majefty’s mathematU 
cians having taken the height of my body 
by the help of a quadrant, and finding it to 
exceed theirs in the proportion of twelve to 
one, they concluded, from the fimilarity of 
their bodies, that mine muft contain at leall 
1724 of theirs, and confequently would re- 
quire as much food as was necellary to fup- 
port that number of Lilliputians. By which 
the reader may conceive an idea of the in- 
genuity of that people, as well as the pru- 
dent and exaa ceconomy of fo gfcat a 
pi ince, 

CHAP. IV. 

MiUenddi the metropolis of Lilliputt defcrihed, 
together ^vith the emperor* s palace. A con- 
•ueifation betzveen the author and a princi- 
pal fecret ary concerning the ajfairs of that 
empire. The author's offers to fer<ye the em^- 
feror in his nvars* 

The firft requell I made, after I had ob- 
tained my liberty, was, that I might have 
licence to fee Mildendo, the metropolis; 
which the emperor eafily granted me, but 
with a fpecial charge to do no hurt either 
to the inhabitants or their houfes. The 
people had notice by proclamation of my 
defign to vifit the town. The wall, which 
encompafled it, Is two feet and a half high, 
and at Icaft eleven inches broad, fo that a 
coach and horfes m^y be driven very fafely 
round it; and it is flanked with ftrong 
towers at ten feet diftance. I llept over 
the great wellern gate, and paffed very 
gently, and fideling, through the two prin- 
cipal llreets, only in my fhort waillcoat, for 
fear of damaging the roofs and eves of the 
houfes with the Sifts of my coat. I walked 
with the t^tmoil circumfpeftion to avoid 
treading on any (Iraggler, who might re- 
t’^ain in the llreets; although the orders 
were very flri£l,that ^11 peqpTc (hpuld keep 
w their houfes at their own peril. The 
garret-windows and tops of houfes were fo 
crowded with fpeftators, that I thought in 
my travels I had notfeen a more pppu- 
lous place. The city is an exa£t fquare, 
wh fide of the wall, being five hundred feet 
Th? tvyo great ftjfcctf* which rqti 


crofs and divide it into four quarters, are 
live feet wide. The lanes and alleys, which 
I could not enter, but only viewed them as 
I paired, arc from twelve to eighteen 
inches. The town is capable of holding 
five hundred thoufand fouls ; the houfes ate 
from three to five llorics : the Ihops and 
markets well provided. 

The emperor’s palace is in the centre of 
the city, where the two great llreets meet. 
It is inclofcd by a wall of two feet high, 
and twenty feet diftance from the buildings. 
I had his majefty’s permiflion to ftep over 
this wall ; and the fpace being fo wide be- 
tvyeen that and the palace, 1 could eafily 
view it on every fide. The outward coujt 
is a fquare of forty feet, and includes two 
ocher courts : in the inmoft arc the royal 
apartments, which 1 was very defirous to 
fee, but found it extremely difficult ; for 
the great gates, from one fquare into ano- 
ther, were but eighteen inches high, and 
feven inches wide. Now the buildings 
of the outer court were at Icaft five feet 
high, and it was impoffible for me to fthde 
over them without infinite damage to tlie 
ile, though the walls wercftrongly built Oif 
ewn llone^ and four inches thicx. At the 
fame time the emperor had a great defirc 
that 1 Ihouldfee the magnificence of his pa- 
lace; bat this I was not able to do till three 
days after, which 1 fpent in cutting down 
with my knife fome of the largcft trees in 
the royal park, about an hundred yards dil- 
tant from the city. Of thefe trees 1 made 
two ftools, each about three feet high, and 
ftrong enough to bear my weight. The 
people having received notice a fecond time. 

1 went again through the city to the palace 
with my two ftools tn my hands. When I 
came to the fide of the outer court, [ ftood 
upon one ftool, and took the other in my 
hand: this I lifted over the roof, and gently 
fet itdpwn on the fpace between the firft and 
fecond court, which was eighty feet wide. 1 
then ftept over the building very conveni- 
ently from one ftool to the other, and drew 
up the firft after me with a hooked Hick. 
By this contrivance I got into the inmoft 
court; and, lying down upon my fide, I ap- 
plied my face to the windows of the middle 
llorics, whichwere left open on purpofe,and 
difeoveredthemoft fplendid apartments that 
can be imagined* There I faw the emprefs 
and the young princes in their feveral lodg- 
ings, withtheir chiefattendants about them. 
Her imperial majefty was pleafed to fmile 
very gracioufly upon me, and gave me out 
pf UlC WW 49 W 
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Bat I Ihall not anticipate the reader with heels are lower at leaft by a than any 

farther deferipuons of this kind, becaafe I of his couit a^rurr is p. meafure about the 
referve them for a f^reater work, which is fourteenth part of an inch.) Theanimcii. 
now alraoft ready for the prefs, containing ties between tbefe two parties run fo high, 
St general deferiprion of this empire, from that they will neither eat nor drink, nor talk 
its hfli eret^lion, through a long feries of with each other. We compute the 
princes, with a particular account of their y2r/i, or high-Jieels, to exceed us in number; 
wars and politics, laws, learning, and reli- but the power is wholly on our fide. We 
gion, their plants and animals, their pecu- apprehend his imperial higlinefs, the heir 
Jiar manners and cuftoms, with other mat- to the crown, to have fomc tendency to- 
lers very curious and iifeful ; my chief de- wards the high-heels ; at lead, we can 
fign at prefent being only to relate fuch plainly difeover, that one of his heels is 
events and tranfaflions, as happened to the higher than the other, which gives liim a 
public or to myfclf, during a refidence of hobble in his gait. Now, in the midft of 
about nine months in that empire, thefe inteftine difquicts we are threatened 

One morning, about a fortnight after I with an invafion from the ifland of Blefufcu, 
bad obtained my liberty, Reldrelal, princi- which is theother great empire of the uni- 
pal fecretary of date (as they dylc him) for , verfe, almod as large and powerful as thi$ 
private affairs, came to myhoufe attended of his majedy. For as to what we have 
only by one fervant. He ordered his coach heard you affirm, that there are other king- 
to wait at a didance, and defired 1 would doms and dates in the world, inhabited by 
give him an hour’s audience ; which I rea- human creatures as large as yourfelf, our 
dily confented to, on account of his, quality philofophers are in much doubjt, and wouKl 
andperfonal merits, as well as of the many jather conjecture that you dropped from 
good offices he had done me during my fo- the moon, or one of the ftars; becaufc it is 
licitations at court. 1 offered to lie down, ceitain, that an hundred mortals of your 
that he might the more conveniently reach bulk would, in a ffiort time, dedroy all the 
my ear ; but he chofe rather to let me hold fruits and cattle of his majedy ’s dominions: 
him in my hand during qur converfation. befidcs, our hidoriesof fix thoufand moons 
He began with compliments on my liberty; make no mention of any other icgions, than 
faid, he might pretend to fome merit in it : the two great empires of Lilliput and Ble- 
but however added, that, if it had not been fufeu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
for the prefent fituation of things at court, I was going to tell you, been engaged in a 
perhaps f might not have obtained it fo mod cbdinate war for .'ix-and-thirty moons 
(bon. For, faid he, as flouriffiing a condi- pad. Jt began upon the follov^ing occa- 
tion as we may appear to be in to foreign- fion : it is allowed on all hands, that the pri- 
ers, we labour under two mighty evils ; a mitive way of breaking eggs, before we eat 
violent faClion at home, and the danger of them, was upon the larger end; but his pre- 
an invafion by a mod potent enemy from fent majedy’s grandfather, while he was a 
abroad. As to the fird, you are to under- boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it 
dand, that for above feventy moons pad according to the ancient pradice, happened 
there have been two druggling parties in to cut one of his dngers. Whereupon the 
this empire, under the names of 'Traweek- emperor, his father, publifiied an edid, 
/an and Sla?neck/an * , from the high and commanding all his fubjeds, upon great 
low heels of their (hoes, by which they dif- penalties, to break the fmaller end of their 
tinguifh themfelves. It is allcdged indeed, eggs. The people fo highly relented this 
that the high hoels are mod agreeable to law, that our hidories tell us, there have 
our ancient conditution ; but, however this been fix rebellions raifed on that account : 


be, his majedy is determined to make ufe 
only of low heels in the adminidration of 
the government, and all offices in the gift 
.of the crown, as you cannot 'but cbferve; 
and particularly, that his majedy ’s imperial 

* High-church and Low-chnrch, or Whig and 
Tory. As every acculent d dilTerence between man 
and man in perfon and circumdances is by this 
work, rendered extremely contemptible ; fo fpe- 
culative differences arc fhown tn be cipially ridi- 
culous, when tho zeal with which they arc oppo- 
fetl andtftfendcd too much exceeds thci» import- 
ance. 


wherein one emperor lod his life, and ano- 
ther his crown. Thefe civil commotions 
were condantly fomented by the monarchs 
of Blefufcu; and when they were quelled, the 
exiles always fled for refuge to that empire* 
It is computed thateleven thoufand perfons 
have atfeveral^times fuffered death> rather 
than fubrnit to break their eggs at the 
fmaller end.- Many hundred large volumes 
have been publifh^ upon this controverfy: 
but the books of the Big-endians have been 
long forbidden, and the whole party ren- 
dered 
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(Vrel incapable by law of holding employ- 
ir.cnt?. Daring the courfe of thefc troubles, 
t'ic emperors of Blefufcu did frequently ex- 
nollulate by their ambafladors, accufing us 
of making a fehifm in religion by offending 
ngainft a fundamental doctrine of our great 
prophet Ludrog, in the fifty-fourth chap- 
ter of the Blundecral (which is their Alco- 
ran.) This however is thought to be a 
mere drain upon the text ; for the words are 
thefc; That ail true believers break their 
eggs at the convenient end,’* And which 
h the convenient end, fhould in my humble 
opinion be left to every man’s confcience, 
or at lead in the power of the chief inagi- 
jlrate to determine. Now, the Big-er.dian 
c\ilcs have found fo much credit in the em- 
peror of Blcfufcu’s court, andfo much pri- 
vate affi dance and encouragement from 
their party here at home, that a bloody war 
hath been carried on between the two em- 
pires for fix-and-thirty moons, with various 
fuccefs ; during which time we have loft 
forty capital ftiips, and a much greater 
number of fmaller vefTels, together with 
thirty thoufand of our bed: feamen and fol- 
<liers ; and the damage received by the 
enemy is reckoned to be fomewhat greater 
than ours. However, they have now equip- 
ped a numerous fleet, and are jud prepar- 
ing to make a defeent upon us ; ami his 
imperial mujedy, placing a great confi- 
dence ill your valour and ftrength, hath 
commanded me to lay this account of his 
affairs before you. 

1 dciired the fecretary to prefent my 
hu nble duty to the emperor, and to let 
him know, that I thought it would not be- 
come me, who was a foreigner, to interfere 
\'ith parties; but I was ready with the 
hazard of my life to defend his perfon and 
date againft all invaders *. 

CHAP. V. 

author, by an extraordinary Jl rat agent, 
prevents an invjdfiou, A high tit.e of ho- 
nour is conferred upon him. Ambajfadors 
arri've from the emperor of Blefufcu, and 
Jue for peace. J“he emprefs's apartment on 
J^re by an accident', the author infrumental 
iufavjing the reft of the palace. 

1 he empire of Blefufcu is an ifland, fitn- 
to the north-eaft fide of Lilliput, from 

, Gulliver, without examining; the fohje^l of 
readily engaged to defend the emperor 
uivafioii ; becaufe he knew that no fuch 
onarch had a right to invade the dominions 
for the propagation of truth. 


whence it is parted only by a channel of 
eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet 
leen it, and upon this notice of an intended 
invafion I avoided* appearing on timt lide 
c^f the coaft, for fear of being diUovcied 
by feme ol the enemy’s fhips, who had re- 
ceived no intelligence of me, al! intc rcuurfe 
between the two empires having Iveii 
ftriclly forbidden during the war upon p.du 
ol death, and an err.baigo laid by our em- 
peror upon all vefi>ls whatfeever. I com- 
municated to his majefty a projeft I form- 
ed of feizing the enemy’s whole fleet: 
which, our fcouts aflvired us, lay at anchor 
in the harbour ready to iaii with the firil 
lair wind. I confuUcd tlie moll experi- 
enced feamen upon the depth of the chan- 
nel, which they had often plumined ; who 
told me, that in the middle at higli-water 
it was feventy glurnglifts deep, which is 
about fix feet of European incafurc ; and 
the reft of it fifty gUmghiJj's at moft. £ 
walked towards the north-eaft coaft, over 
againft Blefufcu; where, lying down be- 
hind a hillock, I took out my fniall per- 
fpedive-glafi?, and viewed the enemy’s 
fleet at anchor, confining of about fifty 
men of war, and a great number of tranf- 
ports: I then came back to my houfe, and 
gave orders (for winch I liad a warrinc) 
for n great quantity of the lljorgcft ciblc 
and Ixi' s of iion. The cable wn ^ about as 
thick as packthread, and the b.irs of the 
length and fizc of a knitting-rccdle. I 
trebled the cable to make it llionger, imd 
for the fame rcafon J twilled tlnxe of the 
iion bars together, bemling the oYirenjiiios 
into a hook. Having thushYcd filry hooks 
to as many cables, J went Ivick to the 
north-eaft coaft, and putting of my coat, 
Ihoes, and itockings, walked into tlie lea 
in my leathern jerkin, about hall an Jiour 
before high-water. 1 waded with what 
hafte I could, and fw'ain in the middle 
about thirty yards, till I felt ground; I ar- 
rived at the fleet in lefs than half an hour. 
The enemy was fo f.i'^ht<id> when tliev law 
me, that they leaped out of their Ihips, 
and fwam to’ftiore, wdiere there could not 
be fewer than thirty thouland fouls : I then 
took my tackling, .and, faftening a hook to 
the hole at the prow of each, I tied all the 
cords together at the end. While I was 
thus employed, the enemy difeharged fc- 
veral thoufand arrows, many of which ftuck 
in my hands and face ; and, b 'fides the ex- 
celiive fmart, gave me much difturbance 
in my work. My greateft apprehenfion 
vvas for minfS eyes, which I ihould 

infallibly 
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in/aUibiyioft,ifI had not fuddenly thought the fleet wa$ faftened, I cried in a i l 
cfan expedient. I kept among other lit^ flio/fpuiiJantem°“* 

de necedhrks, a pair of fpedacles in a prk tot of Lillipat !" This great prince rt 
vate pocket, which, as I obferved before, ceived me it my landing with all poflibic 
had efcaped the emperor's learchers, Thefe encomituns, and created me a nartiac upon 
J took out Sind fadened as Urongly as I the fpot, which is the higheli title of honour 
could upon my nofe, and thus armed went among them. 

on boldly with my work, in fpite of the His majelly delired I would take fomc 
Oncmy’s arrows, many of which ilruck other opportunity of bringing all the reil 
againft the glalles of my Ipedlacles, but of his enemy’s Ihips into his ports. And 
without any other effed, farther than a fo urimcafureable is the ambition of princes, 
little to difconipofe them. I had now faf-* that he feemed to think on nothing lefa 
tcned all the hooks, artd taking the knot than reducing the whole empire of Blefufcu 
in my hand began to pull ; but not a fliip into a province, and governing it by a vice- 
would ftir, for they were all too fall held roy: of deftroying Big-endian exiles, 
ty theii anchors, fo that th^ boldeft part and compelling that people to break thtf 
of roy enterprize remained. 1 therefore fmaller end of their eggs, by which he 
let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fix- would remain the foie monarch of the 
cd to the Blips, I refolutely cut with my whole world. But 1 endeavoured to di- 
knife the cables that faftened the anchors, vert him from this defign, by many argu- 
receiving above two hundred /hots in my ments drawn from the topics of policy as 
face and hands ; then I took up the knot* well as juftic^ : and I plainly protellcd, 
ted end of the cables, to which my hooks that I would never be an inftrument of 
were tied, and with great eafe drew fifty of bringing a free and brave people into fla- 
the enemy’s largeft men of war after me. very. And when the matter was debated 
The Blefulcudians, who had not the leaft in council, the wifeft part of the miniftry 
imagination of what I intended, were at were of my opinion, 
firft confounded with aftoniftiment. They This open bold declaration of mine was 
had feen me cut the cables, and thought fo oppofite to the fcliemes and politics of 
my defign was only to let the fliips run a- his imperial majefty, that he could never 
drift, or fall foul on each other : but when forgive me; he mentioned it in a very art- 
they perceived the whole fleet moving in fill manner at council, where I was told 
order, and faw me pulling at the end, they that fome of the wifeft appeared at leaft hy 
fet up fuch a feream of grief and defpair, their filence to be of my opinion; but 
as it is almoft impofiible to deferibe or con- others, who were my fecret enemies, could 
ceive. When 1 had got out of danger, I not forbear fome expreflions, which by a 
ftopt awhile to pick out the arrows that fide-wind refledled on me. And from this 
fiuck in my hands and face ; and rubbed time began an intrigue between his ma- 
on fome of the fame ointment that was jefty and a junto of minifters malicioufty 
given me at my firft arrival, as I have for- bent againft me, which Broke out in left 
jiicriy mentioned. I then took oiF my than two months, and had like to have 
fpeflacles, and waiting about an hour, till ended in my utter deftruflion. Of fo little 
tlie tide was a little fallen, I waded through weight are the greateft ferviccs to princes# 
the middle with my cargo, and arrived fafe when put into the balance with a refulal 
at the royal port of Liliiput. to gratify their pailions. 

The emperor and his whole court flood About three weeks after this exploit# 
on the fliore expecting the iflue of this there arrived a folemn embafl’y from Ble- 
great adventure. They faw the fliips move fufeu, with humble offers of a peace ; which 
forward in a large half-moon, but could was foon concluded upon conditions very 
not difeern me, who was up to my breaft advantageous to our emperor, wherewith I 
in water. When I advanced to the mid- fhall not trouble the reader, There were 


die of the channel, they were yet in more 
pain, beMufe 1 was under water to my 
neck. The emperor concluded me to be 
drowned, and that the enemy’s fleet was 
approaching in an hoftile manner; but he 
Was foon eafed of his fears, for the channel 
growing fhallower every ftep I made, I 
came in a fhort time within hearing ; and 
up the end of the cable, by which 


fix ambafladors, with a train of about five 
hundred perfons ; and their entry was very 
magnificent, fuitable to the grandeur of 
their matter, and the importance of their 
bufinefs. When their treaty was finifiied, 
wherein I did them feveral good offices by 
the credit I now had, or at leaft appeared 
to have at court, their excellencies, who 
were privately told how much I had been 

* * d'CiT 
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*le\T friend, n^ade me a vifit in form^ 
They began with many compliments upon 
piy valour and generofity, invited me to 
that kingdom in the emperor thei maf-' 
rer’s name, and deHred me to {hew them 
{bme proofs of my prodigious ftrength, of 
which they had heard fo many wonders ; 
wherein I^cadily obliged them, but (hall 
not trouble the reader with the particu- 
lars. 

When I had for feme time entertained 
their excellencies to their infinite fatisfac- 
tion and furprife, I defired they would 
jne the honour to prefent my moll humble 
refpeds to the emperor their mafter, the 
renown of whofe virtues had fo jullly filled 
the whole world with admiration, and 
whofe royal perfon 1 refolved to attend be- 
fore I returned to my own country : ac- 
cordingly the next time I had the honour 
to fee our emperor, I delired his general 
licence to wait on the Blefufcudian mo- 
narch, which he was pleafed to grant me, 
as I could plainly perceive, in a very cold 
manner : but could not guefs the realbn, 
till j had a whifper from a certain perlbn, 
that Flimnap and Bolgolam had reprefent- 
ed my intercourfe with thofe ambaiTadors 
as a mark of difaffecTion, from which 1 am 
fare my heart was wholly £i*ee. And this 
was the firll time I began to conceive feme 
imperfefl idea of courts and minilleis. 

It is to be obferved, that thefe ambafla- 
dors fpoke to me by an interpreter, the 
languages of both empires differing as 
much from each other as any two in Eu- 
rope, and each nation priding itfelf upon 
the antiquity, beauty, and energy of their 
own tongues, with an avowed contempt for 
that of their neighbour ; yet our emperor, 
ftanding upon the advantage he had got 
by the feizure of their fleet, obliged them 
to deliver their credentials, and make their 
fpeech in- the Lilliputian tongue. And it 
mull be confeffed, that from the great in- 
tercourfe of trade and commerce between 
both realms, from the continual reception 
of exiles, which is mutual among them, and 
from the cullom in eacJi empire to fend 
^“^^^ypung nobility and richer gentry to the 
other in order to poUlh thcmfelves by ke- 
the world, and underftanding men and 
fanners; there are few perfons of diftinc- 
lon, or merchants, or feamen, who dwell 
^ ^he maritime parts, but what can hold 
f^nverfation in both tongues j as I found 
wme weeks after,, when I went to pay my 

^Cts to the emperor of Blefufcu, which 
^ midil of great pysfortunes^ through 
5 


the malice of my enemies, proved a very 
happy adventure to me, as I fhall relate 
its proper place. 

The reader may remember, that when I 
figned thofe articles upon which I recover- 
ed my liberty, there were feme which I 
difliked upon account of their being too 
fervile, neither could any thing but an ex- 
treme necelTity have forced me to fubmit. 
But being now a of the highell 

rank in that empire, fuch offices were look- 
ed upon as below my dignity, and the em- 
peror (to do him jullice) never once men- 
tioned them to me. However, it was roc 
long before I had an opportunity of doing 
his majefty, at Icaft as I then thought, a 
moil fignal fervice. I was alarmed at mid- 
night with the cries of many hundred peo- 
ple at my door; by which being fuddcnly 
awaked, I was in feme kind of terror. I 
heard the word burglum repeated inceflant- 
ly : feveral of the emperor's court making 
their way through the crowd, intreated me 
to come immediately to the palace, where 
her imperial majefty T apartment was on 
fire by the careleflhefs of a maid of honour, 
who fell afleep while ftie was reading a ro- 
mance. I got ap in an infent ; and orders 
being given to clear the way before me, 
and it being likewifc a momlhine night, I 
made a fliift to get to the palace without 
trampling on any of the people. I found 
they had already applied ladders to the 
walls of the apartment, and were well pro- 
vided with buckets, but the water was at 
feme diftance. Thefe buckets were about 
the fizc of a large thimble, and the poor 
people fupplied me with them as faft as 
they could; but the flame was fo violent 
that they did little good. I might eaCly 
have ftifled it with iny coat, which I un- 
fortunately left behind me for hafte, and 
came away only in my leathern jerkin. 
The cafe feemed wholly defperate and de- 
plorable, and this magnificent palace would 
have infallibly been burnt down to the 
ground, if by a prefence of mind unufua! 
to me, I hail not fuddenly thought of an 
expedient. I had the evening before drank 
plentifully of a moft delicious wine, called 
glimigrim (the BlefufcuJians call it Jiunec^ 
but ours is elleemcd the better fort) which 
is very diuretic. By the luckieft 
tlie world I had not difeharged myfelf of 
any part of it. The heat I had contraftei 
by coming very near the flames, and by 
my labouring to quench them, niM« the 
wine begin to operate by urine j which I 

voided itt rush a quantity, and appl^J 
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W 11 to the proper places, that in three mean fome of thofe in the great loyaj 
minutes the fire was wholly extingaiihed, park, the topi whereof I could but juif 
nod the reft of that noble pile, which had reach with my M clenched. The other 
colt To many ages in erecting, preserved vegetables are in the lame proportion : 
from deftruCHon. but this 1 leave to the reader’s imaginai 

It was now daylight, and I returned to tion. 
my houfe, without waiting to congratulate I lhall fay but little at prefent of their 
with the emperor; bccaul'e, although I had learning, which for many ages hath floa- 
done a very eminent piece of fervice, yet riQied in all its branches among them: 
I could not tell how his majelly might re- but their manner of writing is very pecu- 
fent the manner by which I had perform- liar, being neither from the left to the 
edit: for, by the fundamental laws of the right, like the Europeans; nor fiom the 
realm, it is capital in any perfoh, of what right to the left, like the Arabians; nor 
quality foever, to make water within the from up to down, like the Chinefe : but 
precinds of the palace. But I was a little aflant from one corner of the paper to the 
comforted by a melTage from his majelly, other, like ladies in England, 
that he would give orders to the grand They bury their dead with their heads 
jufticiary for pafling my pardon in form ; diredlly downwards, becaufe they hold an 
which, however, I could not obtain. And opinion, that in eleven thoufand moons 
I was privately allured, that the emprefs, they are all to rife again, in which period 
conceiving the greatell abhorrence of what the earth (which they conceive to be flat) 
1 had done, removed to the moll dillant will turn upfidc down, and by t)us means 
fide of the court, firmly refolved that thofe they lhall at their refurreClion be fojnd 
buildings fiiould never be repaired for her ready Handing on their feet. The learned 
ufe; and, in the prefence of her chief con- among them confefs the abfurdicy of thb 
fidents, could not forbear vowing revenge. doClrine, but the pradice Hill continues iu 

compliance to the vulgar. 

CHAP. VI. , There are fome laws and cuHoms in this 


the inhahiiants of Ldllput ; their learn- 
ing, laavs, and cujlotns ; the manner of edu- 
cating their children* Ihe author's aeay 
cf living in that country. His 'Vindication 
of a great lady. 

Although I intend to leave the defer ip- 
tion of this empire to a particular treatife, 
yet in the mean time 1 am content to gra- 
tify the curious reader with fome general 
ideas. As the common fize of the natives 
is fomewhat under fix inches high, fo there 
is an exad proportion in all other animals, 
as well as plants and trees ; for inltance, 
the tallell horfes and oxen are between 
four and five inches in heighth, the flieep 
an inch and a half, more or lels ; their 
geefe about the bignefs of a fparrow, and 
fo the feveral gradations downwards, till 
you come to the finallell, which to my fight 
were almoft invifible; but nature hath 
adapted the ey^es of the Lilliputians to all 
' objeds proper for their view : they fee with 
great exadnefs, but at no great dillance. 
And,, to^iew the lharpnefs of- their fight 
towards objeds that are near, I have been 
much pleafed with obferving a cook pul- 
ling a lark, which was not fo large as a 
common fly and a young girl threadinjg 
an invifible needle with invifible filk. Their 
tallefl trees are about feven feet high : I 


empire very peculiar; and, if they were 
not fo dircdly contrary to thofe of my own 
dear country, I ihould be tempted to lay 
a little in their j unification. It is only to 
be wilhed they were as well executed. The 
firll 1 lhall mention relates to informers. 
All crimes againil the Hate are puniflied 
here with the iitmell feverity ; but, if the 
perfonaccufed maketh his innocence plain- 
ly to appear upon his trial, the- accufer is 
immediately put to an ignominious death: 
and oat of his goods or lands the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenced for the 
lofs of his time, for the danger he under- 
went, for the hardlhips of his imprilon- 
ment, and for all the charges he hath been 
at in making his defence. Or, if that fund 
be deficient, it is largely fupplied by the 
crown. The emperor alfo confers on him 
fome public mark of his favour, and pro- 
clamation is made of his innocence through 
the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime 
than theft, and therefore feldom fail to pu- 
nilh it with death ; for they alledgc, that 
care and vigilance, with a very common 
underftatiding, may preferve a man’s got ds 
from thieves, but Iwncfty has no fimce 
againft fuperior cunning ; and fince it 
neceflary that there fhould be a perpetua 
intercourfc of buying and felling, and deal- 
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. upon credit; where fraud is permitted, 
connived at, or hath no law to punilh 

the honeft dealer is always undone, and 
}he knave gets the advantage. I remcm. 
ber when I was oncc interceding with the 
kin? for ^ criminal, who had wronged his 
jnaftcr of a great fum of money, which he 
had received by order, and ran away with; 
and happening to tell his majefty, by way 
of extenuation, that it was only a breach of 
trull ; the emperor thought it monftrous 
in me to oher as a defence the greatell ag- 
vrivation of the crime ; and truly I had 
little to fay in return, farther than the com- 
mon anfwer, that different nations had dif- 
ferent cuftoms j for, I confefs, I was hearti- 
ly afii.imed 

Although we ufually call reward and 
puni;hment the two hinges upon which 
all government turns, yet I could never 
obfe^rve this maxim to be put in pradice 
by any nation, except that of Lilliput. 
Whoever can there bring fufficient proof, 
that he hath llridly obferved the laws of 
his country for feventy-three moons, hath 
a claim to certain privileges, according to 
his quality and condition of life, with a 
proportionable fum of money out of a 
fund appropriated for that ufe : he like- 
wife acquires the title of Snilpall, or Legal, 
v/hlch is added to his name, but doth not 
defeend to his pofterity. And thefe peo- 
ple thought it a prodigious defed of policy 
among us, when I told them, tnat our laws 
were enforced only by penalties, v/ithoiit 
any mention of reward. It is upon this 
account that the image of juftice, in their 
courts of judicature, is formed with fix 
eyes, two before, as many behind, and on 
each fide one, to fignify circumfpedion ; 
with a bag of gold open in her right hand, 
and a fword Iheathed in her left, to fhew 
ffe is more difpofed to reward than pu- 
hifli. 

In chuflng perfons for all employments 
they have more regard to good morals than 
to great abilities; for, fince government is 
i^ecefiary to mankind, they believe that the 
common fii^e of human underftandings is 
fitted^ to fome ffation or other, and that 
Providence never intended to make the 
management of public affairs to be a myf- 
comprehended only by a few perfons 
^f fublime genius, of which there feldom 
three born in an age ; but they fuppofe 
truth, juftice, temperance, and the like, to 

* An aft of parliament hath been lince paffed, 
y winch fomc breach^ of truft have been made 
Capital. 


be in every man’s power, the praflice of 
which virtues, aiTifted by experience and a 
good intention, w-ould qualify any man for 
the fervice of his country, except where a 
couifc of ftudy is required. But they 
thought the want of moral virtues was lo 
far from being fupplied by fuperior endow- 
ments of the mind, that employments could 
never be put into fuch dangerous hands as 
thole of perfons fo qualified; and at lejft. 
that the millakes committed by ignorance 
in a virtuous difpofilion would never be of 
fuch fatal confequence to the pulilic we/i. 
as the pratlices of a man whofe incUuationj 
led him to be corrupt, and who had gi c it 
abilities to m mage, to multiply, and de- 
fend his corruptions. 

In like manner, the difbellefot a dlvin'* 
Providence renders a man incap.ibK- 
holding any public ftation; for, fincc kiny. 
avowed themfelves to be the dcpiitic:, ot 


Providence, t)ic Lilliputiair. think noliiii: ; 
can be more abfurd than lor a piince to 
employ fuch men as difown the audiority 
under which he actctli. 

In relating thefe and the following law^ 
I would only be undciilood to iniran th * 
original inftitutions and not the moft frpn- 
dalous corruptions, into which tliele peop! ’ 
are fallen by the degenerate nature of nnm. 
For as to that infamous praiflice of acqui. - 
ino- great employments by dancing on t < * 
ropes, or bculges of favour and cliftinfii n 
by leaping over Hicks, rmd creeping ue.'! r 
them, the reader is to obferve, that tr- , 
were firft introduced by the grandfaihcj . i 
the emperor now reigning,and grew t-* i i ■ 
prefent heighth by the gradual incrcal.* n 
party and failion. 

Ingratitude is among them a capo d 
crime, as we read it to have been in lo s ' 
other countries; for they reafon thus, tn i 
whoever makes ill returns to his benefu'^t ’ < 
muft needs be a common enemy to the 
of mankind, from whom he hath rcc.n ' I 
no obligation, and therefore fuch a man i. 

not fit to live. ^ u j ‘ 

Their notions relating to the dmie . 
parents and children differ extremely from 
ours. For, fince the conjan6lton of m \ . 
and female is founded upon the great 1: •’ 
of nature, in order to propagate and co i * 
tinuc the fpecies, the Lilhputiansa«vill a 
have it, that men and women arc ■ i 
toffcther like other animals by the morj V3 
of concupifcence ; and that their t-n :' 
nefs towards their young proceeds^ .. 
the like natural principle: for whic i 
fon they will never aUow, that a. cn*, . s 
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under any obligation to his father for be- 
getting him, or to his mother for bringing 
him into the world, which, confidering the 
miferies of human life, was neither a bene- 
fit in itfelf, nor intended fo by his parents, 
whofe thoughts in their love encounters 
were otherwife employed. Upon thefe, 
and the like reafonings, their opinion is 
that parents are t|ie lad of all others to be 
trufted with the education of their own chil- 
dren : and therefore they have in every town 
public nurferlcs, where all parents, except 
cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend 
their infants of both fexes to be reared and 
educated when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are fup- 
pofed to have fome rudiments of docility. 
Thefe fchools are of fcv^eral kinds, fuited 
to different qualities, and to both fexes. 
'fhey have certain profeffors well fkilled 
in preparing children for fuch a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, 
andtlieir own capacities as well as inclina- 
tion. J fhall firll fay fomething of the male 
nurferies, and then of the female. 

The nurfcrics for males of noble or emi- 
nent birth are provided with grave and 
learned profeffurs, and their feveral depu- 
ties. The cloches and food of the children 
:i;c plain and iiniple. They are bred up 
In the principles of honour, iuftice, courage, 
modedy, clemency, religion, and love of 
their country ; they are always employed 
in fome bufmds, except in the times of car- 
ing and lleeping, which are very fhort, and 
two hours for divcrfions, confiding of bo- 
dily (“xcrcifes. They are drelTed by men 
till four ycaifl of age, and then are obliged 
to drefs themfelves, although their quality 
be ever fo great, and the women attendants, 
who are aged proportionably to ours at fif- 
ty, perform only, the mod menial offices, 
^riiey aie never fudered to cpnverfe with 
fervants, but go together in fmaller or 
^ reatcr numbers to take their diverfions, 
and always in the prefeiice of a profeffor, 
or One of his deputies; whereby they avoid 
tnolc early bad impreffions of .folly and 
\ re, to which our children are fubje<ft. 

heir parents are fuffered to fee them only 
twice a year; the vifit is to lad but at> 
hour; they are allowed to kifs the child 
at meet'ng and parting; but a profeffor, 
who always (lands by on thofe occafions, 
will not fufler them to whifper, or ufe any 
fondling expredions, or bring any prcfeirts 
ol toys, fweetmeats, and the like. 

The penfion from each family for the 
c.ducaiion and enteitainment of a child. 


upon failure of due payment, is levied hy 
the emperor’s officers. 

The nurferies for children of ordinary 
gentlemen, merchants, traders, and handj. 
Grafts, are managed proportionably after 
the fame manner, only thofe defigned fur 
trades are put out apprentices at e]c\en 
years old, whereas thofe of perfons of qua. 
Jity continue in their exercifes till fifteen, 
which anfwers to twenty-one with us : but 
the confinement is gradually l^ffened for 
the lad three years. 

In the female nurferies, the young glib 
of quality are educated much like the 
males, only they are dreffed by orderly fer- 
vants of their own fex ; but always in the 
prefence of a profeffor or deputy, till they 
come to drefs themfelves, which is at fne 
years old. And if it be found, that thelc 
nurfes ever prefume to entertain the giils 
with frightful or fouliih dories, or the com- 
mon follies pradifed by chambermaids 
among us, they are publicly whipped 
thrice about the city, impriloned for a 
year, and banidied for life to the mod de- 
iblatc part of the country. Thus the young 
ladies there are as much adiamcd of beiiig 
cowards and fools as the men, and dcfpiic 
all perfOnal ornaments beyopd decency and 
cloanlincfs ; neither did I perceive any dif- 
ference in their education, made by their 
difierence of fex, only that the excrcifcs 
of the females were not altogether fo ro- 
bud ; and that fome rules were given them 
relating to domedic Ufe, and a fmaller corri- 
pafs of learning was enjoined them : for 
their maxim is, that, among people of 
quality, a wife fhould be always a rcafon- 
able and agreeable companion, bccauic 
Ihe cannot always be young. When the 
girls are twelve years old, which among 
them is the marriageable age, their pa- 
rents or guardians take them home, wifh 
gieat expreffions of gratitude to the pro* 
fedors, and feldom without teais of the 
young lady and her companions. 

In the nurferies of females of the meaiv 
er fort, the children are indru£led in all 
kinds of W'Orks proper for their fex, and 
their feveral degrees : thofe intended for 
apprentices are difniiffed at feven years 
old, the red are kept to eleven. 

The meaner fami ies, who have clii'dica 
at thefe nurferies, are obliged, befidcs tbcir 
annual penfion, which is as low as poihhk’r 
to return- to the devvard of the nuifeO' 
a fmall monthly (hare of their gettings to 
be a portion for the child; and ther.fo.s 
all parents arc limited in tbcir expences h/ 
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fte law. For the Lilliputians think nothing 
can he more unjuft, than for people, in fub- 
lervience to their own appetites, to bring 
children into the world, and leave the bur- 
den of fupporting them on the public. As 
to perfons of quality, they give fecurity to 
appropriate a certain fum for each child, 
fuitable to their condition; and thefe funds 
are always magaged with good hulbandry, 
and the moft exad juft ice. 

The cottagers and labourers keep their 
children at home, their bufmefs being only 
to till and cultivate the earth, and there- 
fore their education is of little confequence 
to the public : but the old and difeafed 
among them are fupported by hofpitals: 
for begging is a trade unknown in this 
empire. 

And here it may perhaps divert the cu- 
rious reader, to give fome account of my 
domelHcs, and my manner of living in this 
country, during a refidence of nine months 
and thirteen days. Having a head me- 
chanically turned, and being likewifc 
forced by neceftlty, I had made for my- 
felf a table and chair convenient enough 
out of the largeft trees in the royal park. 
Two hundred fempftreftes were employed 
to make me ihirts, and linen for my bed 
and table, all of the ftrongeft and coarfeft 
kind they could get; which however they 
were forced to quilt together in feveral 
folds, for the thickeft was fome degrees 
finer than lawn. Their linen is ufually 
three inches wide, and three feet make a 
piece. The fempftreftes took my meafure 
as 1 lay on the ground, one Handing on my 
neck, and another at my mid-leg, with a 
ftrong cord extended, that each held by 
the end, while a third meafured the length 
of the cord with a rule of an inch long. 
Then they meafured my right thumb, and 
defued no more; for by a mathematical 
computation, that twice round the thumb 
is once round the wrift, and fo on to the 
neck and the waift, ahd by the help of my 
old fhirt, which I difplaycd on the ground 
before them for a pattern, they fttied me 
cxa«ftly. ^ Three hundred taylors were em- 
ploved in the fame manner to make me 
clothes ; but they had another contrivance 
for taking my meafure. 1 kneeled do,vn> 
*nd they raifed a ladder from the ground 
^0 my neck ; upon this ladder one of them 
^nounted, and let fall a p'.um-line from my 
J^odar to the floor, which juft anfwered the 
^ogth of my coat • but my waift and arms 

^nieafaied myfelf. When my clothes 
V finilhed, which was done in my honfe 


(for the largeft of theirs would not have 
been able to hold them) they looked like 
the patch- work made by the ladies in Eng- 
land, only that mine were all of a colour. 

1 had three hundred cooks to drefs my 
victuals in little convenient huts built about 
my houfe, where they and their families 
lived, and prepared me two diihes a-piecc. 
I took up twenty waiters in my hand, and 
placed them on the table ; an Jiundred 
more attended below on the ground, fome 
with diihes of meat, and fome with barrels 
of wine and other liquors, flung on their 
Ihoulders; all which the waiters above 
drew up, as I wanted, in a very ingenious 
manner, by certain cords, as we draw the 
bucket up a well in Europe. A difh of 
their meat was a good mouthful, and a 
barrel of their liquor a reafonable draught. 
Their mutton yields to ours, but tlicir beef 
is excellent. I have had a firloin ib laigc, 
that I have been forced to make three bits 
ox it; but this is rare. My Icrvants were 
allonilhcd to lee me eat it, bones and all, 
as in our country we do the leg of a lark. 
Their geefe and turkies I ufually cat at a 
mouthful, and I muft confefs they far ex- 
ceed ours. Of their fmaller fowl 1 could 
take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 

knife. . a 1 • 

One day his imperial majefty, being in- 
formed of my way of living, dcfircd that 
himfelf and his royal confort, with the 
young princes of the blood of both fexes, 
might have the happinefs (as he was plcaf* 
ed to call it) of dining with me. 'fhey 
came accordingly, and I p aced jhem m 
chairs of Hate upon my talfte, juft over- 
againft me, with their guards about them. 
P^imtiap. the lord-high-treafurer. attended 
there likcwife with hib white ftatF; and I 
obferved he often looked on me with a lour 
countenance, which ) would "Ot leem to 
regard, but eat more than ufual, m honour 
to my dear country, as well as to hll the 
court with admiration. I have 
vate reafon, to believe, that this vih from 
his majefty gave Flimna|. an opportunity 
of dring me til offices to hi, mailer. I hat 

miniftef had always been "'X 

though he outwardly carelfcd 
ihm^vas ufual to the morolenefs ot hi, 

culjte under nine fer cent- ’ , 

I hed coft his coin, 

hall of>«^. (then srea,c.l co^^, 

a R i 
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about the bigpefs of a fpaiigle) and upon 
the whole, that it would be advifeable in 
the emperor to take the firft fair occafion 
of difniilTing me. 

I am here obliged to vindicate the re- 
putation of an excellent lady, who was an 
innocent fufferer upon my account. The 
treafurer took a fancy to be jealous of his 
wife, from the malice of fome evil tongues, 
who informed him that her grace had taken 
a violent, aifeflion for my peribn ; and the 
court-fcandal ran for fome time, that Ihe 
once came privately to my lodging. This 
I folemnly declare to be a moil infamous 
fallhood, without any grounds, farther than 
that her grace was pleafed to treat me with 
all innocent marks of freedom and friend- 
Ihip. I ow'n (he came often to my houfe, 
but always publicly, nor ever without three 
more in tJie coach, who were ufually her 
filler and young daughter, and fome parti- 
cul.ir acquaintance ; but this was common 
to many ctlier ladies of the court. And I 
Jlill appeal to my fervants round, whether 
they at any time faw a coach at my door, 
without knowing what perfons were in it. 
On tliofe occafion.;, when a forvant had 
given me notice, my cullom was to go im- 
mediately to the door; and, after paying 
my refpe«5ls, to take up the coach and two 
Itorfes very carefully in my hand^ (for, if 
there were fix horfes, the poltillion always 
unharnefied four) and placed them on a 
Table, where 1 had lived a moveable lim 
quite round, of five inches ^'dgh, to prevent 
accidents. And 1 have olten had four 
coaches and horfes at once on my table full 
of company, while I fat in my chair, lean- 
ing iny face towaids them; and, when I was 
engaged with one fet, the coachmen would 
gently drive the others round my table. I 
liave palled many an afternoon very agree- 
ably in thefc converfations. But 1 defy 
the treafurer ©r his two informers (I will 
name theni, and let them make their bell of 
it) Clullril and Drunlo, to prove that any 
perfon ever came to me incognito^ except 
the fecretary Reldrefil, who was lent by 
exprefs command of his imperial m.ijclly, 
as I have before related, I fliould not have 
dwelt fo long upon this particular, if it had 
not been a point wherein the reputation of 
a great lady is fo nearly concerned, to fay 
nothing of my own, though I then had the 
honour to be a nardac, which the treafurer 
hiinfclf is not ; for all the world knows, 
that he is only a glumglum ; a title inferior 
by one degree, as that of a marquis is to a 
/iuke in England; yet I allow he preceded 


me in right of his poll. Thcfe fidfe in. 
foimations, which I. afterwards came to 
the knowledge of by an ac*cident not pro- 
per to mention, made the treafurer Ihcw his 
lady for fome time an ill countenance, and 
me a worfc ; and although he was at lad 
undeceived and reconciled to her, yet 1 lull 
all credit with him, and found my iniercil 
decline very fall with the emperor himfc lf, 
who was inclecd too much governed by that 
favourite. 

CHAP. VII. 

^he author, being ittformed of a defign to 

cufe him of high ireafon, inakcih his efcapf 

to Blefiijcu, His reception there. 

Before I proceed to give an account of 
my leaving this kingdom, it may be pro- 
per to inform the reader of a private in- 
ti igue, which had been for two moinli. 
forming again ft me, 

1 hod been hitherto all my life a ftrangcr 
to C'Hirls, for which T was unqualified bp 
tlic }i*.(Mnnefs of my condition. I had in- 
deed hen.d and read enough of the difpo- 
ftior.s of gieat princes and minifters ; hue 
nevej- enpeded to have found fuch teiri’o'e 
eficcis cf them in fo remote a country, go- 
verned, as 1 thought, by very difterentma'v- 
iiiis from tliofc in Europe. 

When 1 was juft prepaiing to pay my 
attendance on the empeior of Blefulcu, a 
con lidei able perfon at court (to whom 1 
had been very feiviccablc, at a time wh'*n 
he lay under the higlicft difplcafure of hi^ 
imperial majefty) came to my houfe veiv 
privately at night in a dole chair, and. 
without fending his name, defired admit- 
tance : the chairmen were difmifted ; 1 pnt 
the chair, with his lord (hip in it, into my 
coat-pocket; and, giving orders to a tiuJir 
feiv.ant to fay 1 was indifpofed and gone 
to fleep, I faftened the door of my houie, 
placed the chair on the table according to 
my ufual cuftom, and fat down by it. 
ter the common falutations were over, ob- 
ferving his lordfliip’s countenance full d 
concern, and enquiring into the reafon, li- 
defired 1 would hear him with patience in 
a matter that highly concerned my lionour 
and my life. His fpeech was to the follow' - 
ing efted, for 1 took notes of it as foon n-- 
he left me. ^ 

You are to know, faid he, that fcve'.n 
committees of council have been lately erd 
led in the moll p^rivate manner on your ac- 
count; and it is but two days fmee his ma- 
jefty came to a full refolulicn. 

8 Ycni 
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You are very fenflble that Skyrefh Bol- 
rroUm {galhet, or high-admiral) hath been 
vour mortal enemy almoft ever fince your 
arrival; his original reafons I know notj 
hat his hatred is increafed fincc your great 
racccfs againrt: Blefufcu, by which his glo- 
ry, as admiral, is much obfcurcd. This 
lord, in conjunction with Flimnap the high- 
t rcn fa re r, who fe enmity againft you is no- 
torious on account of his lady, Limtoc the 
rcneral, Lalcon the chamberlain, and Bal- 
muff the grand julHciary, have prepared 

tides of impeachment againfl you for 
tieafon, and other capital crimes. 

'Hiis preface made me fo impuient, bc- 
jiin conicious of my own merits and inno- 
cence, that I was going to interrupt : when 
he entreated me to be filent, and thus pro- 
ceeded: 

Out of gratitude for the favours you 
have done me, I procured information of 
the whole proceedings, and a copy of the 
aiticles; wherein 1 venture my head for 
your fervicc. 

At tides of Impeach'nent Qn « nbus F lef- 

trin, the Man-viountatn, 

A R T I e n E I. 

Whereas by a flatute made in tnc reign 
of his imperial majehy Calin DeJar Plune, 
it n cnadted, that whoever lhall make wa- 
ter within tiie prccinCls of the royal palace, 
flidl be liable to the pains and penalties 
f 1 high treafon : notwithllanding, the faid 
^.^inbus Fleltrin, in open breach ci the laid 
lav\ , under colour of extinguifhing the lire 
hindk-d in the apartment of his majefty^s 
mod dear imperial confort, did malicioully, 
tralteroudy, and devililhly, by dilcharge of 
Ins urine, put out the faid fire kindled in 
the faid apartment, lying and being within 
the precinds of die faid royal palace,agaiBll 
the ilatute in that cafe provided,^V. againft 

the duty, Ci/V. 

Article II. 

That the faid Quinbus Fkfirin haying 
brought the imperial fleet of Blefufcu into 
t^e royal port, and being afterwards com- 
m -aulcd by his imperial majefty to feizeall 
the oth(^r Ihips of the faid empire of Ble- 
fijlcu, and reduce that empire to a pro- 
'll nee to be governed by a vice-roy from 
hence, and to deftroy and put to death not 
only all the big-endian exiles^ but likew'ife 
‘'til the people of that empire, who would 
ttnt immediately fbrfake the big-endian he- 
tely ; iie the faid Fleflrin, like a falfe trai- 


tor againfl his mefl aiifpicioiis, ferene, im- 
perial majefly, did petition to be excufecil 
from the faid Icn ice, upon pretence of 
unwillingnefs to force the conlcience-;, or 
deih’oy the libeities aral lives of an inno- 
cent people. ♦ 

Article III. 

That, whereas ccrt.iin ambaJlaclors .ar- 
rived from the court of Bleful'cu to fue lor 
peace in his ina jelly’s court: he the fiid 
Fleflrin did, like* a i.ilfc tinitor, aid, abet, 
comfort, and divert the l.iid arnh.iUadoi s, 
although he knew them to be icrvnnts to i 
piincc who was lately an open enemy ni Ins 
imperial inajtily, and in open war ag.iinll 
his faid m.ijcily. 

Article I\k 

That the faid Quinbus Flelli in, contrary 
to the duty of a f.iitlilul julfietd, is no.v' 
prcp«aririg to make a vowigc to tiic couit 
and cmpiic of Blcfulen, f(;i winch he hath 
recciv'ed only verbal licence fiorn im- 
perial majellv; and u der colour of the 
faid licence doth fallely and tr.iiteioufy 
intend to take the faid voy.ige, ami theic- 
bv to aid, coinloit, and abet the em- 
peror of Blefufcu, fi) hue an enemy, and m 
open war with liis impel iai m.ijcfly afoie- 
faiJ. 


’here are feme other articles hut thefe 
the mofl important, of which 1 have 
I you an abfliaft. 

n the fevcral debates upon this im- 
zhment it mull be confcilcd that ns 
cfly gave many maiks of hic> great Ic- 
often uiging the ferviccs you had 
C him, and endeavouimg to extenuate 
r crimes The treafurcr and admiu 
led that you Ihould be put 
,1'ul and igiioinnuou. death, by b-gl' 
ou yourhoulc at night, and the gener,. 
to attend with twenty thougnd men 
,ed with poifoned arrows to goot you 
he face and hands. Some of your fel- 
ts were to have privnate orders to lire w 

fonous juice on your Oiirts and Iheets, 
ch would foon make you tear your own 

yanddiein the utmoil torwr<... rhe 

eial came into the fame opinion; fo ih..t 
riong time there was a majority aga.i a 
: but his majelly refolvtng, i P 

A lawyer 'anTa ftalcfman if 

3cfthe enrt for country ; but the 

romotes the ''''g'/^.^k/noiion If risht and 

;.rauroMlIIk---a.a,a.rcominc.uty. 
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to Tpare vour life, at laft brought off the 
chamberlain. 

Upon this incident Rcldrefal, principal 
fccretary for private affairs, who always 
approved, himfelf your true friend, was 
commanded by the emperor to deliver his 
opinion, which he accordingly did: and 
therein juftified the good thoughts you 
have of him. He allowed your crimes to 
be great, but that ftill there was room for 
mercy, the mod commendable virtue in a 
prince, and for which his majefty was fo 
jullly celebrated. He laid, the friendfliip 
between you and him was fo well known to 
the world, that perhaps the mod honour- 
able board might think him partial: how- 
ever, in obedience to the command he had 
received, he would freely offer his fenti- 
ments. That if his majedy, in confidera- 
tion of your fervices, andpurfuant to his 
own merciful difpofition, would pleafe to 
fpare your life, and only give order to put 
out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient judice might in fome 
meafure be judified, and all the world would 
applaud the lenity of the emperor, as well 
as the fair and generous proceedings of 
thofe who have the honour to be his coun- 
fellors. That the lofs of your eyes would 
be no impediment to your bodily drength, 
by which you might dill be ufeful to his 
majedy: that blindnefs is an addition to 
courage, by concealing dangers from us ; 
that the fear you had for your .eyes, was 
the greated difficulty in bringing over the 
enemy’s fleet; and it v/ould be fufficient 
for you to fee by the eyes of the miniders, 
flnee the greated princes do no more. 

This propofal was received with the iit- 
mod difapprobation by the whole board. 
Bolgolam the admiral could not preferve 
his temper; but rifing up in fury faid, he 
wondered how the fecretary durd prefume 
to give his opinion for preferving the life 
of a traitor; that the fervices you had 
performed were, by all tiue realbns of 
date, the great aggravation of your crimes; 
that you, who was able to extinguifli the 
Are by difeharge of urine in her majefty’s 
apartment (which he mentioned with hor- 
ror) might at another time raife an inun- 
dation by the fame means to d^own the 
whole palace; and the fame drength, which 
enabled you to bring over the enemy’s 
fleet, might ferve up»n the fird difeontent 
to carry them back: that he had good 
reafons to think you were a Big-endian in 

our heart; and as treafon begins in the 

eart before it appear in overc-a^ts, fo fle 


accufed you as a traitor otl that account, 
and therefore inflded you ftiould be put to 
death. 

The treafurer was of the fame opinion: 
he (hewed to what dreights his majefty’s 
revenue was reduced by the charge of 
maintaining you, which would foon grow 
infupportable: that the fecretary *s expe- 
dient of putting out your eyes was fo far 
from being a remedy againd this evil, that 
it would probably increafe it, as is manitelf 
from the common praftice of blinding fome 
kind of fowl, after which they fed the fader 
and grew fooner fat: that his facred ma- 
jedy and the council, vvho are your judges, 
were in their own confciences fully con- 
vinced of your guilt, which was a fulHcieni 
argument to condemn you to death, with- 
out tlie formal proofs required by the Arid 
letter of the law*. 

But his imperial majedy, fully deter- 
mined^ againd capita! punidiment, was gra- 
cioufly pleafed to (ay, that fmeethe coun- 
cil thought the lofs of your eyes too cafy a 
cenfure, fome other may be inflifled here- 
after. And your friend the fecretary, hum- 
bly dedring to be heard again, in anfwer 
to what the treafurer had objected con- 
cerning the great charge his majedy was 
at in maintaining you, faid, that his ex- 
cellency, who had the foie difpofal of the 
emperor’s revenue, might eahly provide 
againd that evil, by gradually leflening 
your edablidiment; by which, for want of 
fufficient food, you would grow weak and 
faint, and lofb your appetite, and confume 
in a few months; neither would the flench 
of your carcafe be then fo dangerou.% when 
it Ihould become more than half diminilh- 
ed; and immediately upon your deathfive 
or fix thoufand of his majedy’s fubje(ds 
might in two or three days cut your flelli 
from your bones, take it away by cart- 
loads, and bury it in didant parts to 
prevent infeflion, leaving the (keletoa 
as a monument of admiration to poUe- 
rity. 

Thus by the great friendfliip cf the fe- 

* There is fomethiu" fo odjous in whatever is 
wronp;, tliac even thofe whom it does not lubjci-t 
to punilhment endeavour to colonr it with an ap- 
pearance of light ; but the attempt is aUvny*; un- 
fuccefsful, and only betrays a ronfeiournef'! 
deformity by llievviag a defne to hide it. Thus the 
Lilliputian court pietondvd a r ght' to difi 
with the ftr/cl letrer of the l.'W to put GuKivcr 
to death, though by the llriCl letter of the 
only he could be convifted of a ciime; the intui- 
tion of tile ftatute not being to fuffci the palac® 
rather to be burnt than pilfed upon, 

cretary 
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cretary the whole affair was compromired. 
jt was lbi6lly enjoined, that the projeftof 
flarvino: you by degrees fhould be kept a 
fecrct, but the fentence of putting oat your 
eyes was entered on the books; none dif- 
ijiuing except Bolgolam the admiral, 
who, being a creature of the eraprefs*s, 
was perpetually infligated by her ma- 
jeily to infill: upon your death, fhe hav- 
ing borne perpetual malice againff you bn 
account of that infamous and illegal me- 
thod you took to extinguilh the fire in iier 
apaiirnent. 

In three days, your friend the fccretary 
will be diredled to come to your houfe, and 
real. before j’ou the articles of impeach- 
ment; and then to fignify the great lenity 
and favour of his majeffy and council, 
whereby you are only condemned to the 
lols of your eyes, which his majefty doth 
not queffion you will gratefully and hum- 
bly Tubmit to; and twenty of his majefty ’s 
furgeons will attend in order to fee the 
operation well performed, by difeharging 
very (harp-pointed arrows .into the balls of 
)our eyes, as you lie on the ground. 

I leave to your prudence what meafures 
you will take; and, to avoid fufpicion, [ 
muft immediately return in as private a 
manner as I came. 

His lordlbip did fo, and I remained alone 
under many doubts and perplexities of 
mind. 

It was a cuftom introduced by this prince 
and his miniftry (vecy different, as I have 
been allured, from the pnnftices of former 
times) that after the court had decreed any 
cruel execution, either to gratify the mo- 
narch’s refentment, or the malice of a fa- 
vourite, the emperor always made a fpcech 
to his whole council, exprefting his great 
lenity and tendernefs, as qualities known 
and confefied by all the world. This 
fpccch was immediately publifticd through 
the kingdom; nor did any thing terrify the 
people fo much as thole encomiums on his 
majefty’s mercy; becaiife it was obferved, 
that, the more thefe praifes wore enlarged 
and infifted on, the more inhuman was the 
puniihment, and the (offerer more inno 
cent. Yet as to myfelf, 1 muft confefs, 
having never been defigned for a courtier, 
cither by my birth or education, I was fo 
ill a judge of things, that 1 coif d not dil- 
cover the lenity and favour of this fen- 
^ence, but conceived it (perhaps crronc- 
ouily) rather to be rigorous than gentle. I 
Ipmciinies thought of itanding my tri.al ; 

although 1 could not deny the 
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alledged in the fevcral articles, yet I hoped 
they would admit of feme extenuation. 
But having in my life pcjufed many ftate- 
trials, which I ever obferved to terminate 
as the judges thought fit to direiL J durft 
*^ 0 ^ rely on fo dangerous a decifion, in fo 
critical a junfture, and againft fuch pow- 
erful enemies. Once I was ftrongly bent 
upon refiftance, for, while I had liberty, the 
whole ftrength of that empire could li.ardly 
fubdue me, and I might cafily with ftones 
pelt the metropolis to pieces; but 1 loon 
rejeded that projefl with horror, by re- 
membering the oath I had made to the 
emperor, the favours 1 had leccivcd from 
him, and the high title of nanlac he 
conferred upon me. Neither had I fo 
foon learned the gratitude of courtiers, to 
perfuade myfelf, that his majrfly’s pre- 
fent ffverities acquitted me of all pall ob- 
ligations. 

At laft I fixed upon a rcfolution, for 
which it is probable 1 may incui foinc cen- 
fure, and not unjiiftly; for 1 conlels J owe 
the preferving iinnc eyes, and confequently 
my liberty, to my own great lalbncls, and 
want of expciicncc; becaul’c, if i liad then 
known the nature of princes and minillers, 
which I have fmcc obferved in many other 
courts, and their methoJs ol treating cri- 
minals Icfs obnoxious than mvf lf, 1 Ihoiild 
with great alacrity and readincls have fub- 
mitteJ to fo caly a puniihment. But hur- 
ried on by the precipitancy of youth, and 
having his i.mperial majefty's licence to 
pay my attendance upon the emperor of 
Blefufcu, I took this oppo;tunity, before 
the three days were elappjil, to fend a let- 
ter to my friend the fccretary, ftgnifying 
my rcfolution of fetting out that moruine 
for Blefufcu, purluant to the leave [ had 
got; and, without waiting for an anfvver, 

J went to that fide of the ifland where our 
fleet lay. I feized a large man of war, lied 
a cable to the prow, ami, lifting up the an- 
chors, I ftiipt myfelf, put my cJoachs (to- 
gethcr with my coverlet, whicii I cairicd 
under my arm) into the vcflel, and draw- 
ing it after me, between wading and fvvim- 
ming arrived at the royid port of Blcf jIcu, 
wl»erc the people had long expedted me; 
they lent me two guides 10 direct me to 
the capital city, whicii is of the iame name. 

I held them in my hands, till 1 cam a widiin 
two hundred yarJs of the gate, and defiryd 
them to figniiy my arrival 10 one of th' le- 
cretaries, .ind let him know, I tacic waitei 
his majefty’s command. 1 iu 1 ‘Oi aidwer 
in about un hour, tliatiiL majefty, auciiicd 
? R a 
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hy the royal family and great officers of cient Arength. When the fhip, 
rlic court, was coming out to receive me. Aript myielf, and waded till I came wifti: 
T advanced a hundred- yards. The ern- a hundred yards of the boat, after which r 
peror and his train alighted from their was forced to fwim till I got up to it. 

horfcs, the emprefs and ladies from their teamen threw me the end of the cord,whicli 

coaches, and I did not perceii^e they were I fadened to a hoJe in the fore-pan of the 
in any fright or concern, I hy on the boat, and the other end to a man of war* 
ground to kifs his majedy^s and the em- but I found all my labour to little purpoie; 
prefs-’s hand. I told his majelly that 1 was for, being out of my depth, I was not able 
come according to my promife, and with to xvork, ^ In this neceili ty, I was forced to 


the licence of the emperor my mailer to 
have the honour of feeing To, mighty aino- 


fwim behind, and pulh the boat forwards 
as often as I could, with one of my hands; 


naich, and to offer him any fervice in my and the tide favouring me, I advanced fo 


power confi/lent with my duty to iny own 
prince; not mentioning a word of my dif- 


faf, that I could juft hold up my chin and 
feel the ground. I relied two or three 


place, bf*caufe I had hitherto no regular minutes, and then gave the boat another 


in.lormaiion of it, and might fuppole my- 
k'!f wholly ignorant of any fuch de/ign; 
1 . either could I reafonably conceive that 
, tiie emperor would difeover the fccret, 
while X was out of Lis power; where- 
in however it focn appeared I was de- 
ceived. 

I /hall not trouble the re.ader with the 


fhove, and fo on till the Ra was no higher 
than my arm -pits; and now, the moll la- 
borious part being over, 1 took out iny 
other cables, which were flowed in one of 
the fiiips, and faflened them hrft to the 
boat, and then to nine of tlie veffels wJiicli 
attended me; the wind being favourable, 
the fcamen towed, and I fhoved, till we ar- 


panicular account of my reception at this 
court, which was fuitable to the generofity 
of lb great a prince; nor of the difdculties 
I was in for want of a houfe and bed, be- 
ing forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up 
in my coverlet, 

CHAP. vrii. 

ftbe author t hy a lucky accident, finds means 
to have Blefufcu\ and, after feme dtjjl- 
cu'ties, returns fafe to hts natyve coufi’- 

Three days after my arrival, walking 
out of curiolity to the north-eaft conll of 
the ifland, I obferved about half a league 
olf, in the fca, fomewhat that looked like a 
bo.it overturned. I pulled off my {hoes 
and ftockings, and, wading two or three 
hand red yards, I found the cbjea to ap- 
proach nearer by force of the tide: and 
tlien plainly faw it in be a real boat,which 
T fuppofed might by fome temped have 
been driven from a. fnip: whereupon I re- 
turned immediately^ towards the city, and 
dcilred his imperial majedy to lend me 
twenty of the tailed velTels he had left af- 
t^r the lofs of his fleet, and three thoufand 
framen, under the command of hi? .vice- 
admiral. This fleet failed round, while I 
went back the fliorted way to the coad, 
wh*rc I fird difcove'red the boat; I found 
the tide had driven it dill nearer. . The 
K.imen were all provided with cordage, 
waich I had beforehand twided to a fuffl- 


rived within forty yards of the Ihore, and, 
waiting till the tide was out, 1 got dry to 
the boat, and by the alTidance of two thou- 
find men, with ropes and engines, I made 
a {Lift to turn it on its bottom, and found 
it was but little damaged, 

I fnall not trouble the reader with the 
dilHculties I was under by the help of cer- 
tain paddles, which cod me ten days mak- 
ing, to get piy boat to the royal port of 
Blefufcu, where a mighty ccncourfe of peo- 
ple appeared upon my arrival, full of won- 
der at the fight of fo prodigious a veil'el. 

I told the emperor, that my good fortune 
had thrown hhis boat in my way to carry 
me to fome place, from whence 1 might re- 
turn into my native country, and begged 
his majedy's orders for getting materials to 
hr it up, together with his licence to depart, 
which, after fome kind cxpoftulations, he 
was pleafed te grant. 

I did very niucli wonder,^ in all this time, 
not to have heard of any exprel^ relating 
to me from our emperor ^to the court of 
Blefufcu. But I was afterwads given pii- 
vately to underdand, that his imperial ms- 
jedy, never imagining I had the lead no- 
tice of his defigns, believed I was gone to 
Blefufcu in performance of my promifo, 
according to the licence he had given me, 
which was well known at our court, and 
w'ould return in a few days, when the cere- 
mony was ended. But he was at lad in 
pain at my long abfence ; and, after coa- 
fulting with the treafurer and the reft of 
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Mi «bal, a perfon of quality was _dlf- 
rtclied with the copy of the articles 
^ ainft This envoy had mftruaions 
ffriprefent to the monarch of Blefufcu the 
lenity of his mailer, who was content 
fj nunilh me no farther than with the lofs 
ofmine ryes ; that I had fled from juftice, 
did not return in two hours, I 
Hio'ilJ be deprived of my title of nardac, 
and declared a traitor. The envoy fur- 
ther a-.i'led, that, ia order to maintam the 
peice and amity between both empires, his 
mifier expected, that his brother of Blc- 
fafcu would »ive orders to liave me fent 
back to Lilliput, bound haul and foot, to 
b'- punllhed as a traitor. 

The emperor of Blefufcu, having taken 
three d.iyh to confult, rciurncd an anfwcr 
co.iuding of many civilities and excufcs. 
He ia;J, tliat, as for fending me bound, 
his biotner knew it was impoflible ; that 
aUhough I had deprived him of his fleet, 
yet iie owed great obligations to me for 
nunv good offices I had done him in mak- 
ing the peace, d’hat however both their 
riijcflies would foon be made caly ; for I 
had found a proiligious veflcl on the fliore, 
able to carry me on the fea, which hq had 
given ordei to fit up with my own affiflance 
a id direftion ; and he hoped in a few weeks 
both empires would be freed from fo.infup- 
poriable an incumbrance. 

With this aniwer the envoy returned to 
Lilliput, and the monarch of Blefufcu re- 
lated to me all tlnit li.id palled; offering 
me at the fame time (but under the 
eft confidence) his gracious prote^lion, if 
I Hould continue in his fervice ; wherein 
although I b lieved him fincere, yet I rc- 
folved never more to put any confidence in 
princes or miniilers, where I could poifibly 
avoid it ; and theieforc-, with a'l due ac- 
knowledgments for his favourable inten- 
tions, I iiumbly begged to be excufed. I 
told him, that flnee fortune, whether good 
Or evil, Ijad thrown a veflel In my vvay, 
I vv’as refolved to venture myfelf.in the 
ccean, rather than be an ocenflon of dif- 
ference between two fuch mighty rno- 
i^archs. Neither did I find the emperor 
2t all difplealed ; attd I difeovered by a 
t^yttain accident, that he was very glad 

my fefoludon, and fo were moft of his 
miniflers. 

d'hefe conflderations moved me to haflen 
departure fomewhat fooner than I in- 
tended ; to which the court;, impatient to 
have me gone, very readily contributed, 
hundred workmen were employed to 


make two fails to my boat, according to 
my diredions, by quilting thirteen fold of 
their ftrongeft linen together. I was at 
the pains of making ropes and cables, by 
twilling ten, twenty, or thirty of the thick- 
efl: and ftrongefl: of their^. A great ilone 
that I happened to find, .after a long fearch, 
by the fea-lhore, ferved me for an anchor, 

1 had the tallow of three hundred cows for 
greaflng my boat, and other ufes. I was 
at incredible pains in cutting down fome 
of the Largeli timb«r-tiees for oars and 
malls, wherein 1 was however much alUfled 
by his majeftyT fhip-carpenters, who help- 
ed me in fmoothing them alter I had done 
the rough work. 

In about a month, when all was pre- 
pared, I lent to receive his majefty’s com- 
mands, and to take my leav'e. 'fhe em- 
peror and royal family came out of tlie pa- 
lace; I lay down 011 my ficc to kifs his 
hand, which he very gracioufly g.avc me ; 
fo did the emprcTs, and young princes of 
the blood. His majclly pn lented me wirii 
fifty purfes of two hundred Jprugs a-piece, 
together with his pndure at lull length, 
which I put immediately into one of my 
gloves to keep it from being hurt. 
'The ceremonies at my departure ^ were 
too many to trouble the reader with at 
this time. 

1 ftored the boat with fhe carcafes of an 
hundred oxen, and three hundred fliecp, 
with bread and drink pioportionablc, and 
as much meat ready drelicd as four hun- 
dred cooks could provide. I took with me 
fix cows and two bulls alive, with as many 
ewes and rams, intending to carry them 
into my own country, and propagate the 
breed. And to feed them on board I had 
a good bundle of hay and a bag of corn. 
I would gladly have taken a dozen of the 
natives, but this was a thing the emperor 
would by no means permit ; and, befidcs a 
diligent learch into rny pockets, his majefty 
engaged my honour not to carry away any 
of his'tubjcdls.ahhough with their own cou- 


nt and defire. , „ 11 

H.aving thus prepared all things as well 
I was able, I fet fail on the 24th day of 
-ptember 1701 at fix in the morning: 
,d when I had gone about four leagues 
the northward, the wind being at louth- 
ift, at fix in the evening I delcned a 
lall ifland about half a league to the 
irth-weft. I advanced forward, and calt 
ichor on the lee-fidc of the ifUnd, which 
emed to be uninhabited. 1 then took 
me refrefhment, and went to my re . 
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I /Icpt well, and as I conjecture at leaft fix 
hours, for I found the day broke in two# 
hours after I awaked. It was a clear 
night. I eat my breakfalt before the iun 
was up ; and heaving anchor, the wind 
being favourable, I fleered the famecourfe 
that 1 had done tiic day before, wherein I 
was directed by my pocket-compafs. My 
intention was to reach, if pofliblc, one of 
thofe iflands which I had reafon to^bclievc 
lay to the north-eaft of Van Diemen’s 
land. 1 difeovered nothing all that day; 
but upon the ne^it, about three in the af- 
teiuoon, when I had by my computation 
made twenty-four leagues from Blefufcu, 

I deferied a fail fleering to the fouth-eall ; 
my courfe was due eaft, I hailed her, but 
could get noanfwer; yet 1 found J gained 
upon her, for tliewind flackened. 1 made 
all the fill I could, and in half an hour fhe 
fpied me, then hung out her ancient, and 
difeharged a gun. it is not eafy to ex- 
prefs the joy 1 was in upon the unexpected 
hope of once more feeing my beloved 
country, and the dear pledges 1 left in it. 

' The fhip flackened her fails, and I came 
up with her between five and fix in the 
evening, September 26 ; but my heart 
leapt within me to fee her Englifli colours. 

J put my cows and fliecp into my coat- 
pockets, and got on board wdth all my 
little cargo of provifions. The veflel was 
an Englflh merchant-man returning from 
Japan by the north and fouth-feas ; tlie 
captain Mr. John Biddle, of Deptford, a 
very civil man, and an excellent failor. 
We were now in the latitude of 30 de- 
grees fouth, there were about fifty men in 
the fhip ; and here I met an old comrade 
of mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me 
a good character to the captain. This 
gentleman treated me with kindnefs, and 
acfired I would let him know what place 
I came from laft, and whither I was bound ; 
which I did in few words, but he thought 
I was raving, and that the dangers I had 
underwent had diflurbed my head; where- 
upon I took my black cattle and fheep out 
of my pocket, which, after great aflonifli- 
ment, clearly convinced him of my vera- 
city. I then fhe wed him the gold given 
me by the emperor of Blefufcu, together 
with his majefty’s picture at full length, 
and fome other rarities of that country. 

I gave him two purfes gf two hundred 
J'frugs each, and promifed, when we ar- 
rived in England, to make fiim a prefent 
of a cow uud a flieep big with young. 

I lhall trouble the reader with a 


particular account of this voyage, wJiicli 
was very profperous for the molt pan 
We arrived in the Downs on the i3tli q} 
April 1702. 1 had only one misfoitunt: 

that the rats on board carried away one 
of my flieep ; I found her bones in a hole 
picked clean from the flefli. The rcll of 
niy cattle I got fafe afliore, and fet them 
a-grazing in a bowling-green at Green- 
wich, where the finenefs of thegrafs made 
them feed very heartily, though 1 had ah 
' ways feared the contrary : neittier could I 
pollibly liavne preferved them in fo long a 
voyage, if the captain had not allosved me 
fome of his belt bifeuit, which rubbed to 
powder, and mingled with water, was then 
conflant food. The fhort time 1 continued 
in England, I made a conflderable piofit 
by flic wing my cattle to many pcrlbns of 
quality, and others : and before 1 began 
my fecond voyage, I fold them for fix hun- 
dred pounds. Since my lafl return 1 find 
the breed is confiderably increafed, cfpe- 
cially the fheep, which I hope will prove 
much to the advantage of the woollen ma- 
nufacture by the finenefs of the fleeces. 

I flayed but two months with my v\ife 
and family; for my infatiable elefire of 
feeming foreign countries would ruflcrine 
to continue no longer. 1 left fifteen hun- 
dred pounds with my wife, and fixed her 
in a good houfe at RedrifF. My remain- 
ing flock r carried with me, part in money 
and part in goods, in hopes to improve 
my fortunes. My eldefl uncle John had 
left me an cflate in land, near Epping, of 
about thirty pounds a-year ; and 1 had a 
long leafe pf the Black-Bull in Fetter- 
Lane, which yielded me as much more; 
fo that I was not in any danger of leaving 
my family upon the parifli. My fen 
Johnny, named fo after his uncle, was at 
the gram mar- fell ool, and a towardly child. 
My daughter Betty (who is now well mar- 
ried, and has children) was then at her 
needle-work. I took leave of my wife, 
and boy and girl, with tears on both fidcs, 
and went on board the Adventure, a mer- 
chant-fhip of three hundred tons, bound 
for Surat, captain John Nicholas of Liver- 
pool commander. But my account of this 
voyage mull be deferred to the fecond 
part of my travels. 

§ A V oyage tq Br&bdingnag, 

C H A P. I. 

A great fiorm defcriM, the hng-hoaf 

(Qjttch <iA.'ater, th^ 0utlQf goet vAih it 
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^ifconjer the country. He is left on pore, 
IS fei'X^ed by one of the nnthves, and carried 
to a farmer* s houfe. His retepticn, fwith 
fevetal accidents that happened there, A 
dejcnption of the inhabitants. 

Having been condemned by nature and 
fortune to an adive and relHefs hfe, in 
two months after my return [ again left 
my native country, and took (hipping in 
the Downs on the 20th day of June 1702, 
in the Adventure, captain John Nicholas, 
a Cornilh man, commander, bound for 
Surat. .We had a very profperous gale 
till we arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where we landed for frefh water, but dif- 
covering a leak, we unfhippcd our goods, 
and wintered there; for the captain fall- 
ing fick of an ague, we could not leave 
the cape till the end of March. Wc then 
fet fail, and had a good voyage till we 
palled the Streights of Madagafcar; but 
having got northward of that idand, and 
to about five degrees fouth latitude, the 
winds, "which in thofe Teas are obferved to 
blow a conflant equal gale between the 
north and weft, from the beginning of De- 
cember to the beginning of May, on the 
19th of April began to blow with much 
greater violence, and more wefterly than 
ufual, continuing fo for twenty days toge- 
ther, during which time we were driven a 
little to the call of the Molucca iflands, 
and about three degrees northward of the 
line, as our captain found by an obferva- 
tion he took the fecond of May, at which 
time the wind ceafed, and it was a perfefl 
calm, whereat I was not a little rejoiced, 
hut he, being a man well experienced in 
the navigation- of thofe feas, bid us all pre- 
pare againft a ftorm, which accordingly 
happened the day following: fora fouthern 
'^'ind, called the fouthern monfoon, began 
to fet in. 

h'inding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our fprit-fail, and ftood by to hand 
the fore-fail ; but, making foul weather, vve 
looked the guns were all fa ft, and handed 
the mizen. The Ihip lay wry b.oad off, 
fo we thought it better fpooni.ig before the' 
fea, than trying or hulling. VVe reeft the 
fore-fail and fet him, and bawled aft the 
J^re-flicet ; the belni was hard a-weather. 
The ftiip wpre bravely. Vv’c belayed the 
foredown-hawlj but the fail was fplit, and 
hawled down the yard, and got the fail 
*uio the flup, and unbound all the things 
char of it. It was a very fierce ftonn ; 

Ihc fea broke ftrange and dangerous, We 


hawled off upon the lanniard of tlie whip- 
Itaft, and helped the man at tlie helm, 
we would not get down our top-maft, but 
let all Hand, becaufc ihe feudded before 
the fea very well, and we knew that, the 
top-maft being aloft, tlie Ihip the 
wholcfomer, and made better way through 
the fea, feeing we had fea room. Wlien 
the ftorm was over, we fet fore-fail and 
main-fail, and brought the ftiip to. 'I'hcn 
we fet the mizen, maiti-top-fiil, and the 
fore-top-fail. Our courfe was eaft-north- 
eaft, the wind was at fouth-weft. Wc got 
the ftarboard tacks aboard, we c.aftoft'our 
wcaiher-braccs and lifts; we fet in the 
lee- braces, and hawled forward by the 
weather-bowlings, and hawled them tight, 
and belayed them, and hawled over the 
mizen-tack to windward, .and kept her full 
and by as near as fhc would lie. 

During this llorm, which was followed 
by a ftiong wind weft-fouth-weft, w'e were 
carried by my co/nputation about five hun- 
dred leagues to the call, fo that the oldcft 
failor on board could not tell in what part 
of the world we were. Our provifions held 
out well, our ftiip was Haunch, and our 
crew all in good health ; but wc lay in 
the utmoll dillref) for water. We thought 
it beft to hold on the fame courfe, rather 
than turn more northerly, wliich might 
have bioaght us to the no:th-wcft parts of 
Great Taitary, and into the frozen fea. 

On the ibtli day of June 1703, a boy 
on the top-maft dicovered land. On the 
17th we came in full view of a great 
iftandor continent (for we knew not whe- 
ther) on the foutli fide whereof was a fmall 
neck of land jutting out into the fea, and 
a creek too Ihallow to hold a (hip of above 
one hundred tons. Wc call anchor witliin 
a league of this creek, and our captain 
lent a dozen of his men well armed in the 
long-boat, with veftels for water, if any 
could be found. 1 dclircd his leave to go 
with them, that 1 might (ce the coujitiy, 
•and make what difeoveries I could. When 
we came to land, we fiw no river or fpring, 
ner any ftgn of inhabitants. Our men 
therefore wandered cti the ftiorc to find 
out fome frcfti water near the fea, and X 
walked alone about a mile on the other 
fide, where I obferved the country all 
barren and rocky. I now begsn to be 
weary, and feeing nothing to entertain 
my cmiofity, I returned gently down to- 
wards the creek; and the leabeing .nil in 
my view, I faw our men already got into 
tlic boat^ and rgwing for life to ttic ftiip. 

1 was 
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I was going to halloo after them, although 
it had been to little purpofe, when I ob- 
ferved a. huge creature walking after them 
in tlic fea, as fall as he could : he waded 
not much deeper than his knees, and took 
prodigious drides : but our men had the 
dart of him half a league, and the fci 
thereabouts being full of fharp -pointed 
rocks, the monller was not able to over^ 
nkc the boat. This I was afterwards 
told, for I durd not diy to fee the ifliie of 
the adventure ; but ran as fad as I could 
the way I firdwent, and then climbed up 
a deep hill, wiiich g,ive me foine pro‘*pe«!:l 
of the country. { foimd it fully cuUlvatCvl ; 
but that wliicli fn d Anprijcii me was the 
length of t!ic gral>, which, in thoie 
giounds that h-emed to be kept for hay, 
was about tsvcinv fc^-t liigh. 

I fell into a high road., for fo J took it 
to be, though it I'ervcd to tlic inhabitants 
only as a foot-path through a field ol bar- 
ley. Here I walked orv for foine time, 
but could fee litde on either fide, it being 
now near harved, and the corn rifmg at 
lead forty feet. 1 was an hour walking 
to tlie end of tliis lickl, whicii was fenced 
in with a hedge of at lead one hundred 
and twenty feet high, and the trees fo 
lofty that I could nnike no computation 
of their altitude. 'I’licre vve.s a fti'e to 
pafs from tliis field Into the next. It had 
four dep3, and a llonc to crofs over when 
you came to the uppermod. U was jin- 
podtblc for me to climb this dile, becaufe 
every depvvas fix feet high, and the upper 
done above twenty. J was endeavouring 
to find fome gap in the hedge, when 1 dif- 
covered one of the inhabitants in the next 
field advancing towaids the dile, of tlie 
kime fizc with him whom I faw in the fea 
purfuing our boat. He appeared as tall as 
an ordinary fpire-dceple, 'and took about 
ten yards at every dride, ns near as I 
could guefs. 1 w.ts druck with the lUmod 
fear and adonilhmenr, and ran to hide 
myfelf in the corn, from whence J faw 
Jiim at the top of the dile looking Kick 
into the next field on the right hand, and 
heard him call in a voice many degrees 
louder than a fpeaking-trurnpet ; but the 
Boife was, fo high in the air, that at fird I 
certainly thought it was thunder. Where- 
upon feven monders,' like himfelF, came 
towards him with reaping-hooks in their 
Eands, each hook about the largenefs of 
iix feythes. Thcfe people were not fo 
'W'ClI clad as the fird, whofe fervants or 
labourers they feemed to be; for, upon 


fome words he fpoke, they went to reap 
the corn in the field where 1 Jay. J 
from them at as great a didance db [ 
could, but was forced to move with ex- 
treme dilliculty, for the dalks of the coni 
were fometimes not above a foot ddUnt, 
fo that I could hardly fqueeze my body 
betwixt them. However I made a Ihift to 
go forward, till 1 came to a part of the 
field where the corn had been laid by the 
rain and wind. Here it was impoflible for 
me to advance a dep ; for the dalks were 
fo interwoven that I could not creep 
thorough, and tlie beards of the fallen c.ui 
fo lirong and pointed, that they pierced 
through rny clothes into my fielh. At the 
fame time I heard tlie reapers not c:bove 
an hundred yards behind me. being quite 
difpirited with toil, and wholly ovcicoinc 
by grief and dcfpair, I lay down bntween 
two ridges, and heartily wiilicd I niipht 
tljcre end my days. 1 bemoaned my de- 
fohte widow, and fathetiefs children. I 
lamented my own folly and wilfuliiefs in 
attempting a fecond voyage, ag.iind the 
advice of all my friends ancl relations. 
In this terrible agitation of mind I could 
not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whofe in- 
habitants looked upon me as the greatell 
prodigy that ever appealed in the world : 
where I was able to draw an imperial fleet 
in my hand, and perform thofe other ac- 
tions which will he recorded for ever in 
the chronicles of that empire, while polle- 
rity fhall hardly believe them, although 
attelfed by millions. I reflected what a 
mojtification it inuft prove to me to ap- 
pear as inconfiderable in this nation, as 
one finglc Lilliputian would be among U":. 
but this I conceived was to be the Icall nf 
my misfortunes : for, as human creatinei 
are.obfcrved to be more favage and cruel 
in proportion to their bulk, what could I 
expe6f but to be a morfel in the mouth of 
the firll among thcfe enormous barbarians, 
that fhould happen tp feize me ? Uu- 
doubtcdly philofophers are in the right 
when they tell us, that nothing is great or 
little otherwife than by comparifon. R 
might have plcafed fortune to have let 
the Lilliputians find fome nation, where 
the people were as diminutive with refpeA 
to them, as they were to me. And who 
knows but that even this prodigious race 

of mortals might be equally over-matched 

in fome diftant part of the world, whereof 
we have yet no difeovery ? 

Scared and confounded as I was, I could 
not forbear going on with thefe reflec- 



tions, Vv'licn one of the reapers, approach- 
jn(r \vit]iin ten yards of the ridge vyhere I 
jiv made me apprehend that \\iih the 
nevt hep I fliould be fquaihed to death 
untier his foot, or cut in two with his 
reaninf-hook. And therefore when he 
v,as a^'ain about to move, 1 fereamed as 
joLid as fear could make me. Wliercupon 
tiic hui^e creature trod fliort, and looking 
round about under him for fome time, at lalt 
(fpied me as I lay on the ground. He 
confuiered me awhile; with the caution of 
one who endeavours to lay hold on a fmrdl 
dan? crons animal in fiich a manner that it 
ihall not be able either to fcratch or to 
bite him, as 1 myfelf have fometimes done 
wirli a weafel in England. At length lie 
ventured to take me up behind by the 
middle between his fore -finger and thumb, 
and brought me within three ya-rds of liis 
eves, that he might bdhold my lhape 
niOKi perfectly. 1 gueffed his me''nirg, 
and my good foitune gave me fo much 
prefence of mind, that I rcfolvcd not to 
jlrug^le in the lead ns he held me in tlu 
nr abc've fixty feet from the giound, al- 
tiioi'.'^h he grievoufly pinclied my fulc?, 
for fear I fliould flip through his fingcis. 
.All I v'cntured was to raife mine eyes to- 
\\r.rds the fun, and place my hand:, toge- 
ther, in a fupplicating poRiire, and to fpeak 
lome words in an humble melancholy tone, 
iv.it idle to the condition 1 then was m. 
i'or 1 apprehended every moment tint lie 
would daih me againll the ground, as we 
uiLirilly do any little hateful animal, which 
wc I'.ave a mind to dellrcy*. IJut my 
good Rar w'ould have it, that he app^au d 
t IccJud with my voice and geRurts, a'ui 
hegan to look upon me as a curiofity, much 
^'■oudering to iicar me pronounce articu- 
late words, although he could not under- 
hand them. In tlie mean time T wa^ iiot 
to forbear groaningand Riedding tears, 
'^od turning my head to'wards iny Tides; 

1 tting him know, as well as J could, how 
ciuclly I v/as hurt by the preRure of his 
h.umb and linger. He fecined to appre- 
hend my meaning ; for, lifting up the lap- 
]'C‘t of hij, coat, he put me gently into it, 
immediatHy ran along with me to his 

“ Our inattention to the felicity of fcnfu’vc 
'''y-S , merely becaufe they are fmall, is heic for- 
reproved : many have wantonly cnilhed an 
aUeft, wlio would Ihuddcr at cutting the th.roit 
‘d a dog : It fhould always be remembeicu, 

the lenft of thefe 

‘‘ In mortal fufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies/* 
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lubRantial farmer, anJ 
tlie fame pci ion 1 had Inil feen in the 
field. 

The Tmmer having (as I fuppofe by 
tlicir talic) received iuch an account of 
me as lus iyivant could give him, took a 
piece of - fm dl Ri-.uv, nlanit the fizc of a 
walking-h lii, and theieuith lifted up the 
lappets oi niy coat; uhich it fenns lie 
thouglit to oc ioine kind of coverimr tliat 
n.itnie ii:ul niien me'. He blew my hairs 
alide tn t.ihe a belter view of my face. 
He* called im: hinds about lilm, and aiked 
them (as 1 afterwards It-irncd) wiiiUiCr 
they h id et-cr fc-t’i in the iields any little 
creatiue refemblid rue: lie then pl.iced 
me fofily on the ypound upon all four, but 
1 got immediately Ujs and waalkcd llowly 
bach wards end loi wauls to let tliofe people 
fee 1 Jiad no inlcnt to run away. They all 
lat down in a circle al^ouf me, the better 
to oiihrve iny nunions. 1 pulled ofT my 
flat, and made a loyv bow' toward'? the far- 
ine-j. I fell on my knee*, and lifted up 
my Iiand*. and eye'', an<.} fpt.kc feveral 
words' as loud as j coulil . 1 took a purfe 
of gold out of in\ poehf't, and humbly pre- 
iciKcd it to /Tim. jJe received it on the 
palm oi hjs iiand, tJien applied it clofe to 
J.i. eye lo' lee what it was, and aftenvardt 
turned it levcial times with the point of a 
pin (wliich lu* lock out of ITis Reeve) but 
coil] i lutke r\'t.hii‘’', edit. Whereupon I 
made .1 iign rlrac he llrould place lus hand 
on tin' ground. 1 ilj(‘n took die purfe, and 
openojg ir, pouted all the gold into his 
n. There w'Cie Tx bpanilh pieces of 
^ m; pidoles eich, helidcs twenty or thirty 
imailler coins. I f iw him wet the tip of 
hr. little finger upon liis tongue, and lake 
uo on * of nu laigeu pieces, and then ano- 
tlier, but he laeined to be wholly ignorant 
what they were. He made me a fign to 
put them aiairi irito my purfe, and the 
purfe ngn'ii ii'to iny pocker, vviiich, after 
oiTerIng it to jiiiii ieveral times, I though: 
it bell to do, 

'The Tainicr Ir, ihk time w'as convinced 
1 mull be a rational creature. He fpokc 
eftan to me, bat rhe found of his voice 
plerestl mv cars like that of a water-mill, 
vet hij words were aiticulate enough. I 
anfwered a. loud as 1 coulii in Tcvcral lan- 
pua.ges, and. he often laid his ear within 
uvo^'yaids of me, but all in vain, for w^e 
v,erevv holly unintelligible to each other. 
He then lent hi. Irrvanis to their wmrk, 
and t.^king his handkerchief out of his 
rowket, he^ioub]ed and r'p.. ad it on his 
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le/t hand) which he placed flat on the 
ground, with the palm upwards, making 
me a fign to ftep into it, as I could eaiily 
do, for it was not above a foot in thick- 
ncfs. I thought it my part to obey, and 
for fear of falling, laid myfrlf at full length 
upon the handkerchief, with the remainder 
of which he lapped me up to the head for 
farther fecurity, and in this manner carried 
me home to his houfe. There he called 
his wife, and fhewed me to her; but fhc 
fci earned and ran back, as women in Eng- 
land do at the fight of a toad or a fpider. 
However, when Ihe had a while feen my 
behaviour, and how well I obferved the 
ligns her hulband made, fhe was foon re- 
conciled, and by degrees grew extremely 
tender of me. 

Jt was' about twelve at noon, and a fer- 
vant brought in dinner. It was only one 
fubliantial dilh of meat (fit for the plain 
condition of an hufbandman) in a dilh of 
about four-and- twenty feet diameter. The 
company were the farmer and his wife, 
three children, and an old grandmother: 
when they were fat down, the farmer placed 
me at Tome diftance from him on the table, 
which was thirty feet high from the floor, 

I was in a terrible fright, and kept as far 
as 1 could from the edge for fear of fall- 
ing. The wife minced a bit of meat, 
then crumbled foroe bread on a trencher, 
and placed it before me. I made her a 
low bow, took out my knife and fork, and 
fell to eat, which gave them exceeding 
delight. The mifirers fent her maid for 
a fmall dram-cup, which held about two 
gallons, and filled it with drink ; I took 
up the vcflcl with much difficulty in both 
hands, and in a moft refpe^lful manner 
drank to her ladyfhip’s health, exprefling 
the words as loud as I could in Englifli, 
which made the company laugh fo heartily, 
that I was almoll deafened with the noile. 
This liquor tailed like a fmall cyder, and 
was not unplcafant. Then the mailer made 
me a fign to come to his trencher-fide ; 
but as I walked on the table, being in 
great furpiize all the time, as the indulgent 
reader will eaiily conceive and excufe, I 
happened to Humble againll a crull, and 
fell flat op my face, but received no hurt. 

I got up immediately, and obferving the 
good people to be in much concern, 1 took 
my hat (which 1 held under my arm ©ut 
of good manners) and, waving it over my 
head, made three huzzas to Ihew I had 
got no nufehief by my /all. But advanc- 
ing forwards tow'ard my mailer (as I fhall 


henceforth call him) his youngefl Ton, who 
fat next him, an arch boy of about ten 
years old, took me up by the legs, and helj 
mefo high in the air, that 1 trembled evei y 
limb ; but his father fnatched me from hirn 
and at the fame time gave him fuch a box 
on the left ear, as would have felled an 
European troop of horfe to the earth, or- 
dering him to be taken from the table. But 
being afraid the boy might owe me a fpite, 
and well remembering how mifehievous all 
children among us naturally are to fpar- 
rows, rabbits, young kittens, and puppy- 
dogs, I fell on my knees, and pointing to 
the boy, made my mailer to underfland, as 
well as i could, that I defired hk> Ton might 
be pardoned. The father complied, and 
the lad took his feat again ; whereupon I 
went to him and kilTed his hand, which my 
mailer took, and made him Hroke me gently 
with it. 

Jn the midft of dinner, my miflrefs^ 
favourite cat leaped into her lap. 1 heard 
a noife behind me like that of a dozen 
llocking-weavers at work ; and, turning 
my head, I found it proceeded from the 
purring of that animal, who feemed to be 
three times larger than an ox, as I com- 
puted by the view of her head, and one of 
her paws, while her miltrefs was feeding 
and llroking her. The fiercenefs of this 
creature’s counten'tnee altogether difeom- 
pofed me, though I Hood at the further end 
of the table, above fifty feet off, and al- 
though my miflrefs held her fall, for fear 
fhe might give a fpring, and feize me in 
her talons. But it happened there was no 
danger ; for the cat took not the leall no- 
tice of me, when my mailer placed me 
within three yards of her. And as I have 
been always told, and found true by ex- 
perience in my travels, that flying or dif- 
coVering fear before a fierce animal is a 
certain way to make it purfue or attack 
you, fo I refolved in this dangerous junc- 
ture to Ihew no manner of concern. 1 
walked with intrepidity five or fix times 
before the very head of the cat, and came 
within half a yard of her; whereupon ih^ 
drew herfclf back, as if fhe were more 
afraid of me. I had lefs apprehenfion 
concerning the dogs, whereof three or four 
came into the room, as it is ufual in far- 
mers houfes ; one of which was a malliH 
equal in bulk to four elephants, and a greV'^ 
hound ibmewhac taller than tJie malliff, but 
not fo large. 

Wiicn dinner was almofl. done, the nurfe 
came in with a child of a year old in 

6 arms* 
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armsr who immediately fpied me, and be- 
i f]ua‘lthrlt you might have heard from 
London bridge to Chelfea, after the ufual 
oratory of infantSjto get me foraplny-thing. 
The mother out of pure indulgence took me 
up, and put me towards the child, who pre- 
Icntly feized me by the middle, and got my 
head into his mouth, where I roared fo loud 
that the urchin Wcis frighted, and let me 
drop; and I Oiould infallibly have broke 
my neck, if the mother had not held her 
apron under me. The nurfc, to quiet her 
babe, made ufe of a rattle, which was a 
kind of hollow veiled filled witii great Hones, 
and fallened by a cable to the child’s waill : 
blit all in vain, fo that Hie w as f<n*ced to ap- 
ply thelaH remedy, by giving it^uck. I mud 
confefs no object ever difguiled me fo much 
as the fight of her monhrous breall, which 1 
cannot tell wliat to compare with, fo as to 
give the curious reader an idea of its bulk, 
lhape, and colour. It Hood prominent fix 
feet, and could not be lefs than Hxteen in 
circumference. The nipple was about half 
tlicbigncfs of my head, and the hue both of 
that and the dug fo varied with fpots, pim- 
ples, and fieckics, th.it nothing could ap- 
pear more naufeous; for I had a near fight 
of her, Hie fitting down tlic more conveni- 
ently to give luck, and I Handing on the 
table. This made me reflecT upon the fair 
fdns of our Ehiglifii Ladies, who appear fo 
beautiful to us, only becaufe they aie of our 
o\\ n fizc, and theirdcfcils not to be feen but 
thiough a magnifying-glafs, where we find 
by experiment, that the fmootlieH and whit- 
ell (kins look rough and courfe, and ill-co- 
loured. 

1 remember, when I was at Lilliput, the 
complexions of thofe diminutivepeople ap- 
peared to me the faircH in the world ; and 
talking upon this fubje^ with a perfon of 
learning there, who was an intimate friend 
of mine, he faid that my face appeared 
niuch fairer and fmoother when he looked 
on me from the ground, than it did upon a 
nearer view, when 1 took him up in my 
^-md and brought him clofc, which he con- 
felTcd was at firll a very ihocking light. He 
Lid he could difeover great holes in my 
Lm; that the Humps of my beard were t.n 
times Hrongjr than the bridles of a boar, 
I’nd my ^oniplc.vi.'n m.ade up of fcveral co- 
lours altogether du'agreeablc . although I 
n u l L-gi leave today for myfclf, that I am 

Ldr as moH of my fex and country, and 
'o-y little fun-burnt hy all my travels. On 
other fide, dilcourfing of the ladies in 
empercr’s couit, he ufed to tell me 


one had ficckIes,another too wide a mouth, 
a third too large a nofe, nothing of which 
I w'as able to diHinguifii. I confefs this 
refle^lion was obvious enough; vvnicli, how- 
ever, I could not foibcar, leH the leader 
might think tlioie vaH cicaturcs were actu- 
ally deformed ; for 1 muH do them juilice 
to fay, they aic a comelv race of people; 
and y>articuldrly the fcatuies ol'iny mailer’s 
countenance, although he ucie but a farmer, 
when I beheld him Lorn the height of fixty 
feet, appeared vciy nell propoi doned. 

WJieii dinner w.is done, my mailer went 
out to his labourers, and, .as I could difeo- 
I'er by his voice and gelluie, gave his wife 
a Hrid ciiargc to take cate of' me. I w.is 
very much tired, and diipofed to llccp ; 
wJiich my niiHrcfs pcrcei\'ing, Ihc put me 
on licr own bed, and covered me witli a 
clean white handkcrcliicf, but largei and 
coaifer than the main-lail of a man of 
war. 

I Hept about two hours, and dicainn! 

I was at home with my wife and tJuldrcn, 
wliich aggravated my forrows, when I .i- 
waked, and found myfelf alone in a vail 
room, between two and th^cc hundred Tec 
wide, and above two liundicd high, lying 
in a bed twenty yards wide. My niillieis 
was gone about her houfehold affairs, aiiJ 
had locked me in. T'hc bed was eight 
yards from t’nc floor. Some natural necti- 
fuics required me to get down : I durll not 
prefume to call, and, if I had, it would liave 
been in vain witli luch a voice as mine, at 
fogreata diH.ancc as fom the room wheic 
I lay to the kitchen where the family kept. 
While 1 was under thclc circumHanccs, tw o 
rats crept up the curtain.*;, and lan Imelling 
backwards and forwards on the bed. One 
of them came up almoH to my face, where- 
upon J rofe in a flight, and diew out my 
hanger to defend rnyfelf Th fe hoirible 
animals had the boldnefs to attack inr ou 
both fides, and one of them held his fo'C- 
feet at my collar; but I had the good for* 
tunc to rip up his belly, bef ac he could do 
me any mifehief. He f. II down .y. iny H er, 
and the other feeing the fate <1 hL comr.ide 
made his efcape, but not wiihout one good 
wound on the back, wfdch I gave him .is he 
fled, and made the blood run trickling fium 
him. After this exploit I walked g/ nt!y to 
and fro on the bed to recover my bic.ith. 
and lofs of fpiiits. d’nefe creatures were of 
the fizc ofa large maHiff, but infiniTely rnoi c 
nimble and fierce, fo tliat/ if! had u:-.,ea off 
my belt before I went to deep, I ir.u^l in- 
filhb’y have been torn to pieces and de- 
voured. 
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voured. I meafurcd the tail of the dead 
rat, and found it to be two yards long, 
wanting ah inch ; but it went again ft mv 
ftomach tp drag the carcafe oiF the bea, 
where it lay ftill bleeding ; I obferved it 
had yet fome life, but, with a ftrong flafli 
crbfs the neck, I thoroughly difpatchcd 
it. 

Soon after ray miftrefs came into the 
room, who feeing me all bloody, ran and 
tpok me up in her hand. I pointed to the 
dead rat, fmiling, and making other figns 
to {hew I was not hurt, whereat fhe was 
extremely rejoiced, calling the maid to 
take up the dead rat with a pair of tongs, 
and throw it out of the window. Then (he 
fet me on a table, where I fhewed her* my 
hanger all bloody, and, wiping it on the 
lappet of my coat, returned it to the fcab- 
bard. I was prefted to do more than one 
thing, which another could not do for me, 
and therefore endeavoured to nuke my 
miftrefs underftand that I defired to be fet 
down on the floor; which after fhe had 
done, my bafhfulnefs would not fuffer me to 
exprefs myfclf farther, than by pointing to 
the door and bowing feveral times. The 
good woman, with much difficulty, at laft 
perceived what I would be at, and taking 
me up again in her hand, walked into the 
garden, where fl\e fet me down. Twent 
on one fide about t\^o hundred yards, and 
beckoning to her not to look or to follow 
me, 1 hid myfelf between two leaves of 
forreJ, and there dlfcharged the necelTities 
of nature. 

I hope the gentle reader will cxcufe me 
for dwelling on thefe and the like particu- 
lars, which, however infigniheant they may 
appear to grovelling vulgar minds, yet will 
certainly help a philofopher to enlarge his 
thoughts and imagination, and apply them 
to the benefit of public as well as private 
life, which was my foie defign in prefenting 
this and other accounts of my travels to the 
world; wherein I have been chiefly ftudious 
of truth, without affecting any ornaments of 
learning or of ftyle. But the whole fccnc 
of this voyage made fo ftrong an impreflion 
on my mind, and IvjTo deeply fixed in my 
memory, that in committing it to paper I 
did not omit one material circumftance : 
however, upon a ftrift review, I blotted out 
feveral, paflages of lefs moment which were 
in my firft copy, for fear cf being cenfured 
as tedious and trifling, whereof travellers 
are often, perhaps not without juftice, ac- 
cufed. , 


, C H A P. II. 

A defcnpthn of tht farmer* s daughtr, Thi 
author carried to a market'towrty and then 
to the motropoUs, The particulars of hit 
journ^* 

My iftiftrefs had a daughter of nine 
years old, a child of towardly parts for 
her age, very dexterous at her needle, 
and fltilfiil in drefiing her baby. Her mo. 
ther and fhe contrived to fit up the baby’s 
cradle for me againft night ; the cradle 
was put into a fmall drawer of a cabiner, 
and the drawer placed upon a hanging 
.fhclf, for fear of the rats.^ This was rny 
bed all the time I flayed with thofe people, 
though made more convenient by degrees', 
as I began to learn their language, and 
make my wants known. This young girl 
was fo handy, that, after I had once or 
tw ice pulled off my cloaths before her, 
was able to drefs and undrefs me, though I 
never gave Her that trouble when fhe would 
let me do either rnyfeif. She made me feven 
fliirts, and fome other linen, of as fine cloth 
as could be got, which indeed was coa »fer 
than fack-cloth ; and thefe fhe confhntV 
wafhed for me with her own hands. She was 
likewife my fchool-miftrefs to teach me the 
language : when I pointed to any thing, ihe 
told me the name of it in her own tongue, 
fo that in a few days I was able to call for , 
whatever I had a mind to. She was very 
good-natured, and not above forty feet 
high, being little for her age. She g^ive 
me the name of Grildrig, which the fainil/ 
took up, and afterwards the whole king- 
dom. The word imports what the Latins 
call tianunculusy the Italians homunceUtino, 
and the Englifh mannikin. To her I chiefly 
owe my prefervation in that country: 
never parted while I was there : I called 
her my G/umdalclitchs or little nurfe; and 
fhould be guilty of great ingratitude, if 1 
omitted this honourab|e mention of her c*ye 
and affection towards me, which I heartily 
wifh it lay in my power to requite as 
deferves, inftead of being the innocent, but 
unhappy inftrurrient of her difgrace, asi- 
have too much reafon to fear. . 

It how began to be known and talked or 
in the neighbourhood, that my mafter had 
, found a ftrange animal in the field, about 
the bignefs of a fp/acknuck, but exa<5Uy 
fhaped in every pan like a human creature ; 
which it likewife imitated in all its aftionsj 
feemed to fpeak in a little language of 
own, had aflready learned fcvtfral words ol 

' theirs, 
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do w^iatever it was bid, jiad the fineil limbs 
in (he world, and a complexion fairer than 
a nobleman’s daughter of three years old. 
Another farmei^ who lived hard by, and was 
a particular friend of my mafter, came on 
a nfit on purpofe to enquire into the truth 
of this ftory. I was immediately produced, 
and placed upon a table, where I walked as 
1 was commanded, drew my hanger, put it 
ii.ia^a-in, made my reverence to my maf- 
ter’s gucll, afked him in his own language 
how he did, and told him he was welcome, 
jull as my little nurfe had inilru^led me. 
This man, who was old and dim-fightcd, 
put on his fpe(?lacles to behold me better, 
at which I could not forbear laughing very 
heartily, for his eyes appeared like the full 
moon (hining into a chamber at two win- 
dows. Our people, who difeovered the 
caafe of my mirth, bore me company in 
laughing, at which the old fellow was fool 
enough to be angry and out of countenance, 
lie had the charader of a. great mifer, and, 
to mv misfortune, he well defeived it, by 
the curfed advice he gave my mafter, to 
f'lcw me as a fight upon a market-day 
in the next town, which was half an 
hour’s riding, about two-and-twenty miles 
tiom our houfe. I guefted there was Tome 
nfifchief contriving, when 1 obferVed my 
nu'ler and his friend whifpering long toge- 
ther, lometimes pointing at me ; and my 
tears made me fancy that 1 overheard and 
tinderftood fome of their words. But the 
nc\ t morning Glumdalclitch, my little nurfe, 
told me the whole matter, which (he had 
cunningly picked out from her mother. The 
poorgirllaid me on her bofom, and fell a 
'-\eepiag with ftiame and grief. She ap- 
prehended fome mifehief would happen to 
from rude vulgar folks, who might 
tjuceze me to death, or break one of 
Joy limbs by taking me in their hands, 
hhe had a)fo obferved how mod eft [ was in 
”7 nature, how nicely I regarded my ho- 
nour, and what an indignity I ftiould con- 
ceive it to be expofed tor money as a pub- 
c? ^pc^^cle to the meaneft of the people, 
^he faid, her papa and mamma had pro- 
0'i!Kl thatGrildrig ftiould be hers, but now 
t found they meant tp ferve her as they 
did hd year, when they pretended to give 
' lamb, and yet, as foon as it was fat, 
it to a butcher. For my own part, I 
^oy tiuly affirm, that I was Lf? concerned 
rny nurfe. I had a ftrong hope, which 
ivlt me, that I fhould one day recover 


my liberty ; and as to the ignominy of 
being carried about for a monller, I confi- 
dered myfelfto be a pcife<il ft ranger in the 
country, and that fuch a misfortune could 
never bechaigcd upon me as a reproach, if 
ever 1 ftiould return to England, fince the 
king of Great Britain himfcif, in my condi- 
tion, mufthavc undergone the fame diilrefs. 

My mailer, purfuant to the advice of his 
friend, carried me in a box the next day to 
the neighbouring town, and took along with 
him his little daughter, my nurfe, upon a 
pillion behind him. The box was clofe on 
every fide, v ith a little door for me to go 
in and out, and a few gimlet-holes to let in 
air. ' I'lie girl had been fo careful as to put 
the quilt of her babv’s bed into it for me 
to He down on. However 1 was terribly 
ftiakcn and difeompofed in this journey, 
though it were but of half an hour. P'qr 
tlie horfe went about forty feet at every llcp, 
and trotted fo high, that the agitation was 
equal to the rifing and filling of a lliip in 
a great ftorm, but much more ficquent. 
Our journey was lomcwhat farther than 
from London to St. AlbanT. My mailer 
alighted at an inn wliicli jiC ufed to fre- 
quent; and alter conrulting a while with 
the inn-kceper, and making foinc ncceftiiry 
preparations, he liircd the or crier 

to give notice through the tov\ n,ofa ftrange 
creature to be feen at the fign of the Gtecn 
Eagle, not lb big as a (an animal 

in that country very finely fliaped, about fix' 
feet long) and in every part of the boily rc- 
fembling an human creatuic, could fpeak 
fcveral words, and perform an hundred di- 
\ citing tiicks. 

[ was placed upon a table in the largcft 
room of the inn, which might be near three 
hundred feet fquare. My little nui fe flood 
on a low Itool clofe to the table to take care 
of me, and dirccl what I Ihould do. My 
mafter, to avoid a crowd, vyould fulFcr only 
thirty people at a time to fee me. 1 walked 
about on the table as the girl commanded ; 
ftie afked me queftions, as far as fhe knew 
my underftanding ofthe language reached, 
and I anfivercd them as loud as I could. I 
turned about feveral times to the company, 
paid my humb'p refpeas, faid they wcie 
welcome, and uled fome other fpcechcs I 
had been taught, 1 took up f 
filled with liquor, which Glumdrdclitch had 
given me fora cup, and drank their 
I drew out my hanger, and fi(.ur:ffied wnh 
it after the manner of fene rs in 
Mv nurfe t'ave me part of a ftraw, which 
I cxcrcTed as a pike, having learned the 

art 
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tn in my youth. I was that day lliiewn The girl Iiad lined it on all fidcs with tie 
to twelve fets of company, and as often foftelFcloth ihe couJd get, well quilted un. 
forced to adi over again the farite fbppe- derneath, furnifhed it with her baby’s bed, 
rics, ti>f I was half dead with wearinefsand provided me with linen and other necelTa. 
vexation. l*'or thofe who had feen me made rics, and made every thing as convenient 
fuch wonderful reports, that the people as Ihe could. We had no otJier company 
were ready to break down the doors to but a boy of the heufe, who rode after u; 
come in. My mailer, for lus own intcrell, with the luggage. 

would not fufier any one to touch me ex- My mailer’s dchgn was to fhew me in 
cept my nurfe; and to prevent danger, all the towns by the way, and to flep ou* 
benclies were fet round the table at fueh a of the road for fifty or an hundred mi)c% 


diftance as to put nfie out of every body’s 
reach. However, an unlucky fchool-boy 
aimed .a hazel-nut dire<Slly at my head, 
which very narrowly milled me ; other- 
wife, k came with fo much violence, that 
it would have infallibly knocked out my 
brains, for it was almoll as large as a fmall 
pumpion ; but I had the fatisfatdion to lee 
the young rogue well beaten*, and turned 
out of the room. 

My mailer gave public notice, that he 
would Ihevv me again the next market-day, 
and in the mean time he prepared a more 
convenient vehicle for me, v/hieh he had 
reafon enough to do; for I was fo tired 
wkh my firil journey, and with entertain- 
ing compaiTy for eight hours together, 
that I could hardly Hand upon my legs, or 
fpeak a word. It was at lead three days 
before I recovered my' llren’gth ; and that 
I might have no rcll at home, all the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen from an hundred miles 
round, hearing of my fame, came to fee 
me at my mailer’s own houfe. There 
could not be fewer than thirty perfons with 
their wives and children (for the country is 
very popdows ;) and my mailer demanded 
the rate of a full room whenever he Ihewed 
me at home, although it were only to a 
fingle family : fo that for fome time I had 
but little eafe every day of the week (ex- 
cept 'W'ednefday, which is their fabbath) 
although 1 were not carried to the town. 

My mailer, finding how profitable I was 
like to be, rcfolved to carry me to the moll 
confide rable cities ef the kingdoni* Hav- 
ing therefore provided himfclf with all 
things neeelTary for a long journey, and 
fettled bis affairs at home, he took le.ave^ 
of his wife, and upon the 17th Of Augull 
1703, about two months after my arrival, 
we fet out for the metropolis, fituated near 
the middle of that empire, and about three 
thoufand miles dillancc from our houfe: 
my mailer made his daughter Glumdal- 
chtch ride behind him. She carried me 
•n her lap in a box tied abo«.t her waiiU 


to any village, or perfon of quality’s 
houfe, where he might expetH: cullom. We 
made eafy journies of not above feven or 
eight fcore miles a day : for Glumdalclitch, 
on purpofe to fpare me, complained ihe 
was tired with the trotting of the horfe. 
She often took me out of my box at my 
own defire to give me air, and fiicvv me 
the country, but always held me fall by a 
leading-firing. We pafl'ed over five or fix 
rivers many degrees bioadcr and deeper 
than the Nile or the Ganges; and there 
was hardly a rivulet fo fmall as the Thames 
at London- bridge. We were ten weeks in 
our journey, and I was Ihewn in eighteen 
large towns, befides many villages and pri- 
vate families. 

On tlie 26th day of O6lobcr, we arrived 
at the metropolis, called in their language 
hoi brulgrudy ot Pride of the Unhveife, My 
mailer took a lodging in the principal llreet 
of the city, not far from the royal palace^ 
and put up bills in the ufual form, contain- 
ing an exa(5l defeription of my perfon and 
parts, fie hired a large room between three 
and four hundred feet wide. He provided 
a table fixty feet hi diameter, upon which 
1 was to a6l my part, and palifadocd it 
round three feet from the edge, and as 
many high, to prevent my falling over. I 
v/as fiiewn ten times a day, to the wonder 
and fatisfaftion of all people. I could now 
fpeak the language tolerably well, and per- 
fciflly underilood every word that was Ipo- 
ken to me. Befidlesy I had learned their 
alphabet, and could make a llitft to cxpljm 
a fentence here and there ; for Glunidal- 
ditch had been my ihllrudor while we were 
at home, and at leifure hours during our 
journey. She carried a little book in ner 
pocket, not much krger than a Sanlon s 
Atlas ; it was a common treat'ife for the ule 
of voung girls, giving a fhort account 0 
their religion ; out of this fhe taught me 
my letters,, and' interpreted the woi'ds. 
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<the author fent for to court. The queen buys 
him cf his mafter the farmer y and prefents 
him to the king. He difputes <ivith his 
majffi great Jcholan. An apart mefit at 
court pro'uidtd for the author. He is in 
high fa~J 0 ur nxith the queen. lit, faiids 
Tp for the ho? 2 our of his ouen country, 
kits quarrels uMtth the qttecHs dnjjarf 

The frequent labours I underwent every 
day, made in a few weeks a very confider- 
able change in my health : the more my 
mailer got by me, the more inlatmble he 
grew. I had quite loH my ftomach, and 
was almoft reduced to a Ikcleton. The 
farmer obferVed it, and, concluding! mull 
foon die, refolved to make as good a hand 
of me as he could. While he was thus 
reafoning and refolving with hiinfelf, a far- 
iraly or gentleman-ufher, came from coiut, 
commanding my mailer to carry me imme- 
diitely thither for the diverfion of the 
queen and her ladies. Some of the latter 
had already been to fee me, and reported 
lirange things of my beauty, behaviour, 
?nd good fenfe. Her majclly, and thofc 
'vho attended her, were beyond mealure 
oeii^hted with my demeanour. I fell on 
tnv knees, and begged the honour of kilf- 
her imperial foot ; but this gracious 
priiiccfs held out her little finger towards 
"nc (after J was fet on a table) which I 
t'mbiaccd in both my arms, and put the 
^‘P of it with the utmoll rcTpcdl lo my lip. 

made me fome general quellioiis about 
•ny country, and rrty travels, which I an- 
^vered as dillinftly, and in as few words ns 
i could, bhe afked, whether 1 would be 
content to live at court. I bowed down to 
0 board of the table, and humbly an- 
jycred that I was my mailer’s flave ; but 
^ 'verc at my own difpofal, I Ihould be 
proud to devote my life to her majefiy’s 
afked my mailer, whe- 
he were willing to fell me at, a good 
apprehended I could iiot 
^ was ready enough to part 

of^ demanded a thoufand pieces 

gold, which were ordered him on the 


CMurH^i i mud beg the favour that 
Glumdalchtch. who had alsvay. tended me 
^vith lo much care ard klndnels, and un- 
derllcod to do it fo well, might be admit- 
ted into her lervice. ai.d continue to be my 
nurfc and imlraftor. Her majedy ruced 
to my peunon.and rnfily got tne farmer's 
confent, who was^ glad enough to have his 
daughter preferred at court, and tne poor 
girl herfcll was not able to hide her Toy • 
my late mailer withJiew, bidding me .are- 
well, and laying he had left me1n a yooi 
leryjce; to which I replied not a word, only 
making him a llighr bow. 

The queen obferved my coldnefs, and> 
when the firmer was gone out of the apart- 
ment, alk d me the icafon. J mUe bold 
to tell her mnjelly, that I owed no other 
obligation to my late mailer, than his not 
dadiing out the brains of a poor harm- 
less creature found by chance in his field; 
which obligation was amply recompenl’cd 
by the gain he had made by me in Hi ’w ing 
me through half the kingdom, and the 
f>rico he had now fold me f^r. 'I’ltat the 
hie [ had fincc led, was laborious enouo-h 
to kill an animal often times my ilrcngth. 
That iny health was much impaired by the 
continual drudgeiy of cncei taining the rab- 
ble every hour of the day ; and that, if my 
mailer had not thought Uiy life in danger, 
her majelfy would not jiave got fo cheap a 
b.irgii.i, hut as 1 was out of all fear of 
being ill-trcatcd under tiie prctcw'tion of f> 
g^'eat and good an emprefs, tiic o.'namenc 
of nature, the darl ng of the wo'Id, tiic de- 
light of her fubjee^'., the plioenix of the 
creation; fo I hopeJ my late mailer’s ap- 
prehenhons waau.'d appear to be groundlefs, 
for 1 already found my fpirits to revive 
by the influence of her moil ar.gufl pre- 
fcnce. 

This was the fum of my fpcech, deliver- 
ed with great improprieties and hefilation ; 
the latter part was altogether framed in 
the llyle peculiar to that people, whereof! 
learned fome phrafes from Glumdalchtch, 
while Ihe was cai ry ;ng me to court. 

The queen, giv ing great allowance for 
my dcfeflivenels in fpeaking, was however 


r were oraerea nim on me r " V , r i • j j r r • 

■p . each piece being about the bignefs of rarprifccl at fo much w.t and good fenfe m 
yn hundred moidOres ; but allowing for dim.nut.vc an animal. She took me in 
•'i' proportion of all .1,,. ber own hand, and carried me to the king. 


- proportion of all things between that 
^ 1 Europe, and the high price of 

^niong them, was hardljrfo great a 
? ^^oufand guineas would be in 
i ,.7 ^ faid to the queen, lince 

now her majelly’s moll humble crea- 


who was then retired to his cabinet. His 
majelly, a prince of much gravity and 
auilere countenance, not well obferving 
my ihape at firll view, alkcd the queen af- 
ter a cold manner, how long it wasfince (he 
3 S 2 g-'CNV 
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fonJ of a fplncknuck ? for fuch it 
fe ms he took me to be, as 1 lay upon my 
breaf: in her majofty’s right hand. But 
this princefs, who hath an infinite deal of 
wit and humour, fet me gently on my feet 
upon the fcrutore, and commanded me to 
give his lYmjetty an account of myfelf, 
which I did in a very few. words; and 
GInmdalclitch, who attended at the cabi- 
net door, and could not endure 1 fboulcl be 
out of her %ht, being admitted,- confirm- 
ed all that had paflbd fiom my arrival at 
her father’s boufe. 

The king, although he be as learned a 
perfon as any in his dominions, had been 
educated in the ftudy of philolbphy, and 
particularly mathematics ; yet when he ob- 
Icrved my lhape exadlly, and faw me walk 
ered, before 1 began to fpeak, conceived 
I might be a piece of clock-work (which 
is iij that country arrived to a very great 
perfedion) contrived by foitie ingenious 
artill. But' when he heard my voice, anti 
found vvh?tt 1 delivered to be regular and 
rational, ho could not conceal his allonilh* 
ment. He was. by no means fatisfied v-itli 
the relation I gave him of the manner I 
came into his kingdom, but thought it a 
llory concerted between Glumdalclitch and 
her father, who had taught me a fet of 
words to make me fell at a better price. 
Upon this imagination he put fevcral other 
quellions to me, and Hill received rational 
anfwers, no otherwife defedivc than by a 
foreign accent, and an imperfed know- 
ledge in the language, with I’ome ruftic 
plirafes which 1 had learned at the far- 
mer’s houfe, and did not fuit the polite 
llyle of a court. 

His majefty fent for three gi^at fcholars, 
who were then in their weekly waiting 
according to the cultom in that country. 
Thefe gentlemen, after they had a while 
examined my fhape with much nicety, 
were of different opinions concerning me. 
They all agreed, that i could not be pro- 
duced according to the regular laws of na- 
lurc, becaufe I was not framed with a ca- 
pacity of preferving my life either by fwift- 
nefs, or climbing of trees, 6 x digging holes 
in the earth. 'I'hey obferved by my teeth, 
which they viewed with great exadnefs, 
that I was a carnivorous animal ; yet moil 
quadrupeds being an over-match for me, 
and field-mice with feme others too nim- 
ble, they could not imagine how I fliould 
be able to fupport myfelf, unlefs I fed 
upon fnails and other in feds, which they 
otfcjed, by many learned arguments, to 


evince that I could notpofiibly do*. OV,^ 
of tl'.cfe virtuo’fi feemed to tliink that I 
might be an embryo, or abortive birth. 
But this opinion was rejeded by the other 
two, who obferved my limbs to be perfect 
and finifhed, and that T had lived ieveral 
years, as it was manifell: from my beard, 
tlrd Evifnf>s whereof they plainly dil'covered 
through a magnifying glafs. They would 
nO’t all6\v me ta be a dwarfy becaufe my 
little'nefs was beyond all degrees of coni- 
parifon ; for the queen’s favourite dwarf, 
the fmallell ever known in that kingdom, 
was near thirty feet high. After much de- 
bate they concluded unanimoufly, that I 
was only relplum fcalcath, which is inter- 
preted literally lufus naturi£% a determina- 
tion exadly agreeable to the modern philo- 
fophy of Europe, vvhofe profefTors, dif- 
daining the old evafion of occult caufes, 
whereby the followers of Arillotle endea- 
voured in vain to difguife their ignorance, 
have invented this wonderful folution of all 
diihculties, to the unfpeakable advance- 
ment of human knowledge. 

After this decifive conclulion, I intreated 
to be heard a word or two. I applied my. 
felf to the king, and aflured his majeity 
that I came from a country which abound- 
ed with fevcral millions of both fexes, and 
of my own ftature; where the animah, 
trees, and houfes were .all in proportion, 
and where by confequenee I might be as 
able to defend myfelf, and to find fulle* 
nance, as any of his majefty’s fubjeHs 
ccfuld do here ; which I took for a full an- 
fwer to thofe gentlemen’s arguments. To 
this they only replied with a fmile of con- 
tempt, faying, that the farmer had in- 
ftruded me very well in my lelTon f . The 
king, who had a much better underftand- 
ing, dilmilfing his learned men, fent for the 
farmer, who by good fortune was not yet 
gone out of town ; having therefore fii^l 
examined him privately, and then confiont- 
ed him with me and the young girl, his 
majefty began to think that what wc toM 
him might poffibly be true. He defifc^ 

* By ’ this rea'foning the author probably in- 
tctideU to ridicule the pride of thofe philofopbcis, 
who hive thought fit to arraign the wifdoin 
Providence m the creation and government of 
world ; ivhofe cavils are fpccious, like thole of th- 
Biobdingn.agian fa;^es, only in proportion to tl;J 
ignorance of thofe to v.honi they arc propofed 

+ Tliis fatife is levelled againft all, who 
thofe fatfts for which they cannot perfedily 
count, notwithftandmg the abfordiry of rcjecl>«S 
the teHimony by which they are fuppOited. 
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queen to order that particular care 
* loulci be taken of me, and was of opinion 
tilit Giumdalclitch fl\ould Hill continue in 
Jr olHce of tending me, hecaufe he ob- 
f'rved we had a great affe^lion for each 
ether. A convenient apartment w^as pro- 
vided for her at court; fhe had a fort of 
irovernefs appointed to take care of her 
Education, a maid to drefs her, and. two 
other fervants for menial offices; but the 
care of me was wholly appropriated to 
hcifelf. The queen commanded her own 
cabinet-maker to contrive ^ box that might 
ferve me for a bed-chamber, after the mo- 
del that Giumdalclitch and 1 IhouIJ agree 
upon. This man was a moll ingenious 
artid, and, according to my dire£lions, in 
three weeks liniflied for me a wooden 
chamber of fixteen feet fquare, and twelve 
high, with falh-windows, a door, and two 
plofets, like a London bed-chamber. The 
board that made the ceiling was to be lift- 
ed up and down by two hinges, to put in a 
bed ready furnilhed by her majelly’s up- 
holllerer, which Giumdalclitch took out 
every day to air, made it with her own 
hands, and letting it down at night, locked 
pp the roof over me. A nice workman, 
who was famous for little curiolities, under- 
took to make me two chairs, with backs 
and frames, of a Aibdance not unlike ivo- 
ry, and two tables, with a cabinet to put 
my things in. The room was quilted on 
all fides, as well as the floor and the ceil- 
ing, to prevent any accident from the care- 
ledhefs of thofe who carried me, and to 
break the force of a jolt when I went in a 
coach, I delired a lock for my door, to 
prevent rats and mice from coming in: 
the fmith, after feveral attempts, made the 
Imallell that ever was feen among them, 
for I have known a larger at the gate of 
4 gentleman’s houfe in England. X made 
•a ihift to keep the key in a pocket of my 
owpi, fearing Giumdalclitch might loofeit, 
7'he queen like wile ordered the thinncll 
ffiks that could be gotten to make me 
clothes, not much thicker than an Emplilh 
blanket, very cumberfomc tijl I was ac- 
c adorned to them. They vvere after the 
falhion of the kingdom, partly refembling 
the Perfian, and partly the Chinefe, and 
are a very grave and depen t habit. « 

The queen bepame fo fond of my com- 
pany, that fhe could not d’me without mo. 
1 had a table placed upon the fame at 
^hich her majctly eat, jud atlier left el- 
bow, and a chair to fit on. Giumdalclitch 
wood on 4 liooj'on the floor near my table, 


to affill and take care of me. I had an 
entire fet of filver dilhes and plates, and 
other neceflaries, wliich, in proportion to 
thofe of the queen, were not miicli bigg.r 
than what 1 have feen in a London toy- 
lliop, for the furniture of a baby-houlc: 
thole my little nurfo kept in her pocket in 
a filver box, and gave me at meals as I 
wanted them, always cleaning them herfeU', 
No perfon dined w ith the queen but the 
two princedes royal, the elder fixteen years 
old, and the younger at that time thirteen 
and a month. Her majelly uCed to put a 
bit of meat upon one of my dilhes, out of 
W'hich 1 carved for myfelf; nn.l her divei- 
f;on was to fee me eat in mini.ituiv. Fc r 
the queen (who had indeed but a weak 
llomach) took up at one mouthful as much 
as a dozen Englilh farmers could cat at a 
meal, which to me vvas for foine time a 
very naufeous fight*. She would crauucli 
the wing of a lark, bones and all, between 
her teeth, although it weic nine times as 
large as that of a full grown tuikey; and 
put a bit <5f bread in her mouili, as big as 
two twelve-penny loaves, Slie drank out 
of a golden cup, above a lioglhcad at a 
draught. Her knives were twice as long 
as a Icyche, fet llrait upon the handle. Tiic 
fpoons,' forks, and other inftiuments, were 
ail in the ffime proportion. 1 remember, 
when Giumdalclitch carried me out pfeu- 
riofity to fee fomc of the tables at court, 
where ten or dozen of thefe enormous 
knives and forks were lifted up together, 
1 thought I had never till then beheld fo 
terrible a light. 

It is the cullom, that every Weanefday 
(which, as I have before obferved, is their 
fabbath) the king and queen, and the royal 
iffuc of both fe.xps, dine together in the 
apartment of his majelly, to whom I was 
now become a gicat fivouiite; and at 
thefe times my little chair and table were 


Among other dicaJful and d.fgufting images 
ch cuftoni has i eiHiereU 
ch arife from c mug autnnal food he who h. s 
- turned with ahhonence from the Ikclcton 
ad which h.as been picked wl.olc by birds or 
nin, mud confeiV. th.at habit only ««uld ha/c 
ed himtoendu.e the fight of the m.ing cd 
and ttelh of a dead carcafe w;hich c ve.y day 
>r lus table; anU he who reflet* on the imm- 
of lives that have been facnftccd to fuftaui 
,wn, mould cn<iu>re by what m® account Iw 
1 l>alanced, and whether Uis life is hec* me 
r»ortif>nably of more value by the exercife of 
lie and incty, by the fuperior happinefs which 
,as wmmumCHred to re.afon.able beyngs, and 
he glory which his intcUca h^s afciibeU to 
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placed at his left hand before one of the both our perfona appeared h r 
lalt-ccllars. This prince took a pleafure full view together; and ther-^^^? 
in converfing with me, enquiring into the thing more ridiculous than ^ 

manners, religion, laws, government, and Ton: fo that J really bep-ai 
learning of Europe; wherein J gave him my fclf dwindled many de'^rrl!^ 
the bdl account 1 was able. His appre- dual fizc. ^ 


henfion was fo clear, and his judgipent 
exatt, that he made very wile re/le^lions 
and obfervations upon all J faid. But I 
confefs, that after I had been a little too 
copious in talking of my own beloved 
country, of our trade, and wars by fea and 
land, ofour fchifms in religion, and parties 
in the Hate; the prejudices of his educa- 
tion prevailed fo far, tliat he could not for- 
bear taking me up in his right hand, and 
Hrokmg me geittly with the other, after an 
hearty fit of laughing, af^ed me, whether 
I was a wliig or tory? Then turning to 
his fir'l miniiler, who vraited behind him 
with a white Haff near as t.ill as the 
main- mail of the Roy.il Sovereign, he ob- 
ferved how contcmprible a thing was hu- 
man granvlcur, which could be mimicked 
by fuch diminutive iiifeds as I; and yet, 
fays he, I dare engage, theic C’^eatures 
have their titles and dillinaions of iionour; 
they contrive little nefis and bunous, that 
they call houfes and ciiies they make a 
figure in drefs and equipage; they love, 
they fight, they difpuLe, they cheat, they 
betray. And thus lie continued on, wJiilc 
my colour came and went fcvcral times 
with indignation to hear our noble couni:rv> 
the mifiiefs of aits and arms, the Scourge 
of France, the arbitrefs of Europe, thefm 
of virtue, piety, honour, and truth, the 
pride and envy of the world, lo coiuemp- 
tuouily treated. 

But as I was not in a condition to refent 
injuries, fo upon mature thoughts I began 
to Goubt whetlicr I was injured or no. 
For, after having been acculiomed feveral 
months to tlie iight and converfe of this 
people, and obferved every objed upon 
w hich I call mine e\ es to be ofproportion- 
able mapnifuJe, the horror 1 had at firlt 
conceived fiom the bul • and afpe^ was 
fo far worn off, that iff had then beheld a 
company of EngliHi lords and ladies in 
their hnery and birth-day clothes, ading 
their Icvcral parts in the mofi courtly man- 
ner of Hruttiiig, ard bowing, and prating, 
to fay the truth, I fiiould have been llrong- 
ly tenipted to laugh as much at them, as 
the king and his grandees did at me. Nei- 
ther indeed could 1 foi bear fmiling at my- 
feJfJ when the queen ufed to place me upon 
her hand towards a looking-giafs, by which 


' Nothing angered and mortified me fa 
much as the queeiFs dwarf, who bc^.r 
the loweil fiature that was ever in tha^ 
count! y (for X verily think he was niv fuj] 
thirty feet high) became fo infolent at fee. 
ing a creature fo much beneath him, that 
he would always affed to fwagger and look 
big as he pafled by me in the queen’s anti, 
chamber, while I was Handing on fome ta- 
ble talking with the lords or ladies of the 
court, and he feldom failed of a finart word 
or two upon my littlenefs; againll which 
I could only revenge myfelf by calling him 
brother, challenging him to wreHler and 
fuch repartees as are ufual in the mouths 
ofcouit pages. * One day, at dinner, this 
malicious little cub was fo nettled with 
fomething J had faid to him, tliat, raifing 
Jumfelf upon tlie frame of her majeHy’s 
chair, he took me up by the middle, as I 
was fitting down, not thinking any harm, 
and let me drop into a laige filver bowl of 
cream, and then ran away as fiH as he 
could. I fell over head and ca.r 2 , and, if 
I had not been a good fwimmer, it might 
have gone very hard with me: for Glum - 
daJclitch in that inllant happened to be at 
the other end of the room, and the queen 
was in fuch a fright, that fhe wanted pre- 
fence of mind to alliH me. But my little 
nurfe ran to my relief, and took me our, 
ax ter 1 had fw allowed above a quart of 
cream. J was put to bed; however 1 le- 
ceived no other damage than the Ipfs of a 
fuit of clothes, which was utterly ipoilcd. 
The dwarf w'as found ly whipped, and as a 
farther punifimient forced to drink up the 
bowl of cream into which he had thrown 
me; neither was fie ever feHored to fa- 
vour; for foon after the queen bellowed 
him on a lady of high quabty, fo that I 
favv him no more, to my very great fatif- 
fa^lioii; for J could not tell to what extre- 
mity fueh a malicious urchin might have 
carried his refentment. 

He had before ferved me a feurvy trick, 
which fet the queen a laughing, although 
at th^fame time flie was heartily vex^ed, 
and would have immediately caHiiered 
him, if I had not been fo generous as to 
intercede. Her majefty ha4 taken a mar- 
row-bone upon her plate, and, after knock- 
ing out the marrow, placed the bone again 


in 
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* the ereft, as it Hood before ; the cake for my breakfall, above twenty wafps, 
If, f watching his opportunity, while allured by the fmcll, came flying into the 
ri^mdalclitch was gone to the fide-board, room, humming louder than the drones of 


piounted the llool that flic flopd on to take as many bag-pipes. 


of me at meals, took me up in both my cake, and carried it piece- meal away ; 
Tmls and fquee^dng my legs together, others flew about my head and face, con- 
wedged them into the marrow -bone, above founding me with the noife, and putting 

my 


waift, where I ftuck for fome time, 
and made a very ridiculous figure. I be- 
lieve it was near a minute before any 
one knew what was become oF me ; for I 
thought it below me to cry out. But, as 
princes fcldom get their meat hot, my legs 
weie not fcalded, only my llockings and 
breeches in a fad condition The dwarf, 
at my intreaty, had no other punifliment 
than a found whipping. 

I was frequently rallied by the queen 
upon 

ufed to alk me, whether the people of my 
country were as great cowards as myfelf ? 
The occaiion was this: the kingdom is 
much peftered with flies in fummer ; and 
thefe odious infefts, each of them as big as 
a Dunflable lark, hardly gave me any rell 
while I fat at dinner with their continual 
humming and buzzing about mine ears. 
They would fometimes alight upon my 
vidluak, and leave thtir loathfome excre- 
ment or fpawn behind, which to me was 
very vifible, though not to the natives of 
that country, wliofc large optics were not 
fo acute as mine in viewing fmaller obje^ls. 
wSometimes they would fix upon my nofe 
or forehead, where they flung me to the 
quick, fmelling very ofFenfivcly^ and 1 


me in the utmoft terror of their Itings. 
However, I had the courage to rile and 
draw my hanger, and attack, them in the 
air. 1 dlfpatchcd four of them, but the 
reft got away, and I prcfcntly fhut my 
window. Thefe infefli were as large as 
partridges: 1 took out their llings, and 
found tiiem an inch and a half long, and 
as fliarp as needles. I carefully preferved 
them all, and having fince Ihcwn them, 
with fome other curioUties. in feveral parts 


account of my fearfulncfs; and llie of Europe, upon my return to England 1 

gave three of them to Grcfham College, 
and kept the fourth for myfeU. ^ 

C II A P. IV. 

^he comtry defcrihsii. yl py»pofal for cor^ 
reStin^ modern mops, kinfspciliXCCt 

and fome account of ihc metropolis, The 
author's avay of travelling. The chief 
temple defended, 

I now intend to give the reader a Khort 
defeription of tills countiy, as far as 1 tra- 
velled in it, which was not above tno thou- 
fand miles round Lorbrulgrud, the metro- 
polis. For tlie queen, whom I always 
attended, never went farther, when fhe ac- 
companied the king in his progrcircs, and 
there ftaid till his majelty returned from 


could eafily trace that vifeous matter, there itam t ^ wHoh* extent 

which, our naturalills tell us, enables thofe >^<.<.^™2ombiions reacheth about 

creatures to walk with their feet upwards ot uiis pnne -ind from 

upon a filing. I had much ado to de- ‘hou^nd miles m length and ^ 

f^-nd myfelf Sgainil thefe deteftable ani- three to five in breauth. hrom whence I 


mals, and could not forbear flarting when 
they came on my face. It was the com- 
nion practice of the dwarf to catch a imm- 
her of thefe infe^ls in his hand, as fehooi- 
hoys do amongft us, and let them out 
fuddenly under my nofe, on purpofe to 
frighten me, and divert the queen. My 


three to five in 

cannot but conclude that our geograpaers 
of Europe are in a great ciior, by fuppo- 
finz nothinp- hut fea between Japan anu 
CaUfornin; for it was ever my opinion, 
that there mull be a balance of earth to 
coimtcrpolfc the great continent of i art.^ 
ry; and therefore they ought to correa 

remedy was to cut them in pieces with my their of 

^uife, as they flew m the air, wherein my wherein I luali be ready to lend 

dexterity was much itdmired. /vmcn , , 

I remember, one morning, when Glum- jj a peninfula, terminated 

daicluch had fet me in my box upon a win- * ^ f ^ of mountains 

dow, as Ihe ufually did in fair days to give to the 'j . ^ altogether im- 

■>'= air (for I durll not venture to let the ““"V of ^he volcanoes upon 
box be hung on a nail out of the window, ° 7. neither do the moll learned 

as we do with cages in England) after I their top . l mortals inhabit beyond 

had htced up one of my faihes. and fat .TunUins, or wncther t.hey be i^^^^ 


tlown at my table to eat a piece of fweet 


3 S 4 
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hired at all. On the three other fidcs it 
h bounded by the ocean. There is not 
one fea-port in the whole kingdom, and 
thofe parts of the coafls into which the 
rivers iiliie, are fo full of pointed rocks, 
and the Tea generally fo rough, that there 
is no venturing wdth the fmalleil of their 
boats ; fo that thefc peopte are wholly ex- 
cluded from any commerce with the fell 
of the world. But the large rivers arc full 
of veiVels, and abound with excellent fifli, 
for they feldom get any from the fea, be- 
caufe the fea-fifa are of the fame fizc with 
thofe in Europe, and conrcquently not 
worth catching : wliercby it is manifell 
that nature, in the prod udion of plants and 
animals of fo extraordinary a bulk, is wholly 
confined to this continent, of which I leave 
the reafons to be determined by philofo- 
phers. However, now and then they take 
whale that happens to be dalhed againd 
the rock, which the common people feed 
on heartily. Thcfc whales I liave known 
fo lafge tJiat a man could hardly carry one 
upon his Ihoulders ; and fometimes for cu- 
riofity they are brought in hampers to 
Lorbrulgrud ; 1 faw one of them in a dilh 
at the king’s table, which palled for a ra- 
rity, but I did not obferve he was fond of 
it j for I think indeed the bignefs difgulled 
him, although I have feen one fomewhat 
larger in Greenland. 

The country is well inhabited, for it 
contains fifty-one cities, near an hundred 
walled towns, and a great number of vil- 
lages. To fatisfy my curious readers it 
may be fufiicient to delcribc Lorbrulgrud. 
This city Hands upon almofl: two eqUvil 
parts on e. ch fide the river that palles 
through. It contains above eighty thou- 
fand houfes, and above fix hundred thou- 
fand inhabitants. It is in length three 
glomglufigsy (which make about fifty-four 
Englilh miles) ard two and a half in 
breadth, as I meafuied it myfelf in the 
ro)al map made by the king’s order, which 
was laid on tJie ground on purpole for me, 
and extended an hundred feet i I paced 
the diameter and circumference fcveral 
times bare -foot, aid computing by the 
fcalc, meafured it pretty exaClly. 

The king’s palace is no regular edifice, 
but an heap of budding about Icven miles 
round: the chief rooms arc generally two 
hundred and forty feet high, and broad 
and long in pjopori-ion. A co.ach was al- 
lowed to Glumdalclitch and me, wherein 
her governefs frequently took her out to 
fee tJ.e town, or go among he fhops; 


and I was always of the party, carried 
my box; although the girl, at my owv. 
defire, would often take me out, and hold 
me in her hand, that 1 might more coined 
niently view the houfes and the people, as 
we pafTed along the Hreets. 1 reckoned 
our coach to be about a fquare of Wci':. 
niinller-hall, but not altogether fo 
Jiowever, 1 cannot be very exadl. One day 
the governefs ordered our coachman to 
flop at feveral fhops, where the beggar^, 
watching tlieir opportunity, crowded to the 
fides of the coach, and gave me the moil 
horrible fpcdacles that ever an European 
eye beheld. There was a woman wiih a 
cancer in her breafi, fwelled to a monilrou. 
lize, full of holes, in two or th^%e of which 
I could have eafily crept, and covered niy 
whole body. There was a fellow with a 
wen in his neck larger than five wool- 
packs, and another with a couple of w ood- 
en legs, each about twenty feet higii. Ei.t 
the moft hateful fight of all was tiie lic^ 
crawling on their clothes. I could fee dil- 
tindlly the limbs of thefe Tcrmin with my 
naked eye, much better than thofe of aa 
European loufc through a rnicrofeope, and 
their fnouts with which they routed like 
fvvine. They were the firft 1 had ever be- 
held, and I fhould have been curious enough 
to difTeft one of them, if I had had proper 
inllruments (which 1 unluckily left behind 
me in the fhip) although indeed the fight 
was fo naufeous, that it perfectly turned my 
iloniach. 

Bcfidc the large box in which I was ufn- 
ally carried, the queen oideicd a fmallei 
one to be made for me of about twch- 
fcct fquare and ten high, for the conveni- 
ence of navel ling, becaufc the other was 
fomewhat too large for Glumdalclitclds 
lap, and cumberfome in the coacli ; it wqs 
made by the fame ariifi, whom 1 directed 
in the whole contrivance. This travelling- 
clofet was an exadl fquare, with a windov/ 
in tJic middle of three of the fquarcs, and 
each wiiulcw was latticed with iron wl:^' 
on the outfide, to prevent accidents in K ng 
journies. On the -fourth fide, which hnd 
no window, two flrong fiaples were fixed, 
througn which the perfon that carried me, 
when 1 had a mind to be o-n horfeback, pm 
a leathern bedt, and buckled it about h is 
waift. 'rhis was always the oflice of fhme 
grave trudy fervant in whom I could con- 
fide, whether 1 attended the king and queen 
in their progref'ies, or were dilpofcd to fee 
the gaidens, or pay a vifit to fome 
lady or minider of Itatc in the court, when 

Giumdalcliteli 
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Glumdalclitch happened to be out of or- 
der : for I foon began to be known and 
edeemed among the greateft officers, I 
f-jnpofe more upon acount of their majef- 
ties favour than any merit of my own. In 
journeys, when 1 was weary of the coach, a 
lervant on horfeback would buckle on my 
box, and place it upon a. cufliion before 
him'; and there I had a full profped of the 
country on three fides from my three win- 
dows. I had in this clofet a held-bei and 
z hammock hung from the cieling, two 
chairs, and a table, neatly fcrewed to the 
floor, to prevent being tolled about by the 
agitation of the horfe or the coach. And 
having been long ufed tofea-voyages, thofe 
motions, although fometimes very violent, 
did not much dilcompofe me. 

Whenever I }iad a mind to fee the town, 
it was always in my travelling-clofet, which 
Glumdalclitch held in her lap in a kind of 
open fedan, after the fafhion of the coun- 
try, borne by four men, and attended by 
two others in the queen’s livery. The 
people, who had often heard of me, were 
veiy curious to crowd about the fedan; and 
the girl was complaifant enough to make 
the bearers Hop, and to take me in her 
hand that I might be more conveniently 
feen. 

I was very defirous to fee the chief tem- 
ple, and particularly the tower belonging 
to It, which is reckoned the highek in the 
kingdom. Accordingly one day my nurfe 
earned me thither, but I may truly fay I 
came^back difappointed ; for the height is 
not above thyee thoufand feet, reckoning 
from the ground to the highelt pinnacle 
top; which, allowing for the difficrcncc 
between the fize of thofe. people and us in 
Europe, is no great matter for admiration, 
nor at all equal in proportion (if I riglitly 
remember) to Saliflbury fteeple. But, not 
to detract from a nation to which during 
niy life I (hall acknowledge my (elf ex- 
tremely obliged, it muk be allowed that 
whatever this famous tower vvants in Jicight 
is amply made up in beauty and krength. 
Eor the walls are near an hundred feet 
thick, built of hewn kone, whereof each is 
about forty feet fquare, and adorned on all 
hdejj with katues of gods and emperors cut 
in marble larger than the life, placed in 
their feveral niches. I meaiured a little 
Anger which had fa leU down fiom one of 
thele llatues, and lay unpcrccived among 
fo.me rubbiih, and found it cxavkly four feet 
an inch in length. Glumdalclitch 

rapped it up in htc handkerchief, and 


carried it home in her pocket, to keep 
among other trinkets, of which the girl was 
very fond, as children at her age ufually 
are. 

The king’s kitchen Is indeed .a noble 
building, vaulted at top, and about fix 
hundred feet high. The great oven is not 
fo wide by ten paces as the cupola at St. 
Paul’s : for I meafured the latter on puiv 
pofe after my return. But if 1 Ihould dc- 
feribe the kitchcn-grute, the prodigious 
pots and kettles, the joints of meat turning 
on the fpits, with many other particulars, 
perhaps 1 fhould be hardly believed ; at 
leak a fevere critic would be apt to think 
I enlarged a little, as travellers arc often 
fufpedled to do. To avoid which cenfure, 

1 fear I have run too much into the other 
extreme; and that if this treadle fliould 
happen to be tranflatcd into the language 
of Brobdingnag (which is the general name 
of that kingdom) and tranfmittcd thither> 
the king and his people would have rea- 
fon to complain, that 1 had done them an 
injury by a falfc and diminutive reprefen*. 
tatidn. 

His majedy fcldom keeps above fix hun* 
dred horles in his iKiblcs : they are gene- 
rally from fifty-four to fixty feet high. 
But, when he goes abroad on Iblemn days, 
he is attended for katc by a militia guard 
of five hundred horfe, wdiich indeed 1 
thought was the moll fplendid fight that 
could be ever beiielcl, till I faw part of his 
army in battalia, wliereof I ffiall find ano- 
ther occafion to fpcak. 

CHAP. V. 

Several adventures that happened to the an^ 

thor, '1 be execution rj a criminal. 7 he 

author Jhc'Zv 5 hisjkdl in navigation* 

I Ihonld have lived happy enough m 
that country, if my littlcncls h id not cx- 
pofed me uWever d ridiculous and tiouMe- 
fome accidents: feme of wliich I (lull ven- 
turc to relate. Glumdalclitcu olicncairicd 
me into the gardens of the court in iiu 
fmaller box, nnd would fometimes take me 
out of it, and hold me in her han^, or fet 
me do.vn to walk. I remember, before 
the dwaif left the queen, he follow ci us 
one day into thofe gardens, an! my j uile 
having fet me duiv. u, he :ii;d I being cloie 
to;^ether, near lomc dwarf ..ppie-ncc., I 
muk need-, llww my wit by li 1/ -lumm 
betv/een him and the tree.^, y'h,....-! happens 
to hold in ti.eir language a*) itoo h m ours. 
Wiicreupon {ho ni.diciuus :ogr-e, watching 
‘ ius 
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his opportunity, when I was walking under 
one of them, fhook it direftly over my head, 
by which a dozen apples, each of them as 
large as a Briftol barrel, came tumbling 
about my ears} one of them hit me on the 
back as I chanced to ftoop, and knocked 
Xtie down flat on my facej but I received 
no other hurt, and the dwarf was pardoned 
at my defire, be^aufe 1 had given the pro- 
vocation. 

Another day Glumdalclitch left me on a 
fmooth grafs-plat to divert myfelf, while 
fhc walked at fome diilance with her'go- 
vernefs. In the mean time there fuddenly 
fell fuch a violent ihower of hail, that I was 
immediately by the force of it druck to the 
ground: and when I was down, the hail- 
f^ones gave me fuch cruel bangs all over 
the body, as if I had been pelted with ten- 
nis-balls ; however, I made Ihift to creep 
on all four, and fhelter myfelf by lying flat 
on my face, on the lec-fide of a border of 
lemon-thyme, but fo bruifed from head to 
foot, that I could not go abioad in ten 
days. Neither is this at all to be won- 
dered at, becaufe nature in that country, 
obferving the fame proportion through all 
her operations, a hail-flone is near eighteen 
hundred times as large as one in Europe, 
which I can afiert upon experience, hav- 
ing been fo curious to weigh and meafure 
them. 

But a more dangerous accident happened 
to me in the fame garden, when my little 
norfe believing Ihe had put me in a fecure 
place, which I often intreated heV to do, 
that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
having left my box at home to avoid the 
trouble of carrying it, went to another part 
of the garden with her governefs, and fome 
Lidies of her acquaintance. While flie was 
abfent, and out of hearing, a fmall white 
/paniel belonging to one of the chief gar- 
cltmers, having got by accident into the 
garden, happened to range near the place 
Where I lay : the dog, followi.ng the icent, 
pame directly up, and taking me in his 
mouth ran ftraitto his mailer, wagging his 
tail, and fet me gently on the ground. By 
good fortune he had been fo well taught, 
tlut I was carried bctW'ceii his teeth with- 
out thef' lead hurt, or even jeaiing my 
p/othes.' But the poor gardener, who knew 
me well, and had a great kindnefs for me, 
v/as in a terrible fright: he gently*took me 
up in both his hands, and afked me how I 
did ; but I was fo amazed and out of breath, 
that I could not fpeak a word. In a few 
piiuutes I came to myfelf, and he parried 


me fafe to my little nurfe, who by this time 
had returned to the place where Ihe left 
me, and was in cruel agonies when I did 
not appear, nor anfwer when Ihe called: 
Ihe feverely reprimanded tJie gardener on 
account of his dog. But the thing v^as 
hulhed up, and never known at court ; for 
the girl was afraid of the queen^s anger ; 
and truly, as to myfelf, I thought it would 
not be for my reputation that fuch a ftory 
Ihoiild go about. 

This accident abfolutely determined 
Glumdalclitch never to trull me abroad 
for the future out of her fight. I had been 
long afraid of this refolution, and therefore 
concealed from her fome little unlucky ad- 
ventures that happened in thofe times when 
I was left by myfelf. Once a kite, hover- 
ing over the garden, made a ftoop at me, 
and if I had not refolutely drawn my hang- 
er, ind run under a thick efpalier, he would 
have certainly carried me away in his ta. 
Ions. Another time walking to the top 
of a frefli mole-hill, I fell to my neck iu 
the hole thiough which that animal had 
call up the earth, and coined fome lye, not 
worth remembering, to excufe myfelf for 
fpoiling my clothes. I likewife broke my 
right Ihin again ft the ftiell of a fnail, 
which I happened to Humble over, as 1 
was walking alone and thinking on poor 
England. 

I cannot tell, whether I was more pleafed 
or mortified to obferve in thofe folitaiy 
walks, that the fmallcr birds did not ap- 
pear to be at all afraid of me, but would 
hop about me within a yard’s diftance, 
looking for worms and other food with as 
much indifterence and fecurity, as if no 
creature at all were near them. I remem- 
ber, a thrulh had the confidence to fnatch 
out of my hand, with his bill, a piece of 
cake* that Glumdalclitch had juft given me 
for my breakfaft. When 1 attempted to 
catch any of thefe birds, they would boldly 
turn againll me, endeavouring to peck my 
fingers, which I durft not venture wiihii> 
their reach ; and then they would hop back 
unconcerned to hunt for worms or fnails, 
as they did before. ^But one day I took a 
thick cudgel, and threw it with all my 
ftrength fo luckily at a linnet, that I 
knocked him down, and feizing him by 
the neck with both my hands, rin with 
him in triumph to my nurfe. However 
the bird, who had only been llunned, re- 
covering; himfell; gave me fo many bo^^s 
with his wings on both fides of my head 
and body, though I held him at arm’s 
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and was out of the reach of his 
ciaS^s, that I was twenty times thinking to 
let him go. But I was foon relieved by 
one of our fcrvants, who wrung off the 
[jird’s neck, and I had him next day for 
dinner by the queen’s command. This 
linnet, as near as I can remember, feemed 
to be fomewhat larger than an Englilh 
fvan. 

The maids of honour often invited 
Glumdalclitch to their apartments, and 
defjred (he would bring me along with her, 
on purpofe to have the pleafiire of feeing 
and touching me. They would often ftrip 
ir.e naked from top to jtoe, and lay me at 
full length in their bolbms; wherewith I 
was mjuch difgufted; bccaufe, to fay the 
truth, a very oHenfive fmeJI came from 
their (kins ; which 1 do not mention, or in- 
tend, to the difadvantage of thofe excel- 
lent ladies, for whom I have all manner of 
refpeft j but I conceive that my fenfe was 
more acute in proportion to my littlenefs, 
and that thofe illudrious perfons were no 
pore difagreeable to their lovers, or to each 
Other, than people of the fame quality are 
with us in England. And, after all, I found 
their natural (nrell was much more fup- 
portable, than when they ufed perfumes, 
under which 1 immediately fwooned away, 
f pnnot forget, tliat an intimate friend of 
mine in Lilliput took the freedom in a 
warm day. When J had ufed a good deal 
of exercife, to complain of a (trong fmcll 
about me, although I am as little fiiulty 
(hat way as moil of my fex ; but I fuppole 
his faculty of fmclling was as nice with 
tegard to me, as mine was to that of this 
people. Upon this point I cannot forbear 
doing juftice to the queen my miftrefsjand 
Ulumdalclicch my nurfe, whofe per(bns 
jvere as fweet as thofe of any lady in Eng- 
land. 

7’hat which gave me hioft uneahnefs 
among thefe maids of honour (when my 
nurfe carried me to vifit them) was to (ee 
them ufe me without any manner of ce- 
tcir.ony, like a creature who had no fort of 
pnfequence f for they would ftrip therq- 
.Ives to the (kjn, and put on their fmocks 
in my pi^efence, while 1 was placed on their 
toilet, diredllj before their naked bodies, 
'''hich I am lure to me was very far from 
being a tempting fight, or from giving me 
*ny other emotions than thofe of horror 
and difguft. Yheir (kins appeared fo coarfe 
^ncl uneven, fo varioofly coloured, when I 
them near, with a mqle here and there 
s broad as a trencher, .and hajrs hanging 


from it thicker than pack-threads, to (ay 
nothing farther concerning the reft ofthei'r 
perfons. Neither did they at all (cruple, 
while I was by, to difeharge what they had 
drank, to the quantity of at UmII two hogf- 
heads, in a vcftbl that held above three 
tuns. The handlbmeft among thefe maids 
of honour, a pleafant frolicl*. me girl of fix- 
teen, would fometimes fet me aftride upon 
one of her nipples, with many other tricks, 
wherein the reader will cxcufe me for not 
being overparticular. But 1 was fo much 
difplcafed, that I entreated Glumdalclitch 
to contrive feme excuf'e for not fipeing that 
young lady any more. 

One day a young gentleman, who was 
i^phewto my nurfe’s goveinefs, came and 
prefl'ed them both to fee an execution, Jt 
was of a man, who had murdered one of 
that gentleman’s intimate acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch was prevailed on to be of 
the company, very mucii againft her in- 
clination, for (he was naturally tender- 
hearted : and’ as for myfelf, although I 
abhorred fuch kind of fpeblacles, yet my 
curiofity tempted me to (be fomething, that 
I thought muft be extraordinary. Thcma- 
Icfadlor was fixed in a chair upon a fcaftbld 
erected for that purpofe, and his head cut 
off at one blow with a ('word of about forty 
feftt long. The veins and arteries fpouted 
up fuch a prodigious quantity of blood, and 
fo high in the air, that the great jW d*eau. 
at Vcrfailles was not equal for the time it 
lafted ; and the head, when it fell on the 
fcaftbld floor, gave fuch a bounce as made 
me ftart, although I were at lead half an 
Englilh mile diftant. 

'rhe queen, who often ufed to hear me 
talk of my fea-voyages, and took all occa- 
(ions to divert me when I was melancholy, 
afked me whether I underftood how to han- 
dle a fail or an oar, and whether a little cx- 
ercife of rowing might not be convenient 
for my health ? I anfwered that I under- 
ftood both very well: for although niy 
proper employment had been to be fur^eon 
or doctor to the (hip, yet often upon a pinch 
I was forced to work like a common ma- 
riner. But I could not fee how this could 
be done in their country, where the fmallcft 
wherry was equal to a firft*rateiiuuiof war- 
among us, and fuch a boat as I could mair 
nage would never live in any of their ri- 
vers. Her majefty faid, if I would con- 
trive a boat, her own joiner (hould make 
it, and (he would provide a place for me to 
fail in. The fellow was an ingenious work- 
man, and by inftruaion in ten days (inilhed 
a pleafurc- 
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a. pfcafiiie-br at, with all its tackling, able 
con^x'nicntly to hold eight Europeans. 
When it was hnifhcd the queen, was fo de- 
lighted, that die ran with it in her lap to 
the king, who ordered it to be put in a cif- 
tern full of water with me in it by way of 
trial, where I could not manage wy two 
fculls, or little oars, for want of joom. But 
the queen had before contrived another 
projed. She ordered the joiner to make a 
wooden trough of three hundred fcerlong, 
fifty broad, and eight deep, which being 
well pitched, to prevent leaking, was 
placed on the floor along the wall in an 
outer room of the palace. It had a cocl: 
near the bottom to let out the water, w hen 
it began to grow Hale ; and two fervants 
<ou!d eallly fill it in half an hour. Here 1 
often ufed to rovv for my own diverllon, as 
well as that of the queen and her ladies, 
who thought themfclvcs well entertained 
with my fkill and agility. Sometimes I 
would put up my fail, and then my bufi; 
pefs was only to fteer, while the ladies gave 
inc a gale with their fans : and, when they 
were weary, fome of the pages "would blow 
my fail forward with their breath, while I 
fhewed my art by fleering flarboard or 
larboard, as I pleafed. When I had done, 
Glumdalclitch .alvv.ays carried back my 
boat into her clofet, and hung it on a nail 
to dry. 

In this excrclfe I once met an accident 
which had like to have coft me my life : 
for, one of the pages having put my boat 
into the trough, the governefs, who at- 
tended Glumdalclitch, very officioufly lifted 
me up to place me in the boat, but I hap- 
pened to flip through her fingers, andfliould 
infallibly have fallen down forty feet upon 
the floor, if, by the luckieft chance in the 
world, 1 had not been flopped by a cork- 
ing-pin that ftuck in the good gentlew’O- 
man’s flomacher^ the head of the pin pafi- 
ed between my fhirt and the waiftband of 
my breeches, and thus I was held by the 
middle in the air, till Glumdal 9 lit 9 h ran to 
my relief. 

Another time, one of the fervants, whofe 
oP.ice it was to fill my trough every third 
day with frefli wearer, .was fo carclels to let 
a huge frog (not perceiving it) flip out of 
his pail. The frog lay concealed till I 
was put into my boat, but then feeing a 
refling place cliuibed up, and made it lean 
fo mnch on one fide, that I was forced to 
balance it witn ali my weight on the other 
to prevent overturning. WJien the frog 
■ got iu, it hopped at once half the 


length of the boat, and then over my head 
backwards and forwards, daubing my face 
and clothes with its odious llime. 
largencfs of its features made it appear 
the mofl deformed animal that can be 
conceived. However, I deflred Glum- 
dalclitch to let me deal with it alone. ] 
banged it a good while with one of mv 
fculls, and at lafl forced it to leap out of 
the boat. 

But the greatefl danger, I ever under^ 
went in that kingdom, was from a mon- 
key, who belonged to one of the clerks of 
the kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked 
me up in her clofet, wliile fhe went fome- 
where upon bnllners, or a vifit. The wea- 
ther being very warm, the clofet- window 
was left open, as well as the windows and 
the door of my bigger box, in which I 
ufually lived, becaufe cf its largeiiefs and 
conveniency. As I fat quietly meditating 
at my table, 1 hcra-d fomething bounce in 
at the clofct-window', and ficip about from 
one fide to the other: whereat although I 
was much alarmed, yet 1 ventured toloo'c 
out, but not flirring from my feat; and 
then I faw this frolicfome animal frifkirg 
and leaping up and down, till at lafl he 
came to my box, which he feemed to view 
with great plcafure and curiofity, peeping 
ill at the door and every window. I re. 
treated to the farther corner of my room, 
or box, but the monkey looking in at every 
fide put me into fuch a fright, that 1 want- 
ed prefence of mind to conceal myfelf un- 
der the bed, as I might eafiJy have done. 
After fome time fpent in peeping, grin- 
ning, and chattering, he at lafl efpied me, 
and reaching one of his paws in at the 
door, as a cat does when flie plays with a 
moiife, although I often Ihifted place to 
avoid him, he at length feized the lappet 
of my coat (which being of that country’s 
flik, was very thick and flrong) and drag- 
ged me out. He took me up in his right 
fore-foot, and held me as a nurfe does a 
^hild Ihe is going to luckle, juft as I have 
feen the fame fort of crCviture do with a 
kitten in Europe: and when I offered to 
flruggle, he fqueejted me fo hard, that I 
thought it mpre prudent to fubmit. I 
have good reafon to believe, that he took 
me for a young one of his own fpecies, by 
his of.en flroking my face very gently 
with his other paw. In thefs diverfiors 
he was interrupted by a noife at the clo- 
fet-door> as if fomebody was opening it J 
whereupon he luddenly leaped up to the 
window, at whiph he had come in, and 

thence 
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(hence upon the leads and gutters, walk- 
ing upon three legs/and holding me in the 
fourth, till he clambered up to a roof that 
\vas next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch 
give a Ihriek at the moment he was car- 
King me out. The poor girl was almoft 
dillrafled : that quarter of the palace wa4 
all in an uproar ; the fervants ran for lad- 
ders ; the monkey was feen by hundreds 
in the court, fitting upon the ridge of a 
building, holding me like a baby in one of 
his fore-paws, and feeding me with tl;e 
other, by cramming into my mouth fomc 
\iduals he had fqueczed out of the bag 
cm one fide of hib chaps, and patting me 
when 1 would not eat ; whereat many of 
the rabble below xould not forbear laugh- 
ing; neither do I think they jullly ought 
to be blamed, for, without qucllion, the 
fight was ridiculous enougii to every 
body but niyfelf. Some ol' tlic people 
dircw up hones, hoping to drive tlie mon- 
key down; but this was llriftly forbivldcn, 
or elfe very probably my brains had been 
dalhed out. 

The ladders were now applied, and 
mounted by feveral men, uhich the mon- 
key obferving, and iinc’ing himfelf almoll 
encompafled ; not being able to make fpeed 
enough with his three legs, let me drop on 
a ridge tile, and made his efcape. Here 
I fat for fome time, five hundred yards 
trom the ground, expecting every moment 
to be blown down by the wind, or to fall 
by my own giddinefs, and come tumbling 
over and over from the ridge to the eves : 
but an honed lad, one of my nurfe’s 
footmen, climbed up, and putting me in- 
to his breechcs-pocket, brought me dou n 
fafe. ' 

I was almod choaked with the filthy duff 
the monkey had crammed down my throat; 
but my dear little nurfe picked it out of my 
mouth with a fmall needk;, and then 1 fell 
ft vomiting, which gave me great relief. 
Yet 1 was fo weak, and bruifed in the fides 
^tth the fqueezes given me by this odious 
animal, that I was forced to keep my bed 
^ fortnight. The king, queen, and all 
the court, fent every day to enquire after 
tny health, and her majedy made me fe- 
veral vifits during my ficknefs. The 
tnonkey was killed; and an order made 
that no fuch animal fhould be kept about 
^he palace. 

When I attended the king after my re- 
overy to return him thanks for his favours, 
^ tvas pleafed to rally me a good deal up- 
this adventure* He aiked me what my 
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thoughts and fpeculations were while ( bi v 
in the monkey's paw ; how 1 liked’ fh'e 
yifluals he gave me; his manner of feed- 
ing; and whether the frefli air on the roof 
had (harpened my domach. He defired tb 
know, what I would have done upon fuch 
an occafion, in my own country. 1 told his 
majel^% that in Europe, wc liad no nton- 
keys, except fuch as were brought for CU- 
riofities frem other places, and fo fffial!; 
th. 1 t I could deal with a do/.en of tlicm to- 
gether, if they piefumcd to attack me. 
And as for that mondreus animal with 
whom I was fo lately engaged (it was in- 
deed as large as an elephant) if my feais 
Inal inffered me to think fo f\r as to ma!:c 
tile of my iiangu* (looking fiercely, and 
<-l->pping my hand upon the hilt, as I fpokc) 
when he poked his paw into my chamber; 
perhaps I fiiould have given hrm fccli a 
wound, as would have made him glad to 
wirJuiiavv it with more hallc than he put it 
in. 'riiis I delivered in a firm tone, like 
a perfon who was jealous led his courage 
fhould be called in queilion. However, my 
fpccch produced nothing elfe bcfidcs a loud 
laughter, which all the rcfpeil due to his 
majedy fiom tiiofe about him could not 
make them contain. Tliis made me re- 
fled, hov/ vain an attempt it is for a m irt 
to endeavour to do himfelf honour among- 
thofe, w ho arc out of all degree of equality 
or compaiifon with him. And yet 1 have 
fecn the moral of my own behaviour very 
frequent in England fince my return, 
where a little contemptible varlct, with- 
out the lead title to birth, perfon, wit, 
or common fenfe, fliall prefume to look 
with importance, and put himfelf upon 
a footing with the greateft perfons of the 
kingdom. 

1 was every day furnifhing the court 
with fome ridiculous dory ; and Glumdal- 
clitch, although ihe loved me to cxcefs, 
yet was arch enough to inform the queen, 
whenever I committed any folly tnat Ihe 
thought would be diverting to her majePiv. 
The girl, who had been out of order, was 
carried by her governefs to t.ike tJic air 
about an hour's didance, or thirty miles 
from town. They alighted oat of thf- 
coach near a fmail foot-path in a field, and 
Glumdalclitch fetting down my travelling 
box, I went out r-f it to walk, d here was 
a cow -dung in the path, and I mud needs 
try my a.^ivity by attempting to leap over 
it. J took a run, but uniortui::it.‘*y jumped 
fhort, and found myf-if juil in the mid- 
dle up to my knees. I »vadcd through 

wuh 
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with Tome difficulty, and one of the foot- 
men wiped me as clean as he could with 
his handkerchief, for I was filthily beniired> 
and my nurfe confined me to my' box till 
we returned home ; where the queen was 
foon informed of what had pafied, and the 
footmen fpread it about the court j fo that 
all the mirth for fonie days was at my ex- 
pence. 

CHAP. vr*. 

Several contrivances of the author td pleafe 
the king and queen* He Jhexvs his /kill in 
mujtc. The king enquires into the fate of 
England, vohich the author relates to him* 
The king s ohfervations thereon, 

I ufed to attend the kind’s levee once 
or twice a week, and had often feen him 
under the barber’s hand, which indeed was 
at firfl very terrible to bcnold: for the 
razor was almoll: twice as long as an ordi- 
nary feythe. His majelly, according to 
the cuflom of the country, was only Ihaved 
twice a wc'*k. I once prevailed on the 
barber to give me fome of the fuds or la- 
ther, out of which 1 picked forty or fifty 
of the llrongefv humps of hair. I then 
took a piece of fine wood, and cut it like 
the back of a comb, making fcveral holes 
in it at equal difiance with as fmall a nee- 
dle as I could get from Glumdalclitch. I 
fixed in tlie humps fo artificially, feraping 
and Hoping them with my knife towards 
the point, that I made a very tolerable 
comb ; which was a feafonable fupply, my 
own being fo much broken in the teeth, 
that it was almoft ufclefs : neither did I 
know any artill: in that country fo nice and 
exad, as would undertake to make me an- 
other. 

And this puts me in mind of an amufe- 
ment, wherein I fpent many of my leifurc 
hours. I defired the queen’s woman to 
five for me the combings of her majelly’s 
hair, whereof in time I ^ot a good quan- 
tity, and confulting With my friend the 
cabinet-maker, who had received general 
orders to do little jobs for me, I direded 

* In this chapter he gives an account of the 
political ftate of Europe. Okri- uv. 

This IS a raiftake of the noble commentator, 
for Gulliver has here given a polilic.il account 
of no country but England j it is however a 
miftake to which any commentator would have 
been liable, who had read little more than the 
titles or contents of the chapters into which this 
work is divided ; for the word Europe has in 
fome Englilh, and all the Irifli editions, bjen 
printed in the title of this chapter, inAead of 
England. 


him to make two chair- frames, no larger 
than thofe I had in my box, and then to 
bore little holes with a fine awl round thole 
parts where I defigned the backs and feats* 
through thefe holes I wove the llrongcil 
hairs I could pick 6ut, juft after the man- 
ner of cane-chairs in England. When they 
were finiftied, I made a prefent of them to 
her majefty, who kept them in her cabi- 
net, and ufed to fticw them for curiofities, 
as indeed they were the wonder of eveiy 
one that beheld them. The queen would 
have had me fit upon one of thefe chairs, 
but I abfolutely refufed to obey her, pro- 
tefting I would rather die a thouland 
deaths than place a diflionourable part of 
my body on thofe precious hairs tliat once 
adorned her majcily’s head. Of thefe 
hairs (as 1 had always a mechanical gc. 
nius) 1 likewife made a neat little piirfe 
about five feet long, with her majellyk 
name decyphered in gold letters, which 
I gave to Glumdalclitch by the queen’s 
confent. To fay the truth, it was more 
for Ihcw than ufe, being not of ftrength to 
bear the weight of the larger coins, and 
tlierefore file kept nothing in it but fome 
little toys that girls are fond of. 

The king, who delighted in mnfic, had 
frequent concerts at court, to which 1 wai 
fometimes carried, and fet in fny box on a 
table to hear them : but the nnife was fo 
great, that I could hardly diftinguilh tbs 
tunes. I am confident that all the drums 
and trumpets of a royal army, beating and 
founding together juft at your ears, could 
not equal it. My pradlice was to have my 
box removed from the place where the 
performers fat, as far as I could, then to 
Ihut the doors and windows of ir, and draw 
the window-curtains ; after which I found 
their mufic not difagreeable. 

I had learnt in my youth to play a little 
upon the fpinet. Glumdalclitch kept one in 
her chamber, and a matter attended twice 
a week to teach her : I called it a fpinet, 
becaufe it fomewhat refembled that inftru- 
jiicnt, and was played upon in the fame 
manner, A fancy came into my head, 
that I would entertain the king and queen 
with an Englifti tune upon this inftrument. 
But this appeared extremely difficult: foi* 
the Ipinet was near fixty feet long, each 
key being almoft a foot wide, fo that with 
my arms extended I could not reach to 
above five keys, and to prefs them down 
required a good fmart ftroke with my 
which would be too great a labour, and 
to no purpofe. The method I contrived 
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^■as this: I prepared two round Hicks 
about the bignefs of common cudgels; 
they were thicker at one end than the 
other, and I covered tlie thicker ends with 
a piece of a moufe’s Ikin, that, by rapping 
on them, I might neither damage the tops 
of the keys, nor interrupt the found. Ce- 
foie the fpinet a bench was placed about 
four feet belov/ the keys, and I n as put 
upon the bench. I ran fidcling upon it 
that way and this, as faH as 1 could, bang- 
ing the proper keys with iny two Hicks, 
and made a Ihift to play a jig to the great 
fatisfadion of both their majcHics : but it 
was the moH violent excrcife I ever under- 


went, and yet I could not Hrikc above lix- 
teen keys, nor confcqucntly play the bafs 
and treble together, as ether artiHs do, 
which was a great dil'advantage to my 
performance. 

The king, who, as I before obfe^ved, 
was a prince of excellent underilanding, 
would frequently order that I fliould be 
brought in my box, and fet upon the table 
in his clofet; he would then command me 
to bring one of my chairs out of the box, 
and fit down w'ithin three yards diilance 
upon the top of the cabinet, which brought 
me almoH to a level with his fice. In this 
manner I had feveral convcrlations with 
him. I one day took the freedom to tell 
his majcfly, that the contempt he difeo- 
vered towards Europe, and tlie icH of the 
voild, did not fesm anfwcrablc to thofc 
excellent qualities of mind that he was 
mailer of: that reafon did not extend itfclf 
WAth the bulk of the body; on the con- 
trary, we obferved in our country, that the 
t‘^IleH perfons were ufually leaH provided 
'vith it, that, among other animals,bees and 
ants had the reputation of more induHry, 
•^rt, and fagaeity, than many of the larger 
kinds ; and that, as inconfidcrable as he 
took me to be, I hoped I might live to do 
his majeHy fome fignal fervice. The king 
heaid^ me with attention, and began to 
conceive a much better opinion, of me than 
f had ever before. He denred I would 
give him as exadl an account of the govern- 
ment of England as I poHibly could ; bc- 
caufe, as fond as princes commonly are of 
nr own cuHoms (for fo he conje^bured 
® other monarchs by my former dif- 
^ounes) he fiiould be glad to hear of any 
mg that might deferve imitation. 

magtne with thyfelf# courteous reader, 
mv often I then vviHied for the tongini of 
emoHhencs or Cicero, that might have 
led me to celebrate the praile of my 


own dear native country in a Hyle equal 
to its merits and felicity. 

I began my dlfcourle by informing liis 
majeHy, that our dominions confided of 
t\\o illandb, whicii coinpofed thice mi^Iitr 
king'lorns uiidei one iovcrcign, kcfides our 
plantations la America. I dwell long up- 
on till* tcrtiluy of our foil, and the t ni- 
pcraiurc ot our climate. J then fpokc at 
large upon the conllitution of an Knglilh 
parlianwnt, partly made up of an illuliriomi 
body called the houfe of pcci s, perfons of the 
nobicll blood, and of the itioH anci.uu and 
ample patiimonies, I dcfciibcd that cv.» 
traordii'-ir) eaie .dways taken of their edu- 
cation in aits and arms, to qualify them 
for being coimrcllors botli to ti;c king and 
kingdom; to have a fltaie in the legida- 
turc: t 'I be members of the highcll eoiut 
of judicature, from wliencc tlicrc could be 
no appeal ; and to be champion<! .ahvay; 
ready for the defnee of their p»-ince and 
country, by their valour, (onduel, and 
fidelity. That tlicfc were ilic otnarrer.C 
and bulwa’k of the kingdom, wrirthy fol- 
lowers of their moll rmio". m cl ancehois, 
whole honour iiaci been the rewaidi of tliei«’ 
virtue, fom which their poibnlty ,uie 
never once known to degenerate*. 'I’o 
thefe wcie jedned feveral holy peifoub as 
part of that .iHembly under the title of 
bilhops, wlun'e pccnlmr bufiiKTs it is to 
take care of rclig.hm, and of thofc 
iiiHrufl the people therein. 'I'licfc were; 
fearched and fought out through tlic 
whole nation, by the priijce and his vvifeH 
counfcllors, among fucJi of th.c piicfhood 
as were moll delervcdly diflinguilhed by 
the fandity of their lives, and liic depth 
of their erudition, who were indeed the 
fpiritual fathers of the clergy and the 
people. 

That the other part of the parliament 
confiHed of an aflembly called the houfe of 
common.s, who v/cic all principal gentle- 
men, Jrce^y picked #nd ended out by the 
people themfclvcs, foi their great abilities 
and love of their country, to reprefent the 
vvifdom of the wliole nation. And that 
thefe two bodies made up the moi*. auguH 
afleniblv in Eiucpe, to whom, in cqnj-inc- 
tion with the prince, the whole Icgihaturc 
is committed. 

1 tlien defoended to the courts of juflice, 
over w'hich the judges, thofc vendible 
fan-es .and interpreters of the prefidcd 

for determining the difputei and 

properties of .men, as will a- for the pu- 
niH.mciit. of vice, and ^roteition of inno- 
cence- 
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cence. I mentioned the prudent manage- 
ment of our treafury, the valour and at- 
chievements of our forces by fea and land. 
I computed the number of our people, by 
reckoning how many millions there might 
be of each religious feft, or political party 
among us. I did not omit even our /ports 
andpalHijies, or any other particular, which 
1 thought might redound to the honour of 
my country. And I finilhed all with a 
biiefhiftorical account of affairs and events 
in England for about an hundred years 
pad. 

This convcrfatlon was not ended under 
five audiences, each of feveral hours ; and 
the king heard the whole with great atten- 
tion, frequently taking notes of wliat I 
fpoke, as well as memorandums of what 
queftions he intended to alk me. 

When I had put an end to thefe long 
difccurfes, his majclly In a fixth audience, 
confuiti ng his notes, propoi'ed many doubts, 
queries, and objeftions upon every article. 
He allted what methods Were ufed to cul- 
tivate the minds and bodies of our young 
nobility, and in what kind of bufincfs they 
commonly fpent the fird and teachable 
part of their lives. Wliat courfe was taken 
to fupply that affcmbly, when any noble 
family became extindt. What qualifica- 
tions were neceffary in thofe who arc to be 
created new lords : vvlicthcr the humour of 
the piincc, a fum of money to a couit 
lady or a prime miniller, or a defign of 
ffrengthening a party oppofitc to the pub- 
lic intercil, ever liappciied to be motives 
in thofe advancements. What fliare of 
knowledge thefe lords had in the laws of 
their country, and how they came by it, fo 
as to enable them to decide the properties 
of their fcllow-fubjcdfs in the lafl lefort. 
Whether they were all fo free from ava- 
rice, partialities,' or want, that a bribe, or 
fome other finiltcr view, could have no 
place among them. Whether thefe holy 
lords 1 fpoke of were always promoted to 
that rank upon accoun^of their knowledge 
in religious matters and the fandlity of 
Their lives ; had never been compliers with 
the times while they were common priells, 
or flavidi proditute chaplains to fome no-* 
Meman, whofis opinions they continued 
fervilely to follow after they were admit- 
ted into that aflcmbiy. 

He then defired to know, what arts were 
pradllfed in cledling thofe whom I called 
commoners : whether a ffranger with a 
ihong purfc might not inliuence the vul- 
gar voters to choofe him before iheir own 


landlord, or the mod confiderable gc: 
man in the neighbourhood. How iV 
to pdfs, that people were fo violently hirt 
upon getting into this affembly, which I a], 
lowed to be a great trouble and cxpcncc, 
often to the ruin of their families, without 
any falary or penfio'n : becaufe tlii'^ an, 
peared fuch an exalted drain of virtue and 
public fpirit, that his majedy feemed to 
doubt it might poflibly not be always fin- 
cere : and he defircd to know, whether 
fuch zealous gentlemen could hav^ anv 
views of refiniding themfelves for tlie 
charges and trouble they were ‘at, by fa- 
crificing the public good to the defign s of 
a weak and vicious prince in conjunction 
with a corrupted minidry. He multiplicj 
his quedions, and fifted me thoroughly 
upon every part of this head, propofing 
numberlefs enquiries and objeflions, which 
I think it not prudent or convenient to re- 
peat. 

Upon what I faid in relation to our 
courts of judicc, his majedy defired to be 
fatisfied in feveral points: and this I v.as 
the better able to do, having been for- 
merly almod ruined by a long fuit in chan • 
eery, which was decreed for me witl; colb. 
He alked what time was ufually fpent in 
determining betw^een right and wrong, and 
what degree of expence. Whether advo- 
cates and orators had liberty to plead in 
caufes manifedly known to be unjud, vex- 
atious, or opprelfive. Whether party in 
religion or politics were obferved to be of 
any weight in the fcale of judice. Whe- 
ther thofe pleading orators were per Tons 
educated in the- general knowledge of 
equity, or only in provincial, national, 
and other local cudoms. Whether they 
or their judges had any part in penning 
thofe laws, which they affumed the liberty 
of interpreting and glolling upon at their 
pleafure. Whether they had ever at difi- 
feng^ times pleaded for and againd t!.e 
faiT^ caufe, and cited precedents to prove 
contrary opinions. Whether they were a 
1 idi or a poor corporation. Whether the v 
received any pecuniary reward for plc.^J* 
ing or delivering their opinions. Ami 
particularly, whether they were ever aJ- 
nutt-d as members in the lower fenate. 

He fell next upon the management of 
our treafury : and faid, he thought my me- 
mory. had failed me, bccaufe I compuUi.1 
our laxe.s at about five or fix millionj^ 
year, and wfien^ I came to mention tf.o 
iffucs, he found they fometimes amounted 
•tg tnoic than double j for tlic notes he i’. 
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taken were very particular in this point, 
becaufe he hoped, as he told me, that the 
knowledp^e of our condui^l might be ufeful 
to him, and he could not be deceived in his 
calculations. But if what I told him were 
true, he was ftill at a lofs how a kingdom 
coaid run out of its ehate like a private 
perron. He afked me, who were our cre- 
ditors, and where we found money to pay 
He wondered to hear me talk of 
iuch chargeable and expenfive wars ; that 
certainly we mulf be a quarrelfome people, 
or live among very bad neighbours, and 
that our generals mu ft needs be licher 
than our kings. He a/ked what buiinefs 
we had out of our own ilhnds, unlcfs upon 
the fcoic of tiadc or treaty, or to defend 
the coarts with our fleet. Above all, iie 
v.ns amazed to hear me talk of a meice- 
nary Handing army in the midft of peace, 
and among a free people. He faid, ifwc 
weic governed by our own confent in the 
perfons of our reprefentatives, lie could 
nut imagine of whom we were afraid, or 
.igainft whom wc were to fight ; and would 
jwar my opinion, whether a private man’s 
houfe might not better be defended by 
himfclf, his cliildren, and family, than by 
half a dozen rafcals picked up at a ven- 
iiite in the ftreets for fmall wages, wlio 
might get an liuudred times more by cut- 
ting their tliroats. 

He laughed at my odd kind ofaiith- 
nicoc (as he was plcafcd to call it) in rccl:- 
nuiag the numbers of our people by a 
computation drawn from the feveral ficts 
among ui in religion and politics, lie laid, 
he knew no rcalon why tliofe, who enier- 
opinions prejudicial to the public, 
hiould be obliged to change, or ihoold not 
be obliged to conceal them. And as it 
'^a‘5 tyranny in any government to rc- 
S’J're the hrft, fo it was wcakiiefs not to 
enforce the fecond * for a man may beljb*^ 
Itiwed to keep poifons in his clofet, 

Hot to vend them about for cordials. 

He obi'erved, that among the diverfions 
of our nobility and gentry I had mentioned 
g^iing ; he defined to know at wliat age 
^hi;> entertainment was ufually taken up, 
when it was laid down ; iiov/ much of 
^heir time it employed; whether it ever 
^tgh as to afl'eft their fortunes : 
^ ether mean vicious people by their dex- 
^tity in that art might not arrive at great 
i fometiir cs keep very nobles 

dependence, as well as habituate them 
vfle companions, wholly take them fioni 
unprovement of their minds^ and force 


them by the lofies they recedved to learn 
and practilc that infamous dexteiity upon 
others. 

IlcM.as pcifAtly adonifn-d with the 
hilioiical account 1 ga\c him of our affairs 
dill mg the laltceiuuiy, piotedirg it was 
c n'yalietp of conlj>iiacios, rebellions mur- 
clcis, rnaificics, rcvolulioiv-, baaifamentiS 
the veiy woeft clFecis that avaiice, fadion, 
hypocriiy, perfidiournef, cruelly, jap,e, 
iiiadnefs, liatied, envy, luil, malice, and 
ambition could produce. 

His majefiy in another audience was nt 
the pains to recapitulate the Imn of all T 
}: :d l[; 0 'ken ; compared tlie v|'jellions he 
made with the anfwcrs 1 had given; tlien 
taking me into his hand*;, and ftioking me 
gently, dclivcicd iumfelf in ^hefc v. oids, 
Vvlilch 1 lhai! never forget, nor the man- 
n;'r he fpoltc them in : “ My little fiiend 
Grildrlg, you liave made a ny>4i admimble 
pinegyTic upon your countiy; you have 
clearly proved th.it ignorance, idlenel >, .md 
vice, .irc the pioper ingredients in\ (uiali- 
Aiiio <i legilLitor ; liiat laws aie bell ex- 
plained, iiitej preted, and a]^pln.M by rliolo 
whofe iiiteicil and abi'ities lie in ])crvcrt- 


ing, confounding, and ehuhng llicm. i ob- 
leive among \oli lenv* linos (d .in iidlitu- 
tion, which ra it . o'igmal might h.ive l)('en 
tolerable, but th ie.ne liall taaled, and iho 
retlediolly hluKvd and blott.d by eos'ip- 
tions. It dot 1 not ajspear fiC in .ik \oli h ive 
faid, liow any one peif.elnjn is ie(]e.)id 
toward the pitenrem mt of any one i.ion 
aii ong you; n.ueii K is, tl .it lOi n ate en- 
nobled 'on aecourt or ih ii v.sus tk.it 
[Jiiells aie ,alv..uoed iiiv tk. 1 vvty o. 
learning, loldlem ior tiia. cwrOu.l t/r va- 
lour, judges ior their 11. 't 
for the love of tiieir con., 
fulors foi ikeir vyild(;in. A 
continued the king, v.a'O ji. , ^ 
iriealejt part of yoer life i.. i.-i^yigne, 
am \\cildrpo;cd to he pe >oa rrey m. ciro 
h.ive elc.pedmanyvi^es e- w ur ct untry. 
But by what 1 ii.^ve gatl.er. w bum yc. r 
own i^kition, and ike rnh'v er > i ww 
rnuai pains wv.ng ^ - ’ - , r 

you, 1 can: O' b..= conclude tli : bum ..f 

tourn.,ti.-o. bctf.emol.rc>.ic...Hn.aw 

ii.tic . liou-, 'cn:r.n. U.r 'g'ggg 

r.nv.,. I i-r-.u-i noon the iUikw- oi tj.e 
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ecufttry very imperfe£i and confined. The together, with anoifc and agitation greater 

iaiOi, and military afiairSf and parties in than thunder. That a proper quantity of 

the fiate* this powder ramijied into an hollow tube 

of brafs or iron, according to its bigncfs, 

Nothing but an extreme love of truth would drive a ball of iron or lead with fuch 
could have hindered me from concealing violence and fpeed, as nothing was able to 
this part of my ftory. It was in vain to fullainits force. That the largell balls thus 
diu over my refentmentSjwhicIi were always difeharged would not only deftroy whole 
tu-ned into ri.licule ; and I was forced to ranks of an army at once, but batter the 
rcfl with patience, while my noble and ftrongeft walls to the ground, fink clown 
mofl beloved country was fo injuriouily {hips, with a thoufand men in each, to the 
t eated. I am as hecrtily forry as any of bottom of Uie fea; and, when linked by a 
my readers can poffibly be, that fuch an chain together, would cut through mails and 
occafion Was given; but this prince hap- rigging, divide hundreds of bodies in the 
pened to be fo curious and inquifitive upon middle, and lay all wafte before them. That 
every particular, that it could not con- we often put this powdcc into large hollow 
fi.1: either with gratitude or good man- balls of iron, and difeharged them by an 
ners to refufe giving him what Ikti.sfadion engine into fome city we were befieging, 
I was able. Yet thus much T may be al- which would rip up the pavements, tear the 
lowed to fay in my own vindication, that houles to pieces, burft and throw fplinters 
1 artfully el td :d many of his queUions, and on every fide, dafliing out the brains of all 
gave to every point a more favourable turn who came near. T'hat I knew the ingre- 
by many degrees than the {Iridnefs of truth dients very well, which were cheap and 
would allow. For I have always borne that common ; I underdood the manner of com- 
lau lable partiality to my own country, pounding them, and could dircdl his work- 
which Dionyfius Halicarnaflcnfis with fo men how to make thofe tubes of afize pro- 
Jnuch iudice recommends to an hiftoiian : porticnable to all other tilings in his majef- 
I would hide the frailties and deformities ty*s kingdom, and the largell need not be 
of my political mother, and place her vir- above an hundred feet long ; twenty or 
tucs and beauties in the mod advantageous thirty of which tubes, charged with thepro- 
Ji'iht. This was my fmcere endeavour in per quantity of powder and balls, would 
thofe many difeourfes I had with that mo- batter down the walls of the dronged town 
narch, although it unfortunately Liled of in his dominions in a few hours, or dellroy 
fuccefs. the whole metropolis, if ever it diould pre- 

But great allowfip.ccs fhould be given to tend to difpute his abfoliite comniands, 
a king, who lives wholly fecluded from the I’his I humbly offered to his mnjedy as a 
red of the world, and mud therefore be al- fjnall tiibute of acknowledgment in return 
together unacquainted with the manners for fo many marks that ] had received of 
and cudoms that mod prevail in other na- h’s royal favour and proteflior.. 
tions : the want of which knowledge will The king was druck with horror at the 
ever produce many prejudices, and 'a ccr- defeription I had given of thofe terrible 
tain narrenvnefs of thinking, from which wc engines, the propofal I had made, 

and the poli’ter countries of Europe are He was amazed, how fo impotent and 
wholly cxenvptcd. Aud it would be hard |fflj|ffi^*ling an infe^ as I (thefe were his ex- 
indeed, if fo remote a prince’s notions of pBiions) could entertain fuch inhuman 
virtue and vice were to be oiTercd. as a ideas, and in fo familiar a manner, as to ap- 
dandard for all mankind. wholly unmoved at all the fccnes of 

To confirm what I have now faid, and blood and defolation, which I had painted 
fajther to fhew the milerable effcfls of a as the common elfe^s of thofe deflru^^^ivc 
, crnjtued education, I fiiall here infeit a paf- machines; w-hareof he faid fome evU g€- 
f. gc wh’ch vvill hardly obt 'in belief. In nius, enemy to mankind, mull have been 
ho; es to ingratiate myfelf farther into his -the firll contriver. As for himfelf, he pro- 
majeily’s feU our, I told him of an invention tefted, that although few things^ delighted 

dilrovcMed between three and four hun- Jiim fo much as newdifcoYcries in art orm 

dred years ago, to make a certain powder, nature, yet he would rather lofe half hi* 
ii toim heap, of \\ *vh thefmallefi: fpark of kingdom, th^ be privy to fuch a fecret, 
fire falling would kindle tlic whole in ^ which he commanded me,. as I valued 
n oment, although it were as big as a life, never to mention any more. , 

mountain, and make it all fly up in the air A ftrarge elic^ of narnvj principles 
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jjjori views! that a prince, pofTefled of 
every quality which procures veneration, 
love, and efteem ; of ftrong parts, great 
wirdom, and profound learning, endowed 
with admirable talents for government, and 
almoft adored by his fubjeds, fhould, fiom 
a vice unnecejary ferupley whereof in Europe 
we can have no conception, let flip an 
opportunity put into his hands, that would 
have made him abfolute mafter of the 
lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of 
his people. Neither do 1 fay this with 
the leaft intention to detrad from the many 
virtues of that excellent king, wliofc cha- 
rac^T I arn fenflble will on this account 
be very much Icflened in the opinion of an 
Engli'h reader; but 1 take this defed 
among them to have rifen from their 
ignorance, by not having hitherto redu- 
ced politics into a fcicnce, as the more 
acute wits of Europe have done. For 
I remember very well in a difcouife one 
day with the king, when 1 happened to 
fay there were feveral thoufand books 
among us written upon the art of govern- 
ment, it gave him (diredly contrary to 
my intention) a very mean opinion of our 
iinJeiilandings. He profclfcd both to abo- 
minate and defpife all myftery, refinement, 
and intrigue, eithqi* in a prince or a mi- 
nifier. He could not tell what I meant 
hy fee rets of lhate, where an enemy, or 
Tome rival nation, were not in the cafe. 

He confined the knowledge of governing 
within very narrow bounds, to common 
lenfe and rcafon, to jiiflice and lenity, to 
tHe fpeedy determination of civil and cri- 
niinal caufes ; with fome other obvious to- 
pics, which are not worth confideriug. 

■And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
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words the number of letters in their alpha- 
bet, which confills only ot two and twenty. 
But indeed tew ot tliem extend even to that 
length. They are exprelfed in the moll 
plain and fimple terms, vvhe.ein thole peo- 
ple are not mcrcuiiul enough to dilcover 
above one interpieiation : and to wiite a 
comment upon any law is a c:i picul crime. 
As to the dccifion ot civil caulcs, or pro- 
ceedings againfl ci iminals, their precedents 
are fo few, that they have litiu- leilon to 
boafi: of any extrao dinary (kili in eitlur. 

They have had the art of prn tlrg, as 
well as the Chinefe, time out o( mird : but 
their libraries are not very large; for that 
of the king, winch i> reckoned tue l.ngefl, 
doth hot amount to above a thoufand vo- 
lumes, placed in a gallery of twelve luin- 
dred feet long, f om whence I had liberty 
to borrow what books I pl'.afcd. 
queen’s joiner had contii.ed in one of 
Glumdalclitch's rooms a kinJ of wc^oJeii 
machine fivc-and twenty feet high, forn'.ei 
like a Handing ladder, the itcps were each 
fifty feet long: it was indeed a moveab’c 
pair of Hairs, the lowcH e; d ^-laccd at ten 
feet diHance f om tlie wail of the ciiambcr. 
The book I had a min -I to read was put up 
leaning againH tlie wall ; I fiiH immiiteJ to 
the upper Hep of the ladder, and turning 
my face towards the book, began at tire top 
of the page, and fo walking to t’.ic right 
and left about eight or ten paces, according 
to the length of the lines, till 1 had gotten 
a little below the level of mine eye , and 
then defc-nding gradually till I came to 
tlie bottom; after which 1 mounted ng.iin, 
and began the vaher page in the lame man- 
ner, and fo turned over the lenf, wl.ich 1 
could ealily do with both my hands for it 
as thick and HiH' as a paileboarj. 


Uades of grafs, to grow upoiFa fpot of and in the iargell folios not above eighteen 
^ or twenty feet long. 

Their Hyle is clear, mafculine, and 
fmooth,but not florid ; for they avoid no- 


ground vv'here only one grew before, would 
deferve better of mankind, and do moref^ 
lential fervice to his country, than die 
whole race of politicians put together, 
f ^ learning of this people is very de- 
cvtive, confiding only in morality, hillory, 
poetry, and mathematics, wherein they muft 
e allowed to excel. But ihe laft of thefe 
js wholly applied to what may be ufcful in 


thing more than multiplying unnecefiary 
words, or ufing vaiious txpreflions J have 

pcrufedmanyoftheir books, efpccial.ythc.fj 

in hiHory and moiality. Among the red, I 
was very much diverted wuh a hale old 

appiicu to wnaimay oe uicrui iii go- 

to the improvement of agriculture, and bed-chamber, gentlewom^tn, 

mechanical arts ; fo that among us it verne fs. a grave 
^oiild be little efteemed. And as to^ideas, who dealt in 

and tranfcendentals, I votion. The boo , ^ 

Ss: "■■ >“* "'■> w.«: “ j.- 
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^hors of that country could fay upon fuch a 
fubjeift. This writer v^ent through all the 
tifual topics of European moralifts, (hewing 
how diminutive, contemptible, and helplefs 
an animal was man in his own nature ; how 
unable to defend himfelf from inclemencies 
of the air, or the fury of wild hearts j how 
much he was excelled by one creature in 
rtrength, by another in fpeed, by a third in 
forertght, by a fourth in indurtry. He 
added, that nature was degenerated in thefe 
latter declining ages of the world, and 
could now produce only fmall abortive 
births, in comparifon of thofe in ancient 
times. He faid it w'as very reafonable to 
think, not only that the fpccies of men were 
originally much larger, but alfo that there 
mull have been giants in former ages ; 
which,' as it is aflerteJ by hiftory and tra- 
dition, fo it hath been confirmed by huge 
bones and Ikulls cafually dug up in Several 
parts of the kingdom, far exceeding the 
common dwindled race of man in cur days. 
He argued, that the very laws of nature ab- 
folutcly retjuired w e rtiould have been made 
in the beginning of a fize more large and 
Toburt, not fo liable todertrudion from every 
little accident of a tile falling from an 
houfe, or a ftone cart ftom the hand of a 
boy, or being drowned in a little brook. 
Fjom this way of reafoning, the author 
drew feveral moral applications ufeful in 
the conduil of life, but nccdlefs here to 
repeat. For my own part, I could not 
avoid iefle(Sling how univerfally this talent 
was fpread, of drawing ledures in moiality, 
or indeed rather matter of difeontent and 
repining, from the quarrels we raife with 
nature. And, I believe, upon a ftrict cn- 
<|uiry, thofe quarrels might be fhcwnasill- 
grounded among us, as they arc among 
that people*. 

As to their military affairs, they boaft 
that the king’s army confills of an hundred 
and feventy-fix tboufand foot, and thirty- 
two thoufand horfc : if that may bewailed 
an'arxny, which is made up of tradefir.en in 
the feveral cities, and farmers in the coun- 
tiy, whofe commanders are only the nobi- 
lity and gentry without pay or reward. 
'They are indeed pei fed enough in their ex- 
* author’s zeal tojuftify Providence hat 
befo:e hcen remarked ; and thefe quarrels with 
nature, or in other words with God, could not 
' have, been more forcibly refwoved than by Ihew- 
ing, that the comj)ia>nt$ upon which they are 
founded would be eqnjlly fpecious among beings 
of fueh af^oiiilhing fupciointy of rtature and 
Aren^b* . 
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ercifes, and under very good difcipHn^, 
wherein I faw no great merit; for how 
fhould it be otherwife, where every farmer 
is under the command of his own landlord 
and every citizen under that of the piin.^ 
cipal men in his own city, choi'en after the 
manner of Venice by ballot ? 

1 have often feen the militia of LorbruU 
grud drawn out to exercife in a great field 
near the city of twenty miles fquare. They 
were in all not above twenty-five thoufand 
foot, and fix thoufand horfe ; but it was im- 
poflible for me to compute their number, 
confidering the fpace of ground they took 
up. A cavalier, mounted on a large Heed, 
might be about ninety feet high. I have 
feen this whole body of horfe, upon a word 
of command, draw their fwords at once, and 
brandifti them in the air. Imagination can 
figure nothing fo grand, fo furprifing, and 
fo artonifhing ! it looked as if ten thoufand 
fiafhesoflighteningvvcredartingatthefame 
time from eveiy quarter of the iky. 

1 was curious to know how tlds piince, 
to whofe dominions there is no accefs fjom 
any other country, came to think of armies, 
or to teach his people the pradicc of mili- 
tary difeipline. Butlwasfoon informed, 
both by q^verfation and reading their hif- 
tories : for in thecourf^f many ages tiiey 
have been troubled with the fame difea^e to 
which the whole race of mankind is fubjeil: 
the nobility often contending for power, the 
people for liberty, and the king for abfio- 
lute dominion. All which, hpwever hap- 
pily tempered by the laws of that kingdom, 
have been fometimes violated by each ol 
the three parties, and have more than cnce 
occafioned civil wars, the lart whereof was 
happily put an end to by this prince's 
grandfather in a general cofnpofition ; and 
the militia,*’'^then fettled with common coi - 
lent, hath been ever fmee kept in the 
fl^ert duty. 

- ' C H A P. vm. 

king and queen make a pregrefs to d:t 
frontiers, author attends them* 
manner in •which he leases the eountr) 
nfery particularly related^ He returns to 
England^ 

I had always a rtrong impulfe, that I 
fhould fometime recover myliberty; though 
it was impoflible to conjecture by what 
meaits, or to form deny project with the lealt 
hope of fucceeding. The rtiip in which A 
[failed was the firft ever known to be dri- 
ven within fight of that co<iftj .and the km^ 
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had given ilria orders, that, if at any time 
another appeared, it iliould be taken ashore, 
aftj with all its crew and palTengers brought 
ill a tumbril to Lorbrulgrud. He was 
iirongly bent to get me a woman of my 
own iize, by whom I might propagate the 
breed but I think I ihoirld rather have 
died, than undergone tlic di (grace ofleav- 
i>ig a poiterity to be kept in cages like tame 
riiury-birds, and perhaps in time fold 
aoout the kingdon^ to pcrfbns of quality for 
cu.iofides. I was indeed tierited withimich 
ktidncfs: I was the fivourite of a 'j-reat 
J.iiigand queen, and delight of the whole 
couit; but it was upon fucli a foot, as ill 
bt’Cime the dignity of human kind. I could 
never forg.it thofe domeliic pledges I }jad 
left behind me. 1 wanted to be among 
people with whom I could ebaverfe unon 
even terms, and walk about tlic lireets mid 
fields, without being afraid of being trod to 
death like a frog, or young puppy. But my 
deliverance game Iboaer than 1 expeded, 
and ill a manner not very coiiinion ; tlie 
whole dory and circumdaiiccs of which X 
lhali faithfully relate. 

1 had now been two years i.i this coun- 
try; and about the beginning of the ihiid 
Glumdalclitcli and 1 attended iting and 
queen in a progress to the fbuth^nall Sf the 
kingdom. 1 was carried ns u'u.il in my ir.i- 
vtdiing box, which, as [ have abeady de- 
fenbea,^ was ^a very co.ivenicnr clnfet of 
t.velve I'eet wide. And I hnd ordered a ii.un- 
mock to.be fixed Iiy lilkcn. rop^cs from the 
l^urcorne'S at the top, to break the jolts, 
wnen a fervant curried me befric lii!n on 
hoidcback, as I fomeiiiucs defired, and 
Would often deep in my {uiiTinio..k v, hile we 
were upioii the road. On the roof cf my 
^lolct, not direbdly over the middle of the 
han.iiiock, I ordered tlie joinei* to cm out a 
hole ot a foot fquarc, to give me air in hot 


See, 


tots 


very fond of. and who hadfometimes been 
trailed with me. J (hall never (brirct with, 
what umvillingncfsGlmndalditch confent- 
ed, nor the Itrid charge Ihc gave the p.ige to 
be careful 0 l me, burlllng at the lame time 
into a flood of tears, as if Ihc had fomi fore- 
boding of what was to happen. Tie boy 
took me out in my bjx about halfan hour’s 
\valk from the paUce towards the rocks on 
the fea-ihore. I ordered him to let nio 
down, and Iifiiug up one of inyfilhcs, cid 
many a willful melancholy look towards tli- 
ioh, I foLiml myfclf not very well, and to’d 
the page that 1 iiad a mind to take a nap in 
my hammock, which i hoped would do me 
good. J got in, and the boy (liuL the win- 
dow clofe down to keep out ilic colJ. J foon 
fell alleep, and all 1 can conjeflurc is, ili.u 
widle J llept, the page, tliinking no danger 
could happen, went among r'.c rocks to 
look for birds eggs, having before obferved 

him fioin my window fcarching about, and 
picking up one or two in tii! clefts. Be 
tJiat as it w ill, I found myfclf fiiJdcnIy 
awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, 
u liich wac f lilciicd at tlic top of my l)ox for 
the convenicncy of carriage. J felt my box 
raifed very high in the air, and then borne 
forward with prodigious fpeed. 'J'lic full 
jolt had like to h.ave Hiaken me out of my 
Jininmock, but afterwards the in 'tloii was 
c.ifv cnougii. 1 called out fcvcral times as 
loud as 1 could raiie my voice, but all to no 
p.iipofe. I look'd towards my windows, 
and could fee nothing but the clouds and iky. 

1 heard a noi fc jiill over my head like the 
clapping of wings, and then began to per- 
ceive l!ic woful condition I was in, that lome 
eayde had got the ring of my box in hii 
beak with mi intent to let it fdi on a rock 
life a toitolle in a ihi 11, and then pick out 
my body, and devour it: for the figacity 
and line 


ell of this bi’-d en.abled him to dll- 


M3 1 flept; which hole I fiiUt at cover jiis quarry at a great dillancc, though 

PiC 1 J 3 ' t_ * < U . I ti/if-lniii ^ 


pie ilurc wall a board, that drew backwards 
and forwards through a groove. 

, ^hen we came to our journey’s end, 
tag king thought proper to pafs a few days 
a pal.ace he hath near Fianflafnic, a city 
''nthin eighteen EngliQi miles of the fea-fidc. 
Glumdalclitcli and" i were much fatigued : 
X had gotten a fmall cold, but the poor girl 
'vas fo ill as to be confined to her chamber, 
i longed to fee the ocean, which mull be the 
Only feene of my cfcape, if ever it flioukl 
happen. I pretended to.be worfe tha’'. 1 
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better concealed than I could be vvitnin a 
twc^nch board. 

In a little time I obferved the noife and 
flutter of wings to incrcafc very fill, and 
my box v^as tolled up and down liice a figil 
in a windy day. 1 heard fevcial bangs or 
buflets, as I thought, given to the eagle 
(for fuch I am certain it mull have been 
that held the ling of my box in his beak) 
and then all on a fudden felt myf.lf filling 
perpendicularly down for above a minute, 
but with fach incredible fwifinefs tliat I 
almoll lofl my breath. My fall was flop 


really was, and defired leave to take tlie almoll loft my breath. My fall was flop- 
^ir of the-iea w^th a vvhoni I was ped by a terrible rquaih, thatfeunded louder 

3^3 
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to my ears than the cateraft of Niagara • ; 
after which I was quite in the daik for 
another minute, and then my box began to 
rife fo high that I could fee light from the 
tops of the windows. I now perceived that 
J was fallen into the fea. My box, by the 
weight of my body, the goods that were* 
in, and the bimd plates of iron fixed for 
ftrength at the four corners of the top and 
bottom, floated about five feet deep in wa- 
t r. 1 did then, and do now fuppofe, that 
the eagle which flew away with my box 
was purfued by two or three others, and 
forced to let me drop while he defended 
himfelf againft the reft, who hoped to fhare 
in thef prey. The plates of iron faftened 
at the bottom of the box (for thofe were 
the ferongeft) preferved the balance while 
it fell, and hindeied it from being brok^ 
on the furface of the water. Every joint 
of it was well grooved ; and the door did 
not move on hinges, but up and downJike 
a la(h, which kept my clofet fo tight that 
very little water came in. 1 got with much 
difficulty out of my hammock, having firll 
ventuied to d.avv back the flip-board on 
the loot already mentioned, contrived on 
purpvol'e to let in air, for want of which I 
found myfelfalmofl ftifled. 

How often did 1 then wifli myfelf with 
my dear GlumdalcUtch, from whom one 
Angle hour had fo far divided me ! And I 
may fay with truth, that in the midfl: of my 
ov\n misfortunes 1 could not forbear la- 
menting my poor nurfe, the grief ihe would 
fuffwT for my lofs, the difpicafure of the 
queen, and the ruin of her fortune. Per- 
haps many travellers have not been under 
greater diflic ulties and diflrefs than I was 
at this jundfure, expeding every moment 
to fee my box daflied to pieces, or at leafl: 
overlet by the Arfl violent blaft or rifing 
wave. A breach in’pne Angle pane of glafs 
would have been immediate death : nor 
could any thing have preferved the win- 
dows but the flrong lattice-wires pl^^d on 
the outfidc againlf accidents in trav^ing. 
I law the water ooze in at feveral crannies, 
although the leaks were not confiderable, 
and 1 endeavoured to flop them as well 
as I could. I was not able to lift up the 
roof of my clofet, which otherwife 1 e'er- 

Niagara is a fettlemenr of the French in 
North Aineric.t, and the cataradl is protkiced by 
of a conhux of water (foi med of fhe four 
vaiirokes of Canada) from a i e cky precipice, the 
per peudicuUr height of which is one hundred and 
thirty-feven feet | and it i$ faid to have been heard 
Afteen leagues. 


tainly fliould have done, and fat on the top 
of it, where I might at leafl preferve niy. 
felf fome hours longer tlian by being fnut 
up (as I may call it) in the hold. Or iff 
cfcaped thefe dangers for a day or two, 
what could I expert but a mife table death 
of cold and hunger ? I was four hours un- 
der thefe circumflances, expedling, and 
indeed wilhing, every moment to be my 
laft. 

1 have already told the reader that there 
were two flrong flaples fixed upon that fide 
of my box which had no window, and into 
which the fervant who ufed to carry me on 
horfeback would put a leathern belt, and 
buckle it about his waifl. Being in this 
difconfolate flatc, I heard, or at lealt 
thought I heard, fome kind of grating 
noife on that fide of my box where the ila- 
ples were- fixed, and ibon after I began 
to fancy, that the box was pulled or towed 
along in the fea ; for 1 now and then hit 
a fort of tugging, which made the waves 
life near the fops" of my windows, leaving 
me almoft in the dark. This gave me 
fome faint hopes of relief; although 1 was 
not able to imagine how it could be brought 
about. I ventured to unferevv one of my 
chairs, w^h were always faftened to the 
floor ; a having made 'a hard fliift to 
ferew it down again dlredily under the 
flipping-board that J had lately opened, I 
mounted oi> the chair, and, putting my 
mouth as near as I could to the hole, I 
called for help in a loud voice, and in all 
the languages 1 underflood. I then faft* 
ened my handkerchief to a flick 1 ufuady 
carried, and thrufling it up the hole, waved 
it foveral times in the air, that if any boat 
or (hip were near, the feamen might con- 
jedlure fome unhappy mortal to be Ihut up 
in the box. 

1 found no efFeft from all I could do, but 
plainly {5erceived my clofet to be moved 
along ; and in the fpace of an hour, or 
better, that fide of the box where the fta- 
ples were, and had no window, ftruck a* 
gainfl fomething that was hard. 1 
bended it to be a rock, and found myleh 
tofled more than ever. 1 plainly heard a 
noife upon the cover of my clofet like 
of a cable, and the grating of it as it palkd 
through the ring. 1 then found 
hoifled up by degrees at leafl three 
higher than I was before. Whereupon 
again thruft up my flick and handkerchief 
calling for help^ till 1 was almoft hoarle- 
In return to which, 1 heard a great Ihoifl 
repeated thwe times, giving me fuch tran^ 
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wjrts of joy as are rot to be conceive<i but 
^ thnfe wbo feci them. I aow heard a 
V ampHng over my head> and fomcbody 
calling tiifougK the’ hole with a lood voice 
in the I'lrglitb totigee. If thete be any body 
telow, lot themfpeak. 1 anfwered, I was 

Kngltth.ran, drawn by ill fjrtune into 
till' ^reateft calamity that ever any creature 
tjiiderwcwt. and begged by all that \v..s 
moving to be delivered out of the dungeon 
1 was?n. The voice replied, I was fafe, 
for my box was failened to their (hip ; and 
the carpenter fliould immediately come 
and r.nv a bole in the cover large enough 
to pull tne ‘OO’t. I anfwered, that was need- 
Jefs, and would take up too much time, for 
there was no more to be done, but let one 
of the -crew put his finger into the ring, 
und take the box out of the fca into the 
Ihip, and lb into the captain’s cabin 
^bOiiTC of them upon hearing me talic fo 
wildly thought I was mad; others lauglicd; 
for indeed it never can>e into my head that 
1 was now got among people of my own 
nature and llrength. The carpenter came, 
and in a few mpiutes fiwci a palfage about 
four feet fquare, then let down a fmall lad- 
der, upon which J mounted, and fiom 
thence was taken into the mip in a very 
weak condition. 

The failors were all in amazeipcnt, and 
afked me a ihoufand queftipns, which I had 
no inclination to anfwer. I was equally 
confounded at the fight of fo many pig- 
mies, for fuch I took them to be, after hav- 
ing fo long accullomed mine eyes to tlie 
»)ionftrous objefls 1 had left. But the cap- 
tain, Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, an honeil 
worthy Shroplhireman, obferving I was 
ready to faint, to©k me into his cabin, gave 
me a cordial to comfoi t me, and made me 
turn in upon his own bed, adviling me to 
take a little reft, of which I had great need. 
Before 1 went to fleep, 1 gave him to pn- 
derftand that I had feme valuable furniture 
iii my box too good to be loft ; fne ham- 
t^ock, an handfome field-bed, two chair’s, 
a table, and , a cabiitct. That my clofct 
was hung on all Tides, or raihcr quilled, 
tvith lilk anej. cotton ; that if he would let 

* There are feverallittle iiiciden’s which Oiew 
tne author tp have had a deep knowledge vf hu- 
man nature j and I think this is one. Ah ho i,4hthe 
Principal advantages enumerated by Gulliver m 
the beg,inuiijg of this chapter, of mingling ag.uu 
ainoDg his countryrfltln, depended on then h^nig 
yf the lame fize with himfelf, yet this is foig<>t’>^e.i 

his ardour to be deliveied; and he is .^ftcr- 
Waids betrayed into the fame abfurdity, by lus 
to pf^fervt his fyirniture. 


one of the crcvv bring my clofct into his 
cabin, I would open it there befoic him 
and Ihew him my goods. 'Bhe captain 
hearing me utter theie abfurdities conclud- 
ed I was raving: however (1 fuppofc to 
pacify me) he promifed to give order as I 
defired, and going upon deck, lent feme 
of his men down into my clolet, firm 
whence (as I afterwards found) they drew 
up all my goods, and dripped off the quilt- 
ing ; but the chaiis, cabii^ct, and bediUad, 
being ferevved to the floor, were n tuh da- 
maged by the ignorance of ue foamen, 
who tore them up by lorce. 1 e.cn they 
knocked oft loiiiC ot tnc beards tor t..c uic 
of the (hip, and when the/ had got all ti.ey 
had a mind fur, bt the imll drop mto ih« 
fea, wliich b v reafon of many breachca 
made in the bottom and fulcs luulc to 
rights. And indeed 1 was glad not lo have 
been a fpeaatov of the havock they mane ; 
becaufe I am confident it would have ten- 
fibly temched me, by bringing former pal- 
faocs into my mind> which I lud rutner 

fo]g t. .. ... 

r flept feme hours, but perpetually di - 
turbedwith dr ansol ti.e ph;C' I had kit 
and the dangers I had efc iped. Move ever, 
upon waking \ found inyialMnuth reco- 
vered. It was now about eight o clock at 
night, and the captain ordeud lupper im- 
mediately, thinking I had already t.il ed 
too loot;. He entertei.'cd me wUo girit 
kindnek oblervlng me not to look oiJ- 
ly, or talk iucoiiniiently s am . wlitn y/u 
were kCt alone, aefirod I would ,' ive In.n 
a relation of my tuuds 
accident I came to b,i fet adnt m h.t 
monllious woo inn chefl. He ' ’ 
about t.tcive o'ciock at ;V: 

looking ihtoog'i liiygyals, in- fy - ' ; 

di lunch and »'°^'S’“t 't w'.ya 1 .. . w « u 
he had a mind to make, - n,u n 

out of hi. course, in lioyes ‘ 

bi cnit, hii o.vn beginning to ja 1_ .no. • 


JTiat upon coming n_ ""7 

I out .lo lonpf-buat to clileovcr 

w : ""bil hc-t^came Uick in a 

hi..im'b:;:;^:^oiohh.ng..i.mcn 
"""hiUongetbie et^;.;^ 

iVrile. which wa. all «< h".’'. '"‘Tt 
any paltV light. He then commanded 
n^ten t row up to that £de, and twu-y 

■ 


und finJiiig his 
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ing a cable to one of the ftaples, ordered 
them to tow my chert (as they called it) 
towards the fhip. When it was there, he 
gave direirt ions to faften another cable to 
the ring fixed in the cover, and to raife up 
my chert with pullies, which all the lailors 
were not able to do above two or three 
feet. He faid, they faw my rtick and hand- 
kerchief thrurt out of the hole, and con- 
cluded that fome unhappy man murt be 
Ihut up in the cavity, I afked, whether 
he or the cre*v haa feen any prodigious birds 
in the air about the time hcfirrtdircove*'ed 
me? to which he anfvvered,t’iar, dilcourfin" 
this matter with the Tailors while I was 
aflsep, one of them laid, he had obferved 
three eagles fiymg towards the north, but 
remarked nothing of their .being larger 
than the ufual fize, which 1 fuppofe mu-l 
be imputed to the great height tlicy were 
at; and he could not guefs the reafon of 
my quertion. I then allied the captain, how 
far he reakoned we might be from land? 
Jie faid, by the bert computation he could 
make, we were at leart an hundred leagues. 
I afiujed him tliat hemnrt be mirtaken by 
almort half, fori had not left th^ country 
from whence 1 came above two hours be- 
fore I dropc into the Tea. Whereupon he 
began again to think that my brain was 
diiiurbed, of which he gave me a hint, and 
advifed me to go to bed in a cabin he had 
provided.^ I afilircd him I was well re- 
trofiied with his good entertainment and 
company, and as much in my fenfes as ever 
I was ill iny life. He tlien grew ferious, 
and dcfired to afk me freely, wlicthcr I 
were not troubled in mind by the confeiouf- 
neTs of foinc enormous crime, for which [ 
was punilhed at the command of fomu 
piince by expofing me in that ched, as 
great criminals in other countries have 
been forced to fca in a leaky vefiel without 
prov jjions : for ahhougli he rtmuld be foi ry 
to have taken fo ill a man into his fiiip, 
yeX bo w^ould engage his word to fet me 
^<tfe a!hore ia the hnl port where wc ar- 
rived. He added, that his fufpicions 
were much increafed by fome very abfurd 
fpeeches I had delivered at firrt to the faiU 
ors, and afterwards to himfelf, in relation 
to my clofct or chert, as well as by my 
odd looks and behaviour while I was at 
fupper. 

I begged his pat’ence to hear me tell 
^'hich I fiithfully did from the 
lart time I left England to the moment he 
fiirt difeoverd me. And as cru;/i always 
fbreeth its way into rational minds, fo this 
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honert worthy gentleman, who had fome 
tinfture of learning, and very good fenfe,. 
M'as immediately convinced of my candour 
and veracity. But, farther to confirm all 
1 had faid, 1 in treated him to give order 
that my cabinet fhould be brought, of which 
I had the key in my pocket, (for he had 
already infoimed me how the feamen dif. 
pofed of my clofet.) I opened^it in his 
own prefcncc, and fliewed him the fmall 
colledclon of rarities I made in the count, y 
from whence I ]iad been fo firangely deli, 
vered. There was the comb 1 had con- 
ti ived out of the flumps of the kinp/s beard, 
a. id another of the fame materials, but 
fixed into a paring of her majefly’s thum- 
nai!, whi-Ji I’erved for the back, 'rhere 
was a coileflion of needles and pins from 
a foot to half a yard long; four vvalp- 
lling'-, like joiners tacks; feme combings 
of tiic queen’s hair; a gold ring which 
one day Ihc made me a prefen t of in a mod 
obligii'g manner, taking it from her little 
finger, and throwing it over my liead like 
a collar. I dcfired the captain would pleafe 
to accc;t this ring in return of his civili- 
ties; which he ablolutcly refufed. 1 flievvcJ 
him a corn that f had cut off with my own 
haral flora a maid ofhonoui’s toe; it wms 
about the bigncTs of a Kentdb pippin, and 
grown fo haid, that, wheal ictained to 
England, 1 pot it hollov/ed into a cup, rani 
fetinfilver. Lailly, I defned hira to 
the breeches I had tlicn on, which 
made of a moufe’s fen. 

1 could fcice nothing on him but a fcct- 
raan’s tooth, whkh I obferved him to ex- 
amine with groat curiofity, and found Im 
had a lancy for it. lie icceived it \ut!i 
abundance of thanks, more than lucli a 
tribe cculd deferve. h was drawn by an^ 
unfkilful {i.rpeon in a raillake from one ci 
Glumdalcl tch’s men, wlio was afhidv-*d 
will) the tiotli-acii, but it w.is as found as 
any in his lirad, i got it cleaned, and put 
it into my cabinet. It was .about a foot 
long, and four inches in diameicr. 

I'hc captain was very well fatisfied with 
this plain redatiou I had given him, and 
faid, he hoped, when wc returned to Eng- 
land, I would oblige the world by putting 
it on paper, and making it public. My an- 
fwer was, that 1 ihougfit we were already 
overllockcd with books of travels; that no- 
thing could now pafs which was not extra- 
ordinary ; wherein 1 doubted fome authors 
lefs confulted truth, than their own vanity# 
or interert, or the diverfion of ignorant rea- 
ders; that my rtory could contain little 
^ befideJ 
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I,e{idcs commoft<events, without lihofe or- 
namental ’'ddbriptions of ftmnge plants, 
trees, birds, and other animals; or df the 
barbarous caftoms and idolatry of ^favage 
people, with which moil writers abound. 
However, ! thanked him for his good opi- 
nion, and promifed to take the matter into 
my thoughts. 

He faid^ he wondered at one thing very 
much, which was, to hear me fpeak fo 
loud, afking me whether the king or queen 
of that country were thick of hearing. 1 
told him, it was what I had been uied to 
for above two years pall; and that I ad- 
mired as much at tiic voices of him and his 
men, who Teemed to me only to vvhifpcr, 
and yet I could hear them well enough. 
Bur, when 1 fpoke in that country, it was 
like a man talking in the (Ireet to another 
looking out from the top of a llceple, un- 
lefs when 1 was placed on a table, or held 
in any perfon’s hand. J told him, I had 
likewife obferved another thing, tlut wlvm 
I frfl: got into the fair, and the iallors Hood 
all about me, I ihoaght they were the moll 
little contemptible creatures I had ever be- 
held. For, indeed, while I was in that 
prince’s country, I could never endure to 
look in a glafs aficr mine eyes had been 
accullomcd to fuch prodigious obje6ls, be- 
caulc the coriiparifon gaw iiie fo defpica- 
ble a conceit of myf-If. T.ie captain laid, 
that while we were at fupper he obferved 
me to look at every thing with a fort of 
wonder, and that I often Teemed hardly 
able to contain my laughter, which he 
knew not well howto tal:c, but imputed it 
to Tome diTordcr in my t)iain. I anfwcrcd 
it was very true; and 1 wondered how I 
could forbear, when I Tv.v his difhes of the 
Tize of a Tilyer three* pence, a leg of poik 
hardly a mouthful, a cup not To big as a 
nut-lhell ; and To I went on, dcTcribing the 
rcTt of his hoalhold-lluff and provifions af- 
ter the Tame manner. For although the 
queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things neceflary for me, while J was in her 
fervice, yet my ideas where wholly taken up 
W'ith what I Taw on every fide of me, and I 
'vinkcd at my own littlencfs, as people do 
Jtt their own faults. The captain under- 
Hood my raillery very well, and meriily 
j’cplied with the old Englilh proverb, tiiat 
he doubted my eyes were bigger than my 
helly, for he did not obferve my ftomach 
® good, although I had failed all day ; and, 
continuingin his mirth, protefled he would 

ave |l^djy giveti an hundred pounds to 
iecn my clofet in the eagle’s bill^ and 


afterwards in its fall from (b great a height 
into the fra ; which would certainly have 
been a moll aflonilhing obje45l, worthy to 
have the defcriptioii of it tranfmitted td 
future ages : and the comparifon of Phaeton 
was fo obvious, tlut he cculd not forbear 
applying it, although 1 did not much ad- 
mire the conceit. 

The captain, having been at Tonquin, 
was in l,is return to England diiven north- 
eallward to the latitude 01144 degrees, and 
of longitude 14^. But meeting a trade- 
wind two days after I came on board hinv 
we failed fouthward a long time, and coall- 
ing New-Holland, kept our courfe well- 
foiuh-we/l, and then Ibuth-fouth-wcll, till 
we doubled the Cape of Good-Hope. Our 
voyage was very profperous, but I fhall 
not trouble the reader with .a journal ofit, 
'Fhe captain called in at one or two ports, 
and Tent in his long-boat for provilions and 
ficfli water, but J never went out of the 
Ihip till we came into the Downs, which 
was on the third day of June, 1706, about 
nine months after my efcape. J oUered to 
leave my goods in fccurity for payment of 
my freight; but the captain protelled he 
would not receive one fai thing. We took 
a kind leave of each other, and I made 
him piomife he vvculd come to fee me at 
my houfe in Rotherhithc. I hiredahorfe 
and guide for five Ihiilings, which 1 bor- 
rowed of the captain. 

Ai I was on the road, obferving the lic- 
tlenefs of the boulcs, the trees, tiic cattle, 
and the people, I began to think myfeif in 
LilJiput. 1 was afraid of trampling oti 
every traveller I met, and often called 
aloud to have them Hand out of the way, 
fo that 1 had like to have gotten One or t\\ o 
bfolten heads for my impel tircnce. 

When 1 came to my o'vn houfe, for 
which I was foiced to enquire, one of ike 
fervants opening the doer, 1 bent down to 
go in (like a goofe undent gate) for fear 
of linking my head. My wife ran out to 
embrace me, but 1 Hooped lo.ver tlian her 
knees, thinking Hie could otivnvile never 
be able to reach my mouth. My daugh- 
ter kneeled to a(k my blcHing, but 1 could 
not lee her till Ihc arofe, having been fo 
long ufed to Hand with my head and eyes 
ereCl to above lixty feet; and then 1 went 
to take her up with one hand by the waifl. 
I looked down upon the fervants, and one 
or two fiiends who were’ in the hotne, as 
if. they had been pigndes, and 1 a giant. 
1 told my wife Hie had been too thrifty, for 
I found ihc had ftarved hcriclf and her 
* daughter 
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daugliter to nothing. In ihort, I behaved 
vnyMf fo unaccountabl)^.' that they were 
all of the captain’s opiainn when he firft 
faw me, and concluded I had loft my wits. 
This I mention as an inftance of the great 
power of habit and prejudice.^ 

In a little time, I and my family and 
friends came to a right underftanding : but 
my wife protefted I Ihould never go to fea 
any more; although my evil deftiny lb 
ordered, that Ihe had not power to hinder 
me, as the reader may know hereafter. In 
the mean time, I here conclude the fecond 
part of my unfortunate voyages •. 

Svjift* 

^ 150. Detached Sentences » 

To be ever adlivc in laudable purfuits* 
is the diftinguiftiing charade riftic of a man 
of merit. 

There is an heroic innocence, as well as 
an heroic courage. 

There is a mean in all things. Even 
virtue itfcif hath its dated limits ; which 
not being ftridly obferved, it ceafes to be 
virtue. 

It is wifer to prevent a quarrel before- 
hand, than to revenge it afterwards. 

It is much better to reprove, than to 
be angry fecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that 
-which torments envy by doing good. 

I'he diferetion of a man dcTerreth his 
anger, and it is his glory to pafs over a 
tranfgrelTion. 

Money, like manure, docs no good till 
it ‘s fpread. There is no real ufe of riches, 
except in the diftribution ; the reft is all 
conceit. 

A wife man will defire no more than 
what he may get juftly, ufe foberJy, dif- 
tfibute cheerfully, and live upon content- 

* From the whole of thefe two voyages to Lil- 
liput .'uid Brobthngnag anfes one geneial remark, 
which, however ohvioiis, has been overlooked 
by thofc who confidcr them as little more than 
thslportof a wanton imagination. When human 
.iCtioiis are afenhed to pigmies and giants, there 
are few that do not excite either contempt, dif- 
£uft, or horror ; to adribe them therefore to fuch 
beings was perhaps the mod piobable method of 
cngagingthe mind to examine them with atten- 
tion, and judge of them with, impartiality, by fof- 
])cnding the fafcination of habit, and exhibiting 
fimilur objedls in a new light. The ufe of the 
t.ibletlien is not Icfs apparent than important and 
^■xtcnfive ; and that this ufe was intended by the 
.'.'ichor, can be doubted only by tliofe who are dif- 
I 'fed to affirm, that order and regubiity at^ the 
( il'cds of chance. 


A contented mind, and a good con- 
fcicnce, will make aman happy in all con- 
ditions. He knows not how to fear, who 
dares to die. 

There is but one way of fortifying the 
foul againft all gloomy prefages and ter- 
rors of mind; and that is, by fecuring to 
ourfelves the fi iendfhip and protedion of 
that Being, who difpofes of events, and 
governs futurity, 

Philofophy is then only valuable, \vh,en 
it ferves for the law of life, and not for the 
oftentation of -cience. 

Without a friend, the world is but a wil- 
dernefs. 

A man may have a thoufand intimate ac- 
quaintances, and not a friend among them 
all. If you have one friend, think your- 
felf happy. 

When once you profefs yourfelf a friend, 
endeavour to be always fuch. He can ne- 
ver have any true friends, that will be often 
changing them. 

Prolperity gains friends, and adverfjty 
tries them. 

Nothing more engages the alFedions of 
men, than a handfome addrefs, and grace- 
ful converfation. 

Complaifance renders a fiperior ariii- 
able, an equal agreeable, and an infei^or 
acceptable. 

Excc fs of ceremony (hews want of breed- 
ing. That civility is beft, which excludes 
all fuperfluous formality. 

Ingratitude is a crime fo fhameful, that 
the man was never yet f und, who would 
acknowledge Jjimfelf guilty of it. 

Timh is born with us; and we muft 
do violence to nature, to ftiake oft pur 
veracity. 

There cannot be a greater treachery, 
than firft to raife a confidence, and then 
deceive it. 

By others faults wife men corredl their 
own. 

No man hath a thorough tafte of pro- 
fperity, to whom adverfity never happened, 
'When our vices leave us, we flatter our- 
felves that we leave them. 

It is as great a- point of wifdom to hide 
ignorance, as to difeover knowledge. 

Pitch upon that courfe of life which U 
the moft excellent ; and habit will render 
it the moft delightful. 

Cuftom is the plague of wife men, and 
the idol of fools. 

As, to be. perfectly juft, is as attribute 
of the divine nature ; to be fo to the ut- 
fijoft ef Q^r nbiljticsi 19 th? glory of nian. 
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Ko man was ever caft down with the 
injuries of fortune, unlefs he had before 
fuffered himfelf to be deceived by her fa* 
vours. 

Anger may glance into the breaft of a 
wife man, but reib only in the bofom of 
fools. 

None more impatiently fufFer injuries, 
than thofe that are moll forward in doing 
them. 

By taking revenge, a man Is but even 
vvith his enemy; but in palTing it over he 
is fuperior. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A more glorious viclory cannot be gain- 
ed over another man, than this, that when 
the injury began on his part, the kindnefs 
ihould begin on ours. 

The prodigal robs his heir, the mifer 
robs himfelf. 

We fhould take a prudent care for the 
future, but fo as to enjoy the prefent. It 
is no part of vvifdom, to be miferable to- 
day, becaufe we may happen to be lb 
to -morrow. 

To mourn without meafurc, is folly; 
not to mourn at all, infenribility. 

Some would be thought! to do great 
things, who are but tools and inllruments ; 
like the fool who fancied he played upon 
the organ, when he only blew the bellows. 

Though a man may become learned by 
another’s learning, he can never be wife 
but by his own wifdom. 

He who wants good fenfe is unhappy in 
having learning ; for he has thereby more 
ways of expofing himfelf. 

It is ungenerous to give a man occafion 
^0 blufh at his own ignorance in one thing, 
who perhaps may excel us in many. 

No objeft is more pleafing to the eye, 
than the light of a man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any mufic fo agreeable to the 
oar, as the voice of one that owns you for 
his benefaflor. 

The coin that is moll current among 
mankind is flattery; the only benefit of 
which is, that by hearing what we -are 
not, we may be inllru^led what we ought 
. to be. 

The charadler of the perfon who com- 
mends you, is to be confidered before you 
lot a value on his elleem. The wife man 
applauds him whom he thinks moll virtu- 
otts; the reft of the world, him who is 
moll wealthy. 

The temperate man’s pleafurcs are du- 
rable, becaufe they are regular | and all his 
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life is calm and ferene, becaufe it is in* 
nocent. 

A good man will love himfelf too well 
to lofe, and all his neighbours too well to 
win, an ellate by gaming. The love of 
gaming will corrupt the bell principles in 
the world. 

An angry man who fupprefles his paf- 
flons, thinks worfe than he fpeaks; and an 
angry man that will chide, fpeaks worfe 
than he thinks. 

A good word is an cafy obligation ; but 
not to fpeak ill, recjuires only our filcncc, 
which coils us nothing. 

It is to alFe<flation the world owes its 
whole race of coxcombs. Nature in her 
whole drama never drew fucli a part; Ihe 
has fometimes made a f ^ol, but a coxcomb 
is always of his own making. 

It is the infirmity of little minds, to be 
taken with every appearance, and dazzled 
with every think that fparkles ; but great 
minds have but little admiration, becaufe 
few things appear new to them. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears 
of corn : they flioot up, and raife their 
heads high, while they are empty: but 
when full and fwelled with grain, they be- 
gin to' flag and droop. 

He that is truly polite, knows how to 
contradifl with refpea,and to plcafc with- 
out adulation ; and is equally remote from 
an infipid complaifancc, and a low fami* 
liarity. 

The failings of good men arc commonly 
more publilhed in the world than their good 
deeds ; and one fault of a deferving man 
lhall meet with more reproaches, than all 
his virtues praife : fuch is the force of ill- 
will and ill-nature. 

It is harder to avoid cenfure, than to 
gain applaufe ; for this may be done by one 
great or wife aflion in an age ; but to 
efcape cenfure, a man mull pafs his whole 
life without faying or doing one ill or fooliih 

thing. , , , - 

When Darius offered Alexander ten 
thoufand talents to divide Afia equally with 
him, he anfwered. The earth cannot bear 
two funs, nor Afia two kings.— Parmenio, 
a friend of Alexander’s, hearing the great 
offers Darius had made, laid, Were I Alex- 
ander I would accept them. So would I, 
replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

• Nobility is to be confidered only as an 
imseinary diftinflion, unlefs accompanied 
with the praaice of thofe generous virtues 
by which it ought to be obtained, TuIm 
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of honour conferred upon fuch as Jiave no 
perlbnnl merit, are at bell but the royal 
feamp fet upon bafe metal. 

Though an honourable title may be con- 
veyed to pofterity, yet the ennobling qua- 
lities which are the foul of greatnefs are a 
fort of incommunicable perfections, and 
cannot be transferred. If a man could be- 
queath his virtues by will, and fettlehis fenfe 
and learning upon his heirs, as certainly as 
he can his lands, a noble defeent would then 
indeed be a valuable privilege. 

Truth is always confiilent with itfdf, and 
needs nothing to help it out. it is always 
near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and 
is ready to drop out before we are aware : 
-whereas a lye is troublefomc, and fets a 
man’s invention upon the rack ; and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it 
good. 

The plcafure which Rffefls the human 
mind with the molt lively and tranfporting 
touches, is the fenfe that we aCl in the eye 
of infinite wifdom, power, and goodaefs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours 
here with a bappinefs hereafter, large as 
our defircs, and lafling as our immortal 
fouls : without this the higheft ftate pf life 
is infipid, and with it the lovvcil is a para- 
dife, 

Honourable age is not that which fland- 
cth in length of time, nor that is meafured 
I>y number of years ; but wifdom is the 
grey hair unto man, and unfpotted life is 
old age. 

Wickednefs, condemned by her own wit- 
•nefs, is very timorous, and being prefl'ed 
with confcience, always forcafteth evil 
things ; for fear is nothing elfe but a be- 
k traying of the fuccours which rcafon of- 
fercth. 

A wife man will fear in every thing. 
He that contemneth fmall things, lliall fail 
by little and little. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up 
of his friends ; but a poor man being down, 
is thruh away by his friends : when a rich 
man is fallen, he hath many helpers ; he 
fpeaketh things not to be fpoken, and yet 
men juliify him : the poor man dipt, and 
they rebuked him ; he fpoke wifely, and 
could have no place. When a rich man 
fpeaketh, every man holdeth his tongue, 
and, look, what he faith they extol it to the 
clouds ; but if a poor man (peaks, they fay. 
What fellow is this ? ^ 

Many Jiave fallen by the edge of the 
i\vord, but not fo many as have fallen by 
the tongue. W^ll he that is defended 
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from it, and hath not pafied through the 
venom thereof j who hath not drawn the 
yoke thereof, Ivor been bound in her bonds ; 
for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and 
the bands thereof are bands of brafs jqjie 
death thereof is an evil death. 

My fon, blemilh not thy good deeds, 
neitiiCr ufe uncomfortable words, when 
thou giveil; any thing. Shall not the dew 
alTuage the heat ? fo is ^word belter than a 
gift. Lo, Is not a v\ord better than a giic ? 
but both are with a gracious man. 

Bl.mc not, before thou haft examined 
the truth ; undcrihind firil:, and then le- 
buke. 

if thou wouldeft get a friend, prove lilm 
firll, and be not haily to credit him ; for 
fomc men are friends lor their own occa- 
jfions, and will not abide in the day of tiiy 
trouble. 

Forfake not an old friend, for the new U 
not comparable to him : a new friend is as 
new wine ; when it is odd, thou fnalt drink 
it wdth pkMfure. 

A friend cannot be kno’.vn in profperity ; 
and an enemy cannot be hidden in adver- 
fity. 

Admonilh thy friend : it may be he hath 
not done it ; and if he liave, that he do it 
no more. AdmoniHi t’ny friend ; it may 
be he hath not iaid it; or it he have, that 
he fpeak it not again. Admonifli a friend ; 
for many times it is a flan ler ;* and htlieve 
not every tale. There is oi^c that flippeth 
in hisfpeech, but not fiom his heart ; and 
who is he that hath not ofiend<.d with his 
tongue ? 

Whofe difcQvercth fecrets lofeth his 
credit, and fliall never find a friend to his 
mind. 

Honour thy father with thy whole heart, 
and forget not the forrows of thy mo the; ; 
how canfl thou recompenfe them the tilings 
that they have done for thee ? 

There is nothing fo much worth as a 
mind well inftruCded. 

The lips of talkers will be telling fuch 
things as pertain not unto them; but tlis 
words of fuch as have underflanding ate 
weighed in the balance. TJie heart Oi 
fools is in their mouth, but the tongue of 
the wife is in their heart. 

To labour, and to be content with that 
a man hath, is a fweet life. 

JSc at peace with many; neverthe.fis, 
have but one counfellor of a thoufand. 

Re not confident in a plain way. 

Let reafon go before every enterpnze, 
an^ counfel before every adipn. 
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The latter part of a wife man’s life is 
taken up in curing the follies, prejudices, 
and falfe opinions he had contraded in the 
former. ' 

jPenfore is the tax a man pays to the pub- 
lic for being eminent. 

Very few men, properly fpeaking. Jive 
at preient, but are providing to live another 

time. tor r > 

Party is the ma^Jiefs of many, for the 

gain of a few. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine fenle, is like attempting to hew 
blocks of nvirble with a razor. 

Superftition is thelplecnof the foul. 

He who tells a l)e is not lenfiblc how 
<yreat a talk he undertakes ; for lie mull be 
forced to invent twenty more to maintain 
that one. 

Some people will neverlearn any tiling, 
for this rcaibn, becaufc they undcriland 
«/ery thing too foon. 

There is nothing wanting, to make all 
rational and difintercibxl people in the 
world of one religion, but that they flioukl 
talk together every clay. 

Men are grateful, in the fame degree 
that they are relentfiil. 

Young nv-’n are fubtle argue*s; the 
clo'ik of honour covers all tj'.cir faults, as 
that of pafiion all their follies. 

(Economy is no difgracc; it is better 
living on a little, than odtUviag a gt^at 
deal. 

Next to the fatisfaftion I receive in t'\c 
profperity of an honcll man, 1 am bolt 
pleated with the Confufon of a ralcal. 

What is often termed lhyncis,i‘> nothing 
more than rerinedfenfe, anci an indifcerencc 
to common obfervations. 

The higher charadcr a perfon fupports, 
the more he ihould regard his miuutcft 
aftions. 

Every perfon infenfibly fixes upon fome 
degree of refinement in his difeourfe, fomc 
mcafure of thought which he thinks worth 
exhibiting. It is wife to fix this pretty 
high, although it occafions one to talk the 
Icfs. 

To endeavour all one’s days to fortify 
pur minds with learning and philofophy, 
is to fpend fo much in armour, that one has 
nothing left to defend. 

Deference often (brinks and withers as 
®^uch upon the approach of intimacy, as 
^he fenudve plant does upon the touch cf 
^ue’s finger. 

Men are fometimcs acenfed of pride, 
merely becaufc their accufers would be 


proud themfclves if they were irt their 
places. 

People frequently ufc this exprefilon, I 
am inclined to think fo and fo, not con- 
fidering that they are then fpeaking^ the 
moft literal of all truths. 

Modefly makes large amends for the 
pain it gives the perfons who labour under 
it, by the prejudice it ad'ords every worthy 
perfon in their favour. 

The difference there is betwixt honour 
and honclly feems to be chielly in the mo- 
tive. The honefl man do. s that ftom duty, 
which the man of honour does for the fake 
of cliararicr. 

A lyar begins with making falfchood 
appear like trmh, and ends with making 
truth itfeif appear like lalfehood. 

Virtue flioald he confidcrcd as a part of 
take; and we Ihould as much avoid de- 
ceit, or finiller meanings in difeourfe, as ^ 
we would puns, bad language, or falfe 
grammar. 

Deference is the rnok ermpliente, the 
mofe indired, and the moll elegant of ail 
compliments. 

He that lies in bjcl all afummer’s morn- 
ing, lofes the chief plcamre of the day: 
he that gives up his youth to indolence, un- 
de? goes a lofs of the la.m* Li ’.v(. 

S"nn;rg charuriurs a e not .ilv ,;ys thr* 
moll agrocab'c ones ; tlie rniM r vlia*^ce ot 
an cnijrald is by no moaii > lel . pleafirig 
than -the glare oMlie mb/. 

To be at once a and to ajr,,y in 

the chiia.:dcr,di'eov'cr. at the fih.e tim; a 
bad difpolitlon and .1 b id taile. 

ilovv is itpo'bbk, to c-Apeci that nian': .nd 
will ta!:e advice, whoa d ey will i.ot 
much as take v/arnlng ? ^ ^ 

Althongli men are Accufed f )r not iciow- 
ing theii own weakaef^, /ct iv>r;irip5 as few 
kiiow their own Hr. 'gdn It is in men 
in foils, where fom-ctiiims there is a vein cf 
o-old winch the owner k?iows not of. 

^ rinc fenfe, and exalted ferne, are not 
half fo valuable as common fenfe. Jhcre 
arc forty men ofvvit lor one man of ienlc, 
and he that will carry nothing about bun 
but gold, will be every day a: a lofs lor 
want of ready change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the 
mo/1 powerful and excellent things m the 
world inlkilful hands; in unlkillul, moft 
milchievous. 

A man IhouldT^cvcr be aihamrd to own 
he has been in the wrong; which is but 
faying in other w'ords, that he is wilcr to- 
day tnan he was yefterday. 

^ . Wherever 
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Wherever I <!hd a great deal of gratitude 
in a poor man, I take it for granted there 
would be as much generofity if he were a 
rich man. \ ^ 

Flo\Vers of rhetoric in fermons or ferious 
difeourfes, are like the blue and red flow- 
ers in corn,pleafing to thofe who come only 
for amufement, but prejudicial to him who 
would reap the profit.- 

It often happens that thofe are the befl:, 
people, whofe charafters have been moll 
injured by flaijderers: as we ufually find 
that to be the iVeetell fruit which the birds 
liave been pecking at. 

The eye of a critic is often like a mi- 
crofeope, made fo very fine and nice, that 
it difeovers the atoms, grains, and minuteft 
articles, without ever comprehending the 
whole, comparing the parts, or feeing all 
at once the harmony. 

Men’s zeal for leliglon is much of the 
fame kind as that which they Ihew for a 
foot-ball; whenever it is contelled for, 
every one is ready to venture their lives 
and limbs in the difpute ; but when that is 
once at an end, it is no more thought on, 
but fleeps in oblivion, buried in rubbifti, 
which no one thinks it worth his pains to 
take into, much lefs to remove. 

Honour is but a fi^lious kind of^ ho- 
nefty; a mean but a ncceflary fubftitute 
for it, in focieties who have none ; it is 
a fort of paper-credit, with which men 
are obliged to trade who are deficient in 
the fter^ng cafli of true morality and re- 

ligion. ^ , 

Perfons of great delicacy fhculd know 

the certainty of the following truth 

There are abundance of cafes which oc- 
cafion fufpence, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a propen- 
fitf of human nature to fancy happi- 
pefs in thofe fchemes which it does not 
purfue. 

The chief advantage that ancient writ- 
ers can boaft over modern ones, feems ow- 
ing to fimpUcity. Every noble truth and 
fentinient was expreflbd by the former in 
a natural manner, in word and phrafc lim- 
ple, perfpicuous, and incapable of im- 
provement. What then remained for later 
writers, but afFeaation, witticifm, and con- 

What a piece of work is man I how no- 
ble in reafon 1 how infini^in faculties ! in 
forun and moving, how e^refs and admir- 
able I in aftion, hpw like an angel I xu ap- 
prehenfion, how like a God I 


Jf to do were as eafy 3 ^ to know what 
were good to do, chapejifhad been church- 
es, and poor men’s cottages princes pa- 
laces. He is a good divine that follows 
his own inftrudlions: I can eafier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than 
to be one of the twenty to follow my own 
teaching. 

^ Men’s evil manners live in brafs; their 
virtues we write in water. 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together; our virtues 
would be proud, if our faults whipped 
them not ; apd our crimes would defpair, 
if they were not cherilhed by our virtues. 

The fenfe of death is moft in apprehenfion ; 
and the poor beetle that we tread upon. 

In corporal fnfFerance feels a pan^ as great. 
As when a gi .nt dies. 


§ 151. PROVERBS. 

As Prove pv BS are allowed to contain a great 
deal of H' if dom forcibly exyrefjedy it has 
been judged proper to add a Collection of 
Englijh, haliaut and Spamjb Ero verbs. 
They HAsill tend to exenej'e the povsers of 
Judgment and Refection* They may aljl 
furnijh Subjects for Themes y. Letter s, iJc, 
at Schools* They are fo eafly retained in 
the memory that they may often occur tn 
an emergency y and Jerve a young man mo ft 
effcSiually than more formal and elegant 
fentenccs* 

Old Englifi Pro-vet hs* 

In every work begin and end with God. 
The grace of God is worth a fair. 

He is a fool who cannot be angry; but 
he is a wife man wito will not. 

So much of paflion, fo much of nothing 
to the purpofe. 

’Tis wit to pick a lock, and Heal a horfe ; 
but *tis wifdom to let himulone. 

Soriow is good for nothing but for fin. 
Love thy neighbour ; yet pull not dow/U 
thy hedge. 

Half an aefe is good land. 

Chear up, man, God is llill where he 
was. 

Of little meddling comes great 
Do well, and have well. 

He who perilhes in a needlefs danger is 
the devil’s martyr. 

Better fpare ai the brim, than at thebot- 
tom. ' - . 

He who ferves G<^d' is the true wife man. 
The hafty. man never wants woe. 

^ There 
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There is God kthe slmonry; 

He who will thriil muft rife Pt five. 

He who hath thriven may fleep lill fc- 


Prayer brings down the firft bleffing, 
jnd praiie the fecond. ^ 

He plays bell who wins. 

He is a proper man who hath proper 

conditions. 

Better half a loaf |han no bread. 

Bevvaie of Had-I-*wiJK 

froft and fraud have always foul ends. 

Good words coll nought. 

A good word is as foon faid as a bad 

cue* , , 

Little faid foon amended. ^ 

Fair words butter no parfnips. 

That penny is well Ipcnt that faves a 
groat to its mailer. 

* Penny in pocket is a good companion. 

For all your kindred make much of your 

friends. ^ 

He who hath money in his purfe, can- 
not want an head for his Ihoulders. 

G cat cry and little wool, quoth the de- 
vil when he (bear’d his hogs. 

*1 is ill gaping before an oven. 

Where the hedge is lowed all men go 

ever. . 

When forrow is afieep wake it not. 

Up darts a churl that gathered good, 
From whence did fpring his noble blood. 
Provide for the word, the bed will fave 

A covetous man, like a dog m a wheel, 
roads meat for others to eat. 

Sneak me fair, and think what you will. 
Serve God in thy calling i tts better 
than always praying. 

A child may have too much of his mo- 

He wto gives alms malces the very beft 
ufe of his money. , 

A wife man will neither fpeak, nor do, 
Whatever anger would provoke him to. 
Heaven once named, all other things ar 
trifles. , 

The patient man is alway^t home. 
Peace with heaven is the 
Ihip. , 

The word of erodes is never to have 
had any. , , i *n 

Crofi'es are ladders that do lead up 
heaven. ’ , 

. Honour buys no beef in the marKct. 
('are-not would have. , 

^^'hen it rams po^age you muft holdup 
your difh. 


He that wo^ld thrive mad alk leave of 
^is wife. 

A wonder lads but nine days. 

Thc-fccond meal makes the glutton: and 
I'tie fecond blow, or fecond ill word, 
makes the quarrel. 

A young ferving man an old beggar. 

A pennyworth of cafe is worth a penny 
U all times. 

As proud comes behind .is goes before. 
Bachelor’s wives aird m.iid’s children 
arc well taught. 

Beware of the geefe when the fox 
preaches. 

Rich men feem happy, great, and wife. 
All which the good man only is. 

Look not on pleai’urcs as they come, but 
go. 

Love me little, and love mt long. 

He that buys an houfe leady wrought. 
Hath many a pin and nail for nought. 
Fools build houfes, and wife men buy 
them, or live in them. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 

Out of debt, out of deadly fm. 

Pride goes before, and flume follows 
after ♦' 

That groat is ill faved tliat lhames its 

believers need broad flmulders. 
Three may keep counfel, if two be 

He who weddoih cre he be wife, Ihall 

die ere he thrives. - 

He who moll iludics his content,,^anti 

God hath often a great lharc in a little 
houfe, and but a little lharc m a great 


^^When prayers arc done my lady is 

He that is warm thinks all arc fo. 

If every man will mend one, wc ihaU 

‘‘‘’a 

^ Think of cafe, but work on. ^ 

S«hatUeslongiabedhi,cflawfteb... 

The child faith nothing but what it 

in his head, 
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Fine di«f5ng is a fool 
fore the doors. 

JDifcontenr- ij»»a worft' ewl% 
who|ivQS well foes a^r of?/ 

Lov& is not to be found in 
My houfe, my houfe, thougb ^ibou* art 
fniall, 

- 'JPhou art to me tlve- Ercurial. 

He who feeks troupe never iniffeth it. 
Never was ftrump^t fair in a wife- man^s 
eye. 

He that hath little is the lefs difty. 
Good counfel breaksi; no man^S head. 

Fly the pleafurc that will bite to-mor- 
row. 

Woe be to the houfe where there is no 
chiding. 

The greatefl. ftep is that out of doors. 
Poverty is the mother of health. 

Wealth, like rheum, falls on the weak- 
ell parts. 

Jf all fools- wore white caps, we fhoulJ 
look like a fl^'ck of geefe. 

Living well is the bell revenge W'e can 
take on our enemies. 

Fair words make me look to my purle. 
The Ihortc/l anfvver is doing the thing. 
He who would have what he hath not, 
fliould do wiiat lie doth not. 

He who hath horns in his bofom, needs 
not put them upon his head. 

Good and ({uickly feldom meet. 

God is at the end when we think he is 
fit r tiled off. 

He who contemplates hath a day with- 
out niglit. 

Time is the rider that breaks youth. 
Better funer a great evil than do a little 
one. 

T-'dk much, and err much. 

The peifuafion of the fortunate fways 
the ^doubtful. 

True praife takes root, and fpreads. 
Happy is the body which is bleil with a 
mind not needing. 

Foolilh tongues talk by the dozen. 

Shew a good man his error, and he turns 
it into a virtue ; a bad man doubles his 
fault. 

When either fide grows warm In argu- 
ing, the wifeft man eivesover firll. 

Wife men with pity do behold 
Fools worfhip nmjes that carry gold. 

In the hulband wifdom, in the wife gen- 
tlenefs. 

A wife man cares not much for what he 
cannot have. 

Pardon other# but not thyfclf. 


liim^ ^ ^ 

^ 01d^p«iifodi^$.rtnlef«.you feed it. 
That whfoh two lyill takes effeft. 

gie only is. bright who fhines by him- 

Profperity lets goShe bcidle. 
Takei^caro to be what tlipu wouIdH 
feem. ’ 

Great bufin^ifes turn on a little pin. 

He that will not have peace, God gives 
him war. 

None is fo wife but the fool overtakes 
him. 

That is the bed gown that goes moll up 
and down the houfe. 

Silks and fattins put out the fire in tic 
kitchen. 

The firft dilh pleafcth all. 

God’s mill grinds flow, but fare. 

Neither praife nor difpraife thyfelf, thy 
ai5lions ferve the turn. 

He who fears death lives not. 

He who preaches gives alms. 

He who pitieth another thinks on him- 
fdf. ^ 

Night is the mother of counfels. 

He who once hits will be ever Ihooting. 

He that cockers his child provides for 
his enemy. 

The faulty flands .always on his guard. 

He that is thrown would ever wrellle. 

Good fvvimmers are drowned at lall. 

Courtefy on one fide only lalls not long. 

Wine counfels feldom profper. 

Set good again!} evil. 

He goes not out of his w'ay who goes to 
a good inn. 

It is an ill air where we gain nothing. 

Every one hath a fool in liis fleeve. 

Too much taking heed is fometimes 
lofs. 

’Tis eafier to build two chbnneys than 
to maintain one. 

He hath no leifure who ufeth it not. 

The wife is the key of the houfe. 

The life of man is a winter way. 

The lead^oli/h is accounted wife,^ 

Life ,i^halr /pent before wc know what 
it is to fiVe. 

Wine is a turn-coat; lirft a friend, then 
an enemy. 

Wine ever pays for his lodging. 

Time undermines us all. 

Convcrfktion makes a man :what he is* 

Tlie dainties of the great are the tears 
of the poor. 

The great put the little on the hook. 

. Lawyer# 
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,.«.yer.houfeMreboiltorithehead, 

jffools. 


who 

fports them not in 


fee of fouls tran- 

X a lackey comes to heU, the devil 

|“He Aaf teUi his wife news is but newly 

"Tk i'ho will make a door of gold, muft 
knock in a nail every day. ^ 

If the brain fows not corn, it plants 

A woman conceals what ftie knows not. 
Some evils are cured by contempt. 

God deals his wrath by weight, but 
without weight his mercy. 

Follow not truth too near at the heels, 

leftitdalh out your teeth. 

Say to pleafure, gentle Eve, I will have 

none of your apple. n. i. 

Marry your daughters betimes, left they 
ntarry themfelves. 

Every man’s cenfure is ufually lirft 
moulded in his own natare. 

Suipicion is the virtue of a coward. 

Stay a while, that we may make an end 
the fooner. 

Let us ride fair and foftly that we may 
get home the fooner. 

Debtors are lyars. 

Knowledge (or cunning) is no burthen. 
Dearths forefeen come not. 

A penny fpared is twice got. 

Pcnfion never enriched young men. 

If things were to be done twice, all 
would be wife. . 

If the mother had never been in the 
t)ven, Ihe would not have looked for her 
daughter there. 

The body is fooner well dreffed than the 
foul. 

Every one is a matter, and a fervant. ^ 
No profit to honour, no honour to vir- 
or religion. 

in brings its punittimentr along 
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Take heed you find not what you do 
not feek. 

The highway is never about. 

He lives long enough who hathlived well. 

MdUl is dangerous in a blind horfe. ^ 

Winter never rots in the fky. 

God help the rich, the poor can beg. 

He that (peaks me fair, and loves me not^ 

I will fpeak him fair, and truft him not* 

He who preaches war is the devil’s chap- 
lain. 

The trueft wealth is contentment with a 
little. 


A man’s beft fortune, or his worft, is a 
wife. 


EveTy 
With it. 

The devil divides the world between 
itheifm and fuperttition. 

Good hulbandry is good divinity. 

Be reafonable and you will be happy. 

It b better to pleafe a fool than to anger 
him, 

A fool, if he faith he will have a crab, 
^ will xvot have an apple* 


Marry In hafte, and repent at leifure. 

Sir John Barley-Corn is the ftrongeft 
knight. 

Like blood, like good, and like age. 

Make the happieft marriage. 

Every afs thinks himfelf worthy to ftand 
with the king’s horfes. 

A good beginning makes a good ending* 
One ounce of dikretlon, or of wifdom, 
is worth two pounds of wit. 

The devil is good, or kind, when he U 
pleafed. 

A fair face is half a portion. 

To forget a wrong is the beft revengd. 
Manners make the man. 

Man doth what he can, God doth what 
he pleafes. . 

Gold goes in at any gate except that at 

heaven. 

Knaves and fools divide the world. 

No great lofs but may bring (ome little 

^ When poverty comes in at tlie door, love 
leaps out at the window. 

That fuit is beft that beft fits me. 

If I had revenged every wrong, 

1 had not worn my Ikirts fo long.^ 
Selfdove is a mote in every man s cyc. 
That which is well done is twice done# 
tjfe foft words and hard arguments. 
There b no cow^ard to an ill confcicnce. 
He who makes other men afraid of his 
wit had need be afraid of their memories. 
Riches are but the baggage of v»rtue. 
He who defers his chanties till his death, 
i.rather liberal of another man’s than ot 


wife man hath more ballaft than faiL 
Great mens’ promifes, courtiers oaths, 
and dead mens’ Ihoes. a man may look 
for, but not truft to- 

Be wife on this fide heaven. 

The devil tempts others, an idle man 

tempts the devil, 

3 U 
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Good looks buy nothing in the market. 
He who will be his own maftcr often 
hath a fool for his fckolar. 

That man is well bought who cofts you 
but a compliment. 

The greateft king muft at laft go to bed 
with a (hovel or fpade. 

' He only truly lives who lives in peace. 

If wife men never erred, it would go 
hard with the fool. 

Great virtue feldom defcends. 

One wife (in marriage) and two 
happy. 

Almfgiving never made any man poor, 
nor robbery nch, nor profperity wile. 

A fool and his money are foon parted. 
Fear of hell is the true valour of a 
chriftian. 

For ill do well, then fear not hell. 

The beft thing in this world is to live 
above it. 

Happy is he who knows his follies in his 
youth. 

' A thoufand pounds and a bottle of hay. 
Will be all one at Doomfday. 

One pair of heels is fometimes worth 
two pair of hands. 

*Tis good deeping in a whole (kin. 
Enough is as good as a fea(l» 

A foors bolt is foon (hot. 

All is well that ends well. 

Ever drink, ever dry. 

He who hath an ill name is half-hanged. 
Harm watch, harm catch. 

A friend’s frown is better than a fooFs 
fmile. 

'The called work and way is. To beware. 

^ If the bed man’s faults were written in 
bis forehead, it would make him pull his 
hat over his eyes. 

A man may be great by chance ; but 
never wife, or good, without taking pains 
for it. 

Succels makes a fool fecm wife. 

All worldly joys go lefs 
To that on© joy of doing kindnedes. 
What fools lay doth not much trouble 
^^Ife men. 

Money is a good fervant, but an ill 
mader. 

Pleafure gives law to fools, God to the 
wife. 

He lives indeed who lives not to himlelf 
alone. 

Good to begin well, better to end well. 
There would be no ill language if it 
were not ill taken. 

Indudry is fortune’s right-hand, 'and 
frugality is her left. 

- fhall lie all alike in oor graven* 


When flatterers meet, the devil goes w 
dinner. ® 

’Tis a fmall family that hath neither 
a thief nor an harlot in it. 

To give and to keep there is need of 
wit. 

A man never furfeits of too much ho 
n^dy. 

Honour and cafe are feldom bedfellows. 

Thofe hufbands are in heaven whofe 
wives do not chide. 

He can want nothing who hath God for 
his friend. 

Young mens’ knocks old men feel. 

He who is poor when he is married, 
lhall be rich when he is buried. ^ 

Of all tame beads, I hate (luts. 

Giving much to the poor dbth incrcafe 
a man’s (lore. 

That is my good that doth me good. 

An idle brain is the devil’s (hop. 

God fend us fomewhat of our own when 
rich men go to dinner. 

Let your purfe dill be your mader. 

Young men think old men fools; but 
old men know that young men are fools. 

Wit once bought is worth twice taught. 

A wife head makes a clofe mouth. 

All foolilh fancies are bought much tco 
dear. 

Womens’ and childrens’ wilhes are the 
aim and happinefs of the more weak men. 

Ignorance is better than pride with great- 
cr knowledge. 

The charitable man gives out at the 
door, and God puts in at the window. 

Every man is a fool where he hath not 
conddered or thought. 

He who angers others is not himfelf at 
eafe. 

He dies like a bead who hath done no 
good while he lived. 

Heaven is not to be had' by mens* bare- 
ly wilhing for it. 

Patch and long fit, build and foonJit- 

One hour’s deep before midnignt h 
worth two hours deep after it. 

Wranglers never want wordsr 

War is death’s fead. 

Idle lazy folks have mod labourf 

Knavery may ferve a turn, but honedy 
is bed at the long-run. 

A quick landlord makes a careful teniflW 

Look ever to the main chance. 

Yfill is thecaufe of woe. 

Welcome is the bed chear. 

I will keep no more cats than what will 
catch mice. 

Reprove others, but correct thyfelf- 

Once a knave and ever a knave. 

pianU^i 
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Planting of trees is England's old thrift. 

It is more painful to do nothing than 
fomething. 

Any thing for a quiet life. 

Tis great folly to want when we have 
it, and when we have it not too. 

FI / pleafure, and it will follow thee. 

God’s Providence is the fureil and beft 
inheritance. 

That is not good language which all un- 

deriland^ot. 

Much better lofe a jell than a friend. 

Ill-will never faid well. 

He that hath fome land mull have fome 
labour. 

Shew me a lyar, and I will Ihew you a 
thief. 

We mufl: wink at fmall faults. 

Ul'e legs and have legs. 

Keep yourlhop and your (hop will keep 
you. 

Every one ftiould fweep before his own 
door. 

Much coin ufually much care. 

Good take-heed doth always fpeed. 

He who gets doth much, but he who 
keeps doth more. 

A pound of gold is better than an ounce 
ofhonour. 

We think lawyers to be wife men, and 
they know us to be fools. 

Eaten bread is foon forgotten. 

When you fee your friend, trud to your- 
felf. 

Let ray friend tell my tale. 

Mention not a rope in the houfe of one 
whofe fither was hanged. 

Speak the truth and ftiame the devil. 

God help the fool, quoth Pedly. ( Anideot,) 

Lend, and lofe my money ; fo play fools. 

Eaiiy to go to bed, and then eaily to 
file, makes men mpre holy, more healthy. 
Wealthy, and wife. 

Anger dies foon with a wife and good 
Rian. 


He who will not be counfelled, cannot be 
ne^ed. 

God hath provided no remedy for wil- 
ful obijinacy. 

. All vice infatuates and corrupts the 
J'Jdgraent, 

He who converfes with nobody, knows 
Nothing, 

There is no fool to the old fool. 

A good wife makes a good hufband. 
fTis much better to be thought a fool 
to be a knave, 
fool makes many. 

fenny, whence cameft Aou? Pennyi 


whither goeft thou? and. Penny, when 
wilt thou come again ? 

'Tis worfe to be an ill man than to be 
thought to be one. 

A fool comes always fhortof his reckon- 
ing. 

A young faint an old faint j and a young 
devil an old devil. 

Wit is folly unlefs a wife man hath the 
keeping of it. 

Knowledge of God and of ourfrlves is 
the mother of true devotion, and the per- 
fe«5lion of wifdom. 

AriliiSlions are fent us from God for our 
. good. 

Confclhon of a fault makes half amends. 

Every man can tame a Ihrcw but he 
who hath her. 

’Tis better to die poor than to live poor. 

Craft biings nothing home at the laft. 

Dilcafcs are the intercll of pleafures. 

All covet, all lofe. 

Plain dealin ^ is a jewel ; but he who 
ufeth it will die a beggar. 

Honour bought is temporal fimony. 

Live, and let live, /. e. be a kind landlord# 

Children aie certain cares, but very un- 
certain comforts. 

Giving begets love, lending ufually lef- 
fens it. 

He is the wife, who is the honeft man. 

Take part with reafon againfl diy own 
will or humour. 

Wit is a fine thing in a wife man’s hand. 

Speak not of my debts except you meaii 
to pay them. 

Words inilrud, but examples perfuadq 
eflc<5lually. . 

He who lives in liopes dies a fool. 

He who gives wifely iells to advantage# 

Years know more than books. 

Live fo as you do mean to die. 

Go not to hell for company. 

All earthly joys are empty bubbles, 2 nd 
do make men b‘-ys. 

Better unborn .han untaught. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the 
pains : if well, the pains do fade, the jo/ 

remains. , . , /r 

Always refufe the advice which pauiOB 

gives, . 

Nor fay nor do that thing which anger 

prompts you to. 

Bear and forbear is fliort and good plu- 

Set out wifely at firft; cuftom will male# 
every virtue more eafy and pleafant to you 
than any vice can be. . 1 . ^ r 

The beft and nobleft conqueft w that of 
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a man’s own reafon over his paflions and 
follies. 

Religion hath true lafting joys ; weigh 
alh and fo 

If any thing have more, or fuch, let 
heaven go. 

Whatever good thou doll, give God the 
praife ; ' 

Who both the power and will firft gave 
to thee. 

$ 1 5 2. Old halt an Pro verbs . 

He who ferves God hath the bed maf- 
ter in the world, W^here God is there 
notliing is wanting. No man is greater 
in truth than he is in God’s edeem. He 
hath a good judgment who doth not rely 
on his own. Wealth is not his who gets it, 
but his who enjoys it. He who converfes 
with nobody, is either a brute or an angel. 
Go not over the water where you cannot 
fee the bottom. He who lives diforderly 
one year, doth not enjoy himfelf for 
dve years after. Frienddiips are cheap, 
when they are to be bought with pulling 
off yoUr hat.. Speak weU of your friend, 
of your enemy neither well nor ill. I’he 
IHcndlhip of a great man is a lion at the 
next door. The money you refufe will 
never do you good. A beggar’s wallet is 
a mile to the bottom, I once had,i$ a poor 
man. There are a great many afies without 
long cars. An iron anvil fiuDuId have a ham- 
mer of feathers. He keeps his road well 
enough who gets rid of bad company. Y ou 
are in debt, and run in farther; if you arc 
not a lyar yet, you will be one. The bed 
throw upon the dice is to throw them away. 
’Tis horribly dangerous to deep- near the 
gates of hell. He who thinks to cheat an- 
other, cheats himfelf mod. Giving is going 
a ftihiug. Too much profperity makes mod 
fools; Defd men open the tyes of the 
Jiving. No Java’s head aches while he 
comforts anSr. Bold, and lhamelefs 
men are madelfbf half the wo^ld. E very 
one hath enough to do to govern himfelf 

? r takes 

minfclf to be a dag, when he comes to 
lenpthe ditch finds his inidake. Praife 
^th a lyife man good, but a fool harm, 
Wo f^nci- IS « law made, but an eva- 
lion of It w found out. He who gives fair 
wrds, you with an empty fpoon. 
things eoft dear; the care/^of 

• dog, tl^ love of a mifs, and the in- 
ViUtion of w hoft. Hunger never, fails of 

• gopd cook. A man is valued as he 
»««• Mim£di yaluabli. Three littlet 


make a man rich on a fudden ; little tvlt 
little lhame, and little honedy. He who 
hath good health is a rich man, and doth 
not know Give a wife man a hint, and 
he will do the bufinefs well enough. A bad 
agreement is better than a good law-fuit. 
The bed watering is that which comes 
from heaven. When your neighbour’s 
houfe is on fire Carry water to your 
your own. Spare diet and no trouble keep 
a man in good health. He that wifi 
have no trouble in this world mull not 
be born in it. The maid is fuch as /he 
is bred, and tow as it is fpun. He that 
would believe he hath a great many 
friends, mud try but few of them. Love 
bemircs young men, and drowns the old. 
Once in every ten years every man needs 
his neighbour. Aridotle faith. When you 
can have any good thing take it : and Plato 
faith, if you do not take it, you are a great 
coxcomb. From an afs you can get no- 
thing but kicks and dench. Either fay 
nothing of the abfent, or fpeak like a 
friend. One man forewarned (qrapprifed 
of a thing) is worth two. He is truly 
happy who can make others happy too. A 
fair woman without virtue is like palled 
wine. Tell a woman ihe is wondrous f^ir, 
and Ihe will foon turn fool. Paint and 
patches give offence to the hufband, hopes 
to her gallant. He that would bewellfpoken 
of himfelf, mud not fpeak ill of others. He 
that doth the kindnefs hath the noblell 
pleafure of the two. He who doth a kind- 
nefs to a good man, doth a greater to him- 
felf. A man’s hat in his hand never did 
him harm. One cap or hat more or lefs, 
and one quire of paper hi a year, cod but 
little, and will make you many friendi. 
He who blames grandees endangers his 
head, and he who praifes them mull tell 
many a lye, A wife man goes not on 
board without due provifioti. Keep your 
mouth diut, and your eyes open. He 
who will dop every man’s mouth* mud 
have a great deal of meal. Wife men 
hav^e their mouth in their hearts, fools tbeir 
heart in their mouth. Shew not to all the 
bottom either of your puffe or of your 
mind. I heard one fay fo, is half a ly^» 
Lyes have very diort legs. # One lyc 
draws ten more after it. ' Keep company 
with g9od men, and you’ll increafe their 
number. He is a good man who is good for 
himfelL but he is good indeed who is 
fo for others too. When you meet with ^ 
virtuous man, draw his pifture. He whjj 
keeps good men company may very wel* 
beat their charges, ric begins to gr<^ 
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who takes himfelf to be a good man. 
He is far from a good man who llrives not 
to grow better. Keep good men com- 
pany, and fall not out with the bad. He 
throws away his eftate with hisliand.s, 
goes afterwards to pick it up on his feet. 
»Tis a bad houfe that hath not an old man 
in it. To crow well and ferape ill is the 
devil’s trade. Be ready with your hat, 
but flow with your purfe, A burthen 
vhich one chufes is not felt. The dearer 
fuch a thing is, the better pennyworth for 
me. Suppers kill more than the greatell 
dodor ever cured. All the wit in the 
world is not in one head. Let us do what 
we can and ought, and let God do his 
pleafure. *Tis better to be condemned by 
the college of phyficians than by one judge. 
Skill and aflurance are an invincible cou- 
ple. The fool kneels to the didaff. Know- 
ing is worth nothing, unlefs we do the good 
we know: A man is half known when 
you fee him, when you hear him fpeak 
you know him all out. Write down the 
advice of him who loves you, tho* you like 
it not at prefent. Be flow to give advice, 
ready to do any fervice. Both anger and 
halle hinder good counfel. Give neither 
counfel nor fait till you are afleed for it. 
The fool never thinks higher than the top 
of his houfe. .A courtier is a flave in a 
golden chain. A little kitchen makes 


know more than a doidor alone. Hard 
upon hard never makes a good wall. 
The example of good men is vifible philo- 
fophy. One ill example fpoils many good 
laws. Every thing may be, except a 
ditch without a bank. He who throws 
a done againfl God, it falls upon his 
own head. He who phys me one trick 
fhall not play me a fecond. Do what 
you ought, and let what will come on 
it By making a fault you may learn 
to do better. The firll faults are theirs 
who commit them, all the following are 
his who doth not punifli them. He who 
would be ill ferved, let him keep good 
ftore of fervants To do good flill 
make no delay ; for life and time Aide 
fall away. A little time will ferve to do 
ill. He who would have trouble in this 
life, let him get cither a Ihip or a wife, 
I#e who will take no pains, will never build 
a houfe three (lories high. The bell of the 
game is, to do one’s bufinefs and talk litt’e 
of it. The Italian is wife before he un- 
dertakes a thing, the German while he is 
doing it, and the Frenchman when it if 
over. In profperity we need moderation, 
in adverflty patience. Frolperous men fa- 
crifice not, i. e. they forget God, Great 
profperity and modelly feldom go toge- 
ther. Women, wine, and horfes, arc ware 
men are often deceived in. Give your 


a large houfe. Have money, and you 
will find kindred enough, fie that lends 
his money hath a double lofs. Of mo- 
ney, wit, and virtue, believe one-fourth 
prt of what you hear men fay. Money is 
his fervant who knows how to ufe it as he 
niould, his mafter who doth not. ’Tis 
better to give one Ihilling than to lend 
twenty. Wifs dillruft is the parent of 
tecunty. Mercy or goodnefs alone makes 
like to God. So much only is mine, as 
Cither ufe myfelf or give for God’s fake, 
ne who is about.to fpeak evil of another, 
him firfl well confider himfelf. Speak 
not of me unlefs you know me well ; think 
Q yourfelf ere aught of me you tell, 
lif ^ ^ worth the whole 

ff'f? t ^ ^hat you give fhines 

what you eat fmells ill next day. Aik- 
I ^ no great matter. A woman that 
to be at the window is like a bunch 
in the highway. A woman 
wom^ are never out of danger. A 

ou/r. ? ^ cherry are painted ror their 

W 7 ^^ bcii fiirmture ii> the 

^ ^virtuous w'Qman. The firil 
the rk- [the fecppid company, 

nird hcrefy, A do^br and a clown 


friend a fig, and your enemy a peach. He 
who hath no children doth not know what 
love means. He who fpins hath one fliirt, 
he who fpins not hath two. He who con- 
fiders the end, reftrains all evil inclina- 
tions. He who hath the longeft fword is 
always thought to be in the right. There 
lies no appeal from the decilion of fortune. 
Lucky men need no counfel. Three 
things only are well done in hafle; .flying 
from the plague, cfcaping quarrels, and 
catching fleas. ’Tis betteyt fliould be 
faid. Here he ran away, tha«erc he was 
flain. The fword from HcaVfen above falls 
not down in haftc. The befl thing in gam- 
ing is, that it be but little ufed. Play, wo- 
men, and wine, make a man laugh till he 
dies of it. Play or gaming hath the devil 
at the bottom. The devil goes (hares m 
gaming. He who doth not iilc early never 
does a good day's work, p who ha* 
good health is young, and he is rich who 
owes nothing. If young men had wit, 

and old men ttrength, enough, every thtng 

might be well done. He who will have 
no ludge bat himfelf, condemns himfclf. 
Learning is folly unlefs a good judgment 
hath the* management of «. 

3U3 ' 
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loves juftice at another nlan’s houfe ; no- 
body cares for it at his own. He who 
keeps company with great men is the laft 
at the table, and the firft at any toil or 
danger. Every one hath his cricket in his 
head, 3nd makes it fing as he pleafes. In 
the conc'ufion, even forrows with bread are 
good. When war begins, hell gates are 
?et open. He that hath noth’ng knows no- 
thing, and he that hath nothing is nobody. 
He who hath more, hath more care. Hill 
defires more, and enjoys lefs. At a danger- 
ous paffage give the precedency. The 
licknefs of the body may prove the health 
of the foul. Working in your calling is 
half praying. An ill book is the worll of 
thieves. I'he wile hand doth not all which 
the foolifh tongue faith. Let not ) 0 ur 
tongue fay what your head may pay for. 
The bell armour is to keep out of gun- 
fhot. The good woman doth liOt fay. 
Will you have this f but gives it you. 
That is a good rr.isfortune which comes 
alone. He who doth no ill hath nothing 
to fear. No ill befalls us but what tuay 
be for our good. He that would be matter 
of his own mutt not be bound for anothe» . 
Eat after your own fattiion, clothe yourfe'f 
as others do. A fat phyfician, but a lean 
monk. Make yourfelf all honey, and the 
flies will eat you up. Marry a wife, and 
buy a horfe from your neighbour. Hv is 
matter of the world who clefpifcs it; its 
flave who values it. I'his world is a cage 
of fools. He who hath mott patience 
bett enjoys the world. If veal (or mut- 
ton) could fljr, no wild fowl could come 
near it. He is unhappy who witties to die ; 
but more fo he who fears it. The more 
you think of dying, the better you will live. 
He who oft thinks on death provides for 
the next life. Nature, time, and patience, 
are the three great phyficians. When the 
fhip is funk^ery man knows how ftie 
might havejH^n faved. Poverty is the 
worll guardlwchattity. Affairs, like falt- 
fifh, ought to lie a good while a foaking. 
He who knows nothing is confident m 
every thing. He who lives as he fhould, 
has all that he needs. By doing nothing, 
men learn to do ill. The bett revenge is 
to prevent the injury. Keep yourfelf from 
the occafion, and God will keep you from 
the fins- it leads to. One eye of the matter 
fees more than four eyes of his fi^rvant. 
He who doth the injury never forgives the 
injured man. Extravagant offers are a 
kind of denial. Vice is fet off with the 
fliadow or refemblance of virtue. The 
fhadow of a lord is an hat or cap for a 
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fool. Large trees give more {hade than 
fruit. True love and honour go alwavi 
together. He who would plea le every bod 
in all he doth, troubles himfelf, and coil 
tents nobody. Happy is the man who 
doth all the good he talks of. That is bell 
or finett which is moll fit or feafonable. 
He is a good orator wno prevails wuh 
himfelf. One pair of ears will diain dry 
an hundred tongues. A gieat deal of pride 
obfeures, or blcmitties, a thculand good 
qualities. H e w ho hath gold hath fear, who 
hath none, hath forrow. An Arcadian 
who is laden with gold, and eats but v * 
The hare catched the lion in a net of gold, 
OMlinacy is ti e uorft, the molt ircui..l)le 
of all fins. Lawyers gowns are lined with 
the wilfulnefs of their clients. Idlcnehis 
the ntothcr of vice, the llcp mother to all 
virtues. He who is einploy.^d is ten pted 
by one devil ; he w ho is idle, by an hun- 
died. An idle man is a bolfter lor the de\il, 
iulenefs buries a man alive. He that makes 
a pood war hath a good peace. He who 
troubles not himfelf with other men.’ bu- 
finefs, gets peace andeafe thereby. Where 
peace is, there God is or dwells, dhe 
world without peace is the loKlier’s pay. 
Arms carry peace along with them. A lit- 
tle in peace and quiet is my heail’s uilh, 
He bears witf. others, and faith notl.ir^. 
who would live in peace. One father is 
fufficient to govern an hundred cliil- 
dren, and an hundred children aie not 
fulfeient to govern one father. Thcmaf- 
ter is the eye of the houfe. The firll fer- 
vice a bad child doth his father, is to make 
him a fool ; the next is, to make him mad. 
A rich country and a bad road. A good 
lawyer is a bad neighbour. He who pays 
well is matter or every body’s purlV. 
Another man’s bread cofts very dear. 
Have you bread and wine / fing and be 
merry. If there is but little bread, keep it 
in your hand; if but a little wine, drink 
often; if but a, little bed, go to bed 
early, and clap yourfelf down in tbe 
middle. *Tis good keeping his deaths 
who goes to fwim. A man’s own opi- 
nion is never in the wrong. He '''bo 
fpeaks little, needs but half fo much brain* 
as another man. He who knows ino»» 
commonly Ipeaks leaft. Few men take 
his advice who talks a great deal. He 
that is going to fpeak ill of another, 
let him confider himfelf well, and be 
will hold his peace. Eating little, ana 
Ipeaking little, can never do a man hurt. 
A civil anfwer to a rude Ipecch c0i« : 
not much, aad is worth 4 
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Speaking without thinking is fliooting 
without taking aim. He doth not lofe 
his labour who counts every word he 
/peaks. One mild word quenches more 
heat than a whole bucket ot water. Yes, 
good words to put ofF your rotten apples. 
Give every man good words, but keep 
your purfe-ftrings clofe. Fine words will 
not keep a cat from ftarving. He that hath 
no patience, hath nothing at all. No pa- 
tience, no true wifdom. Make one bar- 
gain with other men, but make four with 
yourfelf. There is no fool to a learned 
fool. The fir ft degree of folly is to 
think one's felf wife; the next to tell 
others fo ; the third to defpife all counfcl. 
Jf wife men play the fool, they do it with 
a vengeance. One fool in one houfe is 
enough in all confcience. He is not a 
thorough wife man who cannot play the 
fool on a juft occafion. A wife man doth 
that at the firft which a fool muft do at 
the laft. Mens' years and their faults are 
always more than they are willing to own. 
Mens' fins and their debts are more 
than they take them to be. Puniflrment 
though lame, overtakes the finner at 
the laft. f^e confiders ill, that confiders 
not on both fides. Think much and 
often, fpeak little, and write lefs. Con- 
fider well, Who you are, What you do. 
Whence you oame, and Whither you are 
to go. Keep your thoughts to yourfelf, 
let your mien be free and open. Drink 
wine with pears, and water after figs. 
W;icn the pear is ripe, it mull fall oi courfe. 
He that parts with what he ought,* lofes no- 
thing by the (hift. Forgive every man's 
faults except your own. To forgive in- 
juries is a noble and God-like revenge. 
'Tis a mark of great proficiency, to bear 
eafily the failings of other men. Fond 
love of a man's felf fhews that he doth not 
know himfelf. That which a man likes 
''^5^1 is half done. He who is ufed to do 
kindnefles, always finds them when he 
ftands in need. A wife lawyer never goes 
^0 law himfelf. A fluggard takes an hun- 
dred fteps becaufe he would not take one 
due time. When you are all agreed 
*^pon the time, quoth the curate, I will 
JJ'ake it rain. I will do what I can, and a 
kjde lefs, that 1 may hold out the better. 
Truft fome few, but beware of all men. 
He who knows but little prefently outs with 
He that doth not mind fmall things 
^ul never get a great deal. John Do- 
hjtle was the fon of Good-wife Spin-little. 
* 0 know how to be content with a little, is 
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not a morfcl for a fool's mouth. That 
be called little, which a man 
thinks to be enough. Of two cowards, he 
hath the better who firft finds the other 
out. The worft pig often gets the bell 
pear. The devil turns his back when he 
finds the door ftiut againft him. The 
wifer man yields to him who is more than 
his match. ^ He who thinks he can do moft, 
is mod miftaken. The wile difeourfes of 
a poor man go for nothing. Poor folks 
have neither any kindred nor any friends. 
Good preachers give their hearers fruit, 
not flowers. Woe to thofe preachers wlio 
liften not to themfelves. He who quakes 
for cold, either wants money to buy him 
deaths, or wit to put them on. Poverty 
is a good hated by all men. He that 
would have a thing done quicklv and 
well, muft do it himlelf. He who knows 
moft is the leaft prefuming or confi- 
dent. 'Tis more noble to make yourfelf 
great, than to be born fo. The beginning 
of an amour (or gallantry) is fear, the 
middle fin, and the end forrow or repent- 
ance. The beginning only of a thing is 
hard, and cofts dear. A fair promife catches 
the fool. He who is bound for another 
goes in at the wide end of the horn, and 
muft come out at the narrow if he can. 
Promiling is not with defign to give, but 
to pleafe fools. Give no great credit to a 
great promifer. Profperity is the worft 
enemy men ufually have. Proverbs bear 
age, and he who would do well may view 
himfelf in them as in a looking-glai's. A 
proverb is the child of experience, lie 
that makes no reckoning of a farthing, will 
not be worth an halfpenny. Avoid care- 
fully the firft ill or mifehief, for that will 
breedan hundredmore. Reafon governs the 
wife man, and a cudgel tlie fool. Suftering 
is the mother of fools, reafon of \yire men. 
If you would be as happy as any king, con- 
fider not the few that are b|fore, but the 
many that come behind you. Our religion- 
and our language we fuck in with our 
milk. Love, knavery, and neceility, make 
men good orators. There is no fence 
againft what comes from Heaven Good 
hulbandry is the firft ftep towards riches. 
A ftock once gotten, wealth grows up ot 
its own accord. Wealth hides many a 
great fault. Good ware was never dear, 
®or a mifs ever worth the money <h« 

The fool’s eftate is the firft fpent. 
is his that enjoys it. and the wor M u his 
who fcrambles for it. A father with very 
gieat wealth, and a fon With no 
3 U 4 
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all. Lit’tle wealth, and little care and 
trouble. The Roman conquers by fitting 
dill at home. Between robbing and re- 
dormg, men commonly get thirty in the 
hundred. He is learned enough who 
knows how to live well. The more a man 
knows, the Icfs credulous he is. There 
is no harm in dcfiring to be thought wife 
by others, but a great deal in a man’s 
thinking himfelf to be fo. Bare wages 
never made a fervant rich. Lofing much 
breeds bad blood. Health without any 
money is half ficknefs. When a man is 
tumbling down, every faint lends a hand. 
He that unfeafonably plays the wife man 
is a fool. He that pretends too much to 
vvifdom is counted a fool. A wife man 
never fets his heart upon what he cannot 
have A lewd batchelor makes a jealous 
hu/band. That crown well fpent which 
faves you ten. Love can do much, but 
fcorn or difdain can do more. If you 
would have a thing kept fecret, never 
tell it to any one ; and if you would not 
have a thing known of you, never do 
it. Whatever you are going to do or fay, 
think well firfl: what may be the confe- 
quence of it. They are always felling 
wit to others who have lead of it for them- 
felves. He that gains time gains a great 
point. Every ditch is full of after-wit. 
A little wit will ferve a fortunate man. 
The favour of the court is like fair weather 
in winter. Neither take for a fervant him 
who you murt entreat,, nor a kinfman, nor 
a friend, if you would have a good, one. 
A man never lofes by doing good offices 
to others. He that vs'ould be well ferved, 
mull know when to change his ftrvants. 
Ignorance and profperity make them bold 
and confident. He who employs. one fer- 
vant in any bufinelTcs, hath him all there 
who employs two, hath half a fervant; 
who three, Jiath never a one. Either 
a civil granl^or a civil denial. When 
you have any^finefs with a man give him 
title enough. The covetous man is the 
bailiff, not the mailer, of his own effate. 
Trouble not your head about the weather, 
or the government. Like with like looks 
well, and lalls long. All worldly joy is 
but a fhort-lived dream. That is a curf- 
rd pleafure that makes a man a fool. The 
fcldier is well paid for doing mifehief. A 
foldier, fire, and water, foon make room 
for thernfclves. A confideiirg, careful 
man is half a conjurer. A man would not 
be alone even in paradife. One nap finds 
out, or draws on another. Have good 
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luck, and you mSy lie in bed. He that 
will maintain every thing mull have his 
fword always ready drawn. That houfe 
is in an ill cafe where the diftalT commands 
the fword. One fword keeps another in 
the fcabbard. He that fpeaks ill of other 
men, burns his own tongue. He that it 
moll liberal where he Ihould be fo, is the 
bell hulband. He is gainer enough who 
gives over a vain hope. A mighty hope 
is a mighty cheat. Hope is a pleafant 
kind of deceit. A man cannot leave hij 
experience or wifdom to his heirs. Fools 
learn to live at their own coll, the wife at 
other men’s. He is mailer of the whole 
world who hath no value for it. He who 
faith Woman, faith Wo to man. One ene- 
my is too much for a man in a great pod, 
and an hundred friends are too few. Let 
us enjoy the prefent, we lhall have trouble 
enough hereafter. Men toil and take 
pains in order to live eafily at Jail. He 
that takes no care of himfelf, mull not ex- 
pedl it from others. Indufiry makes a 
gallant man, and breaks ill fortune. Stud/, 
like a ilaff of cotton, beats without noile. 
Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law' are a 
tempell and hail-llorm. If pride were a 
deadly difeafe, how many would be now 
in their graves ! He who cannot hold his 
peace will never lie at Cafe. A fool will 
be always talking, right or wrong. In 
filence there is many a good morfel. Pra/ 
hold your peace, or you will make me fall 
alleep.’ The table, a fecret thief, fends 
its mailer to the hofpital. Begin your 
w eb, and God will fupply you with thread. 
Too much fear is an enemy to good de- 
liberation. As foon as ever God hath a 
church built for him, the devil gets a 
tabernacle fet up for himfelf. Time is » 
file that wears, and makes no noife. No- 
thing is fo hard to bear well as profperity. 
Patience, time, and money, fet every thing 
to rights. The true art of making gola 
is to have a good ellate, and to Ipend but 
little of it. Abate two-thirds of all the 
reports you hear. A fair face, or a fine 
head, and very little brains in it. . He who 
lives wickedly lives always in fear. ^ 
beautiful face is a pleafing traitor, 
three know it, all the world will know it 
too. Many liave too much, but nobody 
hath enough. An honell man hath ha 
as much more brains as he needs, a knave 
hath not half enough. A wife man 
changes his mind when there is realoa 
for it. From hearing, comes wifdom? 
and from fpeaking, repentance. Old ag® 
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is an evil defired by dl men, and youth 
an advantage which no young man under- 
ftands- He that would have a good re- 
venge, let him leave it to God. Would 
you be revenged on your enemy ? live as 
you ought, and you have done it to pur- 
pole. He that will revenge every affront, 
either falls from a good port, or never gets 
up to it. Truth is an inhabitant of hea- 
ven. That which fee ms probable is the 
greatefl enemy to the truth. A thoufand 
probabilities cannot make one truth. ’Tis 
no great pains to fpeak the truth. That 
is mod true which we lead care to hear. 
Truth hath the plague in his houfe (/. e. is 
carefully avoided) . A wife man will not 
tell fuch a truth as every one will take for 
a lie. Long voyages occafion great lies. 
Tlie world makes men drunk as much as 
wine doth. Wine and youth are fire upon 
fire. Enrich your younger age with vir- 
tue’s lore. ’Tis virtue’s picture which 
we find in books. Virtue mud be our 
trade and dudy, not our chance. We 
fhall have a houfe without a fault in the 
next world. Tell me what life you lead, 
and I will tell you how you lhall die. 
He is in a low form who never thinks be- 
yond this fliort life. ^ Vices are learned 
without a teacher. Wicked men are dead 
whild they live. He is rich who defires 
nothing more. To recover a bad man is 
a double kindnefs or virtue. Who are 
you for ? I am for him whom I get mod 
by. He who eats but of one difh never 
wants a phylician. He hath lived to ill 
purpofe who cannot hope to live after his 
death. Live as they did of old ; fpeak as 
men do now. The jnob is a terrible men- 
der. Hell is very full of good meanings 
and intentions. He only is well kept whom 
God keeps. "Break the legs of an evil 
cudom. Tyrant cudom makes a flave of 
reafon. Experience is the father, and 
memory the mother of wifdom. He who 
docth every thing he has a mind to do, 
doth not what he Ihould do. He who' fays 
all that he lias a mind to fay, hears what 
he hath no mind to hear. That city , 
thrives bed where virtue is mod edeemed 
and rewarded. He cannot go wrong whom 
virtue guides. The fword kills many, but 
wine many more. ’Tis truth which makes 

the man angry. He who tells all the truth 
he knows, mud lie iii the dreets. Oil and 
truth will get uppermod at the lad. A 
probable dory is the bed weapon of ca- 
lumny. He counts very, unlkilfully who 
leaves God out of his reckoning. No- 


thing is of any great value but God. only. 
All is good that God fends us. He that 
hath children, all his morfels are not his 
own. Thought is a nimble footman. 
Many know every thing clfe, but nothing 
at all of thcmfelves. "Wc ought not to 
give the fine flour to the devil, and tJie 
bran to God. Six foot of e.nrtli make all 
men of one fize. He that i^ born of a 
hen mud I'crape for his living. AfHidions 
draw men up towards heaven. That 
which docs us good is never too late. 
Since my houfe mud be burnt, I will warm 
myfelf at it. Tell every body your bufi- 
nefs, and the devil will do it for you, A 
man was hanged for faying what was 
true. Do not all that you can do; fpend 
not all that you have; believe not all th.it 
you hear ; and tell not all that you know. 

A man fhould learn to fail witii all winds. 
He is the man indeed who can govcin 
himfelf as he ought. He that would Jive 
long, mud fometirncs change his courfe 
of life. When children are little they 
make their parents heads ach ; and when 
they are grown up, they make their hearts 
ach. To preach well, you mull lird prac- 
tife what you teach others. Ufc or prac- 
tice of a thing is the bed madcr. A 
man that hath learning is worth two wlio 
have it not. A fool knows his own bufi- 
nefs better than a wife man doth ano- 
ther’s. He who underdands moll is other 
mens’ mader. Have a care of— Had 

I known this before. Command 

your fervant, and do it yourfelf, and you 
will have lefs trouble. Y ou may know the 
mader by his man. He who ferves the 
public hath but a feurvy mader. He tint 
would have good offices done to him, mud 
do them to others. ’Tis the only true 
liberty to ferve our good God. The com- 
mon foldier’s blood makes the general a 
great man. An huge great houfe is an 
huge great trouble. Never aJvifc a man 
to go to the wars, nor to marry. Go to 
the war with as many as you can, and with 
as few to counfel. ’I’is belter keeping 
out of a quarrel, than to make it up aftcr- 
ward. Great birth is a very poor dilh on 
the table. Neither buy any thing of, nor 
fell to, your friend. Sicknefs or difeafes 
are vifits from God. Sicknefs is a per- 
fonal citation before our Judge. Beauty 
and folly do not often pa»t company. 
Beauty beats a call upon a drum. Teeih 
placed before the tongue give good ad- 
vice. A great many pair of fhocs are 
worn out before men do all they fay. A 

great 
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great many words will not fill a purfe. 
Make a flow anfwer to an hafty quellion. 
Self-praife is the ground of hatred. Speak- 
ing evil of one another is the fifth element 
men are made up of. When a man fpeaks 
you fair, look to your purfe. Play not with 
a man till you hurt him, nor jefl till you 
ihame him. Eating more than you (hould 
at once, makes you eat lefs afterward. He 
makes his grief light who thinks it fo. He 
thinks but ill who doth not think twice of 
a thing. He who goes about a thing him- 
felf, hath a mind to have it done ; who 
fends another, cares not whether it be done 
or no. Tnere is no difciietion in love, nor 
counfel in anger. Wifties never can fill a 
facjc. The firft ftep a man makes towards 
Being good, is to know he is not fo already. 
He who is bad to his relations is worfl to 
Limfelf. ’Tis good to know our friends’ 

^ failings, but not to publifli them. A man 
may lee his own faults in thofe which others 
do. ’Tis the virtue of faints to be always 
going on from one kind and degree of vir- 
ture to another. A man may talk like a 
wife man, and yet a<5l like a fool. Every 
one thinks he h.ith more than his lhare of 
brains. The firfl chapter (or point) of 
fools is to think they are wife men. Dif- 
cretion, or a true judgment of things, is 
the parent of all virtue. Chaftity is the 
chief and moft charming beauty. Little 
confcience and great diligence make a 
rich man. Never count four except you 
have them in your bag. Open your door 
to a fair day, but make jourlelf ready 
for a foul one. A little too late is too late 
Hill. A good man is ever at home where- 
cver he chance to be. Building is a word 
thnt men pay dear for. If you would bi? 
healthful, clothe yourfelf warm, and eat 
fparingly. Rich men are flaves condemn^ 
ed to the mines. Many irrens* eftates 
come in at the door, and go out at the 
chimney. Wealth is more dear to men 
than their blood or life is. Foul dirty 
water makes the river great. That 
great faint intereft rules the world alone. 

’ Their power and their will are the mea- 
fures princes take of right and wrong. 
In governing others you mull do what you 
can do, not all you would do. A wife 
man will Hay for a convenient feafon, and 
will bend a little, rather than be torn up 
by the roots. Ever buy your wit at other 
mens’ charges. You mull let your phlegm 
fubdue your choler, if you would not fpoil 
your bufinefs. Take not phyfic when you 
are well, lell you die to be better. Do not 
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do evil to get good by it, which never yet 
happened to any. That pleafure’s much 
too dear which is bought with any pain. 
To live poor that a man may die rich, is to 
be the king of fools, or a fool in grain. 
Good wine makes a bad head,* and a long 
ftory. Be as eafy as you can in this world, 
provided you take good care to be happy 
in the next. Live well, and be chearful. 
A man knows no more to any purpofe than 
he pradlifes. He that doth moft at once, 
doth leaft. He is a wretch whole hopes 
are all below. Thank you, good pufs, 
ftarved my cat. No great good comes 
without looking aftci it. Gather the rofe, 
and leave the thorn behiild. He who 
would be rich in one year is hang- 
ed at fix moiiths end. He who hath 
a mouth will certainly eat. Go early to 
the market, and as late as ever you can to a 
battle. The barber learns to (have at the 
beards of fools. He who is lucky (or rich) 
paftes for a wife man too. He commands 
enough who is ruled by a wife man. He 
who reveals his fecret makes himfelf a 
flave. Gaming Ihews what metal a man 
is made of. How can the cat help it if 
the maid be a fool ? Fools grow up apace 
without any watering. God fupplies him 
with more w^ho lays out his eftate well. 
The printing-prefs is the mother of errors. 
Let me fee your man dead, and I will tell 
you how rich he is. Men live one half of 
the year with art and deceit, and the other 
half with deceit and art. Do yourfelf a 
kindnefs. Sir. [The beggar’s phrafe for 
Give alms.] I was well, would oe better; 
took phyfic, and died. [On a monument.] 
All row galley-wife ; every man draws to- 
wards himfelf. He who hath money and 
capers is provided for Lent. A proud man 
hath vexation or fretting enough. He who 
buys by the penny keeps his own houfc 
and other, mens* too. Tell me what com- 
pany you keep, and I will tell you what 
you do. At a good pennyworth paufc a 
while. He who doth his own bufinefs doth 
not foul his fingers. ’Tis good feafting at 
^ther mens* houfes. A wife man makes a 
virtue of what he cannot help. Talk but^ 
little, and live as you ihould do« 

5 153« Old Spam fo Pronttrhs, 

I{e is a rich man who bath God for hl$ 
friend. He is the beft fcholar who hath 
learned to live well. A handful of mother-^ 
wit is worth a buihel of learning. When 
all men fky you are an a(s, ’trs time ta 
6 bray. 
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bray. Change of weather finds difeourfe God’s fake, alks for himfelf too. God 
for fools. A pound of care will not pay kteps him who takes what care he can of 
an ounce of debt. The lorrow men have himfelf. Nothing is valuable in this world, 
fpr otheis hangs upon one hair. A wife except as it tends to the next. Smoke, 
man changes his mind, a fool never will, raining into the houfe, and a talking wife. 
That day on which you marry you either make a man run out of doors. There ia 
jnar or make you. feif. God comes to no to-morrow for an afking friend. God 
fee, or look upon us, without a bell. You keep me from IHIl-water, from that which 
had better leave your enemy fomething is rough 1 will keep myfelf Take your 
when you die, than live to beg of your wife’s firft advice, not her fecond. Tell 
friend. That’s a wife delay which makes not what you know, judge not what you 
the road fafe. Cure your fore eyes only fee, and vou will live in quiet. Hear rea- 
with your elbow. Let us thank God, and fon, or flie will make herfelf be heard, 
be content with what we have. The foot Gifts enter every where without .a wimble, 
of the owner is the belt manure for his A great fortune with a wile is a bed full of 


land. He is my friend who grinds at 
my mill. Enjoy thxit little you have 
while the fool is hunting for more. Say- 
ing and doing do not dine together. 
Money cures all difeafes. A life ill-fpent 
makes a fad old age. ’Tis money that 
makes men lords. We talk, but God doth 
vhat he pleales. May you have good 
luck, my fon, and a little wit will ferve your 
turn. Gifts break through Hone walls. 
Go not to your dodor for every ail, nor to 
your lawyer for every quarrel, nor to your 
pitcher for every thif H. There is no bet- 
ter looking -gla Is than an old true friend. 
A wall between both belt preferves friend- 
Ihip. I’he fum of all is, to ferve Gdd 
well, and to do no ill tiling. The creditor 
always hath a better memory than^ the 
debtor. Setting down in writing is a 
lafting memory. Repentance always colls 
very dear. Good-breeding and money 
make our fons gentlemen. As you ufe 
your father, fo your children will ufe you. 
There is no evil, but fome good ufe may 
be made of it. No price is great enough 
for good counfel. Examine not the pedi- 
gree nor patrimony of a ^ood man. There 
IS no ill thing in Spain but that which 
can fpeak. Fraife the man whofe bread 
you eat. God keep me from him whom 
I truft, from him whom I truflf not 1 (hall 
keep myfelf. Keep out of an hafty man’s 
way for a while, out of a fullen man’s all 
the days of you r life. I f you love me, John, 
your aeeds will tell me fo. I defy all fet- 
ters, though thfey were made of gold. Few 
<iie of hunger, an hundred thoufand of 
furfeits. Govern yourfelf by reafon, though 
fome like it, others do not. If you would 
know the worth of a ducat, go and borrow 

one. No companion like money. A. good 
wife is die workmanfhip of a good huf- 
band. The fool fell in love with the lady a 
laced’ apron. The friar who afks for 


brambles. One pin for your purfe, and 
two for your mouth. There was never 
but one man who never did a fault. He 
who promifes runs into debt. He wiio 
holds his peace gatlieis Hones. Leave 
your fon a good reputatioji ami au employ- 
ment. Receive your money before yon 
give a receipt for it, and take a receipt 
before you pay it. God doth the cure, 
and the phyfician takes the money for 
it. Thinking is very far from knowing 
the truth. Fools make great fcalU, and 
wife men eat of them. June, July, Auguft, 
and Carthagena, arc the four bell poits of 
Spain. A gentle calf fucks her own mo- 
ther, and four cows more (between two 
own brothers, two witneflls, and a notary), 
'I'lie devil brings a modcll man to the 
court. He who will have a mule without 
any fault, mull keep none. I’iic wolvei 
cat the poor afs that hath many owners. 
Vifit your aunt, but not every day in the 
year. In an hundred years time princes 
are peafants, and in an hundred and ten 
peafants grow princes. The poor cat is 
whipped becaufc our dame will not fpin. 
Leave your jell whilll you arc moll picafed 
with it. Whither goelt thou, grief? Where 
I am ufed to go. Leave a dog and a 
great talker in the middle of the flrcct. 
Never trull a man whom you have injured. 
TJie laws go on the king’s errands. Pa- 
rents love indeed, others only talk of it. 
Three helping one another will do as 
much as fix men fingle. She fpins well 
who breeds her children well. You can- 
not do better for your daughter than to 
breed her virtuoufly, nor for your fon 
than to fit him for an employment. Lock 
your door, that fo you may keep your 
neighbour honeft. Civil obliging lan- 
uage colls but little, and doth a great deal 
ofeood. One Take it” is better than 
two Thou (halt have it.” Pray^-rs and 
provender 
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provender never hindered any man’s jour- 
ney. There is a fig at Rome for him who 
gives another advice before he afhs it. He 
who is not more, or better than another, 
deferves not more than another. He who 
hath no wifdom hath no worth. *Tis bet- 
ter to be a wife than a rich man. Becaufe 
I would live quietly in the world, 1 hear, 
and fee, and fay nothing. Meddle not be- 
tween two brothers. The dead and the 
abfent have no friends left them. Who is 
the true gentleman, or nobleman ? He 
whofe actions make him fo. Do well to 
whom you will ; do any man harm, and 
look to yourfelf. Good ' courage breaks ill 
luck to pieces. Great poverty is no fault 
or bafenefs, but fome inconvenience. The 
hard-hearted man gives more than he who 
h^s nothing at all. Let us not fall out, to 
give the devil a dinner. Truths too fine 
^un are fubtle fooleries. Jf you would 
always have money, keep it when you have 
it. £ fufpedl that ill in others which I 
know by myfcif. Sly knavery is too 
hard for honeil wifdom. He who refolves 
to amend hath God on his fide. Hell 
is crowded up with ungrateful wretches. 
Think of yourfelf, and let me alone. He 
can never enjoy himfelf one day who fears 
he may die at night. He who hath done 
ill once, will do it again. No evil hap- 
pens to us but what may do us good. If 
I have broke my leg, who knows but ’tis 
beft for me. The more honour we have, 
the more we third after it. Jf you would 
be pope, you mud think of nothing elfe. 
Make the night night, and the day day, 
and you w^l be merry and wife. He 
who eats mod eats lead. If you would 
live in health be old betimes. I will go 
warm, and let fools laugh on. Chufe your 
wife on a Saturday, not on a Sunday. 
Drinking water neither makes a man fick 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow. No 
pottage is good without bacon, no fermon 
-■without St, Augudin. Have many ac- 
quaintance, and but a few friends. A 
wondrous fair woman is not all her huf- 
band’s own. He who marries a widow, 
will have a dead man’s head often thrown in 
his di(h. Away goes the devil when he finds 
the door (hut againd him. *Tis great 
courage tofuffer, and great wifdom to hear 
patiently. Doing what I ought fecures 
me againd all cenfures. I wept when I 
was corn, and every day' ihews why. 
Experience and wifdom are the two bed 
fortune-tellers. The bed foldier comes 


from the plough. Wine wears no breeches. 
The hole in the wall invites the thief. 4 
wife man doth not hang his wifdOm on a 
peg. A man*s love and his belief are feen 
by what he does. A covetous x^n makes a 
half-penny of a farthing, and a liberal man 
makes fix-pence of it. In December keep 
yourfelf warm and deep. He who will re- 
vengeevery affront, means not 'to live long. 
Keep your money, niggard, live miferably 
that your heir may fquander it away. In 
war, hunting, and love, you have a thou^ 
fand forrows for every joy or pleafure. Ho- 
nour and profit will not keep both in one 
fack. The anger of brothers is the anger 
of devils. A mule and a woman do bed 
by fair means. A very great beauty is 
either a fool or proud. Loobupon a pi(^ure 
and a battle at a good didance. A great deal 
is ill wafted, and a little would do as well. 
An eftate well got is fpent, and that which 
is ill got deftroys its mader too. That 
which is bought cheap is the deared. ’Tis 
more trouble to do ill than to do well. 
Thehufband mud not fee, and the wife mud 
be blind. While the tall maid is doop- 
ing the little one hath fwept the houre. 
Neither fo fair as to kill, nor fa ugly 
as to fright a ma». May no greater 
ill befal you than to have many chil- 
dren, and but a little bread for them. Let 
nothing affright you but fin. I am no 
river, but can go back when there is rea- 
fon for it. Do not make me kifs, and 
you will not make me fin. Vain-glory 
IS a flower which never comes to fruit. 
The abfent are always in the fault. A 
gteat good was never got with a little 
pains. ^ Sloth is the key to let in beggary. 
I left him I knew, for him who was highly 
praifed, and 1 found reafon to repent it. 
Do not fay I will never drink of this 
water, however dirty it is. He who trifles 
away hb time, perceives not death which 
ftands upon his (houlders. He who fpits 
againd heai^en, it falls upon his face. Ho 
who dumbles, and falls not, mends his 
pace. He who is fick of folly recovers 
late or never. He who hath a mouth of 
his own fliould not bid another ihari blow. 
He who hath no ill fortune is tired out 
with good. He wh# <}epends wholly upon 
another’s providing for him, hath but an 
ill brcakmd, and a worfe fupper. A 
chearful look, and forgivcnefii,' S the bed 
revejfjge of an affront. ' The requed of a 
grandee is a kind of force upon ^ man. I 
aai always for the drongeft fide. If folly 

were 
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ivere pain, we ihould have great crying 
out in every houfe. Serve a great man, 
and you will know what forrow is. Make 
no abfolute promifes, for nobody will help 
you to perform them. Every man is a 
fool in another man’s opinion. Wifdom 
comes after a long courfe of years. Good 
fortune comes to him who takes care to 
get her. They have a fig at Rome for 
him who refufes any thing that is given 
him. One love drives out another. Kings 
go as far as they are able, not fo far as 
they defire to go. So play fools — I mull 
love you, and you love fomebody elfe. He 
who thinks what he. is to do, mu ft think 
what he fhould fay too. A mifehief may 
happen which will do me (or make me) 
good. Threatened men eat bread ftill, /. r. 
live on. Get but a good name and you 
may lie in bed. Truth is the child of 
God. He who hath an ill caufc, let him 
fell it cheap. A wife man never fays, I 
did not think of that. Refpeft a good 
man that he may rerpe<5l you, and be 
civil to an ill man that he may not affront 
you. A wife man only knows when to 
change his mind. The wife’s counfel is 
not worth much, but he who takes it not is 
a fool. When two fiyen^s have a com- 
mon purfe, one fings and ^he other weeps. 
I loft my reputation by 'fpeaking ill of 
others, and being worfe fpoken of. He 
who loves you will make you weep, and 
he who hates you may make you laugh. 
Good deeds live and flourifti when all 
other things are at an end. At the end of 
life La Gloria is fung. By yielding you 
make all your friends ; but if you will tell 
all the truth you know, you will have your 
head broke. Since you know every thing, 
and I know nothing, pray tell me what X 
dreamed this morning. Your looking- 
glafs will tell you what none of your friends 
^ill. The clown was angry, and he paid 
dear for it. If you are vexed or angry 
you will have two troubles inftegd of one, 
^I'he laft year was ever better than the pre- 
fent. That wound that was never given 
is bell cured of any other. AfHiflions teach 
much, but they are a hard cruel mailer. 
Improve rather by other men’s errors, than, 
find fault with them. Since you can bear 
your own, bear with other mens’ fail- 
ings too. Men lay out all their undcr- 
fianding in lludying to know one anotlw, 
and fo no man knows himfelf. The 
plaufe of the mob or multitude is but a 
poor comfort. Truths and rofes have 
thorns about them* He loves you better 


who ftrives to make you good, than he 
who ftrives to pleafe you. You know no^ 
what may happen, is the hope of fools. 
Sleep makes every man as great and rich 
as the greatell. Follow, but do not run 
after good fortune. Anger is the wcak- 
nels of the underllanding, Great pofts 
and offices are like ivy on the wall, which 
makes it look fine, but ruins it. Make no 
great hafte to be angry ; for if there oc- 
calion, you will have time enough for it. 
Riches, which all applaud, the owner feels 
the weight or care of. A competency 
leaves you wholly at your difpofal. Rkhes 
make men worfe in their latter days. He 
is the only rich man who underftands the 
ufe of wealth. He is a great fool who 
fquanders rather than doth good with his 
eftate. To heap frefti kindneffes upon un- 
grateful men, is the wifeft, but withal the 
iiioft cruel revenge. The fool’s plcafurci 
coft him very dear. Contempt of a maa 
is the ftiarpeft reproof. Wit without dif- 
cretion is a fword in the hand of a fool. 
Other virtues without prudence arc a blind 
beauty. Neither enquire after, nor hear 
of, nor take notice of the faults of others 
when you fee them. Years pafs not over 
mens’ heads for nothing. An halter will 
fooncr come without taking any care .about 
it than a canonry. If all aftes wore 
packladdles, what a, good trade would the 
packfadlers have. The ufual forms of 
civility oblige no man. There is no more 
faitliful nor pleafant friend than a good 
book. He who loves to employ hinifclf 
well can never want fomething to do. A 
thoufand things are well forgot for peace 
and quietnds fake, A wife man avoids 
all occafions oj being angry. A wife nun 
aims at nothing which is out of his reach. 
Neither great poverty nor great riches 
will hear reafon. A good man hath ever 
good luck. No pleafure,is a better penny^ 
worth than that which virtue yields. No 
old age is agreeable but that of a wife 
man. A man’s wifdom is no wheie more 
feen than in his marrying himfelf. Folly 
and anger are but two names for the fam^ 
thing. Fortune knocks once at lead at 
every one’s door. The father’s virtue is 
the bell inheritance a child can have. No 
fcnfual pleafure ever lafted fo much as for 
a whole hour. Riches and virtue do not 
often keep one another company. Ruling 
one’s anger well, is ndt fo good as pre- 
venting it. The mod ufeful learning m 
the world is that which teaches us how to 
die well. The bell men come worfe out of 

company 
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company than they w^nt into it. The 
jnoft mixed or allayed joy is that men take 
in their children. Find money and mar- 
riage to rid yourfelf of an ill daughter. 
There is no better advice than to look al- 
ways at the ilTue of things. Compare 
your griefs with other mens*, and they 
will feem lefs. Owe money to be paid at 
Ealler, and Lent will feem fhort to you. 
He who only returns home, doth not run 
away. He can do nothing well who is at 
enmity with his God. Many avoid others 
becaufe they fee not and know not them- 
felves. God is always opening his hand 
to us. Let us be friends, and put out the 
devil’s eye. ’Tis true there are many 
very good wives, but they are under 
ground. Talking very much, and lying, 
are coufin-germans. With all your learn- 
ing be fure to know yourfelf. One error 
breeds twenty more. 1 will never jeft with 
my eye nor with my religion. Do what 
you have to do juft now, and leave it not 
for to-morrow. Ill tongues (hould have 
a pair of fciftbrs. Huge long hair, and 
very little brains. Speak little, hear much, 
:^nd you will feldom be mOch out. Give 
xne a virtuous woman, and I will make 
her a fine woman. He who trufts nobody 
is never deceived. Drink water like an 
ox, wine like a king of Spain. I am not 
forry that my fon lofes liis money, but 
that he will have his revenge, and play 
on ftill. IVIy mother bid me be confident, 
but lay no wagers. A good fire is one 
half of a man’s life. Covetoufnefs breaks 
the fack ; t. e. loles a great deal. That 
jneat reliihes beft which cofts a man no- 
thing. The afs bears his load, but not an 
over-load. Ke wi.o eats his cock alone, 
inuft catch his horfe fo too. He who 
makes more of you than he uied to do, 
either would cheat you or needs you. 
He that would avoid the fin, muft avoid 
the occafion of it. Keep yourfelf from 
the anger of a great man, from a tumult 
of the mob, from fools in a narrow way, 
from a man that is marked, from a widow 
that hath been thrice married, from wind 
that comes in at a hole, and from a re- 
conciled enemy. One ounce of mirth is 
worth more than ten thoufand weight of 
melancholy. A contented mind is a great 
gift of God. He that would cheat the 
devil muft rife early in the morning. 
Every fool is in love with his own bauble. 
Every ill man will have an ill time. Keep 
your fword« between you and the ftrcngth 
of a clown. Be ye lail to go over a deep 
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river. He who hath a handfome wife, cr 
a cafile on the frontier, or a vireyard 
near the highway, never wants a quarrel. 
Never deceive your phyfician, your con- 
feflbr, nor your lawyer. Make a bridge 
of filver for a flying enemy. Never t»-u(l 
him whom you have wronged. Seek for 
good, and be ready for evil. What you 
can do alone by yourfelf, expefl: not from 
another. Idlenefs in youth makes way 
for a painful and mifer.ible old age. He 
who pretends to be every body’s particu- 
lar friend is nobody’s. Coniidcr well be- 
fore you tie that knot you never can undo. 
Neither praife nor difpraife any before you 
know them. A prodigal fon fuccecds a 
covetous father. He is fool enough iiim- 
felf who will bray agamft another afs. 
Though old and wife, yet ftill advife. 
Happy is he that mends of himfelf, with- 
out the help of others. A wife man 
knows his own ignorance, a fool thinks he 
knows every thing. What you cat your- 
felf never gains you a friend. Great 
houfe-keeping makes but a poor will. 
Fair words and foul deeds deceive wife 
men as well as fools. Eating too well at 
firft makes men cat ill afterwards. Let 
him fpeak who received, let tha giver 
hold his peace. An houfe built by a man’s 
father, and a vineyard planted by his 
grandfather, A dapple-grey horfe will 
die fooner than tire. No woman is ugly 
when (he is drefl'ed. The beft remedy 
againft an evil man is to keep at a good 
diftance from him. A man’s folly is Teen 
by his finging, his playing, and riding full 
fpeed. Buying a thing too dear is no 
bounty. Buy at a fair, and fell at home. 
Keep aloof fiom all quarrels, be neither a 
witnefs nor party. God doth us more and 
more good every hour of our lives. An 
ill blow, or an ill word, is all you will get 
from a fool. He who lies long in bed his 
eftate pays for it. Confidcr well of a bu- 
finefs, and difpatch it quicklv. He who 
hath children hath neither Idndred nor 
friends. May I have a difpute with a 
wife man, if with any. He who hath loft 
lhamc is loft to all virtue* Being in love 
brings no reputation to any man, out vex- 
ation to all. Giving to the poor lefiens 
no man’s ftore. He who is idle is always 
wanting fomewhat. Evil comes to us by 
ells, and goes awajT by inches. He whofe 
houfe is ^iled witn glafs muft not throw 
ftones at his neighbours. The man is fire, 
the woman tOw, and the devil comes to 
blow the coals. H« who doth not look 
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forward, finds himfelf behind other men. for a by-path, thinks to fave groand. and 
The love of God prevails for ever, all he lofes ft. He who ferves the Tublic 
other things come « "otW- He who oblige, nobody. He who keep, his firft 
is to give an account of himfelf and others, innocency efcapes a thoufand'^fins. He 
ninft know both himfelf apd them. A who abandons his poor kindred. God fi>r- 
man’s love and his faith appear by h.s fakes him. He wfo is not handfome at 
woifcs or deeds. In all contention put twenty, nor ftrong at thirty, nor rich at 
a bridle upon your tongue. In a great froft forty, nor wife at fifty, will never be hand- 
a nail is worth a horfe I went a fool to fome, ftrong, rich, nor wife. He who re- 
the court, and came back an afs. Keep folves on the fudden, repents at Icifure He 
money when you are young, that you may who rifes late lofes his prayers, and ‘pro- 
have It when you are old. Speak but lit- vides not well for his houfe. He who 
tie, and to the purpofe, and you will pafs peeps through a hole may fee what will 
for fomebody. If you do evil, expeft to vex him. He who amend.s his faults puts 
fulfer evil. Sell cheap, and you will fell himfelf under God’s protcaion. He who 
as much as four others. ,An ill child is loves well fees things at a dillance. He 
better fick than well. He who rifes early who hath fervants hath en-mies which he 
in the morning hath fomewhat in his head, cannot well be without. He who pays his 
The gallows wMl have its own at lad. A debts begins to make a ftock. He who 
lye hath no legs. Women, wind, and for- gives all^ before he dies will need a great 
tune, are ever changing. Fools and wil- deal of patience. He who faid nothing 
ful men make the lawyers great. Never had the better of it, and had what he de- 


fign a writing till you have read it, nor 
drink water till you have feen it. Nei- 
ther is any barber dumb, nor any fongfler 
very wife. Neither give to all, nor con- 
tend with fools. Do no ill, and fear no 
harm. He doth fome thing who fets his 
houfe on lire ; he fcares away the rats, and 
warms himfelf. I fell nothing on trull: till 
to-morrow, f Written over the Ihop doors.] 
The common people pardon no fault in 
any man. The fidlcr of the fame town 
never plays well at their fsaft. Either 
rich, or hanged in the attempt. The feaft 
is over, but here is the fool Hill. To di- 


lired. He who lleeps much gets hut little 
learning. He who fins like a fool, like a 
fool goes to hell. If you would have your 
bufmefs well done, do it yourfclf. ’’Fis 
the wife man only who is content with 
what he hath. Delay is odious, but ic 
mikes things more furc. He is always » 
fafe who knows himfelf well. A good 
wife by obeying commands in her turn. 
Not to have a mind to do well, and to put 
it off at the prefent, are much the fame* 
Italy to be born in, France to live in, and 
Spain to die in. He lofes the good of his 
alffiftions who is not the better for them. 


vide as brothers ufe to do : that which is 
mine is all my own, that which is yours I 
go halves in. There will be no money got 
by lofing your time. He will foon be a 
lort man himfelf who keeps fuch men com- 
pany. By courtefies done to the meaneff 
men, you get much more than you can 
Trouble not yourfelf about news, 
it will foon grow ftale and you will have 
It. That which is well faid, is faid foon 
enough. When the devil goes to his 
prayers he means to cheat you. When 
you meet with a fool, pretend bufinefs to 
get rid of him. Sell him for an afs at a 
”ir, who talks much and knows little. 
He who buys and fells doth not feel what 
be fpends. He who ploughs his land, and 
breeds cattle, fpins gold. He who will 
J’enturc nothing mull xmver get on horfe- 
back. He who goes far from home for a 
’^tfe, either means to cheat, or will be 
fbeated. He who fows his land, trufts 
God, He who leaves the great road 


’Tis the moft dangerous vice which look* 
like virtue, ’d'is great wifdom to forgcC 
all the injuries we may receive. Profpe- 
rity is the thing in the world we ought to 
trull the leaft. Experience without learn- 
ing does more good than learning without 
experience. Virtue is the bell patrimony 
for children to inherit, ’Tis much more 
painful to live ill than to live well. An 
hearty good-will never wants time to Ihcw 
itfelf. To have done well obliges us to 
do fo Hill. He hath a great opinion of 
himfelf who makes no comparifon with 
others. He only is rich enough who hath 
all that he defircs. The bell way of in- 
ftrudlion is to pra^life that which we teach 
others. 'Tis but a little narrow foul which 
earthly things can plcafe. The rcafon 
why parents love the younger children 
bell, IS bccaufc they have fo little hopes 
that the elder will do well. The deareft 
child of all is that which is dead. He 
who is about to marry Ihould confider 

how 
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how It is with his neighbours. There is a 
much iiiorter cut from virtue to vice, than 
from vice to virtue. He is the happy man, 
not whom other men think, but who thinks 
himfelf to be fo. Of finful pleafures re- 
pentance only remains. He who hath 
much wants frill more, and then more. 
The lefr a man frecps the mpre he lives. 
He can never fpeak well who knows not 
when to hold his peace. The truefr con- 
tent is that which no man can deprive you 
of. The remembrance of wife and good 
men infrnnfrs as well as their prefence. 
*Tis wifdom, in a doubtful cafe, rather 
to take another man’s judgment than 
our own. Wealth betrays the befr re- 
folved mind into one vice or other. Wc 
are ufually the befr men when we are 
worfr in health. Learning is wealth to the 
poor, an honour to the rich, and a fupport 
and comfort to old age. Learning pro- 
cures refpe<fr to good fortune, and helps 
out the bad. The mafter makes the houfe 
to be refpeded, not the houfe the mafrer. 
The friort and fure way to reputation, is 
to take care to be in truth what we would 
have others think us to be. A good re- 
putation is a fecoiid, or half an efrate. 
He is the better man who comes nearefr 
to the befr. A wrong judgment of things 
is the moft mifehievous thing in the world. 
The negleft or contempt of riches makes 
a man more truly great than the pofleflion 
of them. Tliat only is true honour which 
he gives who deferves it himfelf. Beauty 
andchaftity have always a mortal quarrel 
between them. Look always upon life, 
and life it as a thing that is lent you. 
Civil offers are for all men, and good 
offices for our friends. Nothing in the 
world is ftronger than a man but his own 
aflions. When a man comes into trou- 
les, money is one of his befr friends. 
He only is the great learned man who 
knows enough to make him live well. 
An empty purfe and a new houfe fini/hed 
foake a man wife, but ’tis fomewhat too 
late. 

{ 1 54. Uie IFay to IVealth^ as clearly Jhewn 
in the Preface of an old P tnnfylvanian 
yilmanack^ entitle dy “ Poor Richard im^ 
proved.* Written hy Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin. 

^ . Courteous Reader, ' ^ 

' 1 have heard, that nothing gives gn aii- 
thpr fo great plcafure, as to find his works 
i;efpcftfully quoted by others. Judge, 
Ihen^ how much I muft have been gra- 


tified by an incident I am going to relate to 
you. I fropped my horfe lately, where a 
great number of people were colle<fred at 
an auction of merchants’ goods. The hour 
of the fale not being come, they were con- 
verfing on the badnefs of the times; and 
one of the company called to a plain, 
clean old man, with white locks, ‘ Pray, 
father Abraham, what think you of the 
times ? Will not thofe hc.avy taxes quite 
ruin the country ? how fliall we be ever 
able to pay then) ? What would you advife 

us to Father Abraham ftood up, and 

replied, ‘ If you would have my advice, I 
will give it you in ftiort ; “ for a word to 
the wife is enough,” as poor Richard fays.’ 
They joined in defiring him to fpeak his 
mind, and gathering round him, he pro- 
ceeded as follows * : 

‘ Friends,* fays he, ‘ the taxes are, indeed, 
very heavy ; and, if thofe laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to 
pay, we might more eafily difeharge them : 
but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to fome of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idlenefs, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly ; and from thefe taxes 
tlie commiflioners cannot eafe or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement. However, 
let us hearken to good advice, and fome- 
thing may be done, for us ; “ God helps 
them that lielp thenifclves,” as Poor Rich- 
ard fays, 

1 . ‘ It would be thought a hard govern- 
ment that fhould tax its people one-tenth 
part of their time to be employed in its 
fervice : but idlenefs taxes many of us much 
more ; floth, by bringing on difeafes, ab- 
foiutely fliortens life. “ Sloth, like rufr, 
confumes fafrer than labour wears, while 
the ufed key is always bright,*’ as Poor 
Richard fays.— “ But dofr thou love life, 
then do not fquander time, for that is the 
ftufflife is made of,*’ as Poor Richard fays. 
—How much more than is neceflary do wc 

* Dr. Franklin, wilhing to colle<£t into one 
piece all the fayings upon the following fubjc<ns» 
which he had dropped in the courfe of publilh'ng 
the Almanacks called Poor Richard, introduces 
father Abraham for this purpofe. Hence it is> 
that Poor Richard is fo often quoted, and that, in 
the prefent title, he is faid to be improved.— Noc- 
withftanding the l^rokc of humour in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of tl^ttddrefs, Poor Richard (3ai'n- 
ders) and father AlMRiam have proved, in Ame- 
rica, that they are no common preachers.— And 
(hall we, brother Englifhmen, refufe good feiu« 
and faving knowledge, bocaufe it coiqeS from the 
other Ade gf the water i , 
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fpend in flecpl forgetting that “ The fleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be flecping enough in the grave,” as 
Pgor Richie lays. 

“ If time b6 of all things the moft pre- 
cious, wafting time muft be,” as Poor Ri- 
chard fay^ “ thegreateftprodigality fince, 
as he elfewhere tells us, “ Loft time is ne- 
ver found again ; and what we call time 
enough always proves little enough.” Let 
us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpofe : fd by diligence fliall we do more 
with lefs perplexim “ Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but ihduftry all eafy; and 
he that rifeth late muft trot all day, and 
lhall fcarce overtake his bufincfs at night: 
while lazinefs travels fo flowly, that po- 
verty foon overtakes him. Drive thy bu- 
finefs, let not that drive thee 5 and early 
to bed, and early to rife, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wife,” as Poor Ri- 
chard fays. 

* So what fignifies wifhing and hoping 
for better times? We may make thefe 
times better, if we beftir ourfelves. In- 
duftry need not wifli, and he that lives up- 
on hope will die falling. There are no 

f iins without pains; then help hands, for 
have no lands,” or, if I have, they are 
fmartly taxed. “ He that hath a trade, 
hath an eftate; and he that hath a calling, 
hath an office of profit and honour,” as 
Poor Richard fays; but then the trade 
muft be worked at, and the calling well 
followed, or neither the eftate nor the office 


tens: remember, that “ The cat in gloves 
catches no mice,” as Poor Richard faVs. It 
IS true, there is much to be done, and, per- 
haps, you are weak-handed; butftick to it 
fteadily, and you will fee great eftedls ; for 
“ Conftant dropping Wears away ftones; 
and by diligence and patience the moufe 
ate in two the cable; and little ftrokes fell 
great oaks.” 

‘ Methinks I hrar fome of you fiy, 
“ Muft* a man afford himfclf no leifurc^* 
I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Pi- 
chard fays; “ Employ thy time well, if thou 
meaiieft to gain leifure; and, finccthou art 
not fure of a minute, throw not away an 
hour.” Leifure is time for doing Ibme- 
thing ufeful : this leifure the diligent man 
will obtain, but the lazy man never; for, 
“ A life of leifure and a life of lazinefs are 
two things.^ Many, without labour, would 
live by their wits only, but they break for 
want of llock;” whereas induftry gives 
comfort, and plenty, and rcfpcift. “ Fly 
pleafures, and they will follow you. Tiic 
diligent fpinner has a large fliilt; and now 
I have a Iheepand a cow, every body bids 
me good-mon*ow.” 

Ii. * But with our induftry we muft like- 
wife be Heady, fettled, and careful, and 
overfee our own aftairs with our own eyes, 
and not truft loo much to others; for, as 
Poor Richard fays, 

** I never faw an oft-removee^ tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removeil family, 

That throve fuvvell aethofethat fettled be.” 


will enable us to pay our ta’xes. — If we are 
induftrious we ftiall never ftarve; for, “ at 
the working man’s houfe hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter,” Nor will the bailiff 
or the conftable enter, for “ induftry pays 
debts, while defpair encreafeth them.” 
What though you have found no treafure, 
nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, 
“ Diligence is the mother or good luck, 
and God gives all things to induftry. Then 
plow deep, while fluggards fleep, and you 
ffiall have corn to felland to keep.” Work 
^hile it is called to day, for you know not 
how much voii may be hindered to-morrow. 
^ One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” as 
Poor Richard fays; artd farther, “Never 
leave that tiff to-morrow, which you can do 
to-dvay.’> — If you were a fervant, would 
you not be afliamed that a good mafter 
mould catch you idlepUhe you then your 
nwn mafter? be afliamed to catch yourfelf 
Jole, when there is fo much to be done for 
yourfelfr your family, your country, and 
>our king. Handle your tools without mit* 


‘ And again, “ Three removes is as bad 
as a fire;” and again, “ Keep thy (hop and 
thy fliop will keep thee and anaiu, “ If 
you would have your bufinefs done, go ; 
if not, fend.” And again, 

** He that by the plough woulJ thrive, 
Hirafclf imift eiitier hold or Uiivi.” 

‘ And again, “ The eye of the mafter will 
do more work than bofli his hands:” and 
again, “ Want of care does us more da- 
mage than w’ant of knowledge and again, 
“ Not to overfee workmen, is to leave thc*ni 
your purfe open.” Trufllng too 
others care is the ruin of many ; for, m 
the affairs of this world, men are faved, not 
bv feith, but bv the want of it:” but a 
man’s own care is profitable; for, “ If you 
would have a faithful fervant, and Quethat 
vou like, — ferve yourfelf. A little negled 
mav breed great nfttebief; for want of a 
nail the ftioe was loft; for want of n (hoe 
the horfe vras loftj for want of a borle 
3 X 
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the rider was.lofl^” being overtaken and 
flain by the enemy ; all for want of a little 
.care about a horfe-fhoe nail. 

II r. ‘So much for induftry, my friends, 
and attention to one’s own huhnefs; but to 
tiiefe wc mull add frugality, if we would 
make our iildufrry more certainly fucced- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
fave as he gets, “ keep his nofe all his life 
to the grindftone, and die not worth a groat 
at lafi:. A fat kitchen makes a lean will;” 
iind, 

** Many eftntes are fpent in the gurtinf^, 

Since ivonien for tea forfook fpinning and 
knitung, 

And men forpunch forfook hewing and fplit- 
ling.” 

** If you would be wealthy, think of faving, 
as well as of getting. 71ie Indiv S Iiave not 
made Spain rich, becaui'e her out-gocs are 
' greater than her in -comes.” 

‘ Away, tiien, with your expenfive fol- 
' lies, and you v^'ill not th.cn hnvr fo much 
caufe to comjdain of hard times, heavy 
taxes, and chargeable i'amilics; /or 

Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the u caltli final 1, and the want gre.at.” 

And farther, “ What maintains one vice; 
would bring up two children.” You may 
think, pei^baps, tliat a litlie tea, or a little 
punch now and the n, d'et a little nH)re colf- 
iy, cloaths a little finer, and a little enter- 
tainment now and then, can be no great 
niatterj'but remember, “ Many a little 
inakes a mickle.” Beware of little ex- 
pences; “ A fmall leak will fink a great 
111 ip,” as Poor Richard fays; and' again, 

‘‘ Who dainties love, fliall beggars prove;” 
and moreover^ Fools make fealls, and 
wife men eat them.” Here you are all 
got together to this fale of hnerieb apd 
nick-nacks. You call them goods ; but, 
if you do not take care they will prove 
evils to fome of you. You expe61: they 
will be fold cheap, and perhaps they may 
for Icfs than they coft; but if you have 
ho occafion for them, they rnufl be dear to 
ycu. Remember what Poof Richard fays,- 

Buy what thou haft no need of, and erev 
long thou ftialt fell thy nece/Taries.” And 
again, “ At a great pennyworth paufc a 
while he means, that perhaps the cheap- 
nefs is apparent only, and nof real; or the 
l^iargain, by ftraitening thee in thy bufinefs, 
friay do thee more harm than good. For 
another place he fays, “ Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths.” 
Again, “ It is foolifli to Liy out money in 


a pur-chafe of repentance;’^ and yet tKij 
folly is praeftifed every day at au<ftioi\s, for 
want of minding the Almanack, , Many a 
one, for the fake of finery oii the back, have 
gone with a hungry belly, and half ftarved 
their families ; “Silks and fattins, fc.irlet 
and velvets, put out the kitchen -fire,” as 
Poor Richard fays, ^'hefe are not the ne- 
xeflaries of life; they can fcarcely be called 
the conveniences: and yet only becaule 
they look pretty, how many want to have 
them ? — By thefe, and other extravagan- 
cies, the genteel are reduced to poverty, 
and forced to borrow of thofe. whom they 
formerly defpiled, but who, through in- 
diiftry and frugality, have maintained their 
ftanding; in which cafe it appears plainly, 
tliat “ A })loughman on his legs is higher 
th.in a gentleman on his knees,” as Poor 
Richard fays. Perhaps tliey have had a 
fiuall eftate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think “ It is day, and 
will never be night:” that a little to be 
fpent out of fo mvjch is not worth minding; 
but “ Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never piittiwr; in, footi comes to the 
bofom,” as Poor Richard fays ; and then, 
“ When the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water.” But this they might 
have known before, if they had taken his 
advice. “ If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow fome; for he 
tliat goes a borrowing, goes a forrowing,’’ 
as Poor Richard fays; and, indeed, fo docs 
he that lends to fuch y 'ople, when he goes 
to get it in again. Poor Dick farther ad- 
vifes, and fays, 

“ Fond pride of drefs is fare a very cuife, 

Ere f.aicy you confult, confult your purfe ” 

And again, “ Pride is as loud a beggar as 
Want, and a great deal more fancy.” When 
you have bought one fine thing, you mull 
buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a-piece ; but Poor Dick fays, “ It 
is cafier to fupjirefs the firft defire, than 
to fatlsfy all that follow it.” And it is as 
trtily folly for the poor to ape the rich, as 
for the frog to fwell, in order to equal the 
ox. 

VelT&ls large may venture more, 

Euc little bo.ats fhould keep near (hore.” 

It is however a folly foon punifhed ; for, 
as Poor Richard fays, “ Pride that dines 
on vanity, fups onEi(|^ntempt;— Pride break- 
•fafted with Plenty, dined with . Poverty, 
and flipped with Ipfamy.” And, after 
all, of what ufe is this pride of appearance, 
for which fo much is ri/ked, fo much is 

fulfered ? 
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fiiffered? It cannot promote health, nor 
eafe pain; it makes no increafe of merit 
in the perfon, it creates envy, it haftens 
misfortune. 

‘ But what madnefs it muff be to run in 
debt for thefe fuperfluities? We are offer- 
ed, by the terms of this fale, fix months 
credit; and that, perhaps, has induced 
foineof us to attend it, becanfe we cannot 
fpare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah! think what 
jou do when you run in debt; you give to 
another power over your liberty. Jf you 
cannot pay at the time, you will be afha.m- 
cd to fee your creditor; you will be in fear 
when you fpeak to him; you will make 
poor pitiful fneaking excul*es, and, by de- 
grees, come to lofe your veracity, and fink 
into bale, downright lying; for, “ The fe- 
cond vice is lying, the firfi: is running in 
debt,” as Poor Richard fays; and again, 
to the fame purpofe, “ Lying rides upon 
Debt’s back:” whereas a free-born Eng- 
lifliman ought not to be afliSued nor afraid 
to fee or /peak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all fpirit 
and virtue. It is hard for an empty bag 
to Hand upright.” — What would you think 
of that prince, or of that government, who 
ihould ifTue an ediifl forbidding you to drefs 
like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain 
of imprifonmenl or fervitude? Would you 
uot fay that you were free, have a right to 
drefs as you pleafe, and that fuch an edicft 
'vould be a breach of your privileges, and 
frch a government tyrannical? and yet 
you arc about to put yourfelf under that 
t>ranny, when you run in debt for fuch 
drefs? Your creditor has authority, at his 
pleafure, to deprive you of your liberty, 
by confining you in gaol for life, or by fel- 
ling you for afervant, if you fhould not be 
able to pay him. When you have got your 
bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of 
payment; but, as Poor Richard fays, “Cre- 
ditors have better memories than debtors; 
creditors are a fuperftitioiis fe6l:, great ob- 
fervers of fet days and times.” The day 
comes round before you are aware, and the 
demand is made before you are prepared 
^0 fatisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in 
the term, which at firft feemed fo 
will, as it leifens, appear extremely 

ort: Time will feem ^ have added 
fteels as well^ his llioulders. 

Phofe have a Ihort Lent, who owe mo- 
to be paid at Eafter.” At prefbnt, 
^maps, you rnay think yourfelves in 

living circumftanccs, and that you can 


bear a little extra Mga nee without injiuy; 
but 

For and want f.u’c wliilcvou rniy', 

No morning.fuii lafts a \\ hole d.iy.” 

‘ Gain may be temporary and uncer- 
tain; but ever, while you live, expcnce is 
coiiflant and certain; and “ It is cafier to 
build two chimnes s, than lo keep one in 
fuel,” as Poor R id Kirtl fa) ^ ■ bo, “Rather 
go to bed fiipjxalefs, than rife in debt. 

Get wlnt you uin, and w' at you ^ct (v>l<l, 

’ 1 isth.- ftoiicih.it will imn all your Ic-.id nito 
-old.” 

And when you have got the philofo- 
jiher’s Hone, lure you will no longer com- 
plain ol had times, or the didiculty of 
paying taxes. 

IV. ‘ Tics doiHrine, nw fi lend''', is rea- 
fon and wifdom: but, after all, do not tle- 
pend too much upon your own indnllrv, 
and frugality, and prudence, tkough e.\- 
cellent things; for they ina\ all he hlili^d 
without the blelling of Heav. ii; and there- 
fore, alk that bleliing Iniinbly, and be not 
uncharitable to thole that at iirdent Urm 
to want it, but comfort and help tliem. 
Remember, Job fu Here cl, and was after- 
wards ]'>rofpcrons. 

‘ And now to conclude, “ Experience 
keeps a dear fcl.ool, but fooE wi'I learn in 
no other,” as Poor Rich ud l.iys, and kaK o 
in that; for it i'. true, “ \\k' m .v gi^'c ad- 
vice, but weeannor give eotida* f.” I iow- 
ever, remember thic-, “ Th-o tint '.'.ill not 
be counlelled c.innoc be hJiv'cl;” and far- 
ther, tint “ 11 you will not Ir-ar Renfon, 
file will furcly rapyourknuckics,” as Poof 
Richard fays.’ 

Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue. The people heaid it, and n[)- 
proved the doctrine, and iinnndiuely 
praaifed the contnrv, juft as if it had 
been a common lermnn; for the aiadion 
opened, and they began to buy extrava- 
pjintly, — I found the good man had tho- 
roiicrhlv ftudied mv Almanacks, and di- 
aefted ' all I had ciropt on thfile topics 
during the courfe of twenty-five )cars. 
The frequent mention he made of me 
muft have tired any one elfc; but mv va- 
nity was wonderfully delighted with it, 
though I was confcioiis that not a 
part of the wifdom was rny ow/i, which he 
kcribed to toe; but ratlier the deanings 
that I had made of the feofe of all ages 
and nations. However, I relolved to be 
the better for the eciio of it; and though 
-Vo i 
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I had at firfl: determined to buy ftufF for a 
new coat, I wefit away, refolved to wear 
my old one a little longer. Reader, if 
thou wilt do the fame, thy profit will be 
?s great as mine*— I am, as ever, thine to 
ferve thee. Richard Saukders. 

§ 155 . tn Praife of T'^trtue* 

Virtue is of intrinfic value and good 
defert, and of indifpenfable obligation ; 
not the creature of will, but neceffary and 
immutable ; not local or temporary, but 
of equal extent and antiquity with the di- 
vine mind; not a mode of fenfation but 
cverlafting truth ; not dependent on power, 
but the guide of all power. Vjrtue is the 
foundation of honour and ertcem, and the 
fource of nil bea\ity, order, and happi- 
nefs, in nature. It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities 
of a reafonable being, to which they ought 
to be abfohitely fubfervient, and without 
Which the more eminent they are, the more 
hideous deformities and the greater ciirfes 
they become. The ufe of it is not con- 
fined, (o anyone ftage of our exifience, or 
to auv particular fmiation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and 
Circum fiances of our beings. Many of 
the endowments and talents we now »x)iTefs, 
and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
will ceafe entirely with the prefent fiafe ; 
but this Will be oUr orn:» lent and dignity 
in every future fiatc to which we may be 
removed. Beauty and wit will die, learn- 
ing will vanifli away, and all the arts of 
life be fooii forgdt; but virtue will remain 
for ever. This unites us fo the whole ra- 
tional creation, and fits us for coiiverfing 
with dny order of fuperior natures, and 
for a place in any part of God^s works. 
It procures us the approbation and love of 
all wife and good beings, and renders them 
our allies and friends.-^But what is of un- 
fpeakably greater confequence is, that it 
makes God our friend, aflimilates and 
unites our rtiinds to his, and engages his 
almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it no lefs 
than ourfelves. It has the fame authority 
in all worlds that it has in this. The further 
ant being is advanced in excellence and per- 
fection, the greater is hb attachment to it, 
and the mofb he is under its influence. To 
fay no more,’ tis the law of the whole imi- 
verfe; itfiands firft in the eftimationof the 
Deity ; its original is his nature ; and it is 
the ver)" objeift that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.— Of 
what cc/nfequence, therefore, is it that we 


praifiife it!— There is no argument or 
motive^ which is at all fitted to influence a 
reafonable mind, which does not call us to 
this. One virtuous difpofition of foul is 
preferable to the greateft natural acconi- 
plifhmcnts and abilities, and of more va- 
lue than all the treafures of the world. If 
you are wife, then, ftudy virtue, and con- 
temn every thing that can come in com- 
petition with it. Remember, that nothing 
elfe deferves one anxious thought or wifh. 
Remember, that this alone is honour, glory, 
wealth, and happinefs. Secure tliis, and 
you fecurc every thing; lofe this, and all 
IS lort. Prtcf, 

§ 156. Off Cruelty to inferior Animals, 

Man is that link of the chain of nniver- 
fal exiftence, by which fpiritual and cor- 
poreal beings are united: as the numbers 
and variety of the latter his inferiors arc 
almoft infinite, fo probably are thofe of the 
former his fnperiors ; and as we fee that 
the lives and4iappinefs of thofe below us 
are dependant on our wills, we may rei- 
fonably conclude, that our lives and hap- 
pinefs are equally dependant on the wills 
of thofe above us; accountable, like our- 
fclves, for the ufe of this power, to the Su- 
preme Creator and Governor of all things. 
Should this analogy be well founded, how 
criminal will our account appear, when laid 
before that juft and impartial Judge !' 'How 
will man, that fanguinary tyrant, be able 
to excufe liimfelf from the charge of thofe 
innumerable cruelties inflifted on his un- 
offending fubje<5ts committed to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed under his 
authority by their common Father? whofc 
mercy is over all his works, and who ex- 
perts that his authority fiiould be exercifed 
not only with tendernefs and mercy, but 
in conformity to the laws of jufiice aM 
gratitude. 

But to what horrid deviations from thefe 
benevolent intentions are we daily wit- 
neffes ! no fmall part of mankind derive 
their chief amufements from the deaths 
and fufferings of inferior animals ; a much 
greater, confider them only, as engines erf 
wood, or iron, ufeful in their feveral oc^* 
pations. The camwn drives his honc> 
and the carpenter his nail, by 
blows ; and fo long as thefe produce tw 
defired efFe< 5 t,ind they both go, they net* 
ther refleft or care whether eitner of tneni 
have any fenfe of feeling. The butcher 
knocks down the ftately ox, with no mor 
compaflion than the blackfmith 
a horfeflioe; and plunges his knife 
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the throat of the innocent Iamb, with as 
little rehi(ffance as the taylor fticks his 
needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are fome few, who, formed in 
a fofter mould, view with pity the fuffer- 
jn^s of thefe ciefencelefs creatures, there is 
fcarce one who entertains the leafi: idea, 
that juflice or gratitude can be due to their 
irerits, or their fcrvices. The focial and 
friendly dog is hanged without remoife, if, 
bv barking in detence of his maker’s per- 
fon and propei'ty, he happens unknowingly 
to difturb his reft: the generous horfe, 
who ha^ carried his ungrateful mafter for 
many years with cafe and fafety, worn out 
with age and infirmities, contradled in his 
ftrvice, is by him condemned to end his 
imfcrable days in a diift-cart, where the 
more he exerts his little remains of fpirit, 
the more he is whipped to fave his ftupid 
driver the trouble oi^ whipping fome other 
Icfs obedient to the lafti. Sometimes, hav- 
ing been taught the pra(!llic« of many un- 
natural and ufelefs leats in a riding-houfe, 
he is at laft turned out, and configncd to 
the dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 
whom he is every day coirecftcd for per- 
lorming thofe tricks, which he has learned 
under fo long and fevere a difeipline. 
The fluggifh bear, in con trad idlion to his 
nature, is taught to dance, for the diver- 
fion of a malignant mob, by placing red- 
hot irons under his feet: and the majeftic 
bull is tortured by every mode which ma- 
lice can invent, for no offence, but that 
he is gentle, and unwilling to aftaii his dia- 
bolical tormentors. Thefe, with ini'aime- 
pble other atfts of cruelty, injuftice, and 
ingratitude, are every day committed, r.ot 
with impunity, but wilhcut cenfure, 
and even without obferva^ion ; b\it we may 
be aflured, that they cannot finally pals 
away unnoticed and unretaliated,, 

{'he laws of felf-defence undoubtedly 
juftify us in deftroying thofe animals who 
would deftroy us, who injure cur proper- 
ties, or annoy our perfons; but not even 
'whenever their fituation incapacitates 
tneni from hurting us. I know of no riglit 
winch we have to ftioot a'bear on an inac- 
<^ellible ifland of ice, or an eagle on the 
fountain’s top; whofe lives cannot injure 
I uordeaths procure us any benefit. We 
Unable to life, and therefor^ ought 
wantonly fo t^ke it away from the 
f«^aneft inff^, without fuffipient reafon; 
. all receive it from the fame beneyo- 
/jot hand as ourfelves,,and hav^ therefore 
P h/al right to enjoy it, 

'^04 has bpep ple^led to create number'* 


lefs animals intended for our fuftenanci; 
and that they are fo intended, the agre - 
ablc flavour of their flelh to our palate , 
and the vvholefome nutriment which it ad- 
minifte!*s to our ftonpehs, are fuilicicnt 
proofs: thefe, as they are formed ior our 
life, propagated by our cultuie, aiul fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to 
deprive of life, bccaufe it is given and 
preferved to them on that condition; but 
this fliould alw^ays be j)erforincd with all 
the tendernefs ‘aiul compaihon which fo 
difagreeabJe an oflice will permit; and no 
circnmifances ought to be omitted, which 
can render their executions as quick and 
eafy as poflible. For thi>, Providence has 
wifely and benevolently provided, by form- 
ing tl:cm in fuch a manner, that their flclli 
becomes rancid and unpalati able by a 
painful and lingering death; and has thus 
competed us to be merciful without 1:0m- 
paflion, and cautious of their fiifierini', for 
the fake of ourfelves: but, if there are anv 
whofe taftes are fo vitiated, and whoie 
hearts are fo hardened, as to delight in 
fuch inhuman facrifices, and to | aiiake of 
them witliout remoife, tl.ey fliould be 
looked upon as dwmons in human fhapes, 
and expeFt a retaliation of thofe tortures 
whicli they have inf]i( 5 fed on the innoi cut, 
for the gratification of their own depraved 
and unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the paflions of anger and 
revenge in the human bre?ft, that it i' not 
wonderful that men fliould perflcute the.r 
real orinaaglnary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence; but that there f) ouldcxifl in 
nature a bating who can receive pleal ura 
from giving pain, would be totally incrc*-» 
dible, if we were not convinced, by iri''- 
lancholy experience, that there are not 
only many, but that this imaccountalde 
dirpofition is in fome manner inherent in 
the nature of man; for, as he cannot be 
taught bv example, nor led to it by temp- 
tation, or prompted to it by intticft, it 
nuift be derived from hjs native conftitu- 
tion; and is a rcmarlcablt? conlirmaiion of 
what revelation fo frequently inc ukatch— * 
that he brings into the world with him an 
original depravity, the effetfts of \\ fallen and 
degenerate ftgte;' in proof ofwlj^h weneed 

only obferve, that the nearer he approachc* 
to a flat? of nature, the more predominant 
this difpofition appears, and the more vio- 
lently it operates. We fee childiyn hyigh- 
jug at the miferies ivhich they inflict on 
every unfortunate animal which come, 
within their power; all favages are Inge- 
nious in contriving, and happy m C-Cculn 
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the mod exquifite tortures; and the 
conin'/on people of all countries are de- 
lighted with nothing fomuch as bull-bait- 
ings^ pri?ie-fightings, executions, and all 
fj)e(4acles of cruelty and horror. Though 
civilization may in fome degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extir- 
pate it; the moft poliflied are not afhamed 
to be pleafed with femes of little lefs bar- 
barity, and, to the difgrace of human na-, 
ture, to dignify them with the name of 
fports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied 
to their 'malevolence, and, with fhouts of 
applaufe and triumph, fee them plunge 
them into each other’s hearts: they view 
with delight the trembling deer and de- 
fencelefs hare, flying for hours in the ut- 
mofl agonies of terror and defpair, and 
at laft, finking under fatigue, devoured by 
tlieir mercilefs purfuers; they fee with joy 
the beautiful pheafajnt and harmlefs par- 
tridge drop from their flight, weltering in 
tiieir blood, or perhaps perifliing with 
wounds and hunger, under the cover of 
Ibme friendly thicket to which they have 
in vain retreated for faftty : they triumph 
over the nnfut'pcc'^ing flfli, whom they have 
decoyed by an iiifidious pretence o( feed- 
ing, and drag him frojfi bis native ele- 
ment by a hook fixed to and tearing out 
his entrails: and, to add to all this, they 
fpare jieither labour nor expcnce to pre- 
ierve and propagate thefe innocent ani- 
nials, for no other end but to multiply 
the objeeffs of their perfecutlon. 

Whal name would we bellow on a fii- 
perioi* being, whofb whole eiicjeavours were 
employed, and whole whole pleafure con- 
lifled, in teiTifying, eufnaring, tormenting, 
and deflroying mankind? whole fuperior 
faculties were exerted in fomenting ani- 
nmfities amongfl them, in contriving en- 
gines of dcllriiclion, and inciting them to 
irc t.'icjn in n^aiining and murdering each 
other? whole power over -them was em- 
ployed in a fulling the rapacious, deceiving 
the fimple, and opprefling the innocent? 
M’ho, without provccation or advantage, 
liiGuld centinue from day to day, » void of 
all pity and remorfc, thus to torment man- 
knid for diverfion, and at the fame time 
tilde avDur with hisutmofl care to preferve 
their livhs, aiai to propagate their fpecies, 
xn order to increafethe number of vic^lims 
jtle voted to hii malevolence, and be de- 
Jigtited iix prv){X)rtion to the miferics he 
occafioned ? 1 1 ay, what name deteflable 
enough could we find for fuch a being? 
yc4, u we impaitially confider the cafe, 


and our intermediate fituation, we muft 
acknowledge, that, with regard to inferior 
animals, juft fuch a being is a fportfman. 

J^nyns, 

§. 157. On ihe Duties of School Boys ^ from 
the pious and judicious Rollin. 

Q^inftilian fays, that he has included 
almoll all the duty of Icholars in this one 
piece of advice which he gives them, to 
love thofe who teach them, as they love 
the fciences which they learn of them; 
and to look upon them as fathers, from 
whom they derive not the life of the body, 
but that inftruftion which is in a manner 
the life of the foul. Indeed this fent'ment 
of affection and* refpe6l, fuffices to make 
them apt to learn during the time of their 
{Indies, and full of gratitude all the reft of 
their lives. It feems to me to include a 
great part of what is to be expelled from 
them. 

Docility, which confifts in fubmitting to 
dire<flions, in readily receiving the inilruc- 
tions of their mailers, and reducing them 
to practice, is properly the virtue of feno- 
lars, as that of mailers is to teach well. 
The one can do nothing without the other; 
and as it is not fuflicient for a labouier to 
fow the feed, uniefs the earth, after having 
opened its bofom to receive it, in a man- 
ner hatches, warms, and moiftens it; fo 
likewife the whole fruit of inft;ru<ftion de- 
pends upon a good correlpondence between 
the mailers and the fcholars. 

Gratitude for thofe who have laboured 
in our education, is the charaifter of an 
honeft man, and mark of a good 
heart. Who is there among us, fays Ci- 
cero, that has been inftru£led with any 
care, that is not highly delighted with the 
light, or even the bare remembrance ot 
his preceptors, mailers, and the place 
where he v/as taught and brought up? 
Seneca exhorts young n:en to preferve al- 
ways a great rerpe(5l for their mailers, to 
whofe care ’ they are indebted tor the 
amendment of their faults, and for having 
imbibed fentiments of honour and probity* 
Their exadlnefs and feverity dilpkale 
fometimes at an age when we are not in a 
condition to judge of the obligations ''c 
owe to them; but when years have ripen- 
ed our underftanding and judgment, wc 
then difeern that what maj^e us diftiae 
them, I mean admonitions, reprimaiuls, 
and a fevere exa6^nefs in reftraining the 
paffions of an imprudent and inconfidcratc 
age, is exprefsly the very thing whicn 
lliould make us elleem and love them. 

Tilths 
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Thus we fee that Marcus Aurelius, one of 
the wifeft and nioft illuifrious emperoi-s 
that Rome ever had, thanked the aods for 
two things efpecially— for his having had . _ ^ 

excellent tutors himlcli, and that he had have found 
found the like for his children. 

Quint^dihan, after having noted the dif- ^ 
ferent chara6ders of the mind in children, 
draws, in a few words, the image of what 
he judged to be a perfedt fcholar; and 
certainly it is a very amiable one ; “ For 
niy part,” fays he, “ I like a child who is 
encouraged by commendation, is animated 
by a fenfe of glory, and weeps when he is 
outdone. A noble emulation will always 
keep liim in exercife, a reprimand will 
touch him to the quick, and honour will 
ferve inflead of a fpuf. We need not fear 
that fuch a fcholar will ever give himfelf 
up to fullennefs.” Mihi ille detur puer, 
quern laus excitet, quern gloria juvet, qui 
virtus fleat. Hie erit alendus ambitu : 
hunc mordebit objurgatio : hunc honor ex- 
citabit: in hoc defidiahi nuiiquam vere- 
bor. 

flow great a value foeverQuin£filian fets 
upon the talents of the mind, he efkems 
thofe of the heart far beyond them, and 
looks upon the others as of no value with- 
out them. In the fame chapter from 
whence I took the preceding words, he 


declares, he fbould never have a good 
opinion of a child, who placed his Itudy 
in occafioning laughter, by mimicking the 
behaviour, mien, and faults ot others; and 
he prefently gives an admirable reafon for 
it: “ A child,” fays he, “ cannot be truly 
ingenious, in my c^inion, unlefs he be 
good and virtuous; otherwile, I fliould ra- 
ther choofe to have him dull and heavy 
than of a bad difpofition,” Non dabit 
fpem bontE indolis, qui hoc imitandi ftudio 
petit, ut rideatur. Nam probus quoque 
nnprimis erit ille vere ingeniofus : alioqui 
non pejus duxerim tardi ede ingenii, quam 
mali. 

He difplays to us all thefe talents in the 
eldeft of his two children, whole character 
he draws, and whole death he laments in 
fo eloquent and pathetic a ftrain, in the 
beautiful preface to his fixth book. I fliall 
beg leave to infeit here a fmall extra6t of 
iij which will not be ufelefs to the boy;>f 
they will find it a model which fuits well 
'vith their age and condition. 

After having mentioned his younger fon, 
''^ho died at five years old, and deferibed 
^be graces and beauties of his countenance, 
*be prettinefs of his expreflions, the viva- 
of his' vinderftanding^ which began to 
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Ihine through the veil of cliildhood; “ I 
had ftill left lue, fa\ s mv foil C^iindilian, 
in whom 1 jilaced all iu\ pLaluie and all 
my hopes, and comfort enough I might 
have found in him : for, having now en- 
tered iiit > his tenth ye,.r, he did not pro- 
duce only blolloms like hi^yout'ger brotjier, 
but fruits aluMclv tonucci, and beyond the 
power ol dif.ppointu\ nt. — T have much 
experience; but 1 ne\cr taw in an\ child, 

I do not fay onlv fo many cxli llcnt dit'po- 
fitions for the foiencts, nor I'o iuikIi fade, 
as his iuafleis know, hut f' much probil), 
Iwectncls, good nature, gentl'mels, and in- 
clination to pleafe and obligi-, .is 1 dif- 
cerned in him. 

“ Bclidcs this, lie had all the atlvauljgcs 
of nature, a chanuing voice, a pltMling 
countenance, and a iinpiifing facility m 
pronouncing well the two ianguages, as if 
he had been equally boia fur botli of 
them. 

“ But all this was no more than hopes. 

I fet a greater value upon his aiimirable 
virtues, iiis equality of tempt r, liis rclolu- 
tion, the courage until w Inch he bore up 
againll fear and pain; lor, how wcie his 
phyficians aflonifhed at Ifis patience undtr 
a diftemper of eight months contimi.mce, 
when at the point of death he comloitcd 
me himfell, and bade me not to weep lor 
him ! and delirious as l.c lometiincs wa^ at 
his laft moments, his tongue ran oi nothing 
elfe but learning and ti e Icieiices: O vain 

and dtceltlul hopes!” &'C. 

Are there many bi'vs amorgfi: us, of 
whom we can truly lay fo much to their 
advantage, as Quin£tilian lavs here of his 
fon? What a fhamc would it be for them, 
if, born and bicrngjit up in a Chrill-an 
country, they had not even th.e viitues of 
Pa<^an children 1 f make no fcniple to re- 
peat them heic again — liocility, obedience, 
i-cOkm^ for their maflers, or rather a degree 
of‘affe(dion, and the fouroe of an eterna 
gratitude; zeal for lludy, and a vvonderlul 
thirft alhr the fciencc-s, joined to an ab- 
horrence of vice, and irregularity ; aii ad- 
mirable fund oi probity, g-odnels, guitle- 
nefs, civility, and liberality ; as alio pa- 
tieiice, courage, and greatnefs of foul in 
the courfe oi a long lickiieF. What then 
was wanting to all ihefe virtnes’-Ihat 
wl-ich alone conk) n-nderthenitruly worthy 

the name, and nuiit be n. a 
fcnl cl them, and conftitnte their whole 
value, the prJclous gilt of faith and piety; 
the laving knowledge of a Mediator; a 
fincere defire of plealing God, and refer, 
ring all our adions to him. ^ 

3X4 
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^ To nceujlom young PeopU to iju innocent and agreeahle 'Employment of ohfer^ing 'Nature 
it tvas judged proper to infert the followings m affording them an uffyl Model, ^4 
much valu^file 'Reformation^ 


MARKS EXPLAINEP. 

)3 fignifics - - buds fwelled, 

B « - - - - buds begjnning to open, 

f . • • . . . flowers beginning to open, 
jr Howers full bloviv 

1 ... - - - leaves beginning to open, 

]L, - • . , . . leaves quite oyt, 

r. p, - - - - . f.uit nearly ripe. 

R. P. - - - - fruit quite ripe. ' 

R . . - - emerging out of theground. 

P • . • - - flowers decayed. '* 


J. MONTH. 


January 

5. OSEMARY, ^15. H. Rofmarinus f. 

II. Honeyfuckle, 458. 'Lometx^i periclymenumsi* 

23. Archangel, redy 240.2. l^miwm purpurcumy F. 
HafeUnut tree, 439. Coiylus aeveUfinay if' 
Honeyfuckle, 450. lionicCTa perklymemmy L, 
Lauruftiniis, 1090. H. Viburnum //Vraj, F, 

Holly, 466. Ilex. aquifoUumy f. 

^ 0 . Snowdrops, 1144. H. Galanthus wwtfiKr, F. ^ 
Cbickwecd, 347.6. Alfinc mediay, F. 

Spurry, 351.7. Spergula arvenfs^ F. 

Paily, I §4. Beilis /(Teaa//, F. 


II. M.QNTH. 

Fcbruaiy 

4. WOODLARK, 69.2. Almda arhwea^fngu 
Elder tree, 461. SambucuS mgray i. 
la. ROOKS, 39.3. Corvus frupleguiy begin to pair, 

GEESE, 1 36. 1 . Anat^ anjety qegin to lew, 4 . 

* WAGTAIL WHITE, 75.1. MotaciUa Mdy appearK 

f The wagtail is faid by WUlug;bby tq remain with us all the year lA tbe feyered weather. It 
feems to jAc to fhift its quarter* at Ifaft/if itdoes not go oiit of England. Howeverx^^ if certainly a 
bird of paflbge in fome councriest if we can believe Aldrovandus, U^.au^or oftheSwediA Calendar, 
and the Author of the treatife l>e Migrationibus Ayiiirh. JUinniyuf obferves, $• Motacilla* 

that iboit bixds which live upon iuledb, and not grain&^migrate. 

’ i&. THRUSH, 




Aj|fehdix.-.THE calendar OP FLORA. 


february 

1 6 . tHRUSH, 64**» muJicmSi&tM, 

• CHAFFINCH, 8?. FrlngiOaA.M^, 

ry-i.n .?• ® f. P-' A ' 


aa. 




Thermometer^ ii. Migheji this nmth\ 

Thermometer^ - a. Ltfmeft this month, 

, PARTRIDGErS, 57. Tetrao perdix^ begin to pair, 

Haf^l tree, 439. Corylus avellana^ F. 

, Goofeberry bufti, 1484, H. grojularia, 1 . 1 . 

Current,/^*/, 456. i . Ribes rubrum^ I. j young plants. 

Thermometer from the \^th to the 2 e^tk, Between o and • i -u)ith /now. 
Wind during the latter half f the month between E. and N. 
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III. MONTH. 

March 

a. ROOKS, 39.3. Corvus frugikgusy begin to build, 
Tfiernwmetery lO, 

4. THRUSH, 64.2. Turdus muficus^ Jmgs, 
Thermometer,! 1 1 , 

DOVE, RING, 62.9* Columba palumbus^ eooes^ 

7. Thermometer^ o. Lowe/ this Month, 

II. Sallow, Salix, P. 

Laiiniftinus, 1690. H. Viburnum tinus ^ !, 
f BEES, Apis mellfera,! out of the hive. 

Laurel, i ^49. H. Prunus laurocerafus^ I. 

Bay, 1688. H, Laurus 1 . 

20. Vernal equinox, 

21. Grafs, 302.1. Cochlearia officinalis^ F. 

Afp, 446.3. Populus tremulayV, 

a6. Speedwell, 279.4. Veronica a^r^/x, F. 

Alder, 422. Alnus betula^ F. 
a8, Violet,J^^tf/, 364,2. Viola odorata^ F. 

Parfnep, row, 20J, Heracleum /phondyliuoty E, 
Pilewort, 296. Ranunculus fcaria^ F. 
Thermometer^ 25.50. Highe/ this mwth^ 

29, Cherry tree, 463. Prunus cerafus^ B. 

Current bulb, 456.1. Ribes rubrum^ B. 

Primrofe, 284.1. Primula verts, F, 

Yew tree, 445. Taxus haccata, F. 

Elder, water, 460. Viburnum opulus, B. 

Tliorn, haw, 453 3- oxyacontha, B. 

Larch tree, 1405. H. Pinu^i larix, B. 

Hornbeam, 451. Carpi nus o/rya, B. 

Tanfy, 188. Tanacetum, vulgare, E. 


April 

I. 


IV. MONTH. 

Chefnut, horfe, 1683. iEfculus bippaca/anum, B. 
Birch, 443. Bctula alb^, L. 

Willow, weeping Sali^f JBafyknica, L* 

Elji-ti^ee, 468. Uhnus campeftris, F. 

Q^iicken tree, 452.2. Sorbus aucuparia, f. 


ttiat the femiae chaffinch goes to Italy alfioe, through Holtodi and that the n«de 
^P****^* Changing its note, foretels the fuipmcr : and Gefner, ornithol. p. 388, fays, that the 
emalc s . « --^crland in the winter, but not the male. . ^ j 

favs. that bees do not come out of their hives before May 1 1 . and 
that they co»c out in the bcg'uuxing of fpriog, i. c. March n. 

^ I. Apneot, 


4 , n,. oitapwars in owi 

leJnf* II. §. 5. 

s to blame Ariftotle for faying that they 



ELfiGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


1050 

April' 

I. Apricot, 1533. H. Pninus Armenlacd^ F. 

NarciflTus, pale^ Narciffus 

3. Holly, .IXtx aqu'ifolium^ f. 

Bramble, 467. i. Rubus fruticofus^ L. 

' Ralberry biifli, 467.4. Rubus id^eus^ L. 

Currants, red^ 456. Ribes ruhrum^ F. 

Dandelion, 170.1. Leontodon E. 

Cleavers, 225. Galium aparine^ E. 

4. Lauruftinus, 1690. H. Viburnum F. 

Apple tree, 451.1,2. Pyriis B. 

Orpine, 269. i . Sedum telephiumy B. 

Briar, 454.1. Rofaf^«/W, L. 

6. Goofeberry, 1489. H. 'RWyes groj/iilari ay f. 

Maple, 470.2. campejltiy B. 

Peach, 1515. H. Amygdahas Perjicay L. et F. 

Apricot, 1533. H. Malus Armeniacay L. 

Plum tree, 462. Prunus pracoxy L. 

Pear tree, 452. Pyrus communisy B. 

* SWALLOW, 71.2. Hirundo urbicay returns* 

7. Filberd, 439. Corylus avellanay L. 

Sallow, Salix, L. 

Alder, 442.1. Betula^/^wj, 1 . 

Lilac, 1763. SytingpLvulgarisyh 
Oak, 440. 1 . Quercus, f. 

Willow, 'weeping y Salix Bahylonicay b. 

8. Juniper, 444. Juniperus communisy b. 

9. LilaCj * 763 * Syringa b. 

Sycamore, 470. Acer pfeudoplatanusy L. 

Wormwood, i8i.r. Artemilla ahjtnthiunty E. 

f NIGHTINGALE, Motacilla lufciniay Jingu 

Auricula, 1082. H. Primula aurkulay b, 

10. Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nohilisy L. 

Hornbeam, 451. Carpinus betulusy b. 

Willow, whitCy 447.1. Salix albay b. 

BEES about the male fallows* 

Feverfew, 187.1. Matricaria Partheniumy E. 

Dandelion, 1 70. i . Leontodon taraxicunty E. 

Hound’s tongue, 226. i . Cynogloflum officincdcy E.. 

Elm, 468. Uimus, campeJlrisyX, 

An e m on e, woody 259. Anemone nemorofay F. 

Jack in the hedge, 291. Eryfimum E. 

r Quince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus cydoniay L.. 

11, Elder, 460. Viburnum L* 

According to Ptolemy, fwallows return to about the latter end of jaimarf* 

f From morn ’till eve, ’tis mufic all around; 

Nor doit thou, Philooiel,. difdain tojoin. 

Even in the mid-day glare, and aid the quire, 

But thy fweet fong calls for an hour apart. 

When folemn Night beneath his canopy. 

Enrich’d with ftais, by Silence and by Sleep 
Attended, fits and nods in awful ftatc ; 

Or when the Moon in her refulgent car. 

Triumphant rides amidit the (ilver clouds. 

Tinging them as Ihc p.ifles, and with lays 
Of mildeft luftre gijds the fcene below ; 

While zephyrs bland bi cathe thro' the thickening. Ihade^ 

With breath fo gf’ntle, and fo foft, thnt e’en 
The poplar’s trembling leaf forgers to move* 

. And muriiCAvith its found' the vernal fhoWerj 
Then fet roe ht, and lii 3 ;en to. thy Brains, fee* 


, 1 . AUefr 



AppENDix.-r-THB CALENDAR OF FLORA. 


Wit 

7 i. h\Atr, berry bearing, Rhamnus/raf^/a, 1, 
j2. Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia acacia, 1 . 

Mulberry txee, 1429. H. Morus nigra, 1 . 

Lune tree, 473.1,2,3. Tilia Europaa, I, 

Mercury, do^s, 1 38.1. Mercuriaiis peremis, F. 

* Flm, ^vych, 469.4. L. 

Ragweed, 177. Senecio^^roi^^i, E. 

13. L'^burnum, 1721. Cytifus f. 

Strawberry, 254. Fragaria F. 

Quicken tree, 452.2. Sorbiis aucuparia, L. 

Sycamore, 470. Acer pfeudoplat. L. 

Laurel, 1549. H. Prunus L. 

Goofeberry bulb, 1484. H. Ribes ^r^^ir/a, F- 
Currant bufli, 456.1. Ribes rubrum, F. 

Mallow, 2 5 1 . 1 . Malva fylveftris, E. 

Kori beam, 451. Carpiiius betulus, L. 

14. Flixweed, 298.3. Sifymbriiim fophia, E. 

Apple tree, 451. Pyrns malus, L. 

Hops, 1 3 7* I. Hu mulus /«/»/;/«/, E. 

Plane tree, 1 706. H. Plataiius orientalis, b* 

. Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regla^ f. 

BITTERN, 100,1 r. ftellaris, makes a mife* 

15. Vine, 1613. Vits vinifera^'Q. 

Turneps, 204.1. Brallica rapa, F. 

16. Abelc, 446.2. Populus alba, B. 

Chefnut, 138.2. H. Fagus B. 

Ivy, ground, 243. Glechoma F* 

F'lg tree, 14^1. Ficus carka, b. 

Apricots and peaches out of blow. 

RED START, 78.1;. Motacilla Phasnkurus, returns. 

Tulip tree, 1690. H. Liriodendron tulipifera, 

Plum tree, 462. Prunus domejlica, F. 

Sorrel, luood, * 281.1,2. Oxalis aceto/dla, F. 

Mary gold, marjk, 272. Caltha palujiris, F. 

/purge, 465. Daphne laureola, F. 

17. Jackin tne hedge, 291.2. Ery (imxxm alliariayV. 

Willow, white, 447.1. Salix alba, L. et F. 

Cedar, 1404. H. Pinus cedrus, 1 . 

Elder, water, 460.1. Viburnum opulus, f. 

Abele, 446.2. Populus alba, L. 
t CUCKOW, 23. Cuculus canorus,Jtng$. 

18. Oak, 440.1. Quercus, roburyX.Y, 

Thorn, black, 462.1. VY\m\^s/pinofus, B. 

Pear tree, 452. Pyrus communis, f. 

Mulberry tree, 1429. PI. Morus B, 

Violet, dog, 364 3. Viola ca^nina, F. 

Lime tree, 413.1,2,3. Tilia Europasa, Lu 
Nightfliade, 265. Atropa belladonna^ Ei 
Cherry tree, 463.1. Prunus cerafus, F. 

Afli tree, 469. Fraxinus excelfior, f. 

Maple, 470. Acer campejlre, L. 

Broom, 474. Spartium fcoparium, b. . 

Chefnut, 138.2. Fagus caftanea, L. 

Fir, Scotch, 442. Pinus fyh^Jiris, b. 



barl«yw 

18. Cuckow 



ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


] 05 » 

April 

i8. Cuckow flower, ^99. Cardamine 
ao. Thermometer 4a. the highefi this month, 
ai. Walnut tree, 438. Juglans regia^ Ju, 

Plane tree, 1 706. H. rlatanus orientalise L, 

Fir, Weymouthy 8. dend. Finns taday^. 

Acacia, 1719. H. Robinia pfeudo-acaday L* 

Fig tree, 1431. H. Ficus caricay L. 

Wall flower, 291. Cheiranthus F. . 

Poplar, blacky 446. r . Populus nigra, L. 

Beech tree, 439.1. Fagus Jyhaticay L. 

92. Fir, balm if Gilead. Pinus baffameay I. et f. 
Young Apricots. 

Pir, Scotchy 442. Pinus JylveJlrisy f. 

Ash, 469. Fraxinus excelfiory F. et L, 

Broom, 474. Spardum fcopariumy L, 

Poplar, Carolina. L. 

Meadow fwcct, 2 59. Spiraea' ulmariny E. 

Fig tree, 1431. H, Ficus caricayfruit formed. 
Tormentil, 237.1. Tormcntilla ereday E. 
Phyllerca, 13S3. H. Phyllerea F. 

'Thorn, evergreeuy 1439* H. Mefpilus pyrncantliay F. 
Rofemary, 313. H. Rofmarinus F. 

Campion, lohitey 339.8. Lychnis dioicay F. 
Buckbean, 285.1. Menyanthes trifol. F. 

Furze, needhy 476.1. Genifta Anglicay F. 
Stitchwort, 346.1. Stellaria F. 

23. Crab tree, 451.2. Pyrus malus Jylv. F. 

Apple tree, 451.1. Vytm malusy f. 

Robert, 358. Geranium Robertiany F. 
Fieldfares y 64.3. Turdus pilarisy ft til here. 

24. Broom, 474. Spartium fcopariumy F. 

Mercury, 156.13. Chcnopodium bonus hsnr: F. 

Yew tree, 445. Taxus hacciferay L. 

Holly, 466. 1 . Ilex aqulfoUumy B. 

Furze, 475. Eulex Europausy 1. 

Agrimony, 202. Agrimonia eupatory E. 

25. Sycamore, 470, Acet pfeudoplat.F. 

Hornbeam, 43 1 . Carpinus hetulusy F. 

Afp, 446, Populus tremulay 1. 

Spurge, ya«, 313.8. Euphorbia /><r/>/w,F. 

Elder tree, 46 1 . 1 . Sambucus nigray f. 

Nettle, 1 39. Urtica dioicay F. 

Bindweed, 275.2. Convolvulus arvsnf. E. 
Fir, halm of Gilead. Pinus balfameay L, 

Cicely, w/'/aT, 207.1. Chaerophyllum J^lveftrcy F. 
Young currants and gzofeberries, 
a 6. Plantain r/^rr, 314.3. Plantago F. 
Germander, mldy 281.H, Veronica chamad. F. 
Cuckow pint, 266, Arum maculatuntyfpatha out. 
Holly, 466. Ilex aquifoliumy F. 

Harebells, 373.3. Hyacinthus F. 

27. Lilac, 1763, H, Syringa F. 

Crane^s hx^yfteldy 357.2. Geranium cieufm\ F. 

St. John^s wort, 342.1. Hyuericum perforat. E. 
Betony watery 283.1. Scrophularia aquat, £. 
Bryony, whitey 201. Bryonia albay E. 

Birch tree, 443^1, l^tula albay F. 

2811 Jeflamine, 1 399.1. H. Tafminum 1. 

Thom, wMtey 453.3: Cr^itsegus o^acanthtSy f. 


98. BLACK 



Appenbix.— THE CALENDAR OF FLORA. 


a8. ♦ BLACK CAP, 79.12. Motacilla atracapilUy fines* 
f WHITE THROAT, 77. MbtaciUa Jyhla. 
Juniper 444.1. Junipenis communis^ f. 

Rafberry bufti, 467,4. Riibus Uausi f. 

Quince tree, 1452. H. Malus QfJon, f. 

Crow foot, fiivret ivood, 248.1. Ram^nculus auric* E, 
29. Bugle, 245. Ajuga F. 

Bav, 1688. H. l^urus f. 

' Peas and beans, f. 

Snow, 

Chervil, tvild, 207.1. Chaerophyllum temuknt, f. 
Parfnep, cckv, 205.1. Heracleum fphmdyl. f. 

Pine, manured, 1398.1. H. Pinus f inea, f. 

50. SntTJS. 

+ TJiei‘mom, 5. The larwejl this month. 


V. MONTH. 

I. Croftwort, 223.1. Valantia cruciata, F. 

Avens, 253.1. Geum urbanum, F. 

Mugwort, 1 9 1 . 1 . Artemifia campefiris, E. 

Bay, 1688. H. Laurus nobilis, L. 

3. Lily of the valley, 264. Convaliaria Matalis, f. 

Violet, -water, 285. Hottonia palufiris, F. 

4. Lettuce 20 1. Valeriana F. 

Tulip tree, Liriodeudron tulipifera, L. 

Hound’s tongue, 226.1. CynoglolTum 
Cowflips, 284.3. Primula wm,F.^ 

Valerian, j^reat wild, 200.1, Valerian ofidnalis, F. 

Rattlc,/<:/Ajw, 284, i . RhinaiUhus crifia galli, F. 

Ice, 

Therrmm, 8. The lovscji this month, 

Y\x,filver, buds hurt by the frojl , 

5. Twayblade, 385. Ophrys ovata, 

Tormentil,2 57. Tcfs-mentilla ereda, F. 

Celandine, 309. Chelidonium mcijus* E. 

Betony, 238.1. Betonica officinalis, E. 

6. Oak, 440. C^tercus, robur, F. ct L. 

Ttme for /owing barley. 

Sagiirage, white, 3 54.6. S^xifr^^granulata, F. 
aSi, 409. Fraxiiius exceljior, f. 

Ramlbns, 370.5. Allium ufinsm, F. 

Nettle, white, 240.1. Lamium F. 

Quicken tree, 459.2. Sorhyxs aucuparia, F. 

7. Fir, 5 c4>/c^,442. Vinosjylvefiris^le . 

8. WoodrufFe, 224. Afperula F. 

9. Chefnut tree, 1382. H. Fagus cafianea,U 

10. Celandine, 309. Chelidonium majus,f.' 

Solomon’s feal, 664. Convaliaria r. 

Thom, white, 453.3. Crataegus cxyacantha, t, 

• Tl« Mack cap h . very fin. finging bird, and i* V fome in Ncrfolk called tj.e mock n-ghtingale. 

to ^ifwcr to Ray’s, and to one of my own, which I €nU am g y i 1 . 

X Vei;nal heac,accor<lins to Dr* Hales, at a ro^dmm, u « 5* ^ ^ ^ 



ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


xdfi^ 

May 

11. Maple, 470.2. Acer ^arftp^r^i ¥» 

Rofes, garden^ f. 

12. Barberry bn(h, 46?, Berberis F. 

Chefnut, harfe^ 1683. H. jiEfciilus hipptcas^ F. 
BugIofs,y?;/<r// •wild^ 227.1. Lycopfis arvenjts^ F. 

13. Grafs, water fcorpioH^ 229.4. Myoiotis fiorpioid^ F, 
(^ince tree, 1452. H. Pyrus Cydonia^ F. 

Cleavers, 225, Galium aparine^ F. 

14. Mulberry tree, 1429. H. Morusm]g77r, L. 

Afp, 446.3. Populus fremula, 1 . 

Crowfoot, bulbous^ 247.2. Ranunculus hulhos. F, 
Butter cups, 247. Ranunculus repens^ F. 

1 5* Young turkies. 

Lime tree, 473. Tilia Europ^ea^ f. 

Milkwort, *287.1,2. Polygala vulgaris^ F. 

Crane’s bill, 359.10. Geranium wo//?, F. 

Walnut, 1376. H. Juglans F. 

16. Muflard, hedge^ 298.4. Eryfimum officinale, F. 

20. Bryony, black, 262.1. Tamus communis, F. 

Many oaks, and more ajlies and beeches, fiill without leef» 
Violet,y^<ff/, 364.1. Viola odora, D. 

Stitchwoit, 346. Stellaria holojlca, D. 

Anemone, wood, 259,1. Anemone nemorofa, D. 
Cuckow flower, 299,20. Cardamine pratenjis, D. 
Earth nut, 209. Biinium, bulbocaft. F. ' 

Mulberry tree, t429. H. Moms nigra, f, 

21. Nightlhade, 265. Atropa belladonna, f. 

Rye, 288. Secale hybernum, in ear. 

23. Pellitory of the wall, 158.1. Parietaria officin. F. 

24. Bramble, 467, Rubus fruticofus, f. 

23. Moneywort, 283.1. Lyfimachia F. 

Columbines, 175.1. Aquilegia mlgnr. F. in the wocea» 

26. Tanfy, wild, 256.5. Potentilla anferlna, F. 

Henbane, 274. Hyofeyamus ngcr, F. 

27. Campion, rf/e, 339.8. Lychnis F. 

Clover, 328.6, Triiblium F. • 

28. Avens, 262.1. Geum urhanum, F. 

Chervil, wild, 207. Cha^rophyllum temulent, F. 

30. Bryony, 262.1. ’Ti\m\xs communis, 

Brooklime, 280.8, Veronica beccahunga. F. 

Cuckow^ flower, 33S. Lychnis fios cumuli, F. 

Crelfes, water, 300.1. Sirymbrium najiwt, F. 
Thermom. 32. Higluft. this month. 

31^ Spurrey, 351.7. Spergula F. 

Alder, berry bearing, 465. Rhamnus frangula, F* 


VI. MONTH. 


2. Elder, water, 460.1. Viburnum opulus, F. 
lA\y,yeUvtu water, 368.1. Nymphaea F, 
Flower de iwee, yellow water, 374. Iris pfudo-acor, F. 
Mayweed, 185.3. Anthemis F, 
Pimpernel, 282.1. Anagallis arvenfis, F. 

3. Arfmart, 1454. ¥ o\y gonMoi perjicaria, P. 
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Tnjic 

3 . * Thyme, 430. i . Thymus ferpyllum^ F; 

Parfnep, ccw^ so 3- ^tr^clcMm fphmJylium,^ F. 

Quicken tree, 432. S*. vbus aucuparia^ D. 

5. Radifh, 301,1, Cochlearia armotac. F. 

Thorn, evergreen^ 1439.3. H. Mefpilus pyracantlia^ F. 

Bramble, 467. Rubus fruticofus^ F. 

f GOAT SUCKER, or FERN OWL, 27. Caprimulgus Europtcusy is heard im 

the evening. 

6. Vine, 1613. H. Vitis vinferay b. 

Flix weed, 298.3. Sifymbriiim fophiay F. 

Rafberry bufh, 467.4. Rubus id^eusy F. 

Mallow, dwarf y 251,2. Malva rotundifoliay F. 

Elder, 461.1. Sambucus F. 

Stitchwortj /(^r, 346. Stcllaria F. 

Tare, everlajHv^y 320.3. Lathyrus F, 

Gout weed^ 200.3. iEgopodium podagrar. F. 

Bryony, whtU^ 261.1,2. Bryonia alba^ F. 

Rose, dog, 454- i- Rofa canina, F. 

Buglofs, vipers^ 227.1. Echium vulgarcy F. 

7. Crrafs, vernaly 398.1, Anthoxanthum odorat. F, 

Darnel, redy 395. Lolium percnne, F. 

Poppy, wildy 308.1. Papaver fumnifery F. 

Buckwheat, 18 1. H. Polygon F. 

8. Pondweed, narrow leaved^ 145. 9. H. Polygonum ampliib. F. 

Sanicle, 221.1. Sanicula Europaay F. 

9. Evebright, *284.1. Euphrafia F. 

lieath, fine leaved., 47 ^ ♦ 3 • Ei'ica cmereay F. 

Saxifrage^ bugle ^ fyacinthy D. 

Broo m , 4 7 4, 1 . S part iu m fcoparluniy podded. 

Nettle, hed^Cy 237. Starchy s fylvaticay F. 

12. Wheat, 386.1. liYitXQwm hybernumy in car. 

Meadow fweet, 2 59*i. Spiraea ulmaria. f. 

Scabious, field, 191.1. Scabiofa arveffisy F. 

Valerian, great watery 200.1. Valeriana ofiictnaly f. 

Cinquefoil, marjhy 256. i, Comarum/^//^r<’, F. 

Orchis, leffcr butterfiyy 380. 18. Orchis bifoliay F, 

13. VJWlovjhcrhy great hairyy 'ill. 2.. Epilobium ///'^«/«w,F. 

Parfnep, c(nVy 205. Heracleu F. 

Betony, watery 283* i* Scrophularia aquat. F. 

Cockle, 338.3. Agroftemma^/M«|^<?, F. 

Sage, 510.7. H. Salvia F. 

15. Medio w, 25 1. 1. yi2\.v2ifylv€jirtSyE. 

Nipplewort, i73-i- Lapfana F. 

Woodbind, 458.1,2. Lonicera f- 
NIGHTINGALE fings.^ 

16. Fir, Weymouihy 8 dend. Pinus teeday F. 

Hemlock, 2 1 5- 1. QoxCxwm maculatuniyE . 

Nightftiade, woody y 265. Solanum dulcamaray F. 

Archangel, whitCy 240. Lainium alhumy F. 

^ 7 * Vervain, 236. Verbena F. 

Agrimony, 202. Agrimonia F. 

Hemlock, watery 215. Phellandrium aquaticy F. 


ft Thi'rwrd isfaidbyCateiby.as^uotedby the author of the treatifc D. Mijrationlbo. Atrium, 
r* oe a bird of paffage. , Acacia| 



toiS ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 

June 

17. Acacia, 1719. 

18. Yarrow, 183. Achillea. miU^oJtum^ F . 

19. T/iermom^ Higkeft ihUmmth. 

so. Orache, w/'/t/, 154.1. Chenopodium F. 

Soljike, About this ROOKS come not to their neji trees at nights 
Wheat, 386.1. Triticum F. 

Rye, 388.1. Secale F. 

Self-heal, 238. Prunella vulgaris^ f. 

Parfley, hedge^ 219.4. Tordylium anthrifeus^ f. 

Qraffes of many hinds y as fejlucay airay agrojiisy j^leuni eynofurus^ m ear* 
as. Horehound, bafey 239. Stachys Qermaniccy F. 

St.John's wort, 34s. Hypericum perforatum^ F. 

Farinep, 206.1. Paftinaca fatmay F. 

Mullein, whitey 287. Verbafeum tkapfusy F, 

Poppy, willy 308. Papaver fomnifery F. 

23 Larkfpur, 708.3. H. Delphinium Ajacisy F. 

Marygold, corny 182.1. Chryfanthemumyfij-<f/. F« 

24. Rofemary, 315. H. Rofmarinus officinalisy D. 

25. Vine, 1613. H. Vitis viniferay E* 

Bindweed, 275.2. Convolvulus F* 

Feverfew, 187. Matricaria F. 

Woad, wildy 366.2. Refeda luteolay F. 

Rocket,, 366.1. Refeda/«/e/ 7 , F. 

Archangel, ve/ilwn, 240.5* G2Xto'pi\s gal'eobdolony F. 

Wheat, 386.1. Triticum Jiybernumy f. 

Thermom, 20. The lowejl this month. 

27. Clover mowed. 

Pennywort, marjhy 222. Hydrocotulc vulgarisy, F* 

Meadow, ywee/, 2 59. Spirasa ulmarkty F. 

28. Oats matturedy 389. Avenaj^mvz, F. 

Barley, 388. Hordeum vulgarey F. 

JMidfummer Jhcots of apricot y oaky beechy elm. 

Succory, wild, 172.x. Cichorium intybusy F. 

Blue bottles, 198. Centnurea eyanusy F. 

Knapweed, 198. Centaureayi-^^/p/^, F. 

30. Currants ripe. 

Accor dihg to Dr* Halesy May and fune heat /V, at a mediumy 28.5. 

♦ The groves, the fields, the meadows, now no more 
With melody refound. 'Tis filence all. ' 

As if the lovely fongfters, overwhelm'd 
By bounteous nature’s plenty, lay intranc'd 
ladrowfy lethargy. 


YII. MONTH.’* 


July 

2. Beech, 439. Y^^^fylvaticay F. 

Pearlwort, 345.S. Fagina proenmhensy F* 

Carrot, wildy 218. Daucii^ carrot ay F, 

Grafs, dogy 390.x. Triticum repensy in ear, 

Violet, Calathictny 374, Gentiana pneumonan, F. 

• I heard no birds after the end of this month, except the STONE CURLEW, ig 8 t 
Oedicneraus, whiftling late at night; the YELLOW HAMMER, 93*** Eniberiza flavaj 
FINCH, 89 . 1 . and GOLDEN CRESTED WREN, 79-9* MoUcilla regulus, now and th 
1 omitted to note down when the cuckow left off finging, but, as wcU as I remember, ii 
this time. Arifiolle fays, that this bird difappears about the rifing of the dog-ftar, i. c. 
luter eud of July. 


i. Charndriti» 
the GOLD* 
en chirr"''?' 

, was 

towards di® 

4. Silv« 
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Silver Weed, 2^6.5. Potentilla anfcrhin^ F. 

Betony, 238.1. Betonica F. 

Niglitrtiade, enchant'ns^ 289. Circcea lutetlaia, f. 

Lavender, 512. Lavendvjiay^/iv?, F. 

» Parflcy, hed'^e^ Tordyiium arthrljcui^ P’. 

Gromili, 228.1. Lithofperniiuiii ofJichiaL\ F. 

Furze, d; 3. Ulex D. 

Cow wheat, tycbiight^ 284.2. Eiiphrafia oJvit. F. 

Pink';, maiden, 33 yi. Djanthiis //t//oh 4 j, 

Tanfey, 188.1. Tanacetum W^c7rd’, f. 

Bed-draw, lady's-yelh^v^ 224. Galium r Ph 
Sage, teW, 245. Teutrium fLOJodonla^ F. 

Spinach, 162. PP. Spinacia oltyada^ F. 

Thonmti. 22. Lo%oe/l this month. 

. Angelica, w 7 ^/, 208.2. Angelica F. 

Stya-uhetrli’s ripe. 

Fennel, 2 1 7. Anethum fccnlcidiim.^ F. 

Beans, kidney., 88^. PI. Phaleulus /)o 77 c\/. 

Parfley, 884. PI. Apium /r^t F. 

Sun dew, round leaved., 3156.3. Droiera rotundfol. F. 

Sun dew, Icn^ leaved, 356.4. Drofera lon^ipcl. Ph 
Lily, ivh'td 1 109. PI. Lilium enndUum, f. 

. Mullein, hoay, 288. Verbafeum phiovw 7 . F. 

Plantain, ^reat, 314.1.2. Plantago maw, F. ^ ^ , t- 

WILLOW, SPIKED, o:- Theophr. 1699. PI. Spirxa/7/;r//o/. F. 
JclPainine, 1599. H. Jafminiim officinale, F. 

Red harrow, 332. Ox\o\\\^ Jpuiofn. F. 

Hydbp, 516. H. HylTopus ojjiclnalls, F. 

Potatoes, 615.14. PL Solanum tuberofum, F. 

Second /hoots of the maple. • 

Bell tlower, nund leaved, 277.5* Campanula, P. 

Lily, white, i 109. H. Lilium candidum, F. 

Ra/herries ripe. 

F/gs yellovt. 

5. LiMe a KhE, 473. Tilia Europ^a, F. 

Knapweed, 198.2. CentaureayW, F. 

Stonecrop, 269. Sedum rupeflre, F. 

Grafs, knot, 146. Polygonum avkulare,Y. 

Grafs, 390.2. Triticum P. 

C. Thermom. 39. Hio/iejl this rnonth. • 

5 . Afparagns, 267.1. Afparagais A777ri. 

Muvwort, 190.1. ArtemifiaW^^m, P. , 

8. Willow herb, purple /piled, 367.1. Ly thrum P. 

YOUNG PARTRIDGES. . 

Agrimony, water hemp, 187.1. Bidens tnpev t. 
o. Flax, 362.6. Ihnwru catkarticum.t. 

Arfmart, 7 ;iW, 1454- Poivgonun»/>^r/r^'/^, F- 
Lily, martagon, 1 1 12 . H. Lihum tnaitagon. 

HENSW/. 

2 . Orpine, 269 Sedum L 

Hart’s tongue, 1 16. Afplenium^<'<>/^" 

Pennyroyal, 235. Mentha;«%^^^,P- 
Bramble, 461.1. Rubus/r^/zre/J^^. Fuit rcd. 

Laurudinus, 1690. H. Viburnum f. 

4. Elecampane, * 7^. 

Amaranth, 202. H. Atn^anuiua v 

Bindweed, *7S-y C^nv^lvalu./^^ . 

8 . Plantain,^-^z 7 /wz 2 /^r, 257.1- 2 Y ^ 


28. Mint, 
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July 

aS. Mint, w<r/<rr, 233.6. Mentha a^iaticay F. 

Willow herb, 311.6. Epilobium F. 

Thiftle tree fow, 163.7. Sonchus arvenfis^ F. 

Burdock, 197.2. Ar<^tmm f. 

Saxifrage, hurnety 213.1,2. Fimpindhy Jaxifra^ay F. 

Devil’s BIT, 191.3. Scabiofay«rr^, F. 

32. Nightlhade, common, 288.4. Solamim nigrumy F. 

DOVE, RING, 62.9. Columba palumbus, cooes. 


VIII. MONTH. 


Auguft 

I. Melilot, 331.1. Ti'ifolium F. 

Rue, 874.1. Ruta graveoUnsy F. 

Soapwort, 339.6. Saponaria F. 

Bedftraw, •tvhiie lady Sy 224.2. Galium paluftrey F. 

Parfnep, loatery 300. Sirymbriuin najlurt, F. 

Oats almoji Jit to cut. 

3. Barley cut. 

5. Tanfeyy 188.1. Tanacetiim F. 

Onion, 1113. H. Allium F. 

7. Horehound, 239. Marriibium vulgarty F, 

Mint, •usatevy 233.6. Mentha aquat. F. 

Nettle, 139, Urtica ^//o/rr7, F. 

Orpine, 269,1. SedunT F. 

NUTHATCH, 47. Sitta Europa:ay chatters. 

' S. Thcrmom. 20. h<ncejl to the Q,*]th of this month, 

9. Mint, redy 232.3. Mentha F. 

Wormwood, 188.1. Artemifia F. 

15. Horehound, •watery 236.1. Lycopus Europ^euiy F. 

Thiftle, ladfsy^ Carduus marianusy F. 

Burdock, 196. Ardium F. 

ROOKS come to the nef trees in the evening y But do not roof there, 

14. Clary, vsildy 237.1. Salvia verbenacay F. 

STONE CURLEW, 108. Charadrius oedicnemusy •whijlles at night, 

13. Mallow, vervaiuy 2 $2. Malva alceay F, 

GOAT SUCKER, 26.1. Cuprimulgus Europeeusy^ makes a noife in the evenings 
and young owls. 

16. * Thermom. 33. The highef to the 2 qth of this month. 

17. Orach, wildy 134.1. Chenopodium album, 

ROOK S roof on their nef trees. 

GOAT SUCKER, no longer heard. 

2 1 . Peas and wheat cut. 

Devil’s h\tyy€llozvy 164.1. Leontodon, qntumyial. F. 

26. ROBIN RED BREAST, 7 S* 3 * Motacilla rubeculay fngs, 

Goule, 443. Myncdi galcy F. R. 

Golden rod, 176.2. Senecio paludofusy E, 

29. Smallage, 214. Apimn F. ' 

Teafcl, 192.2. Dipfacus fullemmy F. 

Vipers come out of their lioles fill. 


♦ Fi*om the 27th of this hionth to the »tth of September I was from home, an5 therefore cannot 
be furc tlwt I faw the ftrft blow of the plant;* Uuiius that interval. 


IX. month. 
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IX. M O N T H. 

September 

s. Willow 282.1. Lyfimachia F. 

Traveller's joy, 258. Clematis F. 

Grafs of Parnafliis, 355. Parnaffia 

10. Catkins of the hc.xel formed* 

Thermom. 1 7. The hweft from the loth to die end of this month. 

21.' Catkins of the hirch formed* 

Leaves of the Scotch fir fall. 

Bramble fill in blo'U?, though fome of ihefiti^ha^bcen ripe fame time ; fi that there 
are greeny redy and black berries on the fame individual plant at the fame time* 

Ivy, 459. Hedera heixy f. 

14. Leaves of the fycomorcy birchy limey mountain afiy elm, begin to change* 

16. Furze, 475. Ulex Emopeeusy F. 

Catkins <f the alder formed. 

Thermom* 36.75. The hlghefi from the loth to the end of this months 
CHAFFINCH, 88 . Fringilla cMsy chirps. 

17. Herrings* 

20. Fern, FE*M ALE, 124. i. Vitx\% aquilinay turned broiun. 

Afll, mountaluy 452.2. Sorbus aucupmriay F, R. 

Laurel <549. H. Primus laurotcrafusy f. r. 

Hops, hiimulus lupulusy 137.1. f. r. 

'21. S W ALLO W S gone* Full moon* 

23. Autumn cd eequinox. 

25. WOOD LARK, 69.2. Alaiula nrboreay fings. 

FIELD FARE, 64.3. Turdus;!>A/e7W, appears* 

Leaves of the plane treCy taimiy-^-f the hafely yelloiO'^of the oaky yelUvcifi 

of the fycomorey dirty broim-^f the maple y pale ycllovi^ofi the ajhy finelemn.’-^ 
of the el my orange — of the hawt horny tavsny ycUoiQ’^of the chcriyy rcd-^of the 
hornbeamy bright yelloiu^of the willovjyfill hoa;y* 

2^ BLACK BIRD///^x. 

2g. THRUSH, 64.2. Tiirdus ntuficusyfmgs* 

30.*Bramble, 467.1. Rubus futicofuiy F. 


O<?lober 


X. MONTH. 


1. Bryony, blacky 262. Tamus commtenisy F. R. 

Elder, marfhy 460.1. Viburnum opidusy F. R, 

Elder, 461.1. Sambucus nigray F. R. 

Briar, 454.1. ^ Rofa caninay F. R . 

Alder, blacky 465, Rbamnus frangulay F, R, 

Holly, 466. Ilex aqufoUumy F. R. 

Barberry, 465. ' Berberis vulgaiisy F. R. 

Nightfliade, vjoodyy 265. Sulanum dsdeamaray F. R« 

2. Thorn, blacky 462.1. Prunus^w^-a, F. R. 

t CROW, ROYSTON, 39.4, Corvus cornixy nturns* 

5 * Catkins of fallows formed, n 1 j 

6. Leaves of afp almofi all offi^cf chefnuty yellow-^of birchy golTcohuved* 
Thermom* 26.^0. IJighrf this month. 

7 » black BIRD, 65.1. merulayfngs. .it*, a 

IVind high; rooks fport and dajh about as in play y and repair thetr rujit% 
9 Spindle tree, 468.1. Euvonymus Europausy F. R. 

Some trees quite f ripped cf their leaves. 

Leaves of marjh elder cf a beautiful redy or rather pink colour. 


T Autumnal i^e.nt, according to Dr, Hales, at a medium, is ifpH: . . . . 

. t Fmnjcus obferves in the Syfteaia Natura, and the Fauua buccica, that this birJ ;s ftfcful to tb 
^ndmau, though lU tieated by him. ^ WOOD 
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Oi^ober 

lo. WOOD LARK/»^x. 

* RING DOVE CCOfS. 

14. WOOD lark;>^/. 

Several plants Ji ill in flower^ as panfv^ ivhite behn, hlach no?itfuchj haxvbweeel^ hu^ 
/litchwort,^ tife. in ppounJs not broke n up. 

A great niijl and perfe^ calm ; not fo nwch as a leaf falls. Spiders ivebs innume^ 
rable appear every where. M'^oodlark Jhgs. Rooks do not Jilr^ but ft quietly on 
their nejl trees. 

16. GEESE, WILD, 136.4. Anas, anfer. leave the fens and to the tye lands. 

2-2. WOODCOCK, 104. Scolopax tificola^ returns. 

Some afi -trees fdlgrctn. 

24. LARK, SKV, 69.1. h\zwdi?i arvenfs^ frgs. 

Privet, 463.1. Ligiiftriim <1;'//^. ;v, E. R. 

2 6 . Th€rmo?n . 7 . Loiief this month. 

HoneyfutkJe, 438.1,2. Lontica‘a peiicly men. fill in flrwcr in the Ledges^ ana 
v/allo IV and f I vt rfe x\ 

AVILD GEESE continue going to the rye lands. 


Now from the ^rth 
Of Norumbega, and the SamoeVd fiacre, 

Bording their brazen dungeons, arm’d wit!* ‘u'e, 

And fnow, and hail, and iiorniy guit, ai'd iLw, 

Borens, and Cxclas, and Argeftes loud, 

And Thrafeiuto rend the woods, and leas up-tiiin. 

IVIlLTON, 

Here ends the Calendar, being interrupted by my going to l.ondon. Diirirg t!’C 
■ whole time it vaas kept,^ the l)aiomcrer flertiu-Uar oetweeji 29.1. and 29.9. 
except a few davs, whuvit funk to 28.6. and loie tv) 30!. 


N A 'r U R A L 

Extra Sis from 7 ! A'. Pa n N a n j ’j B) it'yi 
'/.ccl gy. 

§ I . The II o R s i:. 

T he breed of horfes in Great Britain 
is as mixed as that of its inhabit.mts: 
the •rre<inent introdudion ol jh'ieign horfes 
has given iU5 a variety, that i\o tingle coun- 
try can boad of: mod other kingdojr.s 
produce only one kind, while ours, by a 
judicious mixture of the feveral fpccies, 
by the happy diderence of <nTr foils, and 
bv our fuperior Ikill in management, may 
tri miph over the red of Eiurope, in having 
brought each quality of this noble animal 
to the highed perfeddion. 

In the anHals of Newmarket, may be 
found indances of horfes tuat have literallv 
out-ilrippcd the Mind, as tiie celebrated 
jM. Condamine has lately dlewn in his re- 
marks on thofe of Cre.at Britain. Cliilder^ 


II I S T 0 R Y. 

is an nnu./ing inlkmce (d ia]ddip\, h\ 
ipeed having been moie ti an once c.'citul 
cc|ual to Sz'l ha ill a ftcoru, or ne.u 'i 
mile in a minLle ; the fame honh 1 a- .Eo 
run tiie round couile at Nev, mrrl.ct (w lavh 
is i L'oiit e.co\ . Ids led ihau 4 n ih-) in l-v 
nmiutts and loji\ in wl.iti: c. 

ins fleetnefs is to' that ol the fwIEdt Pa 
as lour to till ee ; the lornier according to 
(Dotfor hJat) 's computation, covciing'^^ 
every boimd a fpacv* of ground enm-i ia 
length to tv.ents -liTree leet rojal, the laia r 
only that of eigjitcen feet and a half nnal. 

Hoifcs of this kind, derive their cilgoi 
from Arabia; the leat of the pured, 
mod generous breed. 

The fpecifs ufed in hunting, is a happy 
combination of the former with others In- 
perior in drength, but inferior in point of 
Ipeed and lineage : an union of both is nf; 
ceflarv; for the tatigues of the chace niuft 


Ariftotle f.iys, ih.at this bird docs not cooein the winter, unlefs the weather happens to be mih’* 
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be fupportcd by the fpirit of the one, as 
well as by the vigour of the other. 

No country can bring a parallel to the 
ftrength and lize of our horfes deilined for 
the draught*, or to the ai'^ivity and ftrength 
united ot thofe that form our cavalry. 

In our capital there are inftances of fin- 
glc horfes that are able to draw on a plain, 
tor a fmall fpace, th? weight of three tons; 
but could with eafe, and lora continuance, 
draw half that weight. The pack-liorfcs 
of York fti ire, employed in conveying the* 
manabcfuies of that county to th.e molt 
remote parts of the kingdom, ufiially carry 
a burden of 420 pounds; and that iiuliife- 
rcntly over the higheft hills of the noith, 
as well as the moll level roads ; but the 
moft remarkable proof of the llrcngtli of 
o'lr Biitifa nodes, is to be drawn from tihat 


of our miil-liorfcs : fume ol tliefe will carry' 
at one load thirteen meafures, which at a 
moderate cn)!T)piu.ition ot 70 | ounds each, 
will amount to 910; a weight fujKiior to 
that whiLli the leffer fort oi camtls will 
bear: this will ap}:)ear lefs finpinhag, as 
thefe hodcs are l)v degrees accudorned to 
the weight; and the dii ranee tiiey travel 
no greater than to and from tiic adjacent 
h> mlet'. 

Our cavalry in the late campaigns (wlicn 
they had opportunity) fliewed over thofe 
cl our allies, as wdi as of- rh.e j^Vench, i 
great liiperioiity bodi of llrcngtli tnud ar- 
tuit\ ; tlie enemy was broken tlumii di liy 
the inij etuoui charge of oiir luuadrons; 
while tJie (rerman horley from thoh* gieac 
wdight an I iinn r.ve make, we-e an.adc to 
Ic'.oad our eiforrs; tliougii tiiole tioops 
wne aflualed by the nobleil anhaur. 

The jirefeiit cavahy ot this iiland only 
fapports its ancient gloiy; it vwis eminent 
in the earlielt times: oun feythed chaiiut^*, 
■'tnd the acHvitv and good difcijdineof our 
horfes, even ftruck terror into Crefar’s le- 
gions : and the Brkains, as foon as they 
f" earue i ivilized enough to coin, took caie 
to rc[aefent on their money' the animal tor 
yhich they were fo celebrated. It is now 
invpoiuble to trace out this fpecies; tor 
thofe which exift among the indigence of 
frreat Britain, fuch as the little horlcs of 
Wales and Cornwall, the hobbies ot Ire- 
land, and the fhelties of Scotland, though 
admirably well adapted to the ufes of thofe 
coiuit»-ics, could never have been equal to 
the work of war; but probably we had 
then a larger and Ifronger breed in 
t -w more fertile and luxuriant parts of the 
tdaiid, Thofe we employ for that purpose, 


or for the draught, are an oflYprlng of the 
German or Flemilh breed, meliorated by 
our foil, and a judicious culture. 

The Englifh wore ever attentive to an 
exatft cultuivof thefe animals; and in \ery 
earl) times let a high value on their hived. 
The eftecin that our liorles were held in 
by lortigners fo king a;\o as the reign of 
Athenian, may be colledled from .1 law of 
that monarch jirohibiiiiig their c;>:poitation, 
except they were dtfigned as j^ieleuts. 
'Jdudb mu ft have been the native kind, or 
tlie p'oliibition would have been nccdkE, 
lor our commcice was at that tiuie too li- 
mited ti) receive improvement bom any 
but ilie German kind, to whieh country 
their own breed could bev)!' no value. 

But when ou* inleicourfc with theotker 
paits of Europe \va-. enlarg d, we loon laid 


* p... V. vy. ...V.., J 

“hold of the advinta.ws thi^ 


gave 


ot 


jMOving 
Eail of 


our bivjd. Roger de Bel; el me, 
Sliie''’iburv, is txV* fitft liiat i-^ on 
leooid: he introduced the Spanilh Jlallions 
into bis dlate in Powufland, from which 
tliat part ot Wales was It a* many a< es ce- 
lebr ited l<*r a fwilc and g'M'cious laceof 
horfe-. Giraldiis Ca. i/l)ienlis ^^h'’ hved 
in thc-reien of llem\ If. takes notice of 
It; and Midiad D .yton, cotetrix'iaiy 
with Snakefjvarc, Im -.kf cir exccllenre m 
the h ^lh pan d h!'> BoiV’olbion. T . is kind 
\v 1, n.;,b blv 'k iim< (I 10 mount our eul- 
Imr nobjiy, , ( 1 'mint ous Ivi ghts for h .its 
oi tiilvalr^ in liie g.ifnus Conidt of 
ti.c t h ar: k*'*'’’'* ki' 'c ipr ng. to 
tk< k n.mage ot tliiotiiiHs, the flower nl 
Cmnici's, w’lioled gunt lonr. uidetl » laiirns 
to ^' e I'd^r; and w’hoh* .abivits and mi- 
„n 'd licxter.iv ii-iuu.l hi..> tilt- [wlin in 
tiv’t licld ol g lUiit.;. and n.mantu; l.o- 

"*^NLt.v:d.'d.uuliiig inv former fnppofition, 
race, u't-ro kn ).vn m i.iiUand in verv e.irly 
tiii'e-. li'/.-Oeplien, n-lio uinJe in the 
dns ofllcmv II. mentions tlic yrertt dc- 
li.rht tlut the citi/.cns oi London t.,ok in 
thediverhon. Hut by Ihs words it np- 
■xaisnot to l.ave be. n dcrigned for the 
pu.pofcsof gitmitig, b,.t 
fl.rung from a y.encrous en.ulationof Ihe.t - 
inir a Inpertor Ikill in i.orfemanfliip. 

'knees appear to have been tn vogue m 
the ram. ot Queen lilizabeth, and to liave 
been caTied to Inch excefs as to injiirc tlie 
( rmnes of the nobility. The tanous 
cYree Earl of Cnniberl.and is recorded 
toltafe wafted more of his eftate than any 
of his anceftors; and ctnefly bv his ex- 
^ U^.. tiltiiigs, and 


treme 


love 


to hor 'e-races, 

3 Y 3 


other 
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other expenfive diverfions. It is probable 
that the parfimonious queen did not ap- 
prove of it ; for races are not among the 
divcrfions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favoiuiie Leicefter. In the following reign, 
were places allotted for the fport : Croy- 
don in the South, and Garterly in York- 
fliire, were celebrated courfes. Camden 
alfo fays that in 1607 there were races near 
York, and the prize was a little golden 
bell. 

Not that we deny this diverfion to be 
known in thefe kingdoms in earlier times ; 
we only alTert a different mode of it, gen- 
tlemen being then their own jockies, and 
riding t .elr own horfes. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury enumerates it among the fports 
that grdl 'int piiilofopher thought unworthy 
ol a man of honour. “ The exercife (fays^ 


well formed, and fuch as might be oppofed 
to fo formidable an enemy as was then ex- 
peAed; but fuch is their prefent increafe, 
that in the late war, the number employed 
was 131 575; is our improvement 

in the breed of horfes, that moft of thofe 
which are ufed in our waggons and car- 
riages of different kinds, • might be applied 
to the fame purpofe ; of thofe, our capital 
alone employs near 22,000. 

The learned M. de BufFon has aim oft ex- 
haiifted the fubje£l of the natural hiftory 
of the horfe, and the other domeftic ani- 
mals; and left very little for after writers 
to add. We may obferve that this moft 
noble and ufeful quadruped is endowed 
with every quality that can make it fiib- 
fervient to the ufes of mankind ; and thofe 

_ ^ ^ qualities appear in a more exalted, or in a 

“ he) I do not approve of, is running ofttlefs degree, in proportion to our various 
h 'rfes, there being much cheating in that neceffities. 

“ kind ; neither do I feenvhy a brave man Undaunted courage, added to a docility 
“ fliould delight in a creature whofe chief half reafoning, is given to fome, which fir^ 
ufe is to help him to run away.’^ them for military fcrvices. The fpirit and 

The increafe of our inhabitants, and the emulation fo apparent in others, furnifli us 


extent of our manufaflures, together with 
the former* negleift of internal navigation 
to convey thofe manufactures, multiplied 
the number of our horfes : an excefs of 
wealth, before unknown in thefe iflands, 
increafed the luxury of carriages, and add- 
ed to the neceflity of an extraordinary cul- 
ture of thefe animals : their high reputa- 
tion abroad, has alfo made them a branch 
of commerce, and proved another caufe of 
their vaft increafe* 

As no kingdom can boaft of parallel 
■ circumftanccs, fo none can vie with us in 
the number of thefe noble quadrupeds^ it 
would be extremely difficult to guefs at the 
exact amount of them, or to form a peri- 
odical account of their increafe : the num- 
ber feems very fluctuating • William Fitz- 
Stephen relates, that in the reign of king 
Stephen, London alone poured out 20,000 
horfemen in the wars of thofe times : yet 
we find that in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the whole kingdom 
could not fupply 2000 horfes to form Our 
cavalry : ancl even in the year 158^, when 
the nation was in the mou imminent dan- 
ger from the Spanifli invafion, all the ca- 
valry which the nation could then furnifh 
amounted ‘Only to 3000; to Recount "for 
this diffeience we niuft imagine, that the 
number of horfes which took the field in 
Stephen’s reign was no more than an un- 
difciplined rabble ; the few that appeared 
under tlie banners of Elizabeth, a corps 


with that fpecies, which is admirably adapt- 
ed for the courfe; or, the more noble and 
generous pleafure of the chace. 

Patience and perfeverance appearftrong- 
ly in that moft ufeful kind deltined to bear 
the burdens we impofe on them; or that 
employed in the flavery of the draught. 

Though endowed with vaft ftrength, and 
great powers, they very rarely exert cither 
to their mafter’s prejudice; but on the 
contrary, will endure fatigues even tp 
death, for our benefit. Providence has 
implanted in them a benevolent difpofition, 
and a fear of the human race, togedier 
with a certain confeioufnefs of the fervice^ 
wc can render them. Moft of the hooful 
quadrupeds are domeftic, bccaufe neceflity 
compels them to feek our protection : iW 
beafts are provided with feet and claivs, 
adapted to the forming dens and retreats 
from the inclemency of the weather; but 
the former, deftitute of thefe ^vantages, 
are obliged to run to us for artificial ftiel- 
ter, and harvefted provifions: as nature, 
in thefe climates, does not throughout the 
year fupply them with neceffary food. 

But uill, many of our t^e animals rmilt 
by accident endure the rigour of the le^ 

fon: to prevent which inconvenience theif 

feet (for the extremities futfer firft by cola; 
are protected by ftrong hoofs of a homy 
fubftance. - 

The tail too is guarded with long bulny 
hair, that proteCls it in both extreme 

o weathpr; 
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weather; durW the fammer it ferves, by^ making the bottoms of chairs, floor-cloths, 
its pliancy and agility, to brulh otf the and cords; and to the angler in making 
Avarms of inft6fs which are perpetually lines, 
attempting either to fting them, or to de- 

pofit their eggs in the reHum \ the lame § 2. The Ox, 

length of hair contributes to guard them The climate of Great Britain is above 
from the cold in winter. But we, by the all others produaive of the grcateft variety 
abfurd and cruel cuftoni of docking, a and abundance of wholefome vegetables, 
practice peculiar to our country, deprive which, to crown our happinefs, are ahnoll 
thefe animals of both advantages: in the equally diffufed through all its partM this 
laft war our cavalry fiilFered lo much on general feitUIty is owing to thofe cloudeii 
that account, that we now feem fenfibleof Ikies, which foreigners miflakenly urge as 
the error, and if we may judge from fome a reproach on our country; butletiischear- 
recent orders in refpeff to that branch of fully endure a temporary gloom, which 
the fervice, it will for the future be cor- cloathsnot only our meadows but our hills 
reufed. ''^*^ 1 ' richell verdure. To this we owe 

Thus is the horfe provided againfl the the number, variety, and excellence oi our 
two greateft evils he is fiib]e< 5 f to from the cattle, the- ichnefs of our dairies, and in- 
feafons ; his natural difeafes are few ; but numerable other advantages. Cxfar (the 


our ill ufage, or negle6f, or, which is very 
frequent, our over care of him, bring on a 
numerous train, which are often fatal. 
Among the diftempers he is naturally fub- 
jeft to, are the worms, the bots, and the 
ftone: the fpecies of worms that infeift 
him are \\\t lumbrki^ and afcaudes\ both 
thefe refemble thofe found in human bo- 
dies, only larger: the bots are the cruca,, 
or caterpillars of the oeftrus^ or gadfly: 
thefe are found both in the reSIum^ and in 
the ftomach, and when in the latter bring 
on convulfions, that often terminate in 
death. 

The ftone is a difeafe the horfe is not 
frequently fubje<ft: to; yet we have feen 
two examples of it; the one in a horfe near 
High Wycombe, that voided fixteen calculi, 
each of an inch and a half diameter; the 
other was of a ftone taken out of the blad- 
der of a horfe, and depofited in the cabinet 
of the late Dr. Mead; weighing eleven 
ounces. Thefe ftones are formed of fc- 
veral crufts, each very fmooth and glofly ; 
their form triangular; but their edges 
rounded, as if by collifion againft each 
other. 

The all-wife Creator hath finely limited 
the feveral fervices of domeftic animals to- 
"ards the human race; and ordered that 
^he parts of fuch, which in their lives have 
been the moft ufeful, ftiould after dwtli 
contribute the leaft to our benefit. Tiie 
chief ufe that the exuviae of the horfe can 
he applied to, is for collars, traces, and 
other parts of the harnefs ; and tliiis, even 
after death, he preferves fome analogy with 
his former employ. The hair ot tlie mane 
^ of ufe in making wigs of the tail ni 


writer who deicribes this illand of 
Great Britain) fpeaks of the numbers of 
our cattle, and aids that wc ncgleifted til- 
lage, but lived on milk and flelh. Strabo 
takes notice of our plenty of nidk, but fays 
wc were ignorant of the art of making 
cheefc. hlela informs us, that the wealth 
of the Britons coniifled in cattle: and in 
his account of Ireland reports that fuch 
was the richiiefs of the paftures in that 
kingdom, that the cattle would even burft 
if they were fuifered to feed in them long 
at a time. 

This preference of pafturage to tillage 
was delivered down from our Britifli an- 
certors to much later times; and continue 
ed equally prevalent during the whole pe- 
riod of our feodal government: the chief- 
tain, wliofe power and fafety depended on 
the promptnefs ot his vaflids to execute 
his commands, found it his intereft to en- 
courage thofe employments that favoiire(t 
that difpofition; that vafl'd, who made it 
his glory to fly at the firft call to the fiaii- 
dard of his chieftain, wa. fiirc to prefer that 
employ, whieh might be tranliu^tcd by hii 
family with tqual lir rels dururg his ab- 
fence. Tillage would reejuire an attend- 
ance incompatible with the fervices lie- 
owed the baron, while the former m cupa- 
tion not only gave Irifure lor thofe dutic^,. 
blit fiiriiiflitd the hofpitable board of his, 
lord with ample provifion, of which the 
vaflal was equal partaker. The relifjuri 
of the larder of the elder Sj>encer are cvi~ 
dent proofs ol tlie plenty ol (.atlle in his 
days; for alter liis winter jinyvdioiis may 
have been fuppo^’ed to have be# n riiollly 
confunif'd, there v.eie found, lu late as the 
- Y 4 rnontii 
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nionth of May, in fait, the carcafes of not 
fewer than 80 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 
niuttons. The acccKints of the feveral 
great feafts in after times, afford amazing 
iiilf ances of the quantity of cattle that were 
confumed in them. This was owing part- 
ly to the continued attachment of the peo- 
ple to grazing; partly to the preference 
that the Englifli at all times gave to ani- 
mal food. The quantity of cattle that ap- 
pear from the lateft calculation to have 
been confumed in our metropolis, is a fuf- 
heient argument of the vaft plenty oi theie 
times; particularly when we confider the 
great advancement of tillage, and the num- 
berlefs variety of ])rovirions, unknovvn to 
pall ages, that are now introduced into 
thefe, kingdoriis from all parts of the 
world. 

Our breed of liorned cattle has in gene- 
ral been fo much improved by a foreign 
inixtifre, that it is diliicuk to ])oint out the 
original kind of thefe iiLna^. Thofe whic h 
niay be fuppofed to have been purely Dri- 
tifli, are far inferior in fizc to thofe on the 
northern part of the European confluent: 
the cattle of the highlands of Scotland ate 
exceeding fmall, aj\d many ot tlicnu males 
as ell as fe urdo, are hornlcfs: tlic Wclfi 
runts are much larger: the bUck cattle rf 
Cornwall arc of the fame fize with the lair. 
The large fpccics that is now cuhivUed 
through nxul parts of Croat Ihltainare ei- 
ther entirely of foreign exlraftion, or our 
own iniprovctl by a croL with the foreign 
kind. The i incolnlhire kind derive th< ir 
fize from the Hohtein breed; and the barge 
liornlefs cattle that are bred in fome pa ts 
of England tome originally from Poland. 

About two hundred and rilty years ago 
there was found in Scotland a wild race of 
cattle, which were of a pine wlutc colour, 
and had (ifwv-may crcilit Bccthim) mane.> 
like lioc.s I cannot but give crtdii to the 
relation; haying feen in the woocE o.^ 
Drumlanidg in North Britain, and in the 
park belonging to Chilli ngliam caflle in 
Northumberland, herds of cattle pndyably 
derived from the favage breed. TJ'.ey 
nave loft their manes ; but retain their co- 
lour and ftcrcenefs : they were of a mic.dle 
fize; long legged ; and had black muzzles, 
and ears ; their horns fine, and with a bold 
and elegant bend. The keepen of thofe 
at Chillingham laid, that the weight of the 
ox was 38 ftones: of the cow 28: that 
their hides were more efteemed by the tan- 
ners than thofe of the tame; and they 


would give fix-pence per flonc more for 
t he m . T hefe cattle w ere wild as a n y dt er : 
on being ajiiproached would inftnntiv 'ake 
to flight and gallop away at full fpeed : ne- 
ver mix with the tame fpec'es; nor con e 
near the houfe unlefs conftrained hy lumi 
gcr in very fevere weather. When it 13 
neceftary to kill any they are always fiiot; 
if the keeper only wounds tlie beaft, hernuit 
take care to keep behind fome tree, 01 lus 
li'e would ^ in danger from the furious 
attacks of the animal ; which will newr 
deiift t'll a perif-d is put to h's life. 

Frequent mention is made of onr fr.\,‘ac 
entf!^ by liiftorlins. One itlit':, t'l.u 
Robert Brute was (in chafing thek . ju- 
n.ah) pielcrvcd from the rage of a ,Jd 
Bull bs the intrepidity of oitc oi his toii;- 
tiers, from which lie nml his li'icao*, ,1^- 
qnirtd the name of 'Furp-B' fi. i ,r/- 
Scephen nanus thefe animal, (ff-f A'v/V/- 
among tlioie that haib/ournl in the 
great loreft that in his lime I'v adjacMit 
to l^ondon. Anotlicr enunuiatcs. 
the provifions at ih*^ great le ftoi Et-'. i] 
aichbifiiop of York, fix wiul Bull ; .,im 1 
vSiIiln-ild nffines us tnafi in liiS da;, s a vr Id 
and white fpecies nacs I'ound in the morr,- 
tains of Scodantl, hut a'peei \! In haiii 
witit the common fort. 1 believe tiufe to 
have bi cn the J^-fnitrs luhati of Plrix , I an i 
tiien in (j'rmapy, and might have a 
common to tb.e coi.tii Cii’ ainl oin iO.nid; 
the lofs of their f.nage vigour ’’v coipin - 
incnt might oceatiC'n fome t hang^ in tl.r 
external appt-cuanco, as is frmpai nt v. t!i 
wild anim.ds deprived of liljerty; and 
that we mav aftiibe their loft of mme. 
The 111 us of tlic 1 Jen vn an foi t ft, (ieitr,h^.^i 
bv Caufi'*, bookv VI. warn of th's kfiuk the 
fame which is called bv llu: n ocLiii Cei- 
n■la^^, AwtcLs^ i. e. fviv /h’s. 

'I'he ox is the onlv horiicd an'rrft in 
t^efe iftands that will apj b' his ftim\ o'* 
the ftrvice of mankind. It is now gciu- 
raliy allow^e.i, that in n anv caiYs o\ea 
more piolitable in the di aught than hicufe*; 
their fond, harnei^, and fhoes being cheaio 
er, and fnould they beIimt(ior giow old? 
an old working beaft will be as good mtut, 
and fatten as w’ell as a young one. 

There is fcarce any part of this anin.al 
w ithoiit its ufe. Tiie blood, fat, marrow, 
hide, hair, horns, hoofs, milk, ci'eam, but- 
ter, cheefe, whty, urine, liver, gnll, I'pEen, 
bones, and dung, have each their particu* 
lar ufe in manufadturee, commerce, and 
medicine. 
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The fkm has been of great life in all 
goes. The ancient Britons, before they 
knew a better method, built their boats 
%\ith ofers, and covered them vdth the 
hides of biilis, which ferved for fiiort conft- 
ing voyages. 

Piirnum CTna fnlix madefniffo vlminc parvpm 
Texitur in I’uppim, ca*foque iiuluta iu.en. d, 
Voi-tons tumjtlun' fiiptr cmi .u .irj.ncm:’ 

Sic V'cnt;lus ftagnanle Pado, fuloquc 

oce..no. Lut^n. hh iv. 131. 

Ti.e bending wilbnv inrf' b."kf rlio\ tv.inc 
Ih.n b’K' ilu* ori: with Tpod-^ i»f fl.iu tc; d klnc. 
Sa h .'u c rhr flo.as Vcn'-ti.ui fif"', i •. h nf>\\ , 

Wh'Me in dull ir-arllieb fbaiu's tin. 1< nlmg Po ; 

On iucli to noiglibiiunng (hud, .dluine hv g.iin, 
Ihc bolder Ciitonb crols the 1\\ tiling main. 

R < . b . 

Veflels of this kind arc fllll in life on the 
Jr'fh lakes; and on tic Doe . nd Sev^in: 
in Jiok.nd tficy are caUed Cuu: /, in Eng 
land Cot(i:K's^ from the Biitifli C it . 
avooid fignilving a boat ol that ilru ii.'c. 

At prof lit, the hide, when tunn-'d and 
ciirocd, fer\(:s for boots, flioet, and nuiu- 
b: riel’s other cnnvejilcnces of hfo. 

Vellum IS madeof calves Ikin. and gold- 
beaters Ikin is made of a thni ^ cliurn, or a 
finer partof the ox’s guts. The hvur mix- 
ed with liire is a necelTary article in buiUl- 
in p Of the hr.rus are inn.do comb'-., s, 
l.a' dies lor knive^^, and drink ug v tilth; 
and when fofttned hv water, obevuig liie 
manulaortuitr’s hand, ihcv arcloimed into 
] eliucid la ninie for the fides of 1 nitiiorns. 
Tr.efe lall; c C/nveniences we owe to our 
great king Alfred, who firll invented tltem 
to preferve his candle tiin.e - mcaliireis 
from the ivind; or (as other w-riters will 
have it) the tapers that were fet up before 
the reliques in the mileiable tattered 
churches of that time. 

In medicine, the Iiorns ivere employed 
as alexipharmics or antidotes agaiiift poi- 
lon, the plague, or the fma)I-pox ; they 
have been, dignified with the title of Eng- 
hOi bezoar; and are faid to have beea 
found to anfwer the end of the oriental 
hind: the chips of the hoofs, and paring 
cf the raw hides, ferve to make carpenters 
ghie. 

The bones are iifed by mechanics, 
wdieie ivory is too expenfive; by which 
the common people are ferved with many 
^eat conveniences at an eafy rate. From 
the tibia and carpus bones is procured an 
^ oil n.uch ufed by coach-makers and others 


in drefiing and cleaning harnefs, and all 
trappings belongi-g to a coach, and the 
bonrs calcined alford a fit matter for tells 
for the ule ot the rtfiqer in the fmelting 
trade. 

I he blood is ufeil as an excellent ma- 
nure tor li uit-tiees ; and is the balls of 
that bne colour, the Pinilian blue. 

1 he felt, t.dlow, and fuct, furnilh us with 
hgiir ; . lui are all'o uud to precipitate the 
fait that i-, duiwn from bi inv iprinqs. The 
ordl, hver, fplcen, and urine, have allb their 
plate in the ;av’/ »s7 

7 ‘1C lifts of bii'tei, cluele, cream, anti 
milk, in domcitic fitononu ; ami tlic cx- 
ctllence of the latter, in Ini mlki pi; a pala- 
table mitiiment tonuoll j'eo, Ic, whole or- 
gans of d'gcltion aie weakened, are too 
ob\ioub to bclnfirtcd on. 

§ 3. The SuEur. 

It does nre tf^iptar from rmv of the ear- 
ly writer^, th.r tiie hiced ol t' is aiiinul 
\v IS cnliiv..tid lor tie fil.e 'of tiu* wool 
amo’ig tile ihilons; th'* ir habitants of flic 
iiiL.nd p^rts ol tins i'lind citlur went en- 
tirtiy naktd. or ere only tioathed with 
fkins, Tiiole u ho Ji\td on the fea toafls, 
and v'tre rlie mo7 t.viliz-d, alict^ed tlie 
manners of ti.c ChuiK, ;'nd wore like them 
u foit Ol g..rnunis m.stu' oi coirfe W'ool, 
called Bxiclue 'Elute th<-\ prohaiily htu! 
from Oaul, tlurenot iitmgti.c Icall traces 
of maniifa(^hiics among the Britons, in tl.r 
hifloncs ol tiiofcMiiues. 

Oil th.e toms or money of the Britons 
are fttn impiefft-d the figuics of the horfe, 
the bull, ami th.e hog, the marks of the tri- 
butes oaiBed trom th.cni by the conquer- 
ors. The Reverend Mr. I*egge was fo 
kind ns to inform me, that he lias feen on 
the coins of Cunobclin that of a flieep. 
Since that is the ca^e, i.t is prolialile that 
our aiiceflois were jiolElIed of the animal, 
but made no farther ufe ot it than to flrip 
off the fltin, and wraothemfeivcs in it, and 
v/ith the wool inmoft obtain a comfortable 
protection againft the cold of the winter 
feafon. 

This negle (7 of manufa< 7 ure may be 
eafily accounted for, in an uncivilized na- 
tion whofe wants were few, and thofe cnfily 
fatisfied; but what is more furprifing, 
when after a long period we had cultivated 
a breed of flieep, whofe fleeces were fupc- 
riorto thofe of other countries, we ftill ne- 
glected to promote a woollen manufacture 
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at home. That valuable branch of bu (inefs 
Jay for a coniiderable time in foreign 
hands; and we were obliged to import the 
cloth manufe£lured from our own materials. 
There fecms indeed to have been many 
unavailing etForts made bv our monarchs 
to prefcrve both the woof and the manu- 
fa^ure of it among ourfelves : Henry the 
Second, by a patent granted to the weavers 
in London, directed that if any cloth was 
found made of a mixture of Spanifli wool, 
it ihould be burnt by the mayor: yet fo 
little did the weaving bufinefs advance, 
that Edward the Third was obliged to per- 
mit the importation of foreign cloth in the 
beginning of his reign; but fooii after, by 
encouraging foreign artificers to fettle in 
England, and inftruA the natives in their 
trade, the manufacture increafed fo greatly 
as to enable him to prohibit the wear of 
foreign cloth. Yet, to fliew the uncom- 
mercial genius of the people, the effects of 
this prohibition were checked by another 
law, as prejudicial to trade as the former 
was falutary ; this was an a£t of the fame 
reign, againft exporting woollen goods 
manufactured at home, under heavy penal- 
ties; while the exportation of wool was 
not only allowed but encouraged. This 
overfight was not foon rectified, for it ap- 
pears that, on the alliance that Edward the 
Fourth made with the king of Arragon, he 
prefented the latter with fome ewes and 
yams of the Cotefwold kind ; which is a 
proof of their excellency, lince they were 
thought acceptable to a monarch, whofc 
dominions were fo noted for the finenefs 
of their fleeces. 

In the firfl year of Richard the Third, 
and in the two fpcceeding reigns, our 
woollen manufactures received lome im- 
provements ; but the grand rife of all its' 
' profperity is to l>c dated from the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when tfie tyranny of the 
duke of Alva in the Netherlands drove 
numbers of artificers for refuge into this 
country, who were the founders of that 
inupenfe manufacture we carry on at pre- 
fent. We have itrong inducements to be 
more particular on the modern frate of our 
woollen manufactures; butwedefiil, from 
a fear of digrtfling too far; our enqiiiiies 
mult be limited to points that have a 
more irtimediate reference to the fliidy of 
Zoology. 

No country is better fupplied with ma- 
terials, and thofe adapted to every fpecics 
of the clothing bufinefs, than Great Bri- 


tain ; and though the fheep of thefe iflands 
afford fleeces of different degrees of good- 
nefs, yet there are not any but what may 
be ufed in fome branch of it. Hereford- 
fhire, Dcvonfhire, and Cotefwold downs 
are noted for producing Iheep withtre- 
markably fine fleeces; the Lincoln fh ire 
and Wanvickfhirc kind, which are very 
large, exceed any for the quantity and 
goodnefs of their wool. The former coun- 
ty yields the€fcrge(1: fheep in thefe ifland^, 
where it is no uncommon thing to give fif. 
ty guineas for a ram, and a guinea for the 
admiliion of a ewe to one of tlit valuable 
males; or twenty guineas for the ufe of it 
fora certain number of ewes during one 
feafon. Suffolk alfo breeds a very valu- 
able kind. The fleeces of the northern 
parts of this kingdom are inferior in fine- 
nefs to thofe of the fouth; but ftill are of 
great value in different branches of our 
manufaClures, The Yorkfliire hills fiir- 
nifh the looms of that county with large 
quantities of wool; and that which is taken 
from the neck and llioulders is ufed (mix- 
ed with Spanifh wool) in fome of their 
fined: cloths. 

Wales yields but a coarfc wool; yet it 
is of more extenfive ufe than the fined 
Segovian fleeces; for rich and poor, age 
and youth, health and infirmities, all con- 
fefs the univerfal benefit of the flannel ma- 
nufaCfure. 

The fheep of Ireland vary like thofe of 
Great Britain. Thofe of the fouth and 
eaft being large, and their flefli rank. 
Thofe of the north, and the mountainous 
parts, frnall, and their flefli fwcet. The 
fleeces in the fame manner differ in de- 
grees of value. 

Scotland breeds a fmall kind, and their 
fleeces are coarfe. Sibbald (after Boethius) 
fpeaks of a breed in the ifle of Rona, co- 
vered with blue w^ool ; of another kind in 
the ifle of Hirta, larger than thebiggeft he- 
goat, with tails banging ^ aim oft to* the 
ground, and horns as thick, and longer 
than thofe of an ox. He mentions another 
kind, whijch is cloathed with a mixture of 
-wool and hair; and a fourth fpecies, whofe 
flefli and fleeces are yellow, and their teeth 
of the colour of gold; but the truth oi 
thefe relations ought to be enquired into^ 
as no other writer has mentioned them, ex- 
cept the credulous Boethius. Yet the lafl 
particular is not to be reje<fled: for not- 
withftanding I cannot inftance the teeth of 
flieep, yet I faw in the fummer of i77^» 

at 
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at Athol houfc, the jaws of an ox, with 
ieeth thickly incrnfted with a gold-colour- 
ed pyrites; and the fame might have hap- 
pened to thofe of fheep had they fed in the 
fame grounds, which were in the valley 
benitath the hoiife. 

Befides the fleece, there is fcarce any 
part of this animal but what is ufeful to 
mankind. The flefli is a delicate and 
wh^cfome food. The Ikin drefled, forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is ufed 
for covers of books. The entrails, pro- 
perly prepared and twifted, ferve for 
firings for various mufical inftrumcnts. 
The bones calcined (like other bones in 
general) form materials for tefls for the 
refiner. The milk is thicker than that of 
cows, and confequently yields a greater 
quantity of butter and cheefe; and m 
fome places is fo ricli, that it will not pro- 
duce the cheefe without a mixture of water 
to make it part from the whey. The dung 
is a remarkably rich manure; infomiich 
that the folding of llieep is become too 
ufeful a branch of hufbandry for the far- 
mer to negle£f. To conclude, whether 
we confider the advantages that refult 
from this animal to individuals in particu- 
lar, or to thefe kingdoms in general, we 
may with Columella confider this in one 
fenfe, as the firfl of the domeftic animals. 
Voft majores jquadrup^des cviUi pecorh 
da ratio fjl ; quce prbna Jit Jl ad uUlitatis 
tna^itudinem referas* Nam id pracipue 
contra frigoris violentia/n profe^it, corpoji- 
hufque nojiris liheralma prabct '^clammai 
ct etiam eUgantium menfas jucundis et nume- 
rojis dapibus exornat, . 

The fheep, as to its nature, is a molt in- 
nocent, milci, and Ample animal; and, con- 

fcious of its own defencelefs flate, rerriark- 
ably timid: if attacked when attended by 
its lamb, it will make fome (hew of 
fence, by ftamping with its feet, and puui- 
ing with its head: it gregarious ani- 
mal, is fond of any jingling noife, tor 
which reafon the leader of the flock has 
in many places a bell hung round its necl^ 
which the others will conflantly it 

» lubjeit to many difcafcs : fome arifc nom 


infe£ts which depofit their eggs in diffe- 
rent parts of the animal; others are caufed 
by their being kept in W’ct pafturcs; for as 
the fheep requires but little drink, it is na- 
turally fond of a dry foil. The dropfy, ver- 
tigo (the pendro of the Wclfli) the phthi- 
fic, jaundice, and worms in the liver, an- 
nually make great havoc among our 
flocks: for the firfl difeafe the flienherd 
finds a remedy by aiming the infc< 5 lcd into 
fields of broom; which plant has been alfo 
found to be very efficacious in the fame 
difordcr among tlie human fpccies. 

The flieep is alfo infefted by different 
forts of infers; like the hode it has its pe- 
culiar cejlrus or gadfly, which depofits its 
eggs above the nole in the frontal finufes; 
when thofe turn into maggots they be- 
come exceffive painful, and caufe thofe 
violent agitations that we fo often fee the 
animal in. The French fliepherds make 
a common practice of cafing the fliccp, by 
trepanning and taking out the maggot; 
this practice is fonietimcs ufed by the 
Englifli fliepherds, but not alw^ays wdth the 
fame fuccefs: befides thefe infe£ts, tlie 
fheep is troubled w ith a kind of tick and 
loufe, which magpies and ftarlings contri- 
bute to eafe it of, by lighting on its back, 
and picking the infe»fls off. 

§ 4. The Dog. 

Dr. Cains, an Englifli phyfician, who 
flourifhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
has left, among feveral other tr.i6ts relating 
to natural hiftory, one written cxnrcfsly on 
the fpccies of Britifh dogs: thev were 
wrote for the ufe of his learned friend 
Cefner; with whom he kept a flriftcorre- 
fpondence ; and whofe death he laments in 
a very elegant and pathetic manner. 

Befides a brief account of the variety of 
dogs then cxifling in this country, he has 
added a fyflematic table of them: his me- 
thod is fo judicious, that we (hail make ufe 
of the fame; explain it by a brief account 
of each kind; and point out thofe that arc 
no longer ia ufe among us. 


SYNOPSIS 
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The firft variety Is the Tervatiiis or T er- 
rier* which takes its name from its fiibtcr- 
igneous employ ; being a fmail kind- of 
hound, ufed to force the fox, or other 
beafts of prey, out of their holds; and (in 
former times) rabbets out of their burrows 
into nets. 

The Leverarius, or Harrier, is a fpccies 
Well known at prefent; it derives its name 
from its life, that of hunting the hare: but 
under this head may be placed the fox- 
hound, which is only a ftrongerand fleeter 
variety, applied to a' different chafe. 

The Sanguinarius, or Bloodhound, of 
the Sleuthoundeof the Scots, was a dog of 
great ufe, and in high efheem with our an- 
ceftors : its employ was to recover any 
ame that had efcaped wounded from the 
u liter; or been killed and ftole out of the 
foreft. It was remarkable for the acutc- 
nefsofits fmell, tracing the loft beaftbythe 
blood it had fpilt: from whence the name 
is derived: This fpccies could, with the 
utmoft certainty, difeover the thief by fol- 
lowing his footfteps, let the diftance of his 
flight ever fp great> and through the 
^oft-fecret and thickeft coverts; nor would 


BRITISH DOGS. 

f Terrier 
< Harrier 
C Blopd- hounds 

Gaze-hound 
Cirey-hound 
Leviner, or Lvemmer 
Tumbler. 

Spaniel 

Setter 

Water-fpaniel, or finder^ 


Spaniel gentle^ or comfortei'. 


Shepherd’s dog 
Mallift, or band dog. 


Wappe 

Turnfpit 

Dancer. 

itceafes it purrnit, till it had theftbu^ 
They wri'e Iike\;iie ufed b.' Wjiihce ai d 
Bruce during the ci'/il.wais. i"Jic pocd- 
cal hiftonans of the two heroes ireqnunly 
relate very curious p. lftges on 'hi-, lubjcct; 
of the fei vice thefe do.^s uerc ol to tl eir 
mafters, and the efcapes they had from 
thofc of tlie enemy. '1 he bloodhound was 
in great requeft bn the confines of Englujxi 
and Scotland; v\here the borderers went 
continually pt eying on the he mis and flocks 
of theirneighboufs. The true bloodhound 
was large, ftrong, mufcular, broad brerfr- 
ed, of a ftern countenance, of a deep tan- 
colour, and generally maikcd with a black 
fpot above pich eye. 

The next divifion of this fpeebs of dogs, 
compreh^rfds thofe that hunt . by the eye; 
and whofe fuccefs depends either upon the 
quicknefs of their' ftght, their fwiftnefs, or 
their fubtilty. 

The Agafxus, or Gazehound, was the 
firft ; it chafed indifferently the fox, hare, 
or buck. It would feleft from the herd 
the fetteft and faireft djeer; purfue it by 
the eye: and if loft for a time, recover it 
again by lingular diftinguifliing facul- 
§ ty; 
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j... and fliould the bead rejoin the herd, 
this dog would fix unerringly on the fame. 
This fpccies is now lod, or at lead un* 
Jcnown to us. 

It mu ft be obferved that the Agafaeus of 
Pr. daius, is a very different fpecics from 
the Oppian, for which it might 

be miftaken from the fimilitu.de of names : 
this he deferibes as a fmall kind of dog, 
peculiar to Great-Britain ; and then goes 
pii with thefe words ; 

Tv^of» ucrei.^itQrocr^y, uixiAcark 

Curvum, macilentum, hirpidum, ocvilis piguim. 

what he adds afterwards, ftill marks the 
difference more ftrongly ; 

PivsiTi y ecuTe muus^uy.o; if‘]y 

»yota(Xiv^» 

JT u’ihus autem lon^e praeft^.ntifliinus eft agafleiK. 

From Oppian’s whole defeription, it is 
plain he meant our Be.'gle. 

The ne<t kind is the Lepn^arius, or 
Gnyhound. Dr. Cains informs irs. that 
it takes its name (fjod pr^echui ft 

inti'f caites^ the firft in rank among : 
that it was for/ncrly efteeineJ fo, appe.rs 
fiom the foreft laws of king Canute; lio 
enacted, that no one imcler ih? degree of 
a gentleman IhouLl preliime to keep a 
gre-houiid ; and llill more ftrongly irom 
an old Wei ill faying; ei U'^nJef r/ 

Fa^ch^ a'i FiJgi, yr adii'acnlr liO"hihlg: 
which fignihes, that you may know a gen- 
tleman bydiis hawk, his hoife, aiici hisgre- 
honnd. 


The third fpeties is tlie Levinarius or 
Lorarius; the Levincr or Lyemmer: the 
hrft name is derived from the lightncfs of 
the kind, the otlier from the old word 
Lyt'm,r.c^ a thong; this {[leelcs being ufed 
to be led in a thong, and flipped at the 
garnc. Oar author fay<, that this dog was 
a kind that hunted both by feent and fight ; 
and in tue form of its ijody obfrrved a 
nudium between the hound and the gre- 
hound. This probably is the kind now 
known to us by the ninic of tlie InfU 
gre-hound, a dog now extremely fcarce 
in that kingdom^ tuc late king of Poland 
having procured from them as many as 
pofiible. I have feen two or t .ree in the 
whole illand: they were of the kind called 
by M. dc Buff on Le gravid !)inh^ and 
probably imported there by the D .nes,who 
long poffelfed that kingdom. Their ufo 
feem> originally to have been for the chafe 
of wolvfs with which Ireland fwarmed till 
tlu' h.ter end of the 1 ift ci ntuiv. As fooii 
as tlio-'e animals were cxnrpated, the mnn- 
t»er£, of tijC dregs decreafed; for from that 
period ihev’ were ke})t only for llatc. 

The Vcrtainis, or 'r'iin>I>li'r, is a fourth 
fpecics; whiv.li tool; its jirey l>y mere fub- 
lilty, dciicnding neither on the I'agacity of 
its nofe, nor its fwif nefs: it ir ca ne into 
a waryen, h n lthtr barkf'd, n‘>r ; in onthe 
ivbbcts ; bur bv a feemir’g^ iKy,lv<‘l of then^^ 
or att ntioii to lomidiing ilf-, clcceivcd 
tlic ob’e;UtiiI it got wirhin reach, lb as to 
take it by a fiuidcn Ipring. Tlustlog was 
kfb llvtii the hound; more feraggy, 2 nd 
had prickt-up e,n > ; and by Dr. Caius’s 
defeription feems to anfw(‘r to the modern 


Froiftart relates a fa<ft not much to the lurcher. 


credit of the fidelity of this fpccies ; when 
that unhappy prince, Richard the Second, 
was taken in Flint caftle, his favourite 
gre-hound immediately deferted him, and 
fawned on his rival Bolingbroke; as il he 
underftood and forefaw the misfortunes of 
^he former. 

The variety called the Highland gre- 
hound, and now become very fcorce, is of 
a very great fize, ftrong, dccp^chelted, 
and covered with long and rough hair. 
This kind was much efteemed in former 
<lays, and ufed in great numbers by the 
powerful chieftains in their magnificent 
hunting matches. . It had as fagacious nofr 
trils as the Blood-hound, and was as fierce. 
This feems to be the kind Boethius ftyles 
gf^us venaticum eum ederrimum turn auda-- 
Fijpintum: nec tn^do infer as n fed in hftesetiam 
^ntroTiefque t prtefertim Ji domlnum du/ioremip 
i^uriam afficl ^ernaP flut m 


The third divifion of the more generous 
dog% comprehends thofe whi' li were ufed 
in foiling; firlt bie I fifpaniolus, or fp^r 
niel: from the name it mav be (uppofed 
that we were intlebrc 1 to Spain for thU 
breed: there were two varieties of tfds 
kind, the.fitft hi hawking, to fpnng 
the game, whiui arc the fame with oyf 

ftarters. r , 1 r i 

The other variety* was ufed only for Uitf 
net, and was called Index, or the fetter; 4 
kind well known at prefent. This kingdo;n 
has long been remarkable for producing 
doirg of’ this fort, particular care having 
been taken tp preferve the breed in tlid 
Utmoft purity. They are ftill diftingnifh<^‘4 
by the name of Enghfb fpaniels; fo fiut 
notwithftanding the derivation of the name^ 
it is probable they tire natives of Great, 
Britain. We may ftrengthen pur fufgicion- 
by fayintr tliat the firft who broke a dog 
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to the net was an Englifli nobleman of a 
moft diftinguifhed charafter^ the great Ro- 
bert Dudley, duke of Northumberland, 
The Pointer, which U a dog of a foreign 
«ctraftion, was unknown to our anceftors. 

The Aquaticus, or Fyndcr, was another 
Ij^ies ufcd in fowling ; was the fame as 
our water fpaniel; and was ufed to find or 
recover the game that was fhot. 

The MeUtonis, or Fotor; the fpaniel 
gentle or comforter of Dr. Caius (the mo- 
dem lap dog)' was the Inft of this divilion. 
The Maltete little dogs were as much ef- 
teemed by the fine ladies of part times, as 
tliofe of Bologna are among the modern. 
Old Hollingfhed is ridiculouily fevere on 
the fair' of his days, for their exceffive 
paflion for thefe little animals; which is 
fufficient to prove it was in his time a no- 
velty. 

The fecond grand divifioii of dogs com- 
prchends the Ruftici ; or thofe that were 
nfed in the country. 

The firft fpecies is the Paftoralls, or 
Ihepherd’s dog ; which is the fame that is 
ufed at prefent, either in guarding our 
flocks, or in driving herds of cattle. This 
kind is fo well tmined for thofe purpofes, 
as to attend to every part of the herd be 
it ever fo large; confine them to the road, 
and force in every ftraggler without doing 
it the leaft injury. 

The next is the Villaticus, or Catena- 
rlus; the mafliif or band doe ; a f;>ecies of 
great fize and ftrength, and a very loud 
Darker, Manwood £ys, it derives its name 
from mafe, thrfefe^ being fuppofed to fright- 
en away robbers by its tremendous voice. 
Caius tells us%iat three thefe were 
reckoned a match for a bear; and four for 
a lion: but from an experiment made in 
the tower by James the Firft, that noble 
qiia^ped was found an unequal match 
to only three. Two of the dogs were dif- 
abled m the combaL but the third forced 
the lion to feck for Tafety by flight.* The 
Englifh bull-dog feems to belong to this» 
fpecies; and probably w the dbg our au- 
1thor mentions under the title of Lanlarius. 
Grcat-Biitaln was fo noted for its maftiffs, 
that the. Roman emperors appointed an 
officer in this iflan4 with tbe title of Procu^ 
rater Cynegit^ whofc foie bufinefs was to 
br^, and tranfmlt from hence to the am- 
phitheatre, fuch as would prove equal to 
the combata of the place. 

Magnaquataiuorum fradlu'rl colU Britanni. 

And Bridih 4og$ fuhdut the ftouteft, bulls. 


Gradus fpeaks in high term^ of the cx^ 
cellency of the Britifh dogs: 

Atque ipfos libeat penetrare Brltannos t 
O quanta eft raerces et quantum impendia fupral 
S> non ad fpeciem mentiturofque decores 
Protiniis : haec tina eft catuliS' jaftura Brltannis. 

At magnum cum venit opus, promeodaque virtus, 
El vocat extreme praecepsdifcfimine Mavors^ 

Non tunc egregios tantum admirei:;e Mulo£[os» 

If Britain’s diftant coaft we dare explore. 

How much beyond the coft the valued (tore j 
If (bape and beauty not alone we' prize. 

Which nature to the Britifti hound denies t 
But when the mighty toil the huntliman warms. 
And all the Ibiil is rous'd by fierce alarms. 

When Mars calls furious to th’ enfanguin’d field. 
Even bold Molollians then to thefe muO: yield. 

Strabo tells us, that the maftiffs of Bri- , 
tain were trained for war, and were ufed 
by the Gauls in their battles : and it is 
certain a well trained maftiff might be of 
confiderable ufe in' diftrefling luch half- 
armed and irregular combatants as thc'ad- 
verfaries of the Gauls feem generally to 
have been before the Romans conquered 
them. 

The laft divifibn is that of the Dege- 
neres, or Curs. The firft of thefe was the 
Wappe, a name derived from its note : its 
only life was to alarm the family by bark- 
ing, if any perfon approached the houfe. 
Of this clafs was the Verfator, or turnfpit ; 
and laftly the Saltator, or dancing dog, or 
fuch as was taught variety of tricks, and 
carried" about by idle people as a fliew. 
Thofe Degeneres were of no certain fliape, 
being mongrels or mixtures of all kinds of 
dogs. 

Wq fliould now, according to our plan, 
after enumerating the feveral varieties of 
Britifti dogs, give its general natural hif- 
tory ; but fince Linnaeus has already per- 
formed it to our hand, we (hall adopt his 
fenfe, tranflating his very words, (wherever 
we may) with literal exa<ftnefs. 

“ The tk>g eats fiefti, and farinaceous 
“ vegetables, but not weens ; its ftomach 
“ digefts bones: it ules the tops of grafs 
f‘.as a vomit. It voids its excrements on 
“ a ftone; the album gretewn is one of the 
“ greateft encouragers of putrcfa£rion. It 
“ laps up its drink with its tongue; it 
voids its urine ftdeways, by lifting up 
“ one of its hind legs; and is mpft diuretic 
in the company' of a ftrange dog, 

“ rat anum alterius: its feent b moft ex- 
“ quifitc, when its nofe is moift ; it treads 
“ lightly on its toes; fcarce ever fwewis; 

‘‘ but when hot lolls out its tongiie. R 
generally walks frequently round the 
^ “ place 
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« pbceat intends to. lie down on : its fenfe 
« oiF hearing is vtiy quick when afleep : 
« it dreams- Procis rixantibus crudelis ; 
“ catuliicum varus : mordet ilia ilUs: cok^rtt 
“ cupula junHus : it goes with young fixty. 
“ three days ; and commonly brings from 
« four to eight at a time ; the male pup- 
“ pies refemble the dog, the female the 
bitch. It is the moft faithful of all ani- 
<‘mals; is very docible: hates ftrange 
“ dogs; will fnap at a ftone thrown at it ; 
will howl at certain mufical notes; all 
(except the South American kind) will 
** bark at ftrangers : dogs are rejefVed by 
“ the Mahometans.” 

$ 5. 77 ie Wild Cat. 

This animal does not differ fpecifically 
from the tame cat; the latter being origi- 
nally of the fame kind, but alterecf in co- 
lour, and in fome other trifling accidents, 
as are common to animals reclaimed from 
the woods and domefticated. 

The cat in its favage flate is three or 
four times as large as the houfe-cat ; the 
head larger, and the face flatter. The 
teeth and claws tremendous ; its mufcles 
very ftrong, as being formed for rapine ; 
the tail is of a moderate length, but very 
thick, marked with alternate bars of black 
and whitCj the end always black: the hips 
and hind part of the lower joints of the 
leg, are always black ; the fur is veij foft 
and fine. The general colour of thefe ani- 
mals is of a yellowifh white, mixed with a 
deep grey ; thefe colours, though they ap- 
pear at firft fight confufedly blended toge- 
ther, yet on a clofe infpe6lion will be found 
to be difpofed like the ftreaks on the fkin 
of the tiger, pointing from the back down- 
wards, rifing from a black lift that runs 
from the head along the middle of the 
back to the tail. 

This animal may be called the Britifti 
tiger; it is the fierceft, and moft dcftruc- 
tive beaft wehave; making dreadful ha- 
vock among our poultry, lambs, and kids. 
It inhabits the naoft mountainous and woody 
parts of thefe iflands, living moftly in trees, 
and feeding only by night. It multiplies 
as foft as- our common cats ; and often the 
females of the latter will quit their domef- 
tjc mates, and return home pregnant by 
tbe former. 

They are taken either in traps, or by 
Ihootihg: in the latter cafe it is very dan- 
gerous only to wound them, for they will 
J^^tack the perfqn who injured them, and 
llrcngth enough to l)e no defpicahle 
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enemy. Wild cats were formerly reckon* 
cd among the beafts of chace; as appean 
by the charter of Richard riie Second, to 
the abbot of Peterborough, giving hint 
leave to hunt the hare, fox, and wihJ cat. 
The life of the fur was in lining of robes; 
but it was efteemed not of the moft luxu- 
rious kind ; for it was ordained ‘ that no 
‘ abbefs or nun fliould ufc more coftly ap- 
‘ parel' than fuch as is made of lambs or 
‘ cats ikins.* In much earlier times it 
was alfo the obje(ft of the fportfman's di- 
verfion. ' 

Felemqne mlnacem 

Arboris in tmneo longis prxfigere tcliw 

NmfjU/it Cynegetic0m, L. 55* 

§ 6. jyjc Domestic Cat. 

This animal is fo well known as to make 
a defeription of it unneceflary. It is an 
ufeful, but deceitful domeftic ; a(ftive, neat, 
fedate, intent on its prey. When plealed 
purrs and moves its foil : when angry 
fpits, hifles, and ftrikes with its foot. When 
walking, it draws in its claws: it drinks lit- 
tle : is fond of fifti: it waflics its face with 
its fore-foot, (Linnaeus fays at the approach 
of a ftorm:) the female is remarkaDly fa- 
lacious; a piteous, fqualling, jarrinj; lover. 
Its eyes fliine in the night ; its hair when 
rubbed in the dark emits fire: it is even 
proverbially tenacious of life ; always lights 
on its feet: is fond of perfumes, marum, 
cat-mint, valerian, &c. 

Our anceftors feem to have had a high 
fenfe of the utility of this animal. That 
excellent prince Hoel dJa^ or Howcl the 
Good, did not think it breath him (a- 
mong his laws relating to me prices, &c. 
of animals) to include that of the cat; 
and to deferibe the qualities it ought to 
have. The price of a kitling before it could 
fee, was to be a penny ; till it caught a 
nioufe two-pcnce; when it commenced 
moiifer four-pence. It was required be- 
fides, thaf it fhould be perfect in its fenfes 
of hearing and feeing, be a good moufer, 
have the claws whole, and be a good nurfe: 
but if it foiled in any of thefe qualities, the 
feller was to forfeit to the buyer the thira 
part of its value. If any one ftole or killed 
the cat that guarded the prince’s granary, 
he was to forfeit a milen ewe, its fleece 
and lamb; or as much wheat as when 
poured qn the cat fufpended by its tail 
(the head touching, the floor) would form ' 
a heap high enough to cover the tip of 
the former. This laft quotation is not 
only curious, as being an tyidence of the 

fimpllcity 
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fimplicity of ancient manners, but it al- 
moft proves to a demonftration that cats 
are not aborigines of thefe illands; or 
known to the earlieft inhabitants. The 
large prices fet on them, (if we confi- 


der the high value of fpecie at that time) 
and the great care taken of the improve- 
ment and breed of an animal that multiplif s 
fo faft, are almofl certain proofs of their 
being little known at that period. 


Fig. 

I. 


§ 7. Explanation of frne technical Teems in Ornithology. 


^ 5 - 

16. 

18. 


Orbits. Orhita 
Emarginatiiin 


Cere. Cera ' The naked fkin that covers the bafe of the bill in the /Liui 
kind. 

2. Capiftrum A word ufed by Linn me to exprefs the fliort feathers on the 

forehead juft above the bill. In Crovos thefe fall forwards 
over the nollrils. 

3. Lorum The fpace between the bill and the eye, generally covered 

with feathers, but in fome birds naked, as in the black and 
white Grebe. 

The fkin that furrounds the eye, which is generally bare, 
particularly in the Hejon and Parrot. 

A bill is called roftrum emargtnatum when there is a finall 
notch near the end: this is coiilpicuous in that of Butchcrbhd:^ 
and Thrujhes. 

6. Vibrijf.e V’ibPiJfe pedlinauc^ ftlff hairs that grow on each fide the 

mouth, formed like a double comb, to be feen in the Gcat- 
fucker^ Fly (ate her., Sec. 

7. Bajiard iving. A fmail jomt riling at tlie end of the middle part of the wing, 

Alula fpuiia or the cubitus ; on which are three or five feathers. 

8. Lejfer coverts of the The fmail feathers that lie in feveral rows on the bones of 

•usings. Tedirices the wings. The unda coverts are thole that line the inlide of 
ptima . the wihg.. • 

The leathers that lie immediately over the quill-feathcrs and 
fecondary feathers. 

Tlie larged feathers of the wings, or thofe that rife from the 
fird bone. 

Thofe that rife from the fecond. 

Thofe that cover the bafe of the tail. 

Thofe that lie from the vent to the tail. ' Crijfum Lhmai. 

That rife from the flioulders, and cover the fidcs of the 
back. 

The hind part of the head. 

A term Linn/^us ufes for a draitand flender bill. 

To ibew the drudfure of the feet of the Kingfijher. 

The foot of the Woodpecker formed for climbing. Climb- 
ing feet. 

Such as thofe of the Grebes^ &c. Such as are indenfed 
are called fcalloped; fuch are thofe of Cw/r and fcallop*toed 
Sandpipers, 

Such as want the back toe. 

When the webs only reach half way of the toes. 


9 * 

Greater coverts. 

Te Brices fecundee 

10. 

Quill feathers. 
Primorcs 

II. 

Secondary feathers. 
Secondarise 

12. 

Coverts t^he tail. 
Uropygtum 

13 - 

Vent feathers 

14. 

7 'he tail. ReBrices 


Scapular feathers 
Nucha 

Rofirum fuhulatum 


19. Pes fcanforius 

20. Pifmed foot. Pes 

kbatUsy pinHdtus 


21 . Pes triddByhs 
23. Seihupdlmdted. Pes 
femt-pdhnaius 

24; Ungfe pojiico fejjili When tlie hind claw adheres to the leg without any toe, ^ 
in the Petrels, 

25. tHghh 4 oMitui • AU the four toes.conne^led by webs, as in the Corvorants. 
^Jaitnjdtis, 

Explanation 



cuhratum 

Un^nlculatUTti > 

Lmfua ciliatA 
LmbncifQrmis 
r^dcs coiHpedet 


}\ar(s Lincares 
Marginat<e 
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Explanation of other Linn.ean Terms. 
the ''"y "‘'■■P* •" 

wS >»«""■*.,» i. a.;.. 

■ "■"™' 

P‘ace<l fo far behind as to make the Idi J 
walk w.th difhculty, or as if in feturs-, as as the cafe with the 
(jt eoes^ and Divers^ 

When the noftrils are verv narrow, as in Sea Guilt. 

With a rim round the noftrils, as in the Stare. 


§ 8. The Pigeon. 

The tame pigeon, and all its beautiful 
varieties, derive their origin from one fpe- 
cieh, the Stock Dove: the Englidi name 
implying its being the flock or ftem from 
whence the other domeftic kinds fprung. 
Thefe birds, as Varro oblerves, take the?r 
(Latin) name, '•Columha^ from their voice 
or cooing; and had he known it, he might 
have added the Britilh, &:c. for fClommcn, 
Kylobman^ Kul/n, and KoLu, fignify the fame 
bird. They were and Bill are, in moil 
parts of our ifland, in a ftate of nature ; 
but probably the Romans taught ns the 
method of making them dornellic, and 
conftruifling pigeon- houfes. Its chara(5ters 
in the flate neareft that of its origin, is a 
deepbiiiiOi a{h-colour; the brealf dallied 
with a line changeable green and purple; 
Ine lides of the neck with lliining copper 
colour; its wings marked with two black 
bars, one on the coverts of the wings, 
the other on the quill-feathers. The back 
white, and the tail barred near the end with 
black. The weight fourteen ounces. 

In the wild Hate it breeds in holes of 
n)cks, and hollows of trees, for w'hich rea- 
son fome writers ftile it columha cavernalisy 
m oppolition to the Ring Dove, which 
makes its neilon the boughs of trees. Na- 
ture ever preferves fome agreement in the 
manners, fchara<5Iers, and colours of birds 
reclaimed from their wild ftate. This fpe- 
cies of pig^n fooii takes to build in aiti- 
ncial cavities, and from the temptation of 
u ready provifion becomes calily domefti- 
cated. The drakes of the tame duck, 
However they may vary in colour, ever 
^tain the m^rk of their origin from cur 
Lngli^ mdlard, by the curljtd feathers of 
ue tail : jind the tame goo»ft betrays its 
5 from the wild kind, hy the invari- 
le whiteiiefs of its rumpf which they 
always retain in both Ihtcs. 


Multitudes of thefe binls are oljfcrvcd 
to migrate into the fouth of England ; and 
while the beech wnods were futlVied to 
cover large trarts of giound, tliey uful to 
haunt tht'in in myriads, reaching in Ibinos 
of a mile in length, as they went out in 
the morning to teed. They vilit us the 
lateft of any bird of palTage, not appear- 
ing till November; and retire in tiic 
fpring. I imagine that the fuinmcr haunts 
of thefe are in Sweden, for Mr. Kckmark 
makes their retreat thence coincide with 
their arrival here. But many breed here, 
ns I have obferved, on the cliifs of the coall 
of Wales, and of the Hebrides. 

The varieties produced from the do- 
mellic pigeon are very numerous, and ex- 
tremely elegant; thefe arc dill inguiflied by 
names expreflivc of their fcvcral proper- 
ties, fuch as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobincs, 
Croppcis, Powttr.-, Runts, Turbits, Owls, 
Nuns, &c. The moft celebrated of thefe 
is the Carrier, which, from the fuperior 
attachment that pigeon Ihcnis to its native 
place, is employed in many countries as 
the moll expeditious courier: the letters 
are tied under its wing, it is let loofc, and 
in a very ihort fpace returns to the home 
it was Drought from, with its advices. 
This pra(flice was much in vogue in the 
Eaft ; atid at Scandcroon, till of late years, 
ufed on the arrival of a (hip, to give the 
merchants at Aleppo a more expeditious 
notice than could be done by any other 
means. In our own country, thefe aerial 
melTengers have been employed for a very * 
lingular purpofe, being let loofe at Tyburn 
at the moment the fatal cart is drawn awa) , 
to notify to dillant fr ends the departure of 
the unhappy criminal. 

In the Eaft, tlie ufe of thefe birds feems 
to have been improved greatly, by having, 
if we may ufe the exprclfion, relays of them 
ready to fpread intelligence to all partt of 
3 Z the 
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the country. Thus the governor of Da- 
luiata circulated the news of the death of . 
Orrilo : 

Tofto cheM C^ftellan tii Dam lata 
Cei tificofli, ch’ei a m(>rro Omlo, 

La Ci>U)mha lafcio, ch’avea legaia 
Sotto Tal < la Icitera col filo. 

Quelle aaJo ;U Cairo, c l indi fu lafeiata 
Uii’ altra altiove, C( me<jaivie Itilo: 

6 i, die in podiiflinTe ore anclo ravvifn 
Per tutto c'a’era Ornlo uccifo*. 

But the fimple ufe of them ^vas known in 
very early times : Anacreon tells us, he 
c onveyed Ills billet-doux to his beautiful 
Bath) iiiis by a dove. 

roaavrtx' 

Kai nvv fjl'oc; iy.(ivn 

I nm now Anacreon’s Have, 

A'kI to me cntrnftcd have 
All the o’fi tlow ings <it his heart 
To llathvlhis to inip.ut} 

Each foft line, with nimble wing, 

To the lovely boy I bring. 


§ 9. T^e Blackbird. 

This bird is of a very retired and fol> 
tary nature; frequents hedges and thickets, 

in which it builds earlier than any other 
bird: the neft is formed of mofs, dead 
graf, fibres, &c. lined or plaiftered with 
clay, and that again covered with hay or 
fmall Braw. It lays four or five eggs of a 
bliiifli green colour, marked with irregu- 
lar dulky fpots. The note of the male is 
extremely fine, but too loud for any place 
except the woods: it begins to fing early 
in the f]>ring, continues its mufic part of 
the fummer, defifis in the moulting feafon ; 
but refumes it for fome time in September, 
and the firft winter months. 

The colour of the male, when it has at- 
tained its lull age, is of a fine deep black, 
and the bill of a bright yellow; the edges 
ot the eye-lids yellow. When voung the 
bill is dufivv, and the plumage of a rufty 
black, fo that they are not to be diftin- 
guifhed from the iemales; but at the age 
of one year they attain their proper co- 
lour. 


Tauroftheues^ alfb, by means of a pi- 
geon he had decked with purple, fent ad- 
vice to his father, wiio li^'ed in the ifle 
of yisgiua, of his viiBory in the Olympic 
games, on the very day he had obtained 
It. And, at the fiege of Modena, Hirtius 
without, and Bimtiis within the walls, kept, 
by the help of pigeons, a conftant corre- 
fpondence; baffling every ftratagem of 
the befieger Antony to intercept their 
couriers. In the times of tlie crufades 
there an: many more inftances of thefc 
birds of peace being employed in the fer- 
vice of war; Joinville relates one during 
the crufade of Saint Louis; and Taffb an- 
other, during the fiege of Jerufalem. 

The nature of pigeons is to be grega- 
rious; to lay only tv^o eggs; to breed 
many times in the year; to bill in their 
courtfhrp ; for the male and female to lit 
by turns,' and alfo to feed their young; to 
caff tlieir provifion-oiit of their craw into 
the young one's mouths ; to drink, not 
like other b::*ds by lipping, biff by con- 
tinual draughts like quadrupeds; and to 
have notes itiouniful or plaintive. 

* * As fpea as the commanJant of D.imiata 

< heard that Orrilo was dead, he let loofe a pi- 
'♦ geon, under whoffc wing he had tied a letter; 

< this fled to Cairo, from whence a I’ccoqtl-'Wfas 

< difpatched to another place, a<} is ufual ; fo that 
* in a very few hours all Egypt was acquainted 
‘ with the death of Orrilo.* Ar x os 1 o, canto j 5. 

d* Anr,creon, ode 9. i.’c Tre^irijav. 


§ 10. T/ie Bullfinch. 

The wild note of this bird is not in the 
leall mufical ; but when tamed it becomes 
remarkably docile, and may be taught any 
tune after a pipe, or to whiffle any note^ 
in the juffeft npanner: it feldom forgets 
what it has learned ; and will become fo 
tame as to con-^e at call, perch on its maf- 
ter’s ffioulders, and (at command) go 
through a difficult mufical leffbn. They 
may be taught to fpeak, and fome thus 
inftruxfted are annually brought to London 
from Germany. 

The male is diftinguiffied from the fe- 
male by the fuperior blacknefs of its crown, 
and by the rich crimfon that adorns the 
cheeks, breaff, belly, and throat of the 
male; thofe of the female beuig of a dirty 
colour: the bill is black, fliort, and very 
thick ; the head large : the hind part ot 
the neck and the back are grey : the co- 
verts of the wings are black; the lower 
Ctolled with a white line : the quill-fcather> 
dulky, but part of their inner webs white ; 
the coverts of the tail and vent-feathers 
white : the tail black. 

In the fpring thefe birds frequent our 
gardens, and are very deftruffive to our 
fruit-trees, by eating the tender buds. 
They breed about the latter end of 
or beginning of Tune, and are frldom 
at that time near noufes, as they chuf^omc 
very retired place to breed iii. ^ 
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),id> "'fof bktk : I have for their great docility. Toward winter 

heard of a male bullfinch which had they affemble in flocks, and teed on feeds 
changed its colours aftw it ted teen taken of different kinds, particularly thole of the 
,n foil Mther^ and with all its fine teints. thiitle. It is fond of orciiards, and frc- 
The firft year it began to afilime adnll quently builds in an apple or ^Kiar-tree: 
hue, blackening ?very year, till in the its neu is very elegantly formed of fine 
fourth It attained the deepcft degree of mofs, liver-worts, and bents on the outfide s 
that colour. This was communicated to lined firfi with wool and hair, and then 
lue by the Reveiertd Mr. White of SeU with the gofl in or cotton of the fiillow. It 
borne. Mr. Morton, his Hiftory of lays five white; eggs, marked with deep 
Nofthamptonmire, gives another inftance purple fpots on the upper end. 
of fuch a change, with this addition, that This bird feems to have been the vay 
the year following, after moulting, the bird * of Ariftotle; being the only one 

recovered its native colours. Bullfinches that we know of, that could be diftin- 
fed entirely on hcmp*-leed are apteft to un* guiflied by a golden fillet round its head, 
dergo this change. feeding on the feeds of prickly plants. 

§ II. Goldfinch. The very ingemous tr;mfla.or (fir. M 

: tyn) of Virgil s Eclogues and Georgies, 

Ml 1 r beautiful of our hard* gives the name of this bird to the acalan- 

billed Imall birds; whether vve confider its this or cicdtuhis t 
colours, the elegance of its form, or the 

mufic of its note. The bill is white, tipt hutouque aly’^n-n refonant, acantkd^ dumi. 

with black; the bafe is furrounded with a In our accoiuit of the Uahyon^ixXxt an- 

ting of rich Ccarlet feathers: from the cor- dents, w^e followed his opinion; but having 
ners of the mouth to the eyes is a black fince met w'ith a palUige in Arillotlc, that 
line; the cheeks are white: the top of the clearly proves that acanthh could not be 
head Is black; and the white on the cheeks ufed in that fenle, we beg, that, till wc can 
is bounded almofi to the fore part of the difeover what it really ih, the word may be 
neck with black; the hind part of the rendered lincc it is impoflible the 
head is white; the back, rump, and bread philofopher could didinguifh a birdof fuch 
are of a fine pale tawny brown, lighted on driking and briliant colours as the 
the two lad ; the belly is white ; the co- finch^ by the epithet or baa co- 

vert feathers of the wings, in the male, loured; and as he celebrates \\\^ (uanthit 
are black; the quill-fcatbers black, marked for a fine note, toi Myvput 

in their middle with a beautiful yellow; both chanuders wdll fuit the linnet, being 
the tips white: the tail is black, but mod a bird as remarkable for the fwcetnefs ot 
of the feathers marked near their ends w'ith its note, as for the plainiiefs of its plu- 
a white fpott the legs are white. mage. 

The female is didinguilhed from the 

P 'T'/ . T ......... 


niale by thefe notes; the feathers at the 
end of the bill in the former are brown ; 
in the male black: the lefler coverts cf the 
wings are brown : and the black and yel- 
low in the, wings of the female are lefs 
brilliant. The young bird, before it moults, 
on the head; and hence it is term- 
ed by the bird-catchers a grey-pate* 

There is another variety of goldfinch, 
which is, perhaps, not taken above once in 
Jwo or three years, which is called by the 
I-ondon bird-catchers a chevctel^ from the 
manner in which it concludes its jerk: 
when this fort is taken, it fells at a very 
high price, it is didinguidied from the 
<^ommon fort by a white dreak, or by two, 
and fometlmes three white fpots und</r the 
mroat. 

Their note is very fweet, and they are 
eileemed on that account, as well as 


§ The Linnet. 

The bill of this fpecies is dulky, but in 
the fpring afoimes a bluifii cad: the fea- 
thers on\he head are black, edged with 
adi-colour; the fides of the neck deep afii- 
colour: the throat marked in the middle 
with a brown line, bounded on each fide 
with a white one: tlie back buck, bor- 
dered with reddilh brown: the bottom of 
the bread is of a fine blood red, which 
heightens in colour the fpimg advances: 
the bellv white: the vc nt-leaihen> yellow- 
ifli: the fides under the wings fpoited with 
brown: the quill-featheis are dulky; ihe 
lower part of the nine fiid white : the co- 

• Which he places amon?: the 
Scaliger reatifi the werJ "'h^h liM 

neither does the cru.c fuppoft hii al- 


meaning i neither does the cru.c tup^ 
teration withaiay reatons. //j/?* <*»• 
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verts incumbent on them black ; the others 
of a retl4ifl1 brown} the lowelt order tipt 
with a paler cpiour; the tail is a little 
fprked, of. a brown colour, edged wkh 
white-; the two middle feathers excepted, 
which arc bordered with dull red. The 
females and young birds want the red fpot 
on the breall ; in lieu of that, their breads 
a(c marked with ihort ftreaks of brown 
pointing downwards; the females have alfo 
lefs white in their wings. 

Thefc birds are much efleemed for their 
fong; they feed on feeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before^ they eat: the feed 
of the Imum ot fiax is their favourite food ; 
from whence the nameofthc linnet tribe. 

They breed among furze and white 
thorn: the oiilfide of their neft is made 
^vith mofs and bents; and lined with wool 
and hair. They lay five whitifli eggs, 
fpotted like thofe of the goldfinch. ^ 


Colour; but ^ they did not fing, we fnp, 
pofed them to be hens. Thefe birds will 
prodkjce with the goldfinch and linnet, and 
the offspring' is calfed a mule-bird, becaufe 
like that animal^ it proves barren. ^ 

They are ftill found on the fame fpot to 
which We were firft indebted for, the pro- 
du<5i:ion of fuch charming fongfiers; but 
they are no w become fo numerous in our 
country, that we ai-e Under no neceffity of 
crofling the ocean for them. 

§ 14. Tlie Sky Lakk. 

The Icngthof this fpccies is feven inches, 
one-fourth: the breadth twelve and a hall : 
the weight one ounce and a half: the tongue 
broad and cloven: the bill {lender: the 
upper mandible diifky, the lower yellow : 
above the eyes is a yellow fpot: the crowfi 
of the head a rcddifli brown f{)otted witli 
deep black: the hind part of the head alli- 


§ 13. The Canary Bird. 

This bird is of the finch tribe. It was 
originally peculiar to thofe hies, to which 
it owes its name; the fame that were known 
to the ancients by the addition of the fer^ 
lunate. The haj^py temperament of the air ; 
the fpontaneous productions of the ground 
in the varieties of fruits ; the fprightiy and 
chearfiil difpolitiou of the inhabitants; and 
the harmony arifing from the number of 
the birds found there, procured them that 
lomantic diflinc^ion. Though the ancients 
celebrate the Ifle of Canaria for the multi- 
tude of birds, they have not mentioned anv 
in particular. It is probable^ then, that 
our fpecies was not introduced into Eu- 
rope till after the fecond difeovery of thefe 
ifles, which was between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centurie.s. We are uncer- 
tain when it firft made its appearance in 
this quarref of the globe. Belon, wdio 
wrote in 1 ^ 5 ;, is filent in refpe^ to, thefc 
biids : Gefner is the firft who mentions 
them ; and AldroVand fpeaks of them as 
rarities; that they were very dear on ac- 
count of the difficulty attending the brino-: 
ing them from fo diftant a country, and 
that they were purchafed bv people of 
rank alone. Ollna fays, that' in his time 
there was a degenerate fort found on the 
ill c of Elba, off the coaft of Italyj which 
came there originally by means of a fliip 
bound from the Canaries to Leghorn, and 
was wrecked 0 !i that illand. We once 
faw fomc fmall birds'*broiightdire<ftly from 
the Canary lilands, that w-e fufpe<ft to be 
the genuine fort; they were of a dpIJ green 


colour; chin white. It has the faculty of 
erctfting the feathei>s of the head. The 
feathers on the back, and covei ts of the 
wings, duffiy edged with rcddifli brown, 
W'iiich is paler on the latter: the quift-fea- 
thers du/ky: the exterior web edged with 
w'hitc, that of the others with reddilh 
brown ; the upper part of the breaft yel- 
low fpotted with black : the lower part of 
the body of a pale yellow : the exterior 
web, and half of the interior web next to 
the fliaft of the firft feather of ihc tail, are 
white; of the fecond only the exterior web; 
the reft of thofe feathers dulky ; the others 
are diiiky edged with red; thofe in the 
middle deeply f 6 , the reft very flightly : the 
legs du/ky: foies of the feet yellow: the 
hind claw very long and ftrait. 

This and the wood -lark are the only 
birds that fing as they fly; this railing its 
note as it foars, and lowering it tifl it quite 
dies away as it defeends. It will often foar 
to fuch a height, that we are charmed with 
the mufic when we loole fight of the fong- 
fter; it alfo begins its fong before the ear- 
lleft dawn. IVlilton, in his Allegro, moft 
beaulifully exprefles thefe circumftancts : . 
and Bifbojp Newton obfei'ves,that the beau- 
tiful feene that Milton exhibits of rural 
chearfnlnefs, At the fame time gives us a 
fine pi(fi:ure of the regularity ot his life, 
and the innocenev of his own miridj thus 
he describes himfelf as in a fituation 

To hear the hji k begin his ftight, 

A'hI finging ftarllc the dull 
From his watch tower jn the (kies,. 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. t 

It ctiMtitfuies its harmony iiveral 

beginning 
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beginning early in the fpring, on pairing, 
in the winter they allcmble in vaft flocks, 
grow very fat, and are t^ken in' great num- 
bers for our tables. Thev build their nell 
on the ground, beneath (ome clod; form- 
ing it ot hay, dry fibres, &c. and lay lour 
or five eggs. 

The place thefe birds are taken in the 
greatefi quantity, is the neighbourhood of 
Diinllable: the lealbn begins about the 
fourteenth of September, and ends the 
twenty-fifth of February ; and during that 
fpace about 4000 dozen are c<\u.;lit, which 
ftipply the I'narkets of the metropolis. 
Tnofe caught in the day arc taken in clap- 
nets of ri!teeii yards length, and two and a 
half in breadth ; and are enticcil within their 
riach by meins of bits of looking-glafs, 
fixed in a piece of wood, and j)laced in the 
middle of the nets, which arc put in a 
quick whirling motion, by a firing the 
larker commands ; he alfo makes ufe of 
a decoy lark. Thefe nets are iifed only 
till the fourteenth of November, for tlie 
larks will not dare^ or frolick in the air 
except in fine funny weather; and of 
coiirfe cannot be inveigled into the fnare. 
When the weatlier grows gloomy, the lar- 
ker changes his engine, and makes ule of 
a trammel-net twenty -feven or twenty- 
eight feet long, and five broad; which 
is put on two poles eighteen feet long, and 
cairied by men under each arm, who pafs 
over the fields and quarter the ground as a 
fettmg dog; when they hear or feel a 
lark hit ^he net, they drop it down, and 
fo the birds are taken. 

§ 15. 77/(f Nightingale. 

The nightingale takes its name from 
and the Saxon word galan^ to fiiig; 
expreflive of the time of its melody, in 
it is equal to th^ red dart ; but longer 
hjtlied, and more elegantly made. The 
Colours are very plain. The head and 
back are of 'a pale tawny, dallied with 
olive 2 the tail is of a deep tawny red ; the 
throat, bread, and upper part or the belly, 
of a light glofiy afii -colour: the lower bel- 
ly almoft white : the exterior webs of the • 
<l« ill-feathers are of a dull reddifh brown; 
the interior of browqifli afh-colour; the 
jrides are hazel, and Ihe eyes remarkably 
l^^ge and piercing; the legs and feet a 
«eep.afh-coIour, 

This bird, the mod famed of the fea- 
thered tribe, for variety, length, and 
Qf its notes, vlfits png&ud the 


beginning of April, and leaves ms in Au- 
gull. It is a fpecies that does not fpread 
ufelt over the illand. It is not found in 
i\orth Wales; or in any of the Engliih 
counties north of it, excei)t Vorkdiire, 
wheie they arc met with in great plcijtv 
about Doncaller. Thev Iiavc been alio 
heard, but rarely, near Shic.\ Ibury. It is 
alfo remarkable, that this bird does not 
migrate fo far wed as Dcvonflme and Corn- 
wall; counties where the fcafons aie lo 
very mild, that myrtles flourilh in the open 
air during the whole year; ncidun* are tky 
found ill Ireland. Sibbald places them in 
his lill of Scotch birds; but tlivy cet tainly 
are unknown in that part of C^rcat liiitaiil, 
probably from the fcarciiy and the retent 
introduaion of hedges tliere. Vet they 
viht Sweden, a much nioiefevere climate. 
With us they frequent thick h 'dgos, and 
low coppices; and gener.tllv keep' in the 
middle of the bufli, fo that they are very 
rarely feeii. They form tlieir iicft of o.ik- 
leaves, a lew bents, and reeds, d’hc eggs 
are of a deep brown. Wlien the voiuu»’ 
firft come abroad, and are helpleft, t!ie oltl 
birds make a plaintive and jarring noife 
with a fort of fnapping as if in menace, 
purfiiing along the hedge the [laflcngcrs. 

They begin their fong in the evening, 
and continue it the whole nigJit. 'Fhefo 
their vigil> did not pafs unnoticed by the 
antientst the flumbers ol thefe birds were 
proverbial; and not to reft aw muofi a. fh(; 
nightingale, exprefled a very bad llt/epcr 
This was the favourite bird of the Briti.'b 
poet, who omits no opportunity of intro- 
ducing it, and almoft conftantly noting 
love of folitude and night, flow finely 
does itferve to compofc part of tlic folemn 
fccncry of hU Pexifcrofo: when he dC' 
feribes it 

In her faJJeft Cweetcft plight, 

Smoothing the hiow of ; 

While Cyntlna checks her drayjnti yoke. 
Gently o’er tti'accuHomM o.ik : 

Sweet biub flwnn’ft the no’.fe of 
Mort muric.tl, moil melancholy ' 

Thee, chauntrefs, oft the uooJ^ among, 

I woo CO hear thy evenins f(*ng. 

Iq another place he ftyl( 4 it /okrf.n 
bird\ and again fpeaks of it, 

As the wakeful bird 

Sings darklinp, and in fhaclicll covert hid, 
Tunes hcf no^lumal note. 

-It /Elian var. hift. 577* both in the text ami 
note. It mud be remarked, that nigbiinsrdes iing 
alfj in the day. 

3 Z 3 The, 
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The reader mu ft cxcufe a few more 
quotations from the fame poet, on the fame 
: the firft defcribes the approach of 
evening, and the retiring of all anim iIjj to 
their repofe. 

Silence accompanied; for heart and bird. 

They to their gr'aTy coucli>there to their nerts 
Were Hunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous defcant fung. 

When Eve pafTed the irkfon.c night pre^ 
ceding her fall, ftie, in a dream, imagines 
herfelt thus reproached with lofing the 
beauties of the night by indulging too long 
a repofe : 

Why flecp’ft thou, Eve } now is the pleafant time. 
The codl, the filcnt, fave where filooce yields 
To the night-wai bling bipl, that now awake 
Tunes fweeieit his love iJjhovir’U fong. 

The fame birds fng their nuptial fong, 
and lull them to reft. How rapturous are 
the following lines ! how exoreifive of the 
delicate fenfibility of our Mdton’s tender 
ideas ! 

The earth 

Gave fign of gratulation, and each hill ; 

Joyous the birds ; fieih gales and gentle airs 
Whifpcr'd It to the woods, and fi om their \vings 
Elung rofv, flung odours from the ipicy ihrub, 
Difporting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoulal, and bid hade the evening ftar 
On his lull top to light the bridal lamp. 

Thefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing flept ; 
And on rhoir naked hnibs the flowery roof 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repaii'd. 

Thefe quotations from the beft judge of 
melody, we thought due to the fweeteft of 
our feathered chorifters ; and we believe 
no reader of tafte will think them te- 
dious. 

Virgil feems to be the only poet among 
the ancients, who hath attended to the 
circumftance of this bird’s fmging in the 
night time. 

Qnalis populea moprens Philomela fob umbri 
Amiffos queritur fojtu'*, q-uos durus aratnr 
Obfervans niJo implumvs detr^ixit : at ilia 
Flet nodtem, ramoi|ue fedeus miferabilc carmen 
Integrat, et mucrtis late loca qi^eftibus implet. 

Gforc. iv. 1. 5JII. , 

As Philomel in poplar fhides, alone, 

Kor her loft ofl.spring pours a mother’s inoan, 
Wliich forae rough ploughman marking for his 
prey, 

From the w'arm nert, unfledgM hath dragg’d away; 
Pcrcht on a bow, flie all night long epmplains, 
And Alls the grove with fad repeated ft rains. 

F. WaRTeN; 

Piiny has deferibec) the warbling notes 


of this bird, with an elegance that befpeaks 
an exquifite fenfibility of tafte ; notwith- 
ftanding that his words have been cited by 
moft other writers on natural hiftory', yet 
fuch is the beauty, and in general the truth 
of his expreflions, that they^cannot be too 
much ftudied by lovers of natural hif. 
tory. We muft obferve notwithftanding, 
that a few of his thoughts are more to be 
admired for their vivacity than for ftrieft 
philofophical reafoning ; but thefe few are 
eafiiy diftinguilhable. 

§ l6. TXr Red Breast. 

This bird, though fo very petulant as tp 
be at conftant war with its own tribe, yet 
is remarkably fociable with mankind : m 
the winter it frequently makes one ot the ' 
family; and takes refuge from the ini le- 
niency of the feafon even by our fire-lidcs. 
Thomfon ^ has prettily dercribed the an^ 
nual vifits of his giielt. 

Tbc Rfo-breast, facred to the houthold gods, 
WilMy regardful of Ih’ embroiling Iky, 

In joylcls fields, and ilunny tbickcti-, leaves 
Jlis thivenng m.rte'', and pays to trolled Man 
11 IS annual vifit. Half .draid, he firft 
Againft the window beats ; then, bulk, alights 
On the wai m hearth ; then, hopping o’ei the floor, 
Eyes all the fmiling family alkance, 

And pecks and Halts, and wondeis where he is*, 
-rill more familiar grovv ii, the table-ciuiubs 
Attradl his flender feet. 

The great beauty of that celebrated poet 
conhlts in his elegant and juft deferiptions 
of the ceconomy of animals ; and the happy 
ufe he hath made of natural knowledge, in 
deferiptive poetry, ftiines through almoit 
every page of his Seafons. The affeiftion 
this bird has for mankind, Js alfo recorded 
in that antient ballad, The babes in the 
ivmi ; a compofition of a moft beautiful 
and pathetic fimplicity. It is the firft trial 
of our humanity : the child that refrains 
from tears on hearing that read, gives but 
a bad prefage of the tendernefs of his fu- 
ture fenfations. 

In the fpring this bird retires to bre^ in 
the thickeft covers, or the moft concealed 
holes of walls and other buildings. Tlic 
eggs are of a dull vyhite, ,fprihl3cd with 
reddifli fpots. Its fong is remarkably fin^ 
and foft ; and the more to be valued, as we 
enjoy it the greateft part of the winter, and 
early in the Ipring, and even through great 
part of the funimer, but its notes are part 

his Seafons, vide Winter, Unc 

of 
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of tlwttitne frowned in the general war- its neft of grades and feathers: and lavs 
ble of the feafon. Many of the autumnal only two eggs, of a white colour. It is en- 

colour, only 

KJM i! . tin I J 1 . marked with a white (pot: but 

The biH is du/ky: tl^ forehead, chin, by beinir fo conlhntlv expoled to all wea- 

fKfmf and brealt are nf a .-i ^ ^ r- r ‘ 


-- — ' VHMl, 

throat and breaft are of a deep orange- 
colour : the head, hind part of tlie neck, die 


then?, the glofs of the pliiniage is loft be- 
fore it retires. I cannot trace them to 


\ - uic, iuic ic renres. i cannot trace them to 

,ack and t^jl aie of a deep afli-colour, their winter quarters, imiefs in one inftance 

infTpd With oreen^ thp wm^ic a c j n ' 


tinged with greeiit the wings rather dark- 
er; the edges inclining to yellow; the legs 
and feet clufky.. 


ot a pair found adhering by iheir c’aws and 
i;i a torpid ftatc, in Febniarv under 

the root ot Longnor clMpcl, Sliropftiirc: 
on being brought to a fire, they nvived 
and moved about the room. 'I'hc feet are 


The wren may be placed among the 
fineft of our fmging birds. It continues 
its fong throughout the winter, excepting 
during the froitb. It makes its neft in a 
very curious manner; of an oval Ika do, 
svery deep, with a imall hole in the middle 
for egrefs and regrefs; tlie external mate 
rial is mofs, within it is lined \nth hair and 
feathers. It lays from ten to eighteen 
eggs; and as often brings up as many 
}oung; which, as Mr. Ray obferves, mav 
be ranked among thofe daily miracles that 
we take no notice of; that it fliould fee i 
fuch a number without pafTing over one, 
and that too in utter darknefs. 

The head and upper part of the body of 
the wren are of a deep reddifli brown: 
above each eye is a ftroke of white: tlie 
back, and coverts of the wings, and tail, arc 
marked with flender tranfverfe black lines ; 
the quill-feathers with bars of black and 
red. The throat is of a yellow ifli white. 
The belly and fides croffed with narrow 
dufky and pale reddifli brown lines. The 
tail is crofled withdufky bars. 

§ 18. The Swift. 


of a particular ftriictiirc, all tlu- toc^ itand- 
mg foi'vvard; the k u\ loud.K of o ily oiu* 
bone; the otliei > ol an cqj *1 vi/. 

tvyo each; in \vhic!i they didei ifnm ihoh* 
of nil other birds. 

Tiiis appeaib in our ronntrv ah lur four- 
tec i d.nsljXM' tciidtia* r.uul m.uliri; but 
di-.fe.-s oreativ in the time of it^ depiiiuie, 
retiring invariah!) a’oout the tenf;i of Au- 
guft, bCiiig tlic lirft of the genus t!iat leaver 
us. 

Thefibuloushiftory of the hi iriuc >diin, 
or bird of Paradife, is m t!ic hido, / of tins 
f])cci.es in great mc.tfure vcM-ifieJ. Jr u is 
believed to have no feet, to live upon t.bc 
celcfliaj dew’, to float pcrpetuallv on tlie 
Indian nir, and to perform all its fimtftions 
in tint clement. 

The Swift aiftiially performs what has 
been in thefe enUghtcned tim. s difproved 
of the former; except the final! time it 
takes in fleeping, and what it devoti's to 
incubation, every other aeftion is done on 
wing. The materials of its nell it colleifts 
either as they are carried about by tlic 
winds, or picks them up from the fiirficc 
in its fweepiiig flight. Its food is unde- 
niable theinfevfts that till the air. Its drink 


This fpecics is the largeft of our fwal- 
lows ; but the weight is inoft difproportion- 
ately fmall to its extent of wing of any 
bird; the former being fcarce one ounce, 
fbe latler eighteen inches. The length 
uerr eight. The feet of 'this bird are fo 
fuiall, that the a6Iion of walking and of 
nfing from the ground is extremely diffiy 
fo that nature hath made it bill 
amends, by fiirnifliing irwith ample means 
for an eafv and continual flight. It is more 
on the wing thaii any otlier fwallows; its 
“’gbt is more' rapid, and that attended with 
J ll>riUft:reain; It refts by clinging againft 
jorne wall, or other apt body ; fj om whence 
jsl^n ftyles this fpecies HnunJo mum} in, 
breeds under the eaves of boufes, in 
weepies, and other lofty buildings; makes 


is taken in trantient lips from the water’s 
furfacc. Kven its amorous rites are per- 
fonned oo high, lew perfons who have 
attended to them in a tine flimmcr's morn- 
ing, but mud have fecn them mikc their 
aerial courfes at a greit height, encircling 
a certain fpace with an e dy Heady molio.n. 
On a fiiclden they tall into each other’s 
embraces, then drop priaipitate with a 
loud flirick tor numbers of yards. Tim 
is the critical conjunefture, and to be no 
more wondered at, than iliat infcifls (a fa- 
miliar inftance) fhould dlfcharge the fame 
dirty in the fame element. 

Thefe birds and fwallows are inveterate 
enemies to hawks. The moment one ap- 
pears, they attack him immed'atcly: the 
fwifts foon dcfift; but the fwallows purfucf 
3 Z 4 ’ 
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and perfecvte thofe rapacious birds, till they 
have entirely driven them away. 

Swifts delight in fultry thundry weather, 
and Teem thence to receive frelh fpirlts. 
They' fly in thofe times in fmall parties 
with particular violence'; and as they pafs 
near Iteeples, towers, or any edifices where 
tiieir mates perform the office of incuba- 
tion, emit a loud fcfeam, a fort of ferenade, 
as Mr. White fuppofes, to their refpedive 
females. 

To the curious monographies on the 
fwallow tribe, of that worthy correfpondent, 
I mu ft acknowledge myftlf indebted for 
numbers of the remarks above-mentioned. 

§ 19 . Of the Dif appearance of Swallo'ivs, 

There are three opinions among natu- 
ralifts concerning the m inner the fwallow 
tribe difpofe of themfelves after their dif- 
appearance from the counti ies in whichthey 
make their fummer refidence. Herodotus 
mentions one fpecies that refldes in Egypt 
the whole year : Profper Alpinus aflerrs the 
fame; and Mr. Loten, late governor of 
Ceylon, affured us, that thofe of Java never 
remove. Thefc excepted, every other known 
kind obferve a periodical migration, or re- 
treat. The fwallows of the cold Norway, 
and of North America, ofthediftant Kanit- 
fchatka, of the temperate parts of Europe, 
of Aleppo, and or the hot Jamaica, all 
agree in this one |X)int. . 

In cold countries, a defc<ft: of infeft food 
on the approach of winter, is a fufficient 
reafpn for thefe birds to quit them: but 
fince the fame caufc probably does not fub- 
fift in the warm climates, recourfe fliould 
be had to fome other reafon for their va- 
nifldng. 

Of the three opinions, the ftrft has the 
utmoft appearance of probability ; which is, 
that they remove nearer the fun, where they 
can Anna continuance of their natural diet, 
and a temperature of air fuiting their con- 
ftitutions. That this is the cafe with fome 
fpecies of European fwallows, has been 
proved beyond contradi(ftion (as above 
cited) by M. Adanfon, We often obferve 
them collefted in flocks innumerable on 
churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous 
to their departure hence ; and Mr- Collin- 
foii proves their return here in ' perhaps 
equal numbers, by two curious relations of 
undoubted credit : the one communicated 
to. him by Mr. Wright, mafter of a fliip ; 
the other by the late Sir Charles Wuger; 
who both deferibed (to the fame purpofe) 
what happened to^cach in tlieft voyages. 


<< Retamin^ home (fsys Sir Charles) in 
‘‘ the fprin§ of the year, as I came into 
founding in our channel, a great flock of 
fwallows came and fettled on all my rig. 
gingt every rope was covered; theyhunJ 
on one another like a fwarm of bees ; the 
“ decks and .carving were filled with their*. 
“ They feeir ed almoft fainiftied and fpent, 
and were only feathers and bones; but 
“ being recruited with a night’s reft, took 
their flight in the morning.” This vaft 
fatigue,’ proves that their journey mufthave 
been very great, confidering the amazing 
fwiftnefs of thefe birds, in all prohabillty 
they had crofted the Atlantic ocean, and 
were returning from the lliores of Senegal, 
or other parts of Africa; fo that this ac- 
count from that moft able and honeft fea- 
man, confirms the later information of M. 
Adanfon. 

Mr. White, on Michaelmas-day 1768, 
had the good fortune to have ocular proof 
of what may reafonably be fuppofed an ac- 
tual migration of fwallows. Travelling that 
morning very early betwreii his houfe and 
the coaft, at the beginning of his journey 
be was environed with a thick fog, but on 
a large wild heath the mift began to bre-'k, 
and difeovered to him numberlefs fwallow^, 
cluftered on the ftanding buflu s, asif thty 
had roofted there; as foon as the fun burft 
out, they were inftantly on wing, and with 
an eafy and placid flight proceeded towards 
the fea. Alter this he law no more flocks, 
onlv now and then a ftraggler*. 

This rendezvous of fwallows about the 
fame of year is very common on the 
willows, in the little ifles in the Thames. 
They feem to aftemble for the fame pur- 
pofeasthofein Hampfliire, notwithftanuing 
no one yet has been eye- witnefs of their 
departure. On the 26th of September laft, 
two gcntlcnacn who happened to lie at Mai- 
denhead bridge, furniflicd at leaft a proof 
of the multitudes there aflembled: they 
went by torch-light to an adjacent ifle, and 
in lefs than half an hour brought afhore 
.fifty dozen; for they had nothing moie to 
do than to draw the willow twigs through 
their hands, the birds never ftirring they 
were taken. 

• In K aim’s Voyage to America, is a remark- 
able indance of the dUlant ftigW of fwallows } f‘>r 
orte lighted on the Ihip ho was in, September 2.o> 
When he had pafted only over two-tl«rds ot tlje 
Atlantic ocean. His paflfage was unpomiponiy 
^uiek, being, performed from Deal to Philadelphia 
in Icfs than foe weeks j and when this accident 
happenetl, he was fouitcen days fail tioni Cap® 
I^inlopeii. 
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The northern naturalilb wUl perhaps pj^ce; this was between All Saints and 
ftv that this aflei^ibly met for the piirpole Chriftmas. 

o/’plun^nginto.tteu fubaqucous^ winter Thcfe are doubtlefs the lurking-places of 
quarters*, bni that the cafe, they would the latter hatches, or of thofe voui\ ' 

difeoverv \iv a nver nerom.. whn -iv-. ; r v a * ' 


quarters, . , . 

never efeapc difeovety m a nver perpetu* 
ally hftved as the Thames, feme of them 
muft inevitably be brougid up in the nets 
that harafs that water. 

The fecond notion has great antiquity on 
its fide. Ariftotie and Pliny give, as their 
belief, that fwallowsdo not reiuove very far 
from their fummer habitation, but winter in 
the hollows of rocks, and during that time 
lofe their feathers. The former part of 
their opinion has been adopted by IVveral 
ingenious men ; and of late, feveral proofs 
iiavebeen brought of feme fpecies, at ieall, 
having been difeovered in a torpid ftate. 

Mr. Colli nfon favoured us with the evidence 
ot three gentlemen, eye-witnefles to num- 
licrs of fand martins being drawn out of a 
rlitf on the Rhine, in the month of March ipecies. 
1762. And the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington communicated to us the following 
fall, on the authority of the late Lord Bel- 
Jiaveii, tliat numbers of fvvallows have been 
loundinold di*y walls, and inlaiidhiils near 
hislordfliip’s featin pjaft Lothian; not once 
only, but from year to year; and that when 
they were expofed to the warmth of a hie, 
they revived. W^e have alio heard of the 
fame annual difcoverie<j near Morpeth in 
Northumberland, but cannot fpeak of them 
with the famealTurance as the two former: 
neither in the two laft inftances are we cer- 
tain of the particular fpecies. 

Other witnefles crowd on us, to prove the 
relidence of thofe birds in a torpid ftate 
during the fevere feafem 

Firft, In the chalky cliffs of Suffex; as 
was feen on the fall of a great fragment 
feme years ago. 

Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that 
was cut down, near Polgelli, in Merioneth- 
fhire. 

Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, York- 
ftiire; where, on digging out a fox, whole 
buftiels of fwallows wiere found ii> a torpid 
condition. And, 

Laftly, The Reverend Mr. Conway, of 
3 > chton, Fliiitlhire, was fo obliging as to 
communicate th^ following 
years ago, on looking down an bid lead- 
mine in that county, he obferved numbers 
of fwallows clinging to the timbers of the 
(haft, fcemingly afteep; and on flinging 


who are lucapabk difeant mi^taiions. 

1 here they continue iufci\hb\e aud rigid j 
but like tiles, may fomelimes rcanvnuted 
by an uufeaioixable hot v\ay in the midft of 
winter: tor very near Chullmasa few ap- 
peared on the moulding ot a window of 
Meitoii College, Oxi(Uij, in a remarkably 
warm nook, which j rcmatuicly fet their 
blood in motion, haeing ihe iunn* cllcvft as 
laying them belore tl'.c hre at the fame 
time ol year. Otheis lusc beeiik iownto 
make this premature ap[)e.u.nu c; but as 
feon as t!ic cold natural to the fe.don re- 
turns, they withdraw again to tlieir lormcr 
retreats. 

I lhall conclude with one argument 
drawn from the verv lute haichts ot two 


On the twenty-third of Ofl<»ber i a 
martin was feen in Soiuhv/aik, fl i,,.- in 
and out of its neft: and on ine 1 
ninth of the fame month, lour or li\c ivu d- 
lows were obferved hovering roun I and 
fettling on the county hoi u il at '"isf -.d. 
As thefe biids nnift have been o' a 1 
hatch, it is highly improbable t! 'itr.t fe I -tc 
a feafgii of the year they would .u^enipt; 
from one of ourmidland counties, a vO; age 
alrnoft as far as the equator to Senegal or 
Goree: wt are therefore confinned in our 
notion, that tliere is only a part’al migra- 
tion of thefe birds; and that the feeble late 
hatches conceal themfelves in this • ovm- 

^y* 

The above are circumftances wc cannot 
but affent .to, though feemingly contra- 
diclory to the common courfe oi nature in 
regard to other birds- Wc muft, therefore, 
divide our bdiet relating to thefe two fo 
different opinions, and conclude, that qnc 
part of the fwallow tribe migrate, and that 
others have their winter quarters near 
home. If it ftioukl be demanded, why 
fw.nUows alone arc found in a torj>id ft.atc, 
and not the other many fpecies ot loft bit- 
led birds, wliich likewife difappe?r about 
the <'ame time? The following rcafou may 
be afligned : , , . 

No birds are lo much on the wing as 
fwallows, none fly with fuch fwift nets and 
rapidity, none are obliged to fucipudden 
aiid various evolutions m their flight, none 

•e at fuch pains to take their prey, and we 


fome gravel on them, they juft moved, but vr voice more in* 

nev^^^pted to fly V chapge then: may add, none exen m y 
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ccflantly; all thefeoccafion a vaft expence ' 
of ilrength, and of fpirlts, and may give 
fnch a texture to the blood, that other ani- 
inals cannot experience ; and fo difpofe, or 
we may fay, neceflitate, this tribe of birds, 
or p^rt of them, at leaft, to a repofe more 
lafting than that of any others. 

The third notion is, even at firft fight, 
too amazing and unnatural to merit men- 
tion, if it was not that fome of the learned 
have been credulous enough to deliver, for 
fa6f, what has the'ftrongeft appearance of 
impoflibility; we mean, the relation of 
fvvaliows paflingthe winter immerfed under 
ice, at the bottom of lakes, or lodged be- 
neath the water of the lea at the foot of , 
rocks. The firfi: who broached this opi- 
nion, was Olaiis Magnus, Archbifiiop of 
Upfal, who very gravely informs us, that 
thefe birds are often found in cluttered 
mafles, at the bottom of the northern lakes, 
niotith to mouth, wing to wing, foot to 
foot ; and that they creep down the reeds 
in autumn to their fubaqueous retreats. 
That when old fifliermen difeover fuch a 
matt, they throw it into the water again ; 
but when young inexperienced ones take it, 
they will, by thawing the birds at a fire, 
bring them indeed to the ufe of their wings, 
which will continue but a very fliort time,- 
"being owing to a premature and forced re- 
vival. 

That the good Archbiftiop did not want 
credulity, in other inttances, appears from 
this, that after having flocked the bottoms 
of the lakes with birds, he ttores the clouds 
with mice, which fometrmes fall in plentiful 
fhowers on Norway and the neighbouring 
countries. 

Some of our own countrymen havegiven 
credit to the fubmeriion of fwallows; and 
Klein patronifes the dodjirine ttrongly, giv- 
ing the following hittory of their manner 
of retiring, which he received from fon e 
countrymen and others They aflerted, 
tiiat fornetimes the fwallows aflembled in 
numbers on a reed, till it broke and funk 
wltli them to the bottom ; and their immer- 
fion was preluded by a dirge of a quarter 
of an hour’s length. That others would 
unite in laying hold of a ttraw with their 
bills, and fo plunge down in foclety. Othei*s 
again would form a large inafs, by clinging 
together with their feet, and fo commit 
themfelves to the deep. 

Such are the relations given by thofe that 
arc fond of this opinion^ and though deli- 
vered without exaggeration, mutt provoke 
a fmile. They alSgn not the fmallett rca- 


fon to account for thefe birds being able to 
endure fo long a fubmerfion without being 
fuffocated, or without decaying, in an ele- 
ment fo unnatural to fo delicate a bird; 
when we know that the otter*, the corvo* 
rant, and the grebes, foon perifli, if cauglit 
under ice, or* entangled in nets ; and it is 
well known, that thole animals will conti- 
nue much longer under water than any 
others, to whom nature hath denied that 
particular ftruflure of heart, neceflary for 
a long refidence beneath that element. 


§ 20. Small Birds ^Flight, 

In the fuburbs of London (and parti- 
cularly about Shoreditch) are feveral 
weavers and other tradefmen, who, dur- 
ing the months of October and March, gtt 
their livelihood by an ingenious, and wc 
may fay, a feientifle method of bird-catch'- 
ing, which is totally unknown in other parts 
of Great Britain. 

The reafon of this trade being confined 
to fo fmall a compafs. arifes from there be- 
ing no confiderable fale for finging-birds 
eiacept in the metropolis: as the apparatus 
for this purpofe is alfo heavy, and at the 
fame time mutt be carried on a man’s back, 
it prevents the bird-catchers going to above 
three or four miles diftance. 

Tills method of bird -catching mutt have 
been long praittifed, as it is brought to a 
mott fyftematical perfeittion, and is attend- 
ed with a very confiderable expence. 

The nets are a mott ingenious piece of 
mechanifm, are generally twelve yards and 
a half long, and two yards and a half wide; 
and no one on bare infpeiftion would ima- 
gine that a bird (who is fo very quick in 
all its motions) could be catched by the 
nets flapping oy^r each other, till he be- 

Though entirely fatisfied in our own mind of 
the impoflibility of -thefe relations ; )ct, defiious 
of ft'’engthening our opinion with fome better 
authority, we applied to that abb anatomld, Mr. 
John Hunter; Wlio w.is fo obligiiig to infoim uS 
that he had diffe6Ved many fwallows, but found 
nothing in them different fiom other biids as t<» 
the organs of refpiration. That ail thofp amm^ils 
which he had dilTe<5fed of the clafs that fleep du- 
ring winter, fuch as lizards, frogs, See. had a very 
different conformation as to thofe organs. That 
all thefe animals, he believes, d > breathe in their 
torpid flate j and as far as his <;xperiencc reaches, 
he knows they do ; and that therefore he efleemv 
it a very wild opinion, that terreftr al amnoals 
can remain any long time undci water without 
drowning. 

comes 
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»anies eye-w’ittvefs of Ac poWers feldom a yettow haminer, tWark, and a^xrrdaY'me, 

• |* A W««ll n • •Waa 4 A 


I'he wild bWds (as the bird-catchers 
term it) chiefly during the month of Oc- 
tober, and part of September and Novem- 
ber- as the flight in March is much lefs 
considerable than that of Michaelmas. It 
is to be noted alfo, that the feveral fpeoies 
of birds of flight do not make their ap- 
pearance precisely at tlie fame time, dur- 
ing the months of September, O6lober, and 
November. The Pippet f. for example, 
begins to fly about Michaelmas, and then 
the Woodlark, Linnet,' GoldSinch, Chaf- 
finch, Greenfinch, and other birds of flight 
fucceed; all of which are not eaSily to be 
caught, or in any pumbers, at any other 
time, and more particularly the Fippct and 
the Woodlark. 

TlieSe birds, during the Michaelmas and 
March flights, are chiefly on the wing from 
flay break to noon, though there is after- 
wards a Small flight from two till night; 
but this however is So inconSiderable, that 
the bird-catchers always take up their nets 
at noon. 

It mav well deferve the attention of the 
naturalift whence theSe periodical flights of 
certain birds can arife. As the ground 
however is ploughed during the months of 
October and March for Sowing the winter 
and lent corn, it fliould Seem that they are 
thus Supplied with a great profufion both 
of Seeds and inSeAs, which they cannot So 
eaSily procure at any other Seafon. 

It may not be improper to mention an- 
other cir-oumflance, to be oh Served during 
their flitting, viz. that they fly ^ always 
againft the wind; hence, there is great 
contention araongft the bird-catchers who 
lhail gain that point; if (for example) it is 
weflerly, the bird-catcher who lays his nets 
moil to the eafl, is Sure almofl of catching 
every thing, provided his call- birds are 
good : a gentle wind to the South- weft ge- 
nerally produces the beft fJ)ort. 

The bird-catcher who is a Subftantial 
man, and hath a proper apparatus for this 
purpofe, generally carries with him five or 
fix linnets (of which more are caught than 
2ny finging bird) two goldfinches, two 
greenfinches, one woodlark, one redpoll, 

• Thefe nets are known in moft pans of En^- 
land by the name of day-nets or cUp-ncts f but 
We have feen are far inferior m iheii mcchanum 
to tiiofe ufed near London. . . 

. t A fmall fpedes of Lark, but which is inte- 
rior to ocher birds of that 'genus in point ot 
long. 


viviAirW) uii\i auvi 

and perhaps a bullfinch; thefe are placed 
at fmall aiftances from the nets in little 
cages. He hath, befides, what are call- 
ed flur-birds, which are placed witliin the 
nets, are raifed upon the fiur*, and gent- 
ly let down at the time the wild bird ap- 
proaches them. Thefe generally confill 
of the linnet, the goldfinch, and the green- 
finch, whichare Secured to the flur by what 
is called a l^ractf; a contrivance that Se- 
cures the birds without doing any injury 
to their plumage. 

It having been found that there is a Su- 
periority between bird and bird, Irom the 
one being more m fongthan the other; ilw? 
bird-catchers contrive that their call -birds 
fliould moult betorc the iifual time. Pher 
therefore, in ]une or July, put them into a 
clofe box, under two or three folds of blan- 
kets, and leave their dung in the cage to 
raife a oTcater heat; in which ftate they 
continu?, being perhaps exam inetl but once 
a week to have Irefli water. As for food, 
the air is So putrid, that they eat little dur- 
ing the whole flatcof confinement, which 
lafts about a month. The biids frequently 
die under the operation t » hence the 
value of a flopped bird riles greatly. 

When the bird hath thus prematurely 
moulted, he is in fong, whilll the wild birds 
are out of long, and his note is louder and 
more piercing than tliat of a wild one; but 
it is not only in his note he receives an al- 
teration, the plumage is equally improvt^. 
The black and yellow in the wings of the 
goldfinch, for example. Income j 

more vivid, together with a moft beaiit.hd 
glofs, which is not to he leen in the wild 
bird. The bill, which in the Utter is 1 ke- 
wife black at the end, in the 
becomes white and moie “ 

leirs* in fliort, there js as much diftcrcnce 
between a wild and a flopped bird, as there 
is between a iKirfc which is kept m body 

'“'ter,t'llj.=«cl.r h..l. Kid Id. 

. A movesbU perch to 

•"T w': t«'b«n'utdy informed by an 

gimcn in ^ * fufpea that there il 

ectuimy of makin* them mouU^^ 
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nets, he difpojes of his call-birds at proper 
intervals. It muft be owned, that mere is 
a moft malicious joy in thefe call-birds to 
bring the wild ones into the fame ftate of 
captivity ; which may likewife be obferved 
with regard to the decoy ducks. 

Their light and hearing infinitely excels 
that of the bird-catcher. The inftant that 
the * wi^d birds are perceived, notice !s 
given by one to the reft of the call-birds 
(as it is by the firft hound that hits on the 
feentto the reft of the pack) after which 
follows the fame fort of tumultuous ecftacy 
and joy. The call-birds, while the bird is 
at a diftance, do not fing as a bird does in a 
chamber; they invite the wild ones by what 
the bird-catchers call lliort jerks, which 
when the birds are good, may be heaid at 
a great diftance. The afccndency by this 
call or invitation is fo great, that the wild 
bird is, ftopped in itscourfeof flight, and if 
not already ac<juainted with the nets.f, 
lights boldly within twenty yards of per- 
haps three or four bird-catetters, on a fpot 
which otherwife it would not have taken 
tholeaft notice of. Nav, it frequently hap- 
pens, that if half a flock only are caught, 
the remaining half will immediately after- 
wards light in the nets, and ftiare the fame 
fate; and ftiould only one bird efcape, 
that bird will fulfer itfelf to be pulled at 
till it is caught, fuch a fafeinating power 
have the call-birds. 

While we are on this fubjci^l: of the jerk- 
ing of birds, we cannot omit mentioning^' 
that the bird-catchers frequently lay con- 
iideiwble wagers whofe call-bird can jerk 
the longeft, as that determines the fupe- 
riority. - They place them oppofite to each 
other, by an inch of candle, and the bird 
who jerks the ofteneft, before the candls is 
burnt out, wins the wager. We have been 
informed, that there have been inftances of 
a bird’s giving a hundred and feventy jerks 
in a quarter of an hour; and we have 
known a liniiet, in fuch-a trial, perfevere in 
its emulation till it fwoojned froni the perch ; 
thus, as Pliny fays of the nightingale, viSla 
morte finlt fee pe viiam^ fpirhu prius defeiente 
quam cantu. Lib. x. c. 29. 

It may be 'liere obferved, that birds when 

* It may be, al£p obfervcJ,"that the moment 
they fee a baWk, they communicate the alarm to 
each other by a plaintive note j por will they then 
jeik or call tliougb the uilU birds arc near. « 

t A bird, acqqiunted with the nets, l«> by the 
bird-catchers. termed a Jiarper, which they en- 
deavour to drive away, as they can have no fport 
whUft it continues near {hem. ^ 


near each otfter, and in fight, feldom jerk 
or fing. They either fight, or ufc (hort 
and wheedling calls: the jerking of theft 
call-birds, therefore, face to face, is a moll 
extraordinary inftance of contention for fu. 
periority in fong. 

It may be alfo worthy of obfervation 
that the female of no fpecies of birds ever 
fings : with birds, it is the reverie of wl^t 
occurs in human kind : among the fea- 
thered tribe, all the cares of life fall to the 
lot of the tender fex ; theirs, is the fatigue 
of incubation; ancl the principal (hare in 
nurfing the helplefs brood : to alleviate 
thefe fatigues, and lo fupport her under 
tliem, nature hath given to the male the 
fong, with all the little blandilh meats and 
foothing arts; thefe he fondly exerts (even 
after courtlhip) on fome fpray contiguous 
to the neft, during the time his mate is 
performing her parental duties. But that 
ftie fliould be nlent, is alfo another wife 
provifion of nature, for her fong would 
difeover her neft; as would a gaudinefs of 
plumage, which, for the ftmereafon, feems 
to have been denied her. 

To thefe we may add a few particulars 
that fell within our notice during oar en- 
<piries among the bird-catchers, fuch as, 
that they immediately kill the hens of every 
fpecies of birds they take, being incapable 
of finging, as alfo being inferior in plii- 
mag<e ; the pippets likewife are indiferimi- 
nately deftroyed, as the cock does not fmg 
well: they fell the dead b’rds for three- 
pence or four-pence a dozen. 

Thefe fmall bjrds are fo good^ that we 
are furpidfed the luxury of the neglects 
fo delicate an acquifitioiito the ta.b]e. The 
modern Italians are fond of fmall birds, 
which thfey eat under the common name of 
Bcccaficos’; and the dear rate 1 a Roman 
tragedian paid for one dilh of finging birds ^ 
is well known. 

Another particular we learned, in. con- 
verfatioq with a London bird-catchcr, was 
the vaft price that is fometimes ^ven for 
a fingle fong-bird, which had not learned 
to whiftle tunes. , The greateft fum 
heard of; was five guineas (or a chalBncb, 
that had a particular and unconimoii note, 

• Miixime tamen inf gnu e/t irr bac mmonof Clotlii 
^fqpi trugici hijhionh patina ffAC«ntu H. S. taxatai 
in at 40 p<^mt aves cantu ahquo, aut huntano firmcnc, vo-> 
cafes, Plin. )ib. X, c. 51. The price pL this cx- 
penfivc dilh was about 6843 affording 10 

Arbuthnot’s Tables. This feems to have been a 
wanton caprice, r«hcr thaq a tribute to, ^picu- 
rifiri. >■ 

under 
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conBrms an of Lmnsus, is, that by a great fwelling of thefr vent which 

themalechaffincli^flvbythemfelves, and comniences on the lirft irr!v,l k 
in the flight precede the females; but this hens. 

is not peculiar W the chaffinches. When^ They do not build till the middle of Mav 


r ^ : . . “ ^ not oinki till the m kk eof Mav 

thetitfarks aiecaugh in the beginning of and genemlly chufe a qukkfet to nnke 
the feafon, it frequently happens, that forty their neil in. * 


are taken and not one female among them ; 
and probably the fame would be obferved 
with regard to other birds (as has been done 
with relation to the wheat-ear) if they were 
attended to. 

An experienced and intelligent bird- 
catcher informed us, that fuch birds as 
breed twice a year, generally have in their 
farft brood a majority of males, and in their 
fccond, of females, which may in part ac- 
count for the above obfervation. 

We muft not omit mention of the bull- 
finch, though it does not properly come 
under the title of a finging-bird, or a bird 


If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it 
often begins to fing about the latter end of 
November, and continues it.'* font*- more or 
lefs till June. 

A young canary bird, linnet, fkylark, or 
robin (who have never heard any other 
bird) are faid bed to karn the note of a 
nightingale. 

They arc caught in a net-trap ; the bot- 
tom of which is I’urrounded with an iron 
ring ; the net itfclf is rather larger than a 
cabbage-net. 

When the trappers hear or fee them, they 
drew fome frdli mould under the place, 


iii.uv.* v/i n uiivi iv/ilic inTiu ujuuui uiiucr tnc piacc, 

of flight, as it does not often move farther and bait the trap with a meal-worm from 
than from hedge to hedge; yet, as the the baker’s flioj). 

bird fells well on account of its learning to Ten or a dozen nightingales have been 


....... j,- y J 1.WV. 

bird fells well on account of its learning to 
whiftle tunes, and fometimes flics over the 
fields where 'the nets are laid; the bird# 
catchers have often a call-bird to enfnare 
it, though mod of them can imitate the call 
with their mouths. It is remarkable w’ith 
regard to this bird, that the female anfwers 


thus caught in a day. 


Barrington. 


§ 21 . Expci iments and Ohfervations on the. 
Singing g/^liiRus. 

From the Philofophical Tranfa^lione, Vol.Jxiiu 


the purpofe of a call-bii*d as well as the 
male, whjeh is not experienced in any 
other bird taken by the London bird- 
catchers. 

It may perhaps furprife, that under this 
article of finging birds, we have not'rhen- 
tioned the nightingale, which is not a bird 
of flight, in the fenfe the bird-catchers ufe 
this term. TThe nightingale, like the ro- 
bin, wren, and many other finging birds, 
only moves from hedge to hedge, and does 
not take the periodical flights in 0«dober 
and March, The perfons who catch thefe 
birds, make ufe of fmall trap-nets, without 
^^ll-birds, and are confidered as inferior in 
dignity to other bird-catchers, who will not 
with them. 

. The nightingale being the firft of fing- 
^t^g-birds, we lhall here mfert a few parti- 
culars relating to it. 

. Ifs arrival IS expelled by the trappers 
!? ^'^^Rbbourhood of London, the firft: 
'eek iix April} at the beginning none but 
neks are taken,’ but in a few days the hens 
their appearttnee, generally by them- 


As the experiments and obfervations I 
mean to lay before the Royal Society re- 
late to the finging of birds, which is a fub- 
je(^I that hath never before been feientifi- 
cally treated of*, it may not be improper 
to prefix an explanation of fome uncom- 
mon terms, which I (hall be obliged to ufe, 
as w'ell as others which I have been under 
a necclTity of coining. 

To chirpy is thfc firfi found which a 
young bird utter.s, as a cry for food, and is 
different in all neftlings'if accurately at- 
tended to; fo that the hearer may diftin- 
guifli of what fpecics the birds are, tliough 
the neft may hang out of his fight and 
reach. 

This cry is, as might be expefted, very 

* Kircher, indeed, in hi* Mufurgia, hath given 
us fome few pafliigcs in the fong of the night- 
inealc, as well as the call of a quail and cuckow, 
which he bath engraved in muficn! chara^ers. 
Tbcfc inftanecs, how.ver, only prove that fome 
birds have in their fong, notes which correfpond 
with the intcnr.ils of our common fcale Of tns 
mufical odtavc. , 
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weak and querulous; it is dropped entirely 
as the bird grows ftronger, nor is after- 
wards intermixed with its fong, the chirp 
of a nightingale (for example) being hoarfc 
and dilagreeable. 

To this dednition of the chirp, I muft 
add, that it conlifts of a fingle found, re- 
peated at very lliort intervals, and that it is 
common to neftlings of Jjoth fexes. 

The call of a bird, is that found which it 
IS able to make when about a month old; 
it is, in mod inllances (which 1 happen to 
recoiled) a repetition of one and the fame 
note, is retained by the bird as long as it 
lives, and is common, generally, to both 
the cock and lieu 

The next flage in the notes of a bird is 
termed, by the bird-catchers, recordings 
which word is probably derived from a mu-, 
iical inftrument, formerly ufed in England, 
called a recorder f . 

This attempt in the neftling to ling, may- 
be compared to the imperfed endeavour in 
a child to babble. 1 have known inftances 
of birds beginning to record when they 
u erc not a month old. 

This firff effay does not feem to have the 
Icafl rudiments of the future fong ; but as 
the bird grows older and Wronger, one may 
begin to perceive what the nelHing is aim- 
ing at. 

Whilft the fcholar is thus endeavouring 
to form his fong, when he is once fure of a 
pafTage, he commonly ralfes his tone, which 
he drops again, when he is not equal to 
what He is attempting; jufl: as a finger 
raifes his voice, when he not only recolleds 
certain parts of a tune with precifion, but 
knows than he can execute them. 

WRat the neftling is not thus thoroughly 
mafter of, he hurries over, lowering his 
tone, as if he did not wifti to be heard, and 
could not yet fatisfy himfelf. 

I have never happened to meet with a 
pafiage, in any writer, which feems to re- 

* For want of terms to diftinguifh the notes of 
birds., Belon applies the verb Jjant ritf or fihg, to 
the goofe and crane, as well as the nightingale. 
“ Pluhevirs oifeavix chemunt ia nuir, comme eft 
I’oye, la grue, & le roffignoi.’' JBelon’s Hift. 
of Birds, p. ^o. 

It feems to have been a fpecies of flute, and 
was probably ufsd lo teach young birds to pipe 
tiines. 

Lord Bacon deferibes this inftrument to have 
been llrair, to have had a leffer and greater bore, 
botii above and below, to have* required very lit- 
tle breath from the blower, as»‘d to have had what 
be call? zfipphs or ft ipper. See his fecond Cen- 
tvry of £xperiment&. 


late to this flage of finging in a bird, except, 
perhaps, in the following lines of Statihs; 

■' " - >■ ** Nbne^olucrum novi 

** Queftus, inexpertumque cannen, 

Q^od tacit a ftatuere brum a.” 

^ Scat. Sylv. L. IV. Ed. 5. 

A young bird commonly continues to 
record for ten or televen months, when Jic 
is able to execute every part of his fong, 
which afterwards continues fixed, and is 
fcarcely eve** altered 

When tue bird is thus become perfect in 
his leflbn', he is faid to fing his fong rOund, 
or in all its varieties of pafiages, which he 
conne6fs together, and executes without a 
paufe. 

I would therefore define a bird’s fong to 
be a fucceflion of three or more different 
notes, which are continued without inter- 
ruption during the fame interval with a 
mufical bar of four crotchets in an adagio 
movement, or whilft a pendulum fwings 
four feconds. 

By the firft requifite in this definition, I 
mean to exclude the call of a cuckow, or 
clucking of a hen f , as they confift of only 
two notes; whilft the fiiort burfts of finging 
birds, contending with each other (called 
jifrh by the bird-catchers) are equally dif- 
tinguiflied from what I term fong, by their 
not continuing for four feconds. 

As the notes of a cuckow and hen, 
therefore, though they exceed what I have 
defined the call of a bird to be, do not 
amount to its fong, I will, for this reafon, 
take the liberty of terming fuch a fuccef- 
fion of two notes as wc hear in ihefe birds, 
the varied calU 

Ha\dng thus fettled the meaning of cer- 
tain words, which I fiiall be obliged to 
make life of, I fhall now proceed to Bate 
fome general principles with regard to the 
finging of birds, which feem to refiilt from 
the experiments I have been making for 
feveral years, and under a great variety of 
circumrtances. 

Notes in birds are no more innate, than 
language is in man, and depend entirely 
upon the mafter under which they are bred, 
as far as their organs will enable them to 
imitate the founds which they have fre- 
quent opportunities of hearing. 

* The bird called a Tivite by the bird- catcher 1, 
commonly flies in company with linnets, yet thefe 
two fpeeves of birds never learn each other’s notci, 
which always continue totally different* 

f The common hen, vvhen fhe lays, repeats the 
fame note, very often, and concludes with theiixth 
above, wtUch Ihc holds for a longer time. 

Moft 
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Mod of the experiments I have made 
on this fubje ^ have been tried with cock 
linnets, which were fledged and nearly able 
to leave their nel^ on account not only of 
this bird’s docility, and great powers of 
imitation, but becaufe the cock is eafily 
diflinguiflied from the hen at that early 
period, by the fuperior whitenefs in the 
wing 

In many other forts of fmging birds the 
male is not at the age of three weeks fo 
certainly known from the female ; and if 
the pupil turns out to be a hen, 

■■ - ibi omiiis 

Effufus labor.” 

The Greek poets made a fongfter of the 
-TETltJ, whatever animal that may be, and 
it is remarkable that they obfervcd the fe- 
male was incapable of finging as well as 
iien birds ; 

Bir’ eiTiv 01 TirJiyE? ett 

i2v Tetif yiivai^^v u J eTttfv Evt ; 

Comicorum Grxcoruin Sentcntix, 
p. 45Z. Ed. Steph. 

I have indeed known an inftance or two 
of a hen’s making out fomething like the 
long of her fpecies ; but thefe are as rare 
ab the common hen’s behig heard to trow. 

I rather fufpefi allb, that thofe parrots, 
magpies, &:c. which cither do not (peak at 
.ill, or very little, are hens of thofe kinds. 

I have educated neftling linnets under 
the three bell finging lar&, the Iky lark, 
'^'oodlark, and titlark, every one of which, 
uillead of the linnet’s fong, adhered en- 
tirely to that of their refpeeftive inflruclors. 

When the note of the titlark-linnet f 
was thoroughly fixed, I hung the bird in a 
room with two common linnets, lor a quar- 
ter of a year, which were full in fong; the 
titlark-linnet, however, did not borrow any 
paffages from the linnet’s fong, biit ad- 
hered ftedfaftly to that Pf the titlark. 

I had fome curioflty to find out whether 

European neftling would equally learn 
the note of an African bird : I therefore 
educated a young linnet under a vengo- 

* The white reaches almoft to the (haft of the 
qtiill feathers, and in the hen does not exceed 
Qiore than half of that fpace : it is aifo of a 
brifi^hter hOe. 

t I thus call a bird which fings notes he would 

have learned in a wild (late ; thus by a Ikylark- 
I tdean a hnnee with the Ikylark. fong ; a 
iiigalc-robiO, a robin with the nighungalc 


!ina which imitated its African maftcr 
fo exaflly, without any mixture of the 
linnet fcwig, that it was imiwlfible to dif- 
tinguifti the one from the other. 

This vengolina-linnet w'as abfolutelv 
perfea, without ever uttering a fingle note 
by which it could liave been known to be 
a linnet. In fome of my other experiments, 
however, the neftling linnet retained the 
call of its own fpecies, or what the bird- 
catchers term the linnet’s clnickle, from 
fome refemblance to that word when j^ro- 
nounced. 

I have before ftated, that all my neftling 
linnets w^ere three weeks old, when taken 
from the neft; and by that time they fre- 
quently learn their own call from tile pa- 
rent birds, which 1 have mentioned to con- 
fift of only a fingle note. 

To be certain, therefore, that a i^eftling 
will not have even the call of its Ij^ecits, ic 
ftioukl be taken from the neft when only a 
day or two old; becflufe, thougli neftlings 
cannot fee till the (eventh day, yet they 
can hear from tjie inlhint they are hatched, 
and jirobably, from that circumftance, at- 
tend to founds more than they do after- 
wards, efpecially as the call of the parenrs 
announces the arrival of tJieir food. 

I muft own, that I am not equal myfelf^ 
nor can I procure any perfon to take tiie 
trouble of breeding up a bird of tiiis age, 
as the odds againft its being reared arc aU 
iiioft infinite. The warmtii indeed of in- 
cubation may be, in fome ineafiire, liipplicd 
by cotton and fires; but thefe delicate ani* 
mals lequire, in this ftate, being fed nlmoft 
perpetually, whilft the iiourilbn'.cnt they 
receive Ihould not only be prepared with 
great attention, but given in veiy fmall 
portions at a time. 

Tliough I inuft admit, tlierefore, that I 
have never reared myfclt a bird of fo ten- 
der an age, yet I have hajipened to fee both 
a linnet and a goldfinch which were taken 
from their nefts when only two or three 
days old. 

The firft of thefa ];eIonged to Mr. Mat- 
thews, an apothecary at Kenliiigton, which, 

* This bird Teems not to fiave deftribed by 
any oftfe orniiholot^irt-j ; it i . 'jf the finch tr ibc, and 
about the f 4 me ft z« Wiihoui .ibcidjvine (orftlkin). 
The colours are grey r4'id hue, .■*nJ t!ic cotk 
luth a bright yellow Ip (>t upon r!ic lump. It ii 
a very fittuliar bud, and ftngs better th^n .any of 
ihofe vvhicli are not European, except the Ameri- 
can mocking hud. An inft mce halli lately hap- 
pened, in ari aviruy at Harnpftcad, of a vcngolina** 
breeding with a Canary bitd. 

from 
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from a want of other founds to imitate, al- 
moft articulated the words pretty boy, as 
weH as feme other (ho 't fentetices': I heard 
the bird myfelf repeat the words pretty 
boy ; and IMr. IMatthews allured me, that 
he had neither the note or call of any bird 
whatroever. 

This talking linnet died lafr year, before 
which, many people went from London to 
hear him fj^.eak. 

The goldfinch I have before mentioned, 
was reared in the town of Knighton in 
Radnorlhlre, which I happened hear, as 
I was walking b> the houfe where it was 
kept. 

I thought indeed that a wren was Ung- 
ing; and 1 went into the houfe to inquire 
after it, as that little bird feldom lives long 
in a cage, ^ 

The people of the houfe, however, told 
me, that they had no bird but a goldfinch, 
which they conceived to ling its own na- 
tural note, as they called it ; upon which 
I ftaid a confider^ble time in the room, 
whilft its notes were merely thofe of a wren 
without theleafl mixture of goldfinch. 

On further inquiries, I found that the 
bird had been taken from the neft wdien 
only a day or twd bid, that it was hung in 
a window which wa^ oppofite to a fmall 
garden, whence the neftlinghad undoubt- 
edly acquired the notes of the wren, with- 
out having had anv opportunity of learn- 
ing even the call of the goldfinch. 

*Thefc fa<Fls, which I have Hated, feein 
to prove very decifivcly, that birds have 
npt any innate ideas of the notes which are 
fuppofed to be peculiar to each fpecies. 
But it will polTibly be alkedj why, in a wild 
Hate, th^ adhere fo fteadity to the fame 
fong, inlomuch, that it is well known, 
before the bird is heard, what notes you 
are to expeft from hhn. 

This, however, arifes entirclv from the 
neHling's attending only to the iufrrudtion 
of the parent bird, whilH it difregards the 
notes of alLothers, which may perhaps be 
hnging round him. 

Young Cuiiry birds are frequently 
reared in a room where there are many 
other forts; and yet I -have been inforu- 
ed, that they only learn the" fohg of the 
parent cock. 

, Eveiw one knows, that the common 
houfe-lparrow, when in a wild Hate, never 
does any thing but chirp : this, how^ever, 
does not arife from want of powers in this 
bird to imitate others ; but becaufe he only 
attends to the parental note. 


Bhf, toyftmve this decifivcly, I took a 
common i^rrow from the nell when it wa'i 
fledged, and edniated him under a linnet • 
the bird, however, by accident, heard a 
goldfinch alfo, his fong was, therefore, 
a mixtufeof the linnet and goLlfinch. 

I have tried feveral experiments, in or- 
der to obferve, from whit circumflancts 
birds fix upon any particnilar note when 
taken from the parents; but capnot feitie 
this with any fort of precifion, any more 
than.at what period of their recording they 
determine upon the fong to which they will 
adhere. 

I educated a young robin under a very 
fine nightingale; which, however, begnii 
already to be out of fong, and was perfect - 
ly mute in lefs fhan a fortnight. 

This robin afterwards fung three parts 
in four nighti[igale ; and the reft of his fong 
,wr,s what the bird-catchers call nibbifli, 
or no particiihr note whatfoever. 

I hung this robin nearpr to the nighthi- 
,gale than to any other bird ; from which 
firft experiment I conceived, that the feho- 
lar would imitate the mafter which was at 
the leaft diftance from him. 

From feveral other experiments, how- 
ever, which I have fince tried, I find it to 
be very uncertain what notes the neftlings 
will moft attend to, and often their fong is 
a mixture; as in the inftance which I be* 
fore ftated of the fparrow. 

I muft own alfo, that I conceived, from 
the experiniCnt of educating the robin un- 
der a nightingale, that the fcholar would 
fix upon the note which it firft heard when 
taken from the neft: I imagined likewife, 
that, if the nightingale had been fully in 
fong, the inftruCtion for a fortnight would 
have been fufficient. 

I have, however, fince tried the follow^ 
ing experiment, which convinces me, lo 
much depends upon circumftances, and 
perhaps caprice in the fcholar, that no ge- 
neral inference, or rule, can be laid down 
with regard to either of thefe fiippofitions. 

I educated a neftling robin under a 
woodlark-linnet, which was full in fong» 
and hung very near to him for a month 
together; after which, the robin was rc- 
mevved to another houfe, where he could 
only hear a fkylark-linnet. The conie- 
quence was, that the neftling did not fing^ 
note of w'oodlark (though I afterwaub 
hung him again juft above the w'oodlark- 
linnet) but adhered entirely to the fong oi 
the Iky lark -linnet. 

Having thus ftated the refult of feveral 

, ' experiment:^ 
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experiments, whicti were chiefly intended 
to determine, wheth^ birds.had any innate 
ideas of the notes, or fonk, whicli is fup- 
pofed to be peculiar to each fpecies, I (lull 
now make fome general obiei*vatioiis on 
their tinging: though perhaps the fubjeit 
may appear to many a very minute one. 

Every poet, indeed, fpeaks with raptures 
of the harmony of the groves; yet thole 
even, who have good mu heal ears, feein 
to pay little attention to it, but as .a pleat- 
ing noife. ^ ^ 

T am alfo convinced (though it niay 
feem rather paradoxical) that the inhabi- 
tants of London diftingjiilh more accurate- 
ly, and know more on this head, than of 
all the other parts of the iiland taken to- 
gether. 

This feems to arife from two caufes. 

The firlf is', that we have not more mu- 
fical ideas which are innate, than we have 
■of language; and therefoic thofe even, 
who have”’ the happinefs to have organs 
'which are capable of receiving a gratihea- 
tion from this fixth fenfe (as it hath been 
called by fome) require, however, the bell 
inftru(flion. 

The orchellra of the opera, which ‘is 
confined to the metropolis, hath diflufed a 
good flyle of playing over the other bands 
of the capital, which is, by degrees, com- 
iminicated to the fiddler and ballad-finger 
in the Ilreets; the organs in evtry church, 
as well .as thofe of the SavO}^nrds, contri- 
bute likewife to this improvement of init- 
fical faculties in the Londoners. 

If the finging of the ploughrnan in the 
Country is therefore compared with that of 
the London blackguard, the fuperiority is 
infinitely on the fide of the latter; and the 
fame may be obferved in coipparing the 
voice of a country girl and London houfe- 
maid, as it is ve.y uncommon to hear t] e 
former fing tolerably in tune. 

I do not mean by this, to afTcrt tliat t..e 
inhabitants of the country are not born 
with as good mufical organs; but only, 
that they have not the fame opportunities 
of learning from ofh*ers> who play in tune 
themfelves. 

The other reafon for the inhabitants or 
London judging better in relation to t.;e 
fong of birds, arifes from their hearing 
each bird fing diflinaiy, either in their 
Ovvn or their neighbours fliops; as alio 
from a bird continuing much longer in 
fong whilil in a cage, tlian ^when at li- 
berty; the caufe of which I lliall tiuii.;!- 
VQur hereafter to explain. 


They who live in the country, on tho 
Other hand, do not hear birds fing in their 
woods for above two months in the year, 
wlien the confufion of notes prevents their 
attending to the fong of any particular 
bird; nor docs he continue long enough ia 
a place, for the hearer to recollc«fl his notes 
w'ith accuracy. 

Bclides this, birds in the fjiring fing vefy 
loud indeed; but they only give fliort 
jerk^, and fcarcely ever the whole com* 
pafs of their fong. 

Eor tlicfc rerilbns, I havT never Iiappen- 
ed to meet with any perfon, who hail not 
refidcd in I.ondon, wholejiidgment or opi- 
nion on tins fubjert I could the Icall lely 
upon ; and albon;,er proof of this cannot 
be^iven, thap that moll people, who keCp 
Canary biiil^ do not know that tlu v fing 
chicliy either the titlark, or nightingale 
notes *. 

Nothing, however, can be more marked 
than tlie note ol a niglitingile c illed its 
jug, which moCt of tlie Canary biids 
bi ought from the Tyrol commonly have, 
as will as fevtral nightingale ftrokes, 
or partipular paflbgcs in tlic long ol that 
biid. 

I mention this fiipcyior knowledge In the 
inhabitants of file bip'it.d, bccauic J a.m 
coininccd, tiinf, d (.theis ai- imniidled in 
relation to the oi birds, tiay v. id 

only mdlcad, info-aloi ai\ingunv mate- 
liafor uli lid inioim uitm f . 

Biids in a vvild ll.itc do ii’Ot co.vmoiily 


* I once f nv two td Uicfc hiid:, winch cams 
m (\tnvy Jfia.'d', tui lui of v. hun li iJ 
fo'i". at .til; '/ad i I'aro he. ii infoniK-il, thiC 
iv;> lii-ou'rhi V." ui ia>' of them not. long 
n , u li i h fon .1- h 

Moft.a iho'c <\,n I htid', uh.irh.trc imporr- 


< I, ti.ivc h 
r V 'lu ii '• 


’ Imv. lie'll hy pal cuts, 


I Iti ii'Ui'il (»v 1 n’n'h'' 
I’j .'> lidiic commonl/ 


I nni I' .c 

( I 

ale; nm 1 '<4 ^ 
i<: ct ih' f ai *' ^ ,, , 

,, i.-u.,,'; 

romme..-, I. '■'I-.- n, ,.,.ly I.M.r- 

rtoKncla' ilfi .ti-« i: !. 01.. '1^.0 i .i i; >e.n , and 
..Ch they c.MV th-ni I n ihur hai.k one Ih-yi- 
rmia-s a. v.-lai piyeo/.d-o/ for futh .i 
nK-i, vet, u; on tlie wlioie, it anfv^cri to fell 

’he^circfVla'-e U breeding C.mjp/ birds li 
yiucic aad Its iiiviroiiJj fmm whenc-; they 'r* 
i ,0 ConAniiinople, as ucll as every p.rt of 

'""‘a; it will not .T.rvvc to catch 
, X, .-ww where hut in the nei^^buumood of 
,dnn, niotl of Uk, binb whidi may be heard m 

rnintrv l<*wn are tu flliiv/s, and i --nfc'iue 1 / 


fiiil 
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firg above ten weeks in the year ; which is 
then alfo confined to the cocks of a few 
foecics; 1 conceive that this laft circum* 
(tance arife . from the fuperior ftrength of 
the mufcles of the larynx. 

I procured a cock nightingale, a cock 
fnd hen blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a 
cock linnet, as alfo a cock and hen- chaf- 
finch, which that very eminent anatomift, 
Mr. Hunter, F. R. S. was fo obliging as 
to dilTeft for me, and begged, that he 
would particularly attend to the ftate ( f 
the organs in the different birds, which 
might be fuppofed to contribute to fing- 
ing. 

Mr. Hunter found the mufcles of the 
larynx to be ftronger in the nightingale 
than in any other bird of the fame fize; 
and in all thofe inftances {where he dif- 
fered both cock and hen) that the fame 
rnufcles were flronge^ in the cock. 

I fent the cock and hen rook, in order 
to fee whether there would be the fame dif- 
ference in the cock ai;d hen of a fpecies 
which did not ling at all. Mr. Hunter, 
however, told me, that he had not attend- 
ed fo much to their comparative organs of 
voice, as in the other kinds; but that, to 
the beft of his recolle»5lion, tliere was no 
difference at all. 

Strength, however, in thefe mufcles, 
feems not to be the only requifite; the 
birds muff have alfo great plenty of food, 
which feeni 5 to be proved fufficiently by 
birds in a cage finging the greateft part of 
t’lc year*, when the wMld ones do not (as 
1 olifervcd before) continue in fong above 
ten weeks. 

The food of finging birds con fills of 
plants, infers, or feeds, and of the two firft 
of thefe there is infinitely the greateft pro- 
fufion in the fpring. 

As for feeds, which are to be met with 
only in the autumn, I think they cannot 
V ell find any great quantities of them in a 
country fo cuhivate<.l as England is; fur 
the feeds in meadows are deftroyed by 
mowing; in pafttires, by the bite of the 
cattle ; and in arable, by the |)lough, when 
moft of them are buried too deep for the 
bird to reach them f . 

• Fifti alfo wh'ch are Cnnplitd with a conftant 
fi^ceflion of paKitable food, continue hi feafon 
throughout the grente(l pirt of the year; trours, 
therefore, when confined in a flew .and fed with 
xnionows, are atmoft at all feafons of a good ft.*!. 
vo«i», and are red when drelTed. 

f The plough indeed may turn up fome few 
feeds, which may ilill be in an eatable ftate* 


I know well that the finging of the cock- 
bird in the fpring is attributed by many to 
the motive only of pleafing its mate during 
incubation. 

They, however, who fuppbfe this, fhould 
recollect, that much the greater part of 
birds do not ling at all, why lh6uld their 
mate therefore be deprived of this folace 
and amufement? 

The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, 
lings nine or ten months in a year, cannot 
do fo from this inducement ; and, on the 
contrary, it arifes chiefiy from contending 
with another bird, or indeed againft almoft 
any fort of continued noife. 

Superiority in fong gives to birds a moft 
amazing afcendancy over each other; as is 
well known to the bird-catchers by the 
fafeinating power of their call-birds, which 
they contrive fliould moult prematurely for 
this purpofe. 

But, to Ihew decifively that the finging 
of a bird in the fpring does not arife from 
any attentibn to its mate, ^ very expe- 
rienced catcher of nightingales hath in- 
formed me, that fome of thefe birds have 
jerked the inllant they were caught. He 
hath alfo brought to me a nightingale, 
which had been but a few hours in a cage, 
and which burft forth in a roar of fong. 

At the fame time this bird is fo fulky on 
its firlt confinement, that he muft be cram- 
med for feven or eight days, as he will 
othervvife not feed himfelf;'- it is alfo ne- 
cefiary to tve his wings, to prevent his 
killing himlelf againft the top or fides of 
the cage. 

I believe there is no inftance of any 
bird's finging which exceeds our black- 
bird in fize; and poflibly this may arife 
from the difficulty of its concealing itfelf, 
if it called* the attention of its enemies, 
not only by bulk, but by the proportionable 
loiulnefs of its notes *. 

I fliould rather conceive, it is for the 
famereafon that no hen-bird fings, becaufe 
this talent would be ft ill more dangerous 
during incxibation; which may poffibly 
alfo account for the inferiority in point of 
plumage. Barrington, 


FISHES. 

I 22. 77/tfEEI.. 

The eel is a very lingular filli in feveral 
tilings that relate to its natural hiftory, 

• For the feme reafon, moft large birds are 
wilder than the fmallcr ones. 
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ind in refpefts borders on the nature 
of the reptile tribe. 

It is known to quit its element, and 
during night to wander along the mea* 
dows, not only for change of habitation, 
but alfo for the fake of prey, feeding on 
the fnails it finds in its palTage* 

During winter it beds itfelf deep in the 
nnid, and continues in a (late of reft like 
the ferpent kind. It is very impatient of 
cold, and will eagerly take flielter in a 
whifp of ftraw flilhg into a pond in fevere 
weather, which has fometimes been prac- 
tifed as a method of taking them. Al- 
bertus goes fo far as to fay, that he has 
known eels to fhelter in a hay- rick, yet 
all perifhed through excefs of cold. 

It has been obferved, that in the river 
Nync there is a variety of fmall'eel, with 
a lefter head and narrower mouth than the 
common kind ; that it is found in clufters 
in the bottom of the river, and is called 
the bed-eel; thefe are fometimes roufed 
up by violent floods, and are never found 
it that time with meat in their ftomachs. 
This bears fiich an analogy with the cluf- 
tering of blindworms in their quiefeent 
Hate, that we cannot but confider it as a 
further proof of a partial agreement in the 
nature of the two genera. 

The ancients adopted a moft wild opi- 
nion about the generation of thefe filh, 
believing them to be either created from 
the mud, or that the ferapings of their 
bodies which they left on the ftones were 
animated and became voung eels. Some 
moderns gave into thefe opinions, and into 
others that were equally extravagant. They 
could not account for the app)earance of 
thefe fifh in ponds that never were flocked 
vith them, and that were even fo remote 
*s to make their being met with in fuch 
places a phaenomenon that they could not 
folve. But there is much reafon to be- 
lieve, that many waters are fuppHed with 
thefe fifli by the aquatic fowl of piey, in 
the fame manner as vegetation is fpread 
hy many bf the land birds, either h>y be- 
ing dropped as tl^y carry them to feed 
their young, ot by paffing quick through 
their bodies, as is the CJne with herons; 
*nd fuch may be the, occafion of the ap- 
pearance of thefe fifli in places where they 
'^erc never feen before. As to their im- 
ttiediate generation, it has been fufficien^ 
proved to be efFefted in the ordinary courfe 

nature, and that they are viviparous. 

They are extremely voracious, and very 
definitive to the fry of fiflu 


No fifh lives fo long out of water as the 
eelt it is extremely tenacious of life, as its 
parts will move a confiderable time after 
they are flayed and cut into pieces. 

The eel is placed by Linnaus in the 
genus of his firft of the apodal 

fifli, or fuch which want the ventral fins. 

The eyes are placed not remote frorn 
the end of the nofe : the iridcs are tinged 
with red: the under jaw is longer than the 
upper: the teeth are fmall, fliarp, and nu- 
merous: beneath cacli eye is a minute 
orifice : at the end of the nofe two others, 
fmall and tubular. 

The fifli is furniflied with a pair of pec- 
toral fins, rounded at their ends. Another 
narrow fin on the back, uniting with that 
of the tail : and the anal fin joins it in 
the fame manner beneath. 

Behind the pectoral fins is the orifice to 
the gills, which are concealed in the Ikin. 

Eels vary much in their colour';, liom a 
footy hue to a light olive green ; and t!;ofe 
which are called filver eels, have tlioir 
bellies vr bite, and a remaikable clcarncfs 
throughout. 

Belides thefe, there is another variety 
of this fifli, known in the ThairiVS by tiie 
name of grigs, and about Oxford by that 
of grigs or gluts. Thefe arc ftaiec ever 
feen near Oxford in the winter, but appear 
in fpring, and bite readily at the nook, which 
common cels in that neig’nbourhood will 
not. They have a larger Iicad, a blunter 
nofe, thicker fkin, and Icfs fat than the 
common fort; neither are they fo much 
efteemed, nor do they often exceed three 
or four pounds in weight. 

Common eels grow t > a large fize, 
fometimes fo great as to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds, but that is extremely rare. 
As to inftances brought by Dale and others, 
of thefe fifh increafing to a fiqicrior mag- 
nitude, we have much reafon to fufped: 
them to have been congers, fince the enor- 
mous fifh thev deferine have all been taken 
at the mouths of the Thames or Med- 
way. 

The eel is the moftuniverfal of fifli, yet 
is fcarce ever found in the Danube, though 
it is very common in the lakes and rivers 
of Upper Auflria. 

The Romans held this fifh very cheap, 
probably from its likenefs to a fnake. 

Vos anguilU manet long* cogata colubr*^ 

Vernula riparum pinguif torrente cloaca. 

JuTen.;ii, Sat.V 

For you is kept » fink-fed foakc-likc eel. 

4 A » O'* 
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On the contrary, the hixurions Sybarites 
were fo fond of thefe fifli, as to exempt 
from every hind of tribute the perfons who 
fold them. 

§ 25. The Perch. 

The perch of Ariftotle and Aufoniiis is 
the fame with that of the moderns. That 
mentioned by Oppian, Pliny, and Athe- 
nacus, U a fea-fith, probably of the Lahrus 
or Sparus kind, being enumerated by them 
among fome congenerous fpecies. Our 
perch was much elteemed by the Romans : 

Ncc te dellclas menfarum Perca, filebo 

Amnijrcnos inter pifces di^andc maiinis. 

Ausonius. 


ing downwards : the belly is white, tinged 
with red: the ventral fins of a rich fear- 
let ; the anal fins and tail of the fame co- 
lour, but rather paler. 

In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Me- 
rionethfliire, is a very fingular variety of 
perch: the back is quite hunched, and the 
lower part of the badc-bone^ next the tail, 
ftrangely diftorted : in colour, and in other 
refpeds, it refcmbles the common kind, 
which are as numerous in the lake as thefe 
deformed fiili. They are not peculiar to 
this water; for Linnaeus takes notice of a 
fimilar variety found at Fahlun, in his own 
country. I have alfo heard that it is to be 
met with in the Thames near Marlow. 


It is not lefs admired at prefent as a 
firm and delicate filli ; and the Dutch are 
particularly fond of it when made into a 
difii called water fouchy. 

It is a gregarious fifii, and loves deep 
holes and gentle ftreams. It is a moft vo- 
racious fifii, and eager biter: if the angler 
meets with a fiioal of them, he isfure of 

taking every one. , , v -n 

It is> a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fifh, being fearful of the 
fpiny fins wlilch the perch ereds on the 
approach of the former. This may be 
true in rcfpecl to large fifh ; but it is well 
known the fmaU ones are the moft tempt- 
ino bait that can be laid for the pike. 

“^he perch is a fifh very tenacious of 
life: we have known them carried near 
fixiy miles ill dr>' ftra\<’, and yet furvive 
the journev. 

Thefe lifti fcldom grow to a laree fize: 
we once heard of one that was taken in 
the Serpentine river, Hyde Park, that 
weighed nine pounds; but that is very 
uncommon. 

The body is deep : the fcales very rough : 
the back much arched: fid^-line near the 
back. - 

The hides golden: the teeth Imall, dil- 
pofed on the jan s and on the roof of the 
mouth: the edgCvS of the covers of the 
gills ferrated: on tlie lower end of the 
largeft is* a fharp fpine. 

The firft dorfal fin' confifts of fourteen 
ftrong fpiny rays : the fecohd of (ixteen 
foft ones: the peaoral fins are tranfparent, 
and confift of fourteen ' rays ; the veptral 
of fix; the anal of eleven. 

The tail is a little forked. 

The colours are beautiful : the back and 
part of the fules being of a deep green, 
marked with five broad black bars point- 


§24. 77/^ Trout. 

It is a matter of furprife tliat this common 
fifti has efcaped the notice of all the an- 
cients, except Aufoiiius r it is alfo fingular, 
that fo delicate a fpecies^ fliould be neg- 
lected at a time when the folly of theta- 
ble w^as at its height; and that the epi- 
cures fhould overlook a fifh that is found 
in fuch quantities in the lakes of their 
nei<^hbourhood, when they ranfacked the 
univerfe for dainties. The milts of mu^ 
were brought from one place ; the 
livers of /cart from another and oyftcii 

even from fo remote a fpot as our Sand- 
wich t : but there was, and is a faftnon lu 
the article of good living. The Romans 
feem to have defpifed the trout, the piper, 
and the doree; and we believe Mr. 
himfelf would have refigned the rich pnp^ 
of a pregnant fow the heels of camels , 
and the tongues of ftamintos H, thougti 
drefied by Heliogabahis’s cooks, fora goed 
jowl of lalmon with lobfter-fauce. 

When Aufonius fpeaks of this fila, ne 
makes no eulogy on its goodnefs, but ce- 
lebrates it only for its beautjr. 

Purpureifque Salar ftellatus tergorc guttls. 

Witlr purple fpots the S alar’s back is ftain 

Thefe marks point out the fpecies he 
intended: what he meant, by his 
not fo eafy to determine: whether 
fpecies of trout, of a fize between 
and the falmon; or whether the falmon it* 
felf, at a certain age, is not very evident. 

* Suetonius, vita Vitellii. 

Iiwcnal, Sat IV. 141 . 

Lh XIll- Epi<T. 44* 

^ Lamprivi v»t,.He o- a’’*. 

11 Lib. XIJL. Ep.^. 


Teq 
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Teqvie inter gcminos fpccics, neutrumque et 
ticrumque, 

nec dum Salmo, ncc Salar annbiguufque. 

Ainboruiti medio Faaio interccpte fub aevo. 

Salmon or Sal ar, I’ll pronounce thee nei- 
ther; 

A doubtful kind, thj«t mny be none, or either. 
Fario, ftopl in middle growth. 

In fa >, the colours of the trout, and its 
fpors, vary greatly in different wjfers, and 
in cliderent ferifous: yet each nay be re- 
iuced ;o one fpecies. In Liyndiv,, a l^ke 
in Soutn Wales, are trouts called cock y 
dail^ marked with red ana black fpots as 
Irg as fix-pences ; others nnfpotced, and of 
a rcddifli hue, that lomctic-.es weigh near 
ten pounds, but are bad tailed. 

In t ough Neagh, in Ireland, are trouts 
c ‘lied there buJdaghs^ wh ch I was told 
ometiines weighed tiiirty pounds; but it 
was not my fortune to fee any during my 
i'a in the neighbourhood of that vail wa- 
'cr. 

Trouts (probably of the fame fpecies) 

• e alfo taken in Hulfe- water, a lake in 

• 'berland, of a much fuperior fize to 
• o e of Lough Neagh. Thefe are fup- 

‘cd to be the fame with the trout of the 
' - of Geneva, a fifh I have eaten more 
t • { 1 once, and tnink but a very indifferent 

In the river Eynion, not far from Ma^ 
chyntleth, in Merionethfliire, and in one 
of the Snowdon lakes, are found a variety 
of trout, which are naturally deformed, 
having a Rrange crookednefs near the tail, 
refembing that of the perch belore de- 
feribed. We dwell the lefs on thefe mon- 
ftrous produrtions, as our friend, the Hon. 
Laines Barrington, has already given an 
account of them in an ingenious dilferta- 
tion on fome of the Cambrian fifli, pub- 
lilhed ill the Philofophical Tranla^ions of 
the year 1 767. " 

The llomachs of the common trouts are 
imcorumonly thick and mufcular. They 
feed on the Ilieil-firti of lakes and rivers, 
as well, as on fmall T hey likewife take 

into their ftomachs gravel, or fmall Hones, 
to afliH: in comminuting the teftaceous 
parts of their food. The trouts of certain 
lakes tn Ireland, fuch as thofe of the pro- 
“vince of Galway, and fome others, aie fe- 
inarkable for the great tliicknefs of their 
flomachs, which, from fome flight relem- 
f^laiice to the organs of digeflion in birds, 
have been called gizzards: the Inlh name 
ipeqies that has tliem, GillaiQo trouts. 


Thefe ftomachs ate fometimes ferved up 
to table, uader the former appellation. It 
does not appear to me, that the extra 1 de- 
nary flrength of ftomach in the Irifh f fl', 
fhould give any fufpicion that it is a dil- 
tin<H fpecies: the nature of the waters 
might increafe the thicknefs; or the fupe- 
rior quantity of ftiell-filh, which may more 
frequently call for the ufe of its comminut- 
ing powers than thofe of our trouts, might 
occalion this difference. I had opportu- 
nity of comparing the flomach of a great 
Gillaroo trout, with a large one from the 
Uxbridge river. The lafl, if I rccoHeCd, 
w'ls fmaller, and out of fealon; and its fto- 
mach (notwithflanding it was very thick)^ 
was much inferior in flrength to that ot 
the former: but on the whole, there was 
not the lead fpecifle dilTcrence between the 
two fubje<Hs. 

Trouts are moft voracious filh, and 
afford excellent diverfKui lo the angler: 
the piflion for the fport of angling is 
fo great in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, that the liberty of iilhing in fome of 
the dreams in the adjacent couniies, is pur- 
chafed at the rate of Lea pounds per an- 
num, 

Thefe fifh (hift tlieir quarters to fpawn^ 
and, like fdmon, make up towards^ the 
heads of rivers to depofit their roes. The 
under jaw of the trout is fubjesd, at certain 
times, to the fame curvatun* av that ol the 
lalmon. 

A trout taken in Llvnallct, in Denbigh- 
fliire, which is famous for an evcellent kind, 
meafured feventeen inches, its depth thre * 
and three qUvarters, its weight one pound 
ten ounces: the head thick; the nofe rather 
fliarp: the upper jaw a little longer than 
the lower; both jaws, as w J 1 as the hea'l, 
were of a pale brown, blotched u ith black ; 
tike teeth fliaip and ftrong, difpofed in the 
jaws, roof of the mouth and tongue, as is 
the cafe with the whole genu--, except the 
gvvyniad, whicJi is toothlefs, and the gray- 
ling, which has none on its tongue. 

The back was dufky; tlic fidcs tinged 
with a purplifli bloom, marked with dee;) 
purple fpots, mixed with black, above and 
below the fide line which was flrait: the 

bellv white. , , r 

The firfl dorfal fin was fpotted; the Ipu- 
rioiis fin brown, tipped with red; the pec- 
toral, ventral, and anal fins, of a jiale 
brown; the edges of the anal fin white: the 
tall very little forked when extended, 

4. A } *§ 
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§ 2^. 77k? Pike or Jack. 

The pike is common in moft of the lakes 
of Europe, but the largeft are thofe taken 
in Lapland, which, according to Schaeffer, 
are fonictimes eight feet long. They ajre 
taken there in great abundance, dried, and 
export (d for fale. The largeft fifti of this 
kind which we ever heard of in England, 
^^'eighed thirty-five pounds. 

According to the common faying, thefe 
fidi were introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in 1537. They were 
fo rare, that a pike was fold for double the 
}>rice of a houfcTlamb in February, and a 
pickerel for more than a fat capon. 

All writers who treat of this fpecies bring 
inftances of its vaft voracioufneis. Wehave 
known one that was choaked by attempt-^ 
ing to fwallow one of its own fpecies that 
proved too large a morfel. Yet its jaws 
are very loofely conne<fted ; and have on 
each fide an additional bone like the jaw 
of a viper, which renders them capable of 
greater diftenfion when it fwallows its prey. 
It does not confine itfdf to feed on fifti and 
frogs ; it will devour the water rat, and draw- 
down the young ducks as they are fwim- 
jning about. In a manufeript note which 
wc found, p. 244, of our copy of Plott’s 
Hiftory of StafFordfhire, is the following 
extraordinary fad: ‘‘ At Lord Gower’s 
canal at Trentham, a pike feized the 
liead of a fwan as flie was feeding under 
** water, and*gPrged fo much of it as kill- 
“ ed them both. The fervants perceiving 
“ the fwan with its head under water for 
“ a longer time than ufual, took the boat, 
“ and found both fwan and pike dead 
But there are inftances or its fiercenefs 
ftill more furprifing, and whidi indeed bor- 
der a little on the marvellous. Gefiierf 
relates, that a famiflied pike in the Rhone 
feifed on the lips of a mule that was brought 
to water, and that the b^aft drew the fifli 
out before it could difeiigage itfeif. That 
people have been bit by tjiefe voracious 
creatures while they were walhing their 
kgs, and that tliey will even contend with 
the otter for its prey, and endeavour to 
force it out of its mouth. 

Small fifli fhew the fame uneafinefs and 
deteftation at the prefence of this, tyrant, as 
the little birds do at the fight of the hawk 
or owl. When the pike lies dormant near. 


the furface (as is frequently tlie cafe) the 
lefler fifh are often obferved to fwim around 
it in vaft numbers, and in great anxiety. 
Pike are often haltered in a noofe, and 
taken while they lie thus afleep, as they are 
often found in the ditches near the Thames, 
in the month of May. 

In the fhallow water of the Lincolnfhire 
fens they are frequently taken in a manner 
peculiar, we believe, to that county, and the 
ifle of Ceylon. The fifhermen make ufe 
of what is called a crown-net, which is no 
more than a hemifpherical balket, open at 
top and bottom. He ftands at the end of 
one of the little fenboats, and frequently 
puts his balket down to the bottom of the 
water, then poking a flick into it, difeovers 
whether he has any booty by the ftriking of 
the fifh : and vaft numbers of pike are taken 
in this manner. 

The longevity of this fifh is very rempk- 
able, if we may credit the accounts given 
of it. R zaczynfki tells us of one that was 
ninety years old ; but Gefner relates that 
in the year 1497, ^ taken near 

Hailbrun, in Suabia, with a brazen ring af* 
fixed to it, on which were thefe words in 
Greek characters : lam the fijh which wai 
JirJl of all put into this lake by the hands of the 
governor f the univerfe^ Frederick, thefecond^ 
ihe^^th of OHober^ 1230: fo that the for- 
mer muft have been an infant to this Me- 
thufalem ofafifh. 

Pikes fpawn in March or April, accord- 
ing to the coldnefs or warmth of the wea- 
ther, When they are in high feafon their 
colours are very fine, being green, fpotted 
with bright yellow ; and the gills are of a 
moft vivid and full red. When out of feafon, 
the green changes to grey, and the yellow 
fpois turn pale. 

The head is very flat; the upper jaw 
broad, and is lliorter than the low^r; the 
under jaw turns up a little at the end, and 
is marked with minute punChires. 

The teeth are very fhajp, difpofed only 
in the front of the upper jaw, but in both 
fides of the lower, in the roof of the mouth, 
and often the tongue. The flit of the mouth, 
or the gape, is very wide ; the eyes fmall- 

The dorfal fin is placed very low on the 
back, and confifts of twenty-one rays; the 
peCloral of fifteen ; the ventral of eleven i 
the anal of eighteen. 

The tail is bifurcated. 


* Th snotc weafterwartlsdifcovcred was wrote 
by Mr. Ploct, of Oxford, who arfurfld me he m- 
lerted it on good authority, 
f Conner pile. 503, 


§ 26,^ The Carp. 

TWs is one pfthe naturalized fifli of 
country, having been introduced here bv 
^ Leonard 
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Leonard Mafchal, about the year 1514^, 
to whom vve were alfo indebted for that ex- 
cellent apple the pepin. The many good 
things that our ifland wanted before that 
period, are enumerated in this old diftich: 

Tnrkies, carps, hops, pickerel, and beer. 

Came into England all in one year. 

As to the two laft articles we have fome 
doubts, the others we believe to be true. 
Rulha wants thefe fifli at this day; Sweden 
has them only in the ponds of the people of 
fafhion: Polifh Pruflia is the chief (eat of 
the carp ; they abound in the rivers and 
lakes of that country, particularly in the 
Frifch and Curifeh-haff, where they are 
taken of a vaft fize. They are there a great 
article of commerce, and fent in well-boats 
to Sweden and Ruffia. The merchants pur- 
chafe them out of the waters of thenoblefTe 
of the country, who draw a good revenue 
from this article. Neither are there want- 
ing among our gentry, inftaaces of fome 
who make good profit of their ponds. 

The ancients do not feparate the carp 
from the fta fifh. We are credibly informed 
that they are fometimes found m the har- 
bour of Dantzick, between the town and a 
fmall place calledHela, 

Carp are very long lived. Gefner brings 
an inffance of one that was an hundred years 
old. They alfo grow to a very great fizc. 
On our own knowledge we can fpeak of 
none that exceeded twenty pounds in weight j 
but Jovius fays, that they were fometimes 
taken In the Lacus Larius (the Lago di 
Como) of two hu ndred pou nds weight ; and 
Rzaczynfki mentions others taken in the 
Dniefter that were five feet in length. 

Th^ are alfo extremely tenacious of life, 
and will live for a moft remarkable time 
out of water. An experiment has been 
made by placing a carp in a net, well wrap- 
ped up in wet mofs, the mouth only re-, 
maining out, and then hung up in a cellar, 
or fome cool place ; the fifli is frequently 
fed with white bread and milk, and is be- 
fides often plunged into water. Carp thus 
managed have been known, not only to have 
lived above a fortnight, but to grow ex- 
ceedingly faty and far fuperior in tafte to 
thofe that are immediately killed from the 
pond f . 

• Fuller’s Britifh Worthies, Suffex. 113. 

This was told me hy a gentleman of the nt- 
woft veracity, who had twice made the expeii- 
n^ent. The fame fadl is related by ihat pious phi- 
lofopherDodbor Derham, in his Phyfico-TUcoiog)> 
•dit. 9th. 1737. ch. r. p. 7. n. «. 


The carp is a prodigious breeder; it? 
quantity of roe has been fometimes found 
fo greit, that when taken out and weighed 
againll the lifli itfelf^ the former has been 
found to prepon ier.ite. From the fpawn 
of this filli caviare is made for the Jews, 
who hold this fturgeon inabhon-ence. 

Thefe fifii are extremely cunning, and 
on that account are by fome ftylcd the r/- 
verfox. They will fometimes leap over 
the nets, and efcape that way; at others 
willimmerfethemlelves fo deep in the mud* 
as to let the net pafs over them. They are 
alio very Ihy of taking a bait; yet at the 
fpawning time they are fo fimple, as to 
fuffer themfclves to be tickled, handled, 
and caught by any body that will attempt 
it. 

This filh is apt to mixt its milt with the 
roe of other fifli, from which is produced a 
fpurious breed : we have fren the offspring 
of the carp and tench, which bore the 
reateft refcmblance to the firfl: have alfo 
card of the fame mixture between the carp 
and bream. 

The carp is of a thick ftiape: the fcales 
very large and when in bell fcafon of a fine 
gilded hue. 

The jaws are of equal length; there arc 
two teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue; 
but at the entrance of the gullet, above 
and below, are certain bones that a<ft on 
each other, and comminute the food before 
it pafles down. 

On each fide of the mouth is a Angle 
beard; above thofe on each fide another, 
but fliorter j the dorfal fin extends far to- 
wards the tail, which is a little bifurcated ; 
the ibinl ray of the dorfal fin is very ftrong, 
and armed with (harp teeth, pointing down- 
wards ; the third ray of the anal fin is con- 
ftruAed in the fame manner. 

§ 27. T^Barbel. 

This fifli was fo extremely coarfe^ as to 
be overlooked by the ancients till the time 
of Aufonius, and what he fays is no pane- 
gyric on it; for he lets us know it loves 
deep waters, and that when it grmys old it 
was not abfolutely bad. 

Laxos exerew Bax 11 natatos. 

To mehor pejorx evo, tibi contigit uni 
Spirantumcxruimero noninlaodata icnectoJ. 

It frequents the ftill and deep parts of 
rivers, and lives in fociety, rooting like 
fwine with their nofes in the foft banks. Jt 
is fo tame as tofuffer itfelftobc taken with 
die hand; and people have been known to 

4 A 4 
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tqke numbers by diving for them. In 
fummer they move about during night in 
fearch of food, but towards autumn, and 
during winter, confine tfiemfelves to the 
deepeli holes^ 

They are tjic worfif and co^rlefl offrefli 
water fifli, and feldom eat but by the poorer 
fort of people, who fometimes boil them 
with a bit of bacon to give them a relifti. 
The roe is very noxious, affe<![fing thofe 
who unwarily eat of it with a naulea, vo- 
miting, purgingj’and a flight fwelljng. 

It is'lometimes found of the length of 
three feet, and eighteen pounds in weight: 
it is of a long and rounded form : the fcales 
not large. 

Its head is fmooth: the noflrils placed 
near the eyes : the mouth is placed below: 
bn each corner is a Angle beard, and an- 
other on each fide the nofe. 

The dorfal fin is armed with a remark- 
able flrong fpine, fharply ferrated, with 
which it can infliA a very fevere wound on 
the incautious handler, and even do much 
damage to the nets. 

The pe£loral fins arc of a pale brown 
colour; the ventral' and anal tipped with 
yellow : the tail a little bifurcated, and of 
a dt ep purple ; the fide line is ftrait. 

The fc ales are of a pale gold colour, 
edged with black ; the belly is white. 

,§ 28. Tench. 

The tench underwent the fame fate with 
the barbel, in refpecfl to the notice taken of 
it by the early writers , and even Aufonius, 
who firfl i‘nentian‘5 it, treats it u ith fuch 
difrefpe^l: as evinces the great' capriciouf- 
nefs of tnfte ; V for that fi(n, which at pre- 
fent is held in fuch good repute,' was in 
his days the repaft only of the canaille." *' 

Quis non et viridcs vulgi folati.i Tineas 
Norn? 

It has been by fome called the Phyfician 
of the fifli, and that the flime is fo healing, 
that the wounded apply it as a ftyptic. The 
ingenious Mr. Diaper, in his pifeatory 
eclogues, fays, that even the voracious 
ike will fpare the tench on account of its 
ealing powers : 

The Tench he fpares a mecircinal .kind: 

For when by wounds diftreft,or foredifea/V, 

He courts the falutary fifli for eafe; 

Clofe to hit fcalds the kind phyfician glides, 

And fweats a healing balfam from his hdcs. 

Eel. 11. 

Whatever virtue its flime may have to 
t’.e inhabitants of the .water, we will not 


vouch for, but its flefh isa wholefome and 
delicious food to thofe of the earth. The 
Germans are of a different opinion.' By 
way of contempt, they call it Shoemaker. 
Gefner even lays, that it is infipid and un- 
wholefome. 

It does not commonly exceed four or 
five pounds in weight, but we have heard 
of one that weighed ten pounds; Salvianus 
fpeaks of fome that arrived at twenty 
pounds. 

Tney love flill waters, and are rarely- 
found in rivers: they are very foolifh, 
and eafily caught. 

The tench is thick and fhort in propor- 
tion to its length: the fcales are veryfmall, 
and covered with flime. 

The iridcs are red-j- there is fometime?, 
biit not always, a fmall beard at each cor- 
ner of the mouth. 

The colour of the back is diifky; the 
dorfal and ventral fins of the fame colour; 
the head, Tides, and belly, of a greenifli 
cafl, moil: beautifully mixed with gold, 
which is in its greateft fjj lender when the 
fill) is in the higheft feafon. 

The tail is quite even at the end, and 
veiy broad. ' ’ ’ 

§ 29. 7 //eGUDGEO^. 

Ariftotle mentions the gudgeon in two 
places; once as a ‘river fifli, and again as 
a fpccies that was gregarious: in a third 
place he deferibes it as a fea fifli; we muft 
therefore confider the KwC*o? he mentions, 
lib. ix. c. 2. and lib. viii. c. 19. as the 
fame with our fpecies. 

This fifH is generally found in gentle 
llreams, aiid is of a fmall fize: thofe few, 
however, that are caught in the Kennet, 
and Cole, are three times the weight of 
thofe taken elfe where. The largeft we 
ever heard of was taken near Uxbridge, 
and weighed half a pound. 

They bite eagerly, and are aflembled by 
raking the bed pf the river; to this fpot 
they immediately crowd in Ihoals, expect- 
ing food from tHis difturbance. 

The fliape of the body is thick aii,d 
round : the irides tinged with red: the gill 
covers with green and filv^r: the lower 
jaw is Ihorter than the upper; at each cor- 
ner of the mouth is a lingle beard ; the 
back olive, Ipotted with black thC: fide 
fine frrait; the fides beneath thatfilvery: 
the belly white. 

The tail is ‘forked; that, as well as the 
dorfal fin, is ipotted with black. 

§30. 
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§ 30. The Bream. 

The bream is an inhabitant of lakes, or 
the c^eep parts of Bill rivers. It is a fifli 
tiiat is very little efteemed, being extreme- 
ly infipid. 

It is extremely deep, and thin in propor- 
tion to its length. The back rifes very 
much, and is very Iharjp at the top. The 
head and mouth are Imall: on fome we 
examined in the fpring, were abundance 
of minute whitifh tubercles; an accident 
which Pliny feems to have obferved befals 
the filh of the Lago Maggiore, and Lago 
,di Como, The Icales are very large; the 
iides flat and thin. 

The dorfal fin has eleven rays, the fe- 
jCond of wliich is the longeft; that fin, as 
well as all the rtfi, are ol a dulky colour; 
the back of the lame hue: the Iides yel- 
low ilh. 

The tail is very large, and of the form 
ofacrefeent. 

§ 3 T . The Crucian. 

This fpecies is common in majiy of tlie 
fifli-ponds about London, and other parts 
of the fouth of England ; but I believe is 
not a native filh. 

It is very deep and thick; the back is - 
much arched: the dorfal fiii confifis of 
nineteen rays; the two firlf llrony^ and fer- 
rated. The pedoral fins ha^ve (eaco) 
.thirteen rays^ the ventral nine; the anal 
feven or eight: the lateral line paj'allel with 
the belly; the tail almofi'evcn at the end. 

The colour of the fifit in genei al is a 
dtep yellow ; the meat is coarie, and little 
^efteemed. 

§ 32 . 77/^ Roach. 

* Sound as a roach,’ is a proverb that ap- 
fjcars to be bgt indifferently founded, that 
fifli being not more dillinguifiied for its vi- 
vacity than many others; yet it is ufed hy 
the French as well as us, w'ho compaie 
people of firong health to ri.eir gardon^ 
our roach. 

It is a common fifli, found in many cf 
our deep ^ill rivers, affecting, like the 
Others of this genus, quiet^ waters. It is 
regarious, keeping in large flionls. We 
ave never feen them ycry large. Old 
Walton fpeaks of fome that weighed two 
pounds. In a lilt of fifli fold in the Lon- 
don markets, with the greateft weight of 
each, communicated to us by an intelligent 
hihinonger, is mention of one \yhoie weight 
’'vas five pounds! 

The roach is deep but thin, and the 


back is much elevated, and (harply ridged ; 
the fcales large, and fall off very cafily. 
Side line bends much in the middle towards 
the belly. 

, § 33. T^eDACE. 

This, like the roatb, is gregarious, 
haunts the fame places, is a great breed- 
er, very lively, aivcl during fummer is very 
fond of fnilicking near the furface ot the 
w^ater. This fifli and the roach arc coarfe 
and infipid meat. 

Its head is fmall : the irides of a pale 
yellow: the body long and flender; its 
length feldom above ten inches, though in 
the above-mentioned liil is an account of 
one that weighed a pound and an hall ; the 
leales fmaller than thofe of the roach. 

The back is varied with dulky, with a 
caff of a ycllowiffi green: the tides and 
belly filvery: the dorfal fin dujky: the 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins red, but Icfs 
fo than thofe of the former: tiie tail is 
very much forked. 

§ 34. The Chub. 

Salvianus imagines thi‘'> fifij to have been 
the fqualus of the ancients, and grounds 
his opinion on a fiippqfed error in a certain 
pafTage in Columella and Varro, where he 
w^ould lubfiiiute the word fqualus inffcad 
ot /earns: Columella lays no more tli.ui 
til t the old Romans paid much attention 
to their ffews, and kept even the fea-lilli 
in frefli water, paying as much rtTpeT to 
the mullet and farus^ as thofe of iiis da}» 
did to the murrena and bafs. 

That the /earns w’as not our chub^ is very 
evident; not only becaufe the chub is cii- 
prtly an inhabitant of frefh waters, but 
jikewife it feems improbable that the Ro- 
mans would give themfelvcs any trouble 
about the worn of river fifli, when they ne; - 
lc<fled the mpff delicious kinds; alf their 
attention was dlredcd towards thofe of tl^e 
fea: the diflipulty of procuring them feerr? 
to have been the criterion ot their Vulue, 
as is ever t!ie cafe w'ith effete luxury. 

Tlie chub is a very coarfc filb, and fujl 
of bones; it frequents the deep holes of 
rivers, and during fummer commonly liei> 
on the furface, beneath the fliadc of fome 
tree or bufli. It is a very timid fifli, fink- 
ing to the bottom on the Icaft alarm, even 
at the pafluig of a fliadow, but they will 
foon refume their fituation. It feeds on 
worms, cateroillars, grafshoppers, beetle*, 
and other coleopterous infects that happen 
to fall into the watery and it will even Iced 
pn cray-fifli. This wiU rife to a jl*’. 

This 
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This fifli takes its name from its head, 
notonlyin onr own, but in other languages: 
we call it according to Skinner, from 
the old Englilh, cop, a head ; the French, 
tcjlard\ the Italians, 

It docs not grow to a large fize; we 
have known feme that weighed above five 
pounds, but Salvianus fpeaks of others 
that were eight or nine pounds in weight. 

The body is oblong, rather round, and 
of a pretty equal thicknefs the greateft 
part of the way : the fcales are large. 

The irides filvery; the cheeks of the 
fame colour ; the head and b^ck of a deep 
dulky green; the fides filvery, but in the 
fummer yellow : the belly white : the pec- 
toral fins of a pale yellow : the ventral and 
anal fins red: the tail a little forked, of a 
brownilh hue, but tinged with blue at the 
end. 

§ 35. Bleak. 

The taking of thefe, Aufonius lets us 
know, was the fport of children, 

Alxurmo^ pradam puertlibus hamis. 

They are very common in many of our 
rivers, and keep together in large fiioals. 
Thefe fifli feem at certain feafons to be in 
great agonies j they tumble about near the 
furface of the water, and are incapable of 
fvvimming far from the place, but in about 
two hours recover, and difappear. Fifh 
thus affected the Thames fifhermen call 
mad bleaks. They feem to be troubled with 
a fpecies of gordius or hair-worm, of the 
fame kind with thofe w'hich Ariftotle* fays 
that the halkrus and tlllo are infefted with, 
which torments them fo that they rife to 
the furface of the water and then die. 

Artificial pearls are made with the fcales 
of this fifh, and we think of the dace, 
'fhey are beat into a fine powder, then 
diluted with water, and introduced into a 
thin glafs bubble, which is afterwards filled 
M-ith wax. The French were the inventors 
r»f this art. Doctor Lifter f tells us, that 
v’hen he was at Paris, a cei tain artift ufed 
in one wnnler thirty hampers full of fifh in 
this manufacture. 

The bleak feldom exceeds. five or fix 
inches in length; their body is {lender, 
grcatlv comprefted fideways, not unlike 
that of the fprat. 

The eyes are large: the irides of a pale 
yellow: the under jaw the loiigeft: the la- 
teral line crooked: the gills filvery: the 
back green: the fides and belly filvery: the 
^ Hifi. an. lib. viii. c. 20. 
f Journey to Parjs^ 14a. 
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fins pellucid : the fcales fall off very eafily ; 
the tail much forked. 

§ 36. The White Bait. 

During the month of July there appear 
in the Thames, near Black wall and Green- 
wich, innumerable multitudes of fmall 
fifh, which are known to the Londoners 
by the name of White Bait. They are 
efteemed very delicious when fried with 
fine flour, and occafion, during the feafon, 
a vaft refort of the lower order of epi- 
cures to the taverns contiguous to the 
places they arc taken at. 

There are various conjectures about this 
fpecies, but all terminate in a fuppofition 
that they are the fry of fome fifli, but few 
agree to which kind they owe their origin. 
Some attribute it to the fliad, others to the 
fj»rat, the fmelt, and the bleak. That they 
neither belong to the fhad, nor the fprat, is 
evident from the number of branchiofte- 
gous ravs, which in thofe are eight, in 
this only three. That they are not the 
young of fmclts is as clear, becaufe they 
want the pinna adipofa, or raylefs fin ; and 
that they are not the offspring of the bleak 
is extremely probable, fince we never 
heard of the white bait being found in 
any other river, notwithftanding the bleak 
is very common in feveral of the Britifli 
ftreams: but as the white bait bears a 
gi-eater fimilarity to this fifh than to any 
other we have mentioned, we give it a 
place here as an. appendage to the bleak, 
rather than form a diftinCt article of a fifii 
which it is impoflible to clafs with cer- 
tainty. 

It is evident that it is of the carp or 
cj;rinus gcnus; it has only three bran- 
chioftegous rays, and only one dorfal fin; 
and in refpeCt to the form of the body, is 
compreffed like that of the bleak. 

Its ufual length is two inches: the under 
jaw is the longeft: the irides filvery, the 
pupil black : the dorfal fin is placed nearer 
to the head than to the tail, and confifts of 
about fourteen rays: the fide line is ftrait: 
the tail forked, the tips black. 

The head, fides, and belly, are filvery ; 
the back tinged with green, 

§ 37. The Mi NOW. 

This beautiful fifh is frequent in many 
of our fmall gravelly ftreams, where ^ey 
keep in ftioals. 

The body is flender and fmooth, the 
fcales being extremely fmall. It feldom 
exceeds three inches in length. 

• The 
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The lateral line is of a golden colour; 
the back flat, and of a deep olive: the 
(ides and belly vary greatly in different 
flfli ; in a few are of a rich crimfon, in 
others bluifh, in others white. The tail is 
forked, and marked near the bafe with a 
dulky fpot. 

§ 36. The Gold Fish. 

Thefe fifli are now quite naturalized in 
this country, and breed as freely in the 
open waters as the common carp. 

They were firft introduced into England 
about the year 1691, but were not gene- 
rally known till 1^28, when a great num- 
ber were brought over, and prefented firft 
to Sir Mathew Dekker, and by him circu- 
lated round the neighbourhood of London, 
from whence they nave been diftributed to 
moft parts of the country. 

In China the moft beautiful kinds are 
taken in a fmall lake in the province of 
Che-Kyang. Every perfon offafhion keeps 
them for amufement, either in porcelaine 
veflels, or In the fmall bafons that decorate 
the courts of the Chinefe houfes. The 
beauty of their colours and their lively 
motions give great entertainment, efpe- 
cially to the ladies, whofe plcafures, by 
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reafon of the cruel policy of that country, 
are extremely limited. 

In form of the body they bear a great 
refemblance to a carp. They have been 
known in this ifland to arrive at the length 
of eight inches ; in their native place they 
are faid • to grow to the lize of our iargeft 
herring. 

The noftrils are tubular, and form a fort 
of appendage above the nofc: the dorfal 
fin and the tail vary greatly in fliape : the 
tail is naturally bifid, but in many is tri- 
fid, and in fo'me even quadrifid: the aiial 
fins are the ftrongeft charafVers of this fpe- 
cies, being placed not behind one another 
like thofe of other fifh, but oppofite each 
other like the ventral fins. 

The colours vary greatly; fome arc 
marked with a fine blue, with brown, with 
bright filver; but the general predominant 
colour is gold, of a moft amazing fplen- 
dor; but their colours and form need not 
be dwelt on, fince thofe who want oppor- 
tunity of feeing the living fifh, may furvey 
them, exprefled in the moft animated man- 
ner, in the works of our ingenious and ho- 
neft friend Mr. George Edwards. 

Pennants 

* Du Halde, 5i$« 


A N*w Chroholooical Table of Remarkable Events, 
Difeoveries, and Inventions: 

* Alfo, the iEra, the Country, and Writings of Learned Men. 

Tht whole comprehending, io one View, the Analyfis or Outlines of General Hiftory from the 
Creation to the prefenc Time* 


fiefore 

4004. nPHE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

4003 X The birth of Cain, the firft who was born of a woman* 

3017 Enoch, for his piety, istranflated into Heaven. 

*348 The old world IS deftroyed by a deluge which continued 377 days* 
aa47 The tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's poftenty, upon which God 
miraculoufly confounds their language, and thus difperfes them into different 

A^ut^the fame time Noah is, with great pro^bility, fuppofedto have parted 
from his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of fome of the more 
traaablc into the Eaft, and there either he or one of his fucceffors to have 
founded the aucientLChlncfe monarchy. 

.»234 The 
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2234 The celclHal obfervations are begun at Babylon^ the city which firft gare birth to 
learning and the fciences. ^ t n. * 

2188 Mifraim, the fon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which lalted 1663 years, 
down to the conqiiell of Cambyfes, in ^25 before Chrift. 

2059 Niniis, the fon of Belus founds the kingdom of ATyrii, which lalled above 1000 
years, and out of its ruins were formed the ATyrians of Babylon, thofe of Ni- 
nevelj, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

X 92 X The covenant of God made with Ab»-am, yvheti he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
which begins the 430 years of fojouriiing. 

1897 The cities of Sodom aud Gomorrah are dclfroyed for their wickednefs, by fire 
from Heaven. 

18 (^6 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus, 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1 7 1 5 Prometheus firft ftruck fire from flints. 

,635 jofeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Genefis, containing a period 
of 2369 years. 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt: 1490, appointed by God firfl: high-priefl of the Israelites. 

1371 INIofes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, .and adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, who 
educates him in all the learning ol the Egyptians. 

1336 Cecrops brings a colony of Suites fvom Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 
* dom of Athens, in Greece. 

1 546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the kingdom of Troy 

1493 Cadmus carried tlie Phoenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of i licbes 

1491 Mofes performs a number of miracles in Egypt, and departs from that ^ 

together with 600,000 Tfraelites, befides children j which completed the 3 ■ 
years of fojoiiming. They miraculoufly pafs through the Red Sea, and c.>nic 
to the defert of Sinai, where Mofes receives from God, and del vers to the peo- 
ple, the Ten Commandments, and the other laws, and fets up the tabernacle, 
and in it the Ark of the covenant. 

1485 The firft fliipthat appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who 
arrived at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters. 

1^33 The fifft Olympic games celebiuud at Olvmpia, in Gietce. 

1432 The Pentateuch, or five fir.'i books of Mofes, are w'ritien in the land of Moab, 
where he died the year following, aged 1 10. ^ 

1431 The Ifraelites, after fo ourning in the wildernefs forty years, are led under Joflina 
into the land of C .naan, where they fix themfel es, after having fubdued the 
natives; and the period of .tiic fabbatical year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece from the accidental, burning of the woods. 

Z198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave rife to the Trojan war, ^nd 
fiege of Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten years, \vheii that city was 
taken and burnt. 


£048 David is foie king of Ifrael. 

1004 The Temple is folcmnly d ideated by Solomon. 

896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranflaiedto Heaven, 

894 Money firfi made of gold and filver at .Argos. 

869 The city of Garbage, in Africa, founded by queen Dido. 

814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

7 33 • .(^Lra of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firfl king of the Romans. 

720 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdoni of Ifrael finifhed, by Sal- 
manafiir, king of AfTyrla, who carries the ten tribes into captivity. 

The firfl eclipfe of the moon on record. 

6:;8 Byzantium (now Conflantinople) built by a colony of Athenians. 

604 By order of Necho, king of Egypt, fome Phoenicians failed from the Red Sea 
* round Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into EgyP^ confu Its the priefls of Memphis, acquires 
the knowledge of geometry, aftronumy, and philofophy ; returns to Greece, 
calculates eclipfe^, gives general notions of the univerfc, and iv»alntains that or*c 
Supreme Intelligence regulates all its motions. 

600 JMaps, 
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^00 Maps^, lobes, and the figiis of the Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the fcholar 
of Thales. 

597 Jehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Ba- 
bylon. 

i; 87 The city of Jerufalem taken, after afiege of i8 months. 

56a The firll comedy at Athens acfcd upon a moveable fcaffold. 

5 ^9 Cyrus the firfl king of Perfia. 

538 The kingdom of Babylon finiflied ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, 
ifliies an edift for the return of the Jews. 

534 The firft tragedy was aded at Athens, on a waggon, by Thefpis. 

526 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firft founded. 

315 The fecond Temple at Jerufalem is finilhed under Darius. 

509 Tarquin the feventh and laft king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is go^ 
verned by two confuls, and other republican magiftrates, till the battle of Plur- 
falia, being a fpace of 461 years. 

504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occafion to the Perfian inva- 
fion of Greece. 

486 yKfehylus, the Greek poet firft gains the prize of tragedy. 

48 r Xerxes the Great, king of PeiTia, begins his expedition againft Greece. 

438 Ezra is fent from Babylon to Jerufalem, with tlie captive Jews, and the veftch of 
gold and filver, ;^c. being feventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the cni- 
cifixion of our Saviour. 

434 The Romans fend to Athens for Solon’s laws. 

45 1 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of die twelve tables compiled and 
ratified. 

430 The hiftory of the Old Teftament finifltes about this time. 

Malachi the laft of the prophets. 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philofophy among the Greeks, believes the immor- 
tal'ty of the foul, and a ftate of rewards and punifliments, for which, and other 
fublime do<ftrines, he is put to death by the Athenians, who foon after repent, 
and ere<ft to his memory a ftatue of brafs. 

331 Alevander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius king of Perfia, and other 
nations of Afia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is divided by his gene- 
rals into four kingdoms. 

283 Dionyfius, of Alexandria, began his aftronomical :v\\\ on Moiulay, June 26, being 

the firft who found the exa(ft folar year to coiifill of 365 days, 3 hour-, and 49 
minutes. 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Pigypt, employs feventy-two interpreters to tranf- 

hte tiie Old Teftament into the Greek language, which is culled the Sep- 
* tiiagint. 

269 The firft coining of filver at Rome. 

264 The firft Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. The chronology of the Ariin- 
delian marbles compofed. 

26 q The Romans firft concern themfelvesin naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians 
at fea. 

237 liamHcar, the Carthaginian, caufes his Ion Hannibal, at nine years old, to fweur 
eternal enmity to the Romans. 

218 Tlie fecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years. Hannibal p>afles the Alps, 
and defeats the Romans in feveral battles; but, being ainufed by his women, does 
' not improve his vidfories by the ftormlng of Rome. 

190 The firft Roman army enters Afia, and from the fpoilsof A ntiochus brings the 
Afiatic luxury firft to Rome. 

168 Perfeiis defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firft library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and contiuues 126 years. 

146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by the Romans. 

133 The hiftory of ti e Apocr/pha ends. 

52 Julius Ca^far makes his firft expedition into Britain. 


47 The 
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47 Th« battle of Pharfalia between Casfar and Pompev, in which the latter is de* 
feated. 

The Alexandrian library, confiding of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 

45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himfelf. 

The folar year introduced by Caefar* 

44 Caefar, the greateft of the Homan conquerors, after having fought fifty pitched 
battles, and (lain 1,19^,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his country, is 
killed in the fenate-houfe. 

35 The battle of A(ftium fought, in which Mark Antony and Cleopatra are totally 

defeated by Odlavius, nephew to Julius Caefar. 

30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by OSavius, upon which Antony and Cleopatra put 
themfelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Roman province. 

i 7 06 tavius, by a decree of the frnate, obtains the title of Auguftus Caefar, and an ab- 
folute exemption from the laws, and is properly the firft Roman emperor. 

8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms. 

The temple of Janus is Ihut by Auguftus as an emblem of univerfal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born on Monday, December 25. 

A. C. 

12 . difputes with the do<ftors in the Temple; 

ay I is baptized in the Wildernefs by John ; 

33 - ». is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

His Rcfiirre<ftion on Sunday, April 3: his Afeenfion, Thurfday, May 14. 

36 St. Paul converted. 

39 St. Matthew writes his Gofpel. 

Pontius Pilate kills himfelf. 

40 The name of Chriftians firft given at Antioch to the followers of Chrift, 

43 Claudius Caefar’s expedition into Britain. 

44 St. Mark writes his Gofpel. 

49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, furrounded by ditto with a wall, fom* 
parts of which are ftill obfervable. 

^ 1 Caradacus, the Britilh king, is carried in chains to Rome. 

'32 The council of the Apoftles at Jerufalcm# 

^3 St. Luke writes his Gofpel. 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death. 

. , ■ ■■■ — perfecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicea, the Britifti queen, defeats the Romans; but is conquered foon after by 

Suetonius, governor of Britain, 

62 St. Paul isfentin bonds to Rome— writes hisEpiftles between 51 and 66. 

63 The A<fts of the Apoftles written. 

Chriftianity is I'uppofed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or fome of hii 
difciples, about this time, 

64 Rome fet on fire, and burned for fix days; upon which began (under Nero) the 

firft perfecutlon againft the Chriftians. 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to'death. ^ ^ . 

70 Whilft the fa6rio\is Jews are deftroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the 
Roman general, takes Jerufalem, which is razed to the ground, and the plough 
made to pafs over it. 

83 The philofophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 

85 Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to prote<ft the civilized Britons from 
the incurfions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth 
and Clyde; defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; and 
firft fails round Britain which he difeovers to be an ifland. 

96 St. fohu the Evangelift wrote his Revelation— his Gofpel in 97. 

12 c The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the fouthern parts of Scotland; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between Newcaftle and Carlifle; 
but this alfo proving ineffeftual, PoUius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the 
year 144, repairs Agricola’s forts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 

135 The fecond Jewifli war ends, when they were ail baniflied Judaea. 

139 Juftill 
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139 Juftin writes his firft Apology for the Chriftians. 

141 A number of herefies appear about this time. 

The emperor Antoninus Pius flops the pcrfecution againfl the Chrifliars. 

117 The Sepmagint faid to be found in a cafk. 

J21 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight. The 
Barbarians begin their irruptions> and the Gotlis have annual tribute not to mo- 
led the empire, 

260 Valerius is taken prifoner by Sapor, king of Perfia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk fird brought from India ; the manufado^ of it introduced into Europe by fome 
monks, 551 : fird worn by the clergy in England, 1 534. 

291 Two emperors, and two Caefars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 
306 Condantinethe Great begins his reign, 

308 Cardinals fird began. 

313 The tenth pcrfecution ends by an edi6l of Condantlne, who favours the Chridians, 

and gives full liberty to their religion. 

3 1 4 Three bifhops, or fathers, are fent irom Britain to aflid at the council of Arles. 
323 The fird general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, ag.iinfl Arins, where 

was compofed the famous Nicene, Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Condantine removes the feat of empire from Rome to Byzantium, which is thence- 
forwards called Condantinople. 

— — orders all the heathen temples to be dedroyed. 

363 The Roman emperor Julian, furnamedthe Apodatc, endeavours in vain to rebuild 

the temple of Jerufalem. 

364 The Roman empire is divided into the eadem (Condantinople the Capital) and 

wedem (of whicli Rome continued to be the capital) each neing now under the 
government of different emperors. 

400 Bells invented by bifhop Paulinus, of Campagnia. 

404 The kingdom or Caledonia, or Scotland, revives under Fergus. 

406 The Vandals, Alans, andSuevi, fpread into France and Spain, by a co::caffion of 
Honorius, emperor of the Wed. 

410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Vifi^Goths. 

412 The V’andals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

420 The kingdom of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

426 The Romans, reduced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from Britain, 
and never return; advifing the Britons to arm in their own defence, and trud to 
their own valour. 

446 The Britons,, now left to themfelves, arc greatly haraffed by the Scots and Pi(Ps, 

upon which they once more make their complaint to the Romans, but receive r.o 
aflidance from that quarter. 

447 Attila (furnamed the Scourge of God) with his Huns, ravages the Roman empire. 
449 Vortigem, king of the Britons, invites the Saxons into Britain, againd the Scois 

and Pids, 

455 The Saxons having repulfed the Scots and Pifts, invite over more of their coun- 
trymen, and begin to edablidi themfelves in Kent, under Hengid. ^ 

476 The wedern empire is finifhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharfalia; tmon the 
ruins of which feveral new ftates arife in Italy and other parts, confidingor Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, under whom literature is extinguifhed, and 
the works of the learned are dedroyed. 

496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chridianity begins in that kingdom. 

508 Prince Arthur begins his reign over the Britons. 

513 Condantinople befieged by Vitalianus, whofe fleet is burned by a fpcculum of 
brafs. 

5 1 6 The computing of time by the Chridian aera is introduced by DIony fiu$ the monk. 
529 The code of Juftinian, theeadern emperor, is publiflied. 

SS 7 A terrible plague all over Europe, Alia, and Africa, which contmucs near 50 
years, 

$8 1 Lsrtin ceafed to be ftx)ken about this time in Italy. 

S 9 t> Auguftine the monk comaes into England with forty monks. 


606 Here 
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606 Here begins the power of the popes, by the conceffions of Phocas, emperor of thtf 
eaftt . 

622 Mahomet, the falfe prophet, flies from Mecc^ to Medina, in Arabia, in the 44th 
year o§ his age, and roth of his miniftry, when he laid the foundation of the 
Saracen empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to thisday claim their 

* defeent. His followers compute their time from this aera, which in Arabic 
called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 

637 Jerufalenvis taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

640 Alejcandria in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order 
of Omar their caliph or prince. 

653 The Saracens now extend their conquefts on every fide, and retaliate the barbarities 
of the Goths arid Vandals upon their pofterity* 

664 Glafs invented in England by Bcnalt, a monk. 

68 5, The Britons, after a brave frrugglc of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the 
Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 

7 1 3 The Saracens conquer Spain. 

726 The controverfy about images begins, and occafions many infurredions in the 
eaftern empire. 

748 The computing of years from the birth of Chrifl began to be ufed pi hiflory. 

^49 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 

ybz The city of Bagdad upontiie Tigris is made the capital for the caliphs of the houfe 
of Abbas. 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
the weiterii empire j gives the prefeut names to the winds and months; endea- 
vours to reftore learning in Europe;^ but mankind are not yet difpofed for it, 
being folely engrofled in military enterprizes. 

^26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his fubje^ls, for being a Chrlftian. 

828 Egbert, king of Weflex, unites the Heptarchy, by the name of England. 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fifli. 

838 The Scots and Pi<fts have a decifive battle, in whicli the former prevail, and both 
kingdoms are united by Kenneth, which begins the fecond period of tiie Scottifli 
hiftory. 

. 867 The Danes b*’gin their ravages in England, 

‘ S96 Alfred the Great, after fubduingthe Danifh invaders (againil whom he fought 56 
battles by feaaiid land), compofes his body of laws; divides England into coun- 
ties, himdwis, and tythings; creels county courts, and founds the univerfity of 

^ Oxford, about this time. 

91 ^ The univerfity of Cambridge founded. 

^36 The Saracen empire is divided by ufurpation mtofeven kingdoms. 

973 Pope Boniface VII. is depbfed and l>anilhed for his crimes. 

979 Coronation oaths faid to be firft ufed in England. 

99 1 -The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. 
Letters of the Alphabet were hitherto ufed, 

996 Otfio III. makes the empire of Gemiany clei^live. 

999 BoleflauSj^ the firft king of Poland. 

xooQ Paper made of cotton rags was in ufe; that of linen fags in 1170: the manufac- 
tory introduced into England at Dartford, 1 388. 

1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a ne^v manner of archlte£lurc. 

1013 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents'in England. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets pofleflion of England, 

1040 The Danes, after feyeral engagements with various fuccefs, are about this time 

driven out of Scoltland, and never again return in a hoftile manner. 

1041 The Saxon line reftored under Edward the ConfefTor. 

1043 T-e Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ferving hitherto in the armies 
of contending princes) become formidable, and take pofleflion of Perfiju 

1034 T.eo IX. the firft pope that kept up an army, 

lOyj M leolm IH. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunfinane,^nd mar- 
ries t he r rhicef'^ Margaret, fifter to Edgar Atheling. 

1063 The Tuikstake Jerufalem from the Saracens. 


1066 The 
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1066 The battle of Haftings fought, between Harold aod William (iumamed the baf* 
tard) duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and flain, after which 
William becomes king of England. 

1070 William introduces the feudal law. 

Mulical notes invented. 

1075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of 

the German bifhops. Henry in penance, walks barefooted to the pope, to- 
wards the end of January. 

1076 Juftices of peace firft appointed in England. 

1080 Doomftlay-book be«n to be compiled by order of William, from a furvey of all 
the cftatesin England, and finifhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his Englilh fubjefts; numbers of 
whom fly to Scotland, where they introduce the Saxon or Englifli language, 
are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard prefTcd by the Spaniards, call to their afliflancc 
Jofeph, ting of jMorocco j by which the Moors getpofleflion of all the Saracen 
dominions in Spain. 

1096 The firft crufade to the Holy Land is begun under feveral Chriftian princes, to 
drive the infidels from Jenifalem. 

1 1 10 Edgar Atheling, the laft of the Saxon princes, dies in England, where he had been 
permitted to refide as a fubje(ft-. 

1 1 18 The order of the Knights Templars inftituted, to defend the Sepulchre at jerufa* 
lem, and to prote<ft Chriftian ftrangers. 

1151 The canon law collected by Gratian, a monk of Bologna. 

1 163 London bridge, confifting of 19 fmall arches, firft built of ftone. 

1 164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

1 1 7a Henry IL king of England (and firft of the Plantagenets) takes pofleifion of Ire- 
land; which, from that period, has been governed by an Englifli viceroy, 
lord-lieutenant. 

1x76 England is divided, by Henry, into fix circuits, and Jufticc is difpenfed by itine- 
rant judges. 

1180 Glafs windows began to be ufed in private houfes in England. 

1 18 1 The la>vs of England are digefted about this time by Glanville. 

1 1 8c Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France to hold the ftir- 
rups of his faddle when he mounted his horfe. 
n86 The great conjuiuftion of the fun and moon, and all the planets in Libra, hap- 
pened in September. , j * r o 

1 T92 The battle of Afcalon, in Judaea, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Sa* 
ladine’s army, confifting of 300,000 combatants. t r* u 

1194 Dieu et mon Droit firft ufed as a motto by Richard, on a viaory over the French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England, 

Surnames now began to be ufed ; firft among the nobility. w • t i 

x2o8 London incorporated, and obtained their firft charter, for electing their Lord 

Mayor and other magiftrates 

1215 Magna Charta isfigned by king John and the barons of England, 

Court of Common Pleas eftabliflied. ^ r t. t. 

1227 The Tartars, a new race of heroes, under Gingis-Kan, froni the northern 

parts of Afia, over-run all the Saracen empire, and, in imitation of former con- 
querors, carry death and defolation wherever they march,^ ^ • 

1233 The Inquifition, Begun in 1 204, is now trufted to the Dominicans. 

The houfes of London, and other cities in England, France, and Germany, IWl 

thatched with ftraw. r ^ am 

121:3 The famous aftronomical tables are compofed by Alonzo, king of Caltile. 

1 2 c8 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiflies the empire of the Saracens. 

1263 Acho, king of Norway, invades^cotlaiid wjth i^ fail, and lands 20,^ men at 
^ the moiuh of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander III. who recovers 

the wellern ifles. , « . , . r 1 

1264. According to fonife w'rltcrs, the commons of England were not fumtnoneu to par- 


Uament till this period. 


1269 The 
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1269 The Hamburgh cpmpany incorporated in England. 

1C73 The empire of the prefent Auftrian famfly begins in Germany.* 

12S2 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and kilied by Edward I. who unites that 
princiDality to England. * 

1284 Edward jI. born at Caernarvon, is the firft prince of Wales. 

1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies, and that kipgdom is difputed by twelve 

candidates, who uibmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of Eng- 
land > which lays the foundation of a long and defolating war between both 
nations. 

1293 There is a regular fucceflion of Englifh parliaments fr^ this year, being the 22d 
of Edward I. 

12^^ The prefent Turkifli empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted knives, fpoons, and cups, a great luxury. ^ . 

Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that fplinters of wood were ufed for lights. 

Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 

1302 The mariner’s compafs invented, or improved, by Givia, of Naples. 

1307 The beginning of the Swifs cantons. 

j 308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, for 70 years. 

1310 Lincoln’s Inn fociety cllabiifhed. 

J314 The battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which efta- 
blifhes the latter on the throne of Scotland. 

The cardinals fet fire to the conclave, and feparate. A vacancy in the papal chair 
for two years. 

1320 Gold firfl coined ‘n Chrlftendom; 1344, ditto in England. 

1336 Two Brabant weavers fettle ajt York, which, fays Edward III. may prove of great 

benefit to us and our fubjei^fs. 

1337 The firft comet whofe courfe is deferibed with an agronomical exa6fncfs. 

1340 Gunpowder and guns firfl invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn; 1346, Ed- 
ward III. had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle 
of CrelTy ; 1 346, bombs and mortars were invented. 

Oil-painting firft made ufe of by John Vaneck. 

Heralds college inftituted in England. 

1344 The firfl creation to titles by patents ufed by Edward III. 

1346 The battle of Durham, in which David, king of Scots, is taken prrfoner. 

1349 The order of the Garter inllituted in England by EdWvard III. altered in 
and confifls of 26 knights*. 

1352 The Turks firft enter Europe. 

1354 The money in Scotland till now the fame ns in England. ' 

1356 The battle of Poiftiers, in which king John of France, and his fon, are taken 
. prifoners by Edward the Black Prince. 

1357 Coals firft brought to London. 

‘ 1 3 1;8 Arms of England and Fnuicc firft quartered by Edward III. ^ 

1362 Th« law pleadings in England changed from French to Englifli, as a favour of 
Edward III. to his people. 

John Wickliffe, an Englifliniany begins about this time to oppofe the errors of the 
church of Rome with great acutenefs and fjfirit. His followers arc called 
Lollards. 

1 386 A company of linen-weavers, from the Netherlands, eftabliflied in London. 

Windlor caftle built by Edward III. 

1 358 The battle of Otterburn, between Hotfpur and the earl of Douglas. ' 

1391 Cards invented in France for the king’s amufement. 

1399 Weftminfter abbey built and enlarged— Weft min ftec hall ditto. 

Order of the Bath inftituted at the coronation of Henry IV ; renewed in x 72^^ 
confiftingof 38 knights. 

1410 Guildhall, Londoq. built. ^ 

141 r The univerfity of St. Andrew’s in Scotland founded. 

* 4' 5 battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 

1420 Tl)e fiege of Orleans, tj^ firft blow to the Englifh power*in France. 

X430 About this time Laurentius of Harleim invented the art of printing, tyhich he 
' pradifed 
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praftifiid with feparate wooden types. Guttemburgh afterwards invented cut 
metal types: but the art was carried to perfe» 5 tion by Peter SchoelFer, who in- 
vented tne mode of cafting the types in matrices. Frederick Corfellis began 
to print at Oxford, in 1468, with wooden types; but it was WilKam Caxton who 
introduced into England the art of printing with fufile types, in 1474- 
14*46 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 

The fea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 

*453 Conftantinople taken by the, Turks, which ends the eaftern empire, 1123 years 
from its dedication by Conftantine the Great, and 2206 years from the foun- 
dation of Rome.* 

1454 The univerfity of Glafgow, in Scotland, founded. ^ 

1460 Engraving and etching in copper invented. . 

1477 The univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. ^ # 1 j 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laft of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed 
at the battle of Bofworth, by Henry (Tudor) VI 1 . which puts an end to the 
civil wars between the hoiites ot York and Lancafler, after a conteil of 30 years, 
and the lofs of 100,000 men. 

i486 Henry eflablifl^es fifty yeoman of the guards, the firlt: ftanding army. 

1489 Maps and fea-c harts firft brought to England by Bartn. Colimibiis. 

1401 William Grocyn publicly teaches tiie Greek language at Oxlord. . 

The Moors, hitherto a formidable enemy to tlie native Spaniards, are entirelj^ 
fubdued by Ferdimmd, and become fiibje.^s to that i^rince on cartain condi- 
tions, which are ill obferved by tiie Spaniards, whofe clergy cnijiloy the powers 
ofthelnquifition, with all itb tortures ai.d in 1609, new one million ot t^ 
MJoors are driven from' Spain to the oppofire coaft of Africa, from w hence they 

originally came. ^ ^ 

1492 America firft difeovered by Columbus, a Genoefe, in tne fervicc of bpain. 

1404 Algebra firfi known in Europe. , , ^ r r- i 

iIq 7 The Portucniefe firft fail to tlie Eaa Indies, by the Cape of Good Hope. 

^ South Amenca difeovered by Amcricus Vefpufius, from whom it has its name- 

1409 North America ditto, tor Henry Vll. by Cabot. . i ^ u fmtr mor^ 

1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles, and adds to m 

in I ^12. 

gSS." to- .to Ne.to,l.* to,n .to,., V.g.. 

,s,j T£ta.rsFr;i“a,,»^^ 

C)f his nobility. 

1317 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 

1 520 for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender 

.529 it rife from the Reformed protefting againft the 

church of Rome, at the diet of Spires m Germuy • 

I 5 J+ -The Reformation takes place in England, under H.nry VU . 

1537 Religious houfo dilTolved by ditto. . . . , ttanflatioil finilhed 

1539 The firft Englifli edition ot tne Bible authoiized, t.. p 

About this time cannon began to be ufed m < 1 ”PS- England bv queen 

®HiShT.“rrfte^ltm^^^^^^^^ the Rev. lAr. Lee, 

Am 

154+ Good lands let in England atone “F'®- .0 y^rs. 

ist? Thefemous counc!lofTrenttegm 5 ,ana continues tS y 

1 ill Firft law in EngUnd, eftablifli.ftg ‘he mtereft of mon.y at un p 

IJ49 LordslieutenafitsoLoumies inftitut^m Eng • IjjoMoffii 


cefit* 
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1550 Horfe guards inflituted in England^ 

15;^ The Ruffian company ellabliftied in England. 

1558 Queen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox, 

1 563 Knives firft made in England, 
j 569 Royal Exchange firft built. 

1 57a The great mafilicre of Proteftants at Paris. 

*579 The Dutch fliake off the Spanifti yoke, and the'repiiblic of Holland begins. 
Englilh Eaft India company incorporated — eftabliflied 1600. 

—— Turkey company incorporated. 

J580 Sir Francis Drake, returns from his voyage round the world, being the firft Eng- 
lifli circumnavigator. 

Parochial regifter firft appointed in England. 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Italy; the 3th of 0 (ftobcr being 
counted 13. 

1 383 Tobacco firft brought fi'om Virginia into England. 

1387 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years imprlfon- 

ment. 

1388 The Spanifli Armada deftroyed by Drake and other Englifh admirals. 

Henry IV. paffes the edi<ft of Nantes, tolerating the Proteftants. 

1389 Coacnes firft introduced into England; hackney acft 1693 ; increafed to looo, in 

1770- ' _ 

X 390 Band of penfioners Inflitiited in England. 

139'^ Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 

1 397 Watches firft brought into England from Germany, 

1602 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

1603 Queen Elizabeth (the Lift of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scot- 

land (and firft of the Stuarts) as her fuccellbr; which unites both kingdoms 
under the name of Great Britain. 

1603 The gunpowder-plot difeovered at Weftminfter; being a projecl of the Roman 
catholics to blow up the king and both hoiifes of parliament. 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firft adminiftered in England. 

1 608 Galileo, of Florence, firft difcover> the fatellites about the planet Saturn, by the; 

telefcope, then juft invented in Holland. 

1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieft. * 

16 r t Baronets firft created in England, by James I. 

1614 Napier, of Marchefton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. . 
x6i6 The firft rermanent fetdement in Virginia. 

x6i 9 Dr. W. Harvey, an EngUftiman, difeovers the doiftrinc of the circulation of the 
blood. 

1620 The broad filk manufa<ftory from raw filk introduced irvto England. 

1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 

1623 King James dies, and is fucceededby hisfon, Charles I. 

The ifiand of Barbadoes, the firft^ EngUfti fettlement in the Weft Indies, is 
pbnted. 

1632 Tlie battle of I.utzcn, in which Guftaviis Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head of 

the Proteftants in Germany, is killed. 

1633 P*'ovince of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 

Regular polls eftablifhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, &c. 

1640 King Charles difobliges his Scottifii fubje^ls, on which their army, under general 
Lefley, enters England, and takes Newcaftle, being encouraged by the malecon- 
"^tents in England. 

The maffacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Englifh Proteftants were killed. 

1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppofed his arbitrary meafures, 
which begins the civil war in England. 

16.13 Kxcife on beer, ale, &c. firft impofed by parliament. 

16J.9 Charles I. behead^ at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 

1634 Cromwell affumes the prote^orfhip. 

1653 The EngUllt, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards, 

1638 Cromwell 
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1658 Cromwell dies, and is fucceeded in the prote<^lorfliip by his fon Richard. 

1^60 King Charles II. is reftored by Monk, commander of the army, after an exile of 
twelve years in France and Holland. 

Epifcopacy reftored in England and Scotland. , 

The people of Denmark, being opj>re(led by the nobles, furrender their privileges 
to Frederic III. who becomes abfolute. 

1 66a The Royal Society eftablidied at London, by Charles 11 . 

^663 Carolina planted; 1 728, divided into two feparate governments. 

1664 The New Netherlands, in North America, conquered from the Swedes and Dutch, 

l)y the Englifh. 

1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perfons. 

1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2. and continued three days, in which 

were deftroyed 1 3,000 houfes, and 400 ftrects. 

Tea firft ufed in England. 

1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Englifii the New Netherlands, now 

known by the nanies of Pennfylvania, New York, and New Jerfey. 

1 668 — — ditto, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

St. James’s Park planted, and made a thoroughfare for public ufe, by Charks IL 
1670 The Englifii Huafon’s Bay company incorporated. 

1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when the Dutch open their fiuiccs, 
being determined to drown their country, and retire to their lt.ttlcmcnti in tlie 
Eafi Indies. 

African company eftablifiied. 

^678 The peace of Nimegiien. 

The habeas corpus a< 5 t pafied. ^ 

j68o A great comet appeared, and from its nearnefs to our earth, alarmed the inhabi- 
tants. It continued vifible from Nov. 3, to March 9. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennfylvania. 

1683 India ftock fold from 360 to 500 per cent. 

1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is fucceeded by his brotliw, James II. 

The duke of Monmoutn, natural fon lo Charles II. railes a rebellion, but is de- 
feated at the battle of Sedginoor, and beheaded. 

The edia of Nantes infamoufiy revoked by Lewis XIV. and the ProteftanU 
cruelly perfecuted. 

1687 The palace of Verfailles, near Paris, finiftied by Lewis XIV. 

1688 The Revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 3. King James abdicates, and 

retires to France, December 3. 

King Willia.n and Queen Mary, daughter and fon-in-law to Jame^, are pro- 
claimed, February 16. , . , , ♦ 1 -n 1 u 

Vifcoiint Dundee fiands out for James in Scotland, but is kdk'd by general 
Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie^ upon which the Iliglilanders, weaned 
with repeated misfortunes, dilperfe. 

1689 The land-tax pafied in England. 

The toleration a6l pafied in Ditto. ^ -iir-n* 

Several bifiiops are deprived for not taking the oath to king n ill am. 

William FuUer, who pretended to prove the prince of Wales fpurious, wan voted 
by the commons to be a notorious cheat, impoftor, and falfc acculcr. 

1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againft James and. 

1691 The war in Ireland finifiied, by the furrender of y , 

1692 The EiigRni and Dutch fleets, commanded by admiral Ruflel, defeat th: French 

Z693 Eayonets at the end of loaded mufltets firft ufed by the French ajainft th. Coij* 
federates in the battle of Turin. ^ 

The duchy of Hanover made the ninth ele6^orate. 

Bank of England eftabllfhed by king William. 

* . The firft public lottery was drawn this year. ^ 

Mafiacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king W iiliam s troops, 

1694 Queen dies at the age of 33, and Wilham reigns alone. 

Stamp duties inftituted in England. 

4 B 3 


1696 Thi 
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^696 The peace of Ryfwick. 

1699 The Scots fettled a colony at the Ifthmtis of Darien, in America, and called it 
Caledonia, 

j 700 Charles 'XII. of Sweden beginsliis reign. 

King James II. dies at St. Germain's in the 68th year of his age. 

lyoi Pruflia erected into a kingdom. 

Society for tlie propagation of the Gofpelin foreign parts eftablifhed. 

I'joz King William dies, aged 50, and is fucceed^d by Queen Anne, daughter to 
J^ames II. who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war againft 
France and Spain. 

j 704 Gibraltar takeo from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. 

The battle of Blenheim won by the duke of Marlborough and Allies, againft the 
French. 

The court of Exchequer inftituted in England. 

1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, figned July 22. 

The battle of Ramilies won by Marlborough and the Allies, 

7707 The firftBritifti parliament. 

J708 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 

The battle of Oiidenarde whnby Marlborough and the Allies. 

Sardinia ere(fted into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Savoy. 

1 709 Peter the Great, czar of M^fcovy, defeats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who flies 
to Turkey, 

The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the Allies. 

IJJO Queen Anne changes the Whig Miniftry for others more favourable to the intc- 
I reft of her brother, the late Pretender. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriftopher Wren, in 37 
years, at one million expcnce, by a duty on coals. > 

The Englilli South-Sea company began. 

y7ia Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 

1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and 

Hudfon’s Bay, in North America, were yielded to Great Britain; Gibraltar 

• and Minorca, in Europe, were alfo confirmed to the faid crown by this treaty, 

1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, and is fucceeded by George I. 

Intcreft reduced to five ptr cent, 

J7J3 Lewis XIV. dies, and is fucceeded by his great-grandfon, Lewis XV. 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, iiirder the earl of Mar, in favour 
of. the Pretender. The adion of Sherilf-miiir, and the furrender of Prefton, 
both in November, when the rebels difperfe. 

J716 The Pretender married to the princefs Sobielki, grand' daughter of John Sobielki, 
kite king of Poland, 

An ad pafted for feptennial parliaments. 

j 7 1 9 The Miflifiipi fcheme at its height in France, 

jL.ombe’s filk-throwing machine, containing 26,«;86 wheels, ereded at Derby; 
takes up one-eiglith of a mile; one water-wheel moves the reft; and in 1^4 
hours it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine (ilk thread. 

The South-Sea fcheme in England begun April 7; was at its height at the end 
of June; and quite funk about September 29. 

1727 King George I. dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is fucceeded by his only 
fon, George II. . 

Inoculation firft nied on (friminals with fuccefs. 

Kulfia, formerly a dukedom, is now eftablilhedas an empire. 

^732 Kouli Khan ufurps the Perfian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns 
*with two huntlred and thirty one millions fttrling, 

Several public-fpirited gentlemen }>cgin the fettlemcnt of Georgia, in North 
America. • 

Capt. Porteus, having ordered hlsfoldiers to fire upon the populace at the exe- 
cution of’ a Ixnuggler, is himldf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. 

^ ^ ^738 Wefttninfter- 
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1738 Weftminder-Brldge, confiding bf fifteen arches, begun; finifiicd in 1750 at the 

expence of 389.000 1. defrayed by parliament. 

1739 Letters of marque iffued out in Britain againft'Spain, July 21, and war declared, 

O(ffober23. 

1743 The battle of Dettingcn won by the Englifiiand Allies, in lavour of the queen of 

Hungary. 

1744 War declared againd France. 

Commodore Anfon returns from his voyage round the world. 

1 745 The allies lofe the battle of Fontenoy. 

The rebellion breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender’s army defeated by the 
duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, 1746. 

1746 Britifh Linen Company erected. 

1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reftitution of all places, taken during 

the war, was to be made on all fides. 

1 749 The intcreft of the Britifii funds reduced to three /tr cent, 

Britifli herring fifliery incorporated. 

1751 Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his prefent majefty, died. 

Antiquarian I'ociety at London incorporated. 

1752 The new flyle introduced into Great Britain, the third of September being count- 

ed the fourteenth. 

1753 The Britifii Mufeum ereffed at Montagu-houfe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, infiituted in London. 

175; Lilbon defiroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 146 Englifiimen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eafi Indies, by 

order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 

Marine fociety eftablifiied at London. 

1757 Damien attempted to afiafiinatc the French king. 

1759 General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Eng- 

lifii. 

1760 King George II. dies, October 25, in the 77th year of his age, and is fuccceded 

by his prefent majefiy, who on the 22d of September, lyOiy mained the 
princes Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

Black-Fnars bridge, confifiing of nine arches, begun; finifiied lyyo, at the ex- 
pence of 152,8401. to be dilcharged by a toll. Toll taken ott I 7 ^S* 

1762 War declared againft Spain. 

Peter ITI. emperor ofRufiia,is depofed, imprifoned, and murdered. 

American Philofophical Socie y efiablifiied in Pinladelphia. 

George Auguftus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Augufi 12. . ^ 

1763 The definitive treJtv of peace between Great Britain, France, Spam, and Portu* 

gal, concluded at Paris, February 10, which confirms to Great Britain the 
extenfive provinces of Canada, Eafi and Weft Florida, and part of Louifiana, 
in North Anierica; alfo the iflands of Grenada, St. Vincent,. Dommica, and 


Tobago, in the Weft Indies. ^ v . • i*r r l 1 

1764 The parliament granted 10,000 1 .‘ to Mr. Harrifon, for his ducovery of the lon- 

gitude by his time-piece. . . c • r a -n 

1 765 His majefty's royabcharter paffed for incorporating the Society or Artilts, 

An aCt paffed annexing the fovereignty of the ifiand of Man to the crown of 

Great Britain. ^ , . . . u- /• r -.c 

1766 April 21, a fpot or macula of the lun, more than thrice the bigncfs of our earth, 

paffed the fun’s centre. 

1768 Academy of painting eftablifiied in London. , , . < a u .. 

The Turks imprifon the Ruffian ambaffador, and declare war againft that cm- 

1771 Dr^Mander and Mr. Banks, in his majeay’i Ihip the Endeavour, lieut. Cwk, 
return from a voyage round »be world, having made feveral important difco- 


venes in the South Seas. ^ ^ r . 1 • j • ' 

1 772 The king of Sweden changes the conftitution of that kingdom. 

Tne Pretender marries a princefs of Germany, grand-daugnter of Thomas, late 


earl of Aylefbury. 
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1772 The emperor of Germany, empr^fs of Ruffia, and the ‘king of Pruflis^ drip tlie‘ 
king of Poland of great part of his dominions, which tliey divide among 
themfelves, in violation of the moft folernn treaties. 

,*775 Captain Phipps is fent to explore the North Pole, but having made eighty-one 
degrees, is in danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to dif. 
cover a paflage in that quarter proves fniitlefs. 

The Jefuits expelled from the Pope’s dominions. 

The Englidi Eaft India company having, by conqueft or treaty, acquired the ex- 
tend ve provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of 
inhabitants, great irregularities are committed by their fcrvants abroad; upon 
which, government interferes, and fends out judges, &c. for the better admi- 
niftration of jiiftice. 

The war between the Ruffians and Turks proves difgraceful to the latter, who 
lofe the iflands in the Archipelago, and by fea are every where unfuccefsful. 

1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruffians and Turks. 

The Brltifli parliament having paffed an laying a duty of three-pence per 
pound upon all teas imported into America, the Colonifts, confidering this as 
a grievance, deny the right of the Britifh parliament to tax them. 

Deputies from the feveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firft 
General, Congrefs, Sent. 5. 

Firft petition of Congrels to the King, November. 

*775 April 19. The firft aeftion happened irr America between the king’s troops and 
the provincials at Lexington. 

May 20, Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the American 
provinces. 

June 17, A bloody adlion at Bunker’s Hill, between the royal troops and the 
Americans. 

1776 March 1 7, The town of Bofton evacuated by the king’s troops. 

An unfuccefsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieu- 
tenant-general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South Carolina, 

The Congrefs declare the American colonies free and independent ftates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long llland. New York, in Auguft, with great 
iofs, and great numbers of them taken prifoners; and the city of New York is 
afterwards takf n pofteffion of by the king’s troops. 

December 25, General Wafhingtoii takes 900 of the Heffians prifoners at Tren- 
ton. 

Torture aboliftied in Poland. 

1777 General Howe takes jTofleffion of Philadelphia. 

* 1 Lieutenant- general Burgoyne is obliged to furrender .his army at Saratoga, in 
Canada, by convention, to the American army under the command of the ge- 
nerals Gates and Arnold, October 17. 

1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the tliirteen 
* united American colonics, in which their independence is acknowledged by the 

court of France, February 6. 

The remains of the earl of Chatliam interred ,at the public expence in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey. June.9, in confequence of a vote of parliartient. 

The earl ot Carlifle, William Eden, Bfq; and George Johnftone, Efq; arrive at 
Philadelphia the beginning of June, as commiffioners for reftoring peace be- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king’s troops, June 18. 

The Congrefs refiife to treat with the Britifh commiffioners, unleis the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies were firft acknowledged, or the king’s fleets 
and armies withdrawn from America. 

An enpgement fought off Breft between the EngUfti* fleet under the command 
of achiural Keppcl, and the French flce|. under the command of tiie count d’Or-*, 
vlllicrs, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondicherry furrenders to the arms of Great Britain, 17, 

St, Lucia taken from the French,^ Pcc, 28. ' ‘ ' 
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^779 St. Vincent’s taken by the French. 

) Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 

Torture in courts of Juftice abolifhed in France. 

; The Inquifition abolilhed in the duke of Modena’s dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spanifli Hiips, Jan. 8. 

The fame admiral alfo engages a Spaniih fleet under the command of Don Juan 
, de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five fliips of the line, one more 
i^eing driven on Ihore, and another blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodney, and the count de Guichen, in the Well 
Indies,-!^ the months of April and May; but none of them decifive. 

Charles Town, South Carolina, furrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penfacola, and the whole province of Weft Florida, furrender to the arms of the 
king of Spain, May 9, 

The Proteftant Aftociation, to the number of (;o,ooo go up to the Houfe of Co u- 
mons, with their petition for the repeal of an aift paflTed in favour of the Papifts, 
June 2. 

That event followed by the moft daring riots, in the city of London, and in 
Southwark, for feveral fucceflive days, in which fomc Popifti chapels arc de- 
ftroyed, together with thq prifons of Newgate, the King’s Bench, the Fleet, 
feveral private houfes, &c. Thefe alarming riots are at length fupprefled by 
the interpofition of the military, and many of the rioters tried and executed 
for felony. 

F^e Englifh Eaft Indiamen, and fifty Englifh merchant (hips bound for the Weft 
Indies, taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a fignal vi(ftory over general Gates, near Camden, in 
South Carolina, in which above 1000 American prifoners are taken, Aug. 16. 

Mr. Laurens, late prefident of the Congrefs, taken in an American packet, near 
Newfoundland, Sept, 3. 

General Arnold jleferts the fervice of the Congrefs, efcapes to New York, and is 
made a brigadier-general in the royal fervice, Sept'. 24. 

Major Andr6, adjutant-general to the Britifti army, hanged as a fpy atTappan, 
in the province of New York, 0 (ft. 2. 

Mr, Laurens is committed prifoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treafon, 
Oeftober 4. 

Dreadhil hurricanes in the Weft Indies, by which great devaftation is made in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other Iflands, 0 (ft. 3 and 10. 

A declaration of hoftilities publilhed againft Holland, Dec. 20. 

1781 The Dutch ifland of St. Euftatia taken by admiral Rodney and general Vaughan, 

Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a vi^ory, but with confiderable lofs, over the Americans 
under general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 1 5. 

The ifland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 

A bloody engagement fought between an Englilh fquadron under the command of 
admiral Parker, and a Dutch fquadron under the command of admiral Zout- 

, man, off the Dogger-bank, Aug. 5. 

Earl Cornwallis, with a confiderable Britilh army, furrendered prifoners of war to 
the American and French troops, under the command of general Wafliingtoa 
and count Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, Oft. 19. 

1782 Trincomale, on the ifland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. ii. 

Minorca furrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The ifland of St Chril^opher taken by the French, Feb. i a. 

The ifland of Nevis, in the Weft Indies, taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montlerrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 

The houfe of commons addrefs the king againft any further profccution of offen- 
five war on the continent of North America, Mv. 4; and refolvc, That that 
hou(e would conlider all thofe as enemies to his majefty, and this country, 
who ftiould advife, or by any means attempt, the farther profccution of offen- 
(ive war on the continent of North America, for the purpoie of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force. - , . - 
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1783. Admiral Rodney obtains a fignal viaory over the French fleet under the coni, 
mand of count de Graffc, near Dominica, in the Weft Indies, April 12. 

Admiral Hughes, with eleven ftiips, beat oft, near the ifland of Cevlon, the 
hrench aamiraJ Syffrein, with twelve Ships of the line, after a fevere engage 
mentf in which both fleets loft a great number of men, April 13. "" 

hoiife of commons relating to John Wilkes Efq, and the 
Middlefex ele(ftion, pafted Feb. 1 7, 1 769, refeinded May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory aeft oi George I. relative to the Icgiflation of 
Ireland, received the royal aftent, June 20, 

The French took and deftroyed the forts and fettlements in Hudfon’s Bay 
Aug. 24 

The Span ards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. 

Treaty concluded betwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of Ame^ 
rica, 0(ft. 8. 

Provifional articles of peace fignedat Paris between the Britifh and the American 
commiftioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknow- 
ledged by his Britannick majefty to be free, fovereign, and independent ftates, 
Nov. 30. 

1783 Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannick majefty and the kiners of 

France and Spain, figncd at Verfailles, Jan. 20. 

The order of St. Patrick inftituted, Feb. 5. 

Three ei^thqiiakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicilly, deftroyin^’^ a great number of 
town^nd inhabitants, Feb. 5th, 7tJi, and 28th. 

Armiftice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. 

Ratification of the definitive treaty of })eace between Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and the United States of America, Sept. 3. 

1784 The city of London wait on the king, with an addrefs of thanks for difmifting 

the coalition miniftry, Jan. 16. ^ 

The great feal ftolcn from the lord chancellor’s houfe in Great Ormond-ftreet, 
March 24. 


The ratification of the peace with America arrived, April 7. 

The definitive treaty, of peace between Great Britain and HoIlarA May 24. 

The memcry of Handel commemorated by a grand jubilee at Weltminftcr-abbey, 
May 26. — Continued annually for decayed mulicians, &c. 

Proclamation for a public tljankfgiving, July 2. 

Mr. Lunardi afeended in a balloon from the Artillery- ground, Moorfields, the 
firft attempt of the kind in England, Sept, i 
178^ Dr. Seabury, an American midionary, was confecrated bifliop of Connetfticut by 
five nonjuring Scotch prelates, Nov. 

1786 The king of Sweden prohibited theufe of torture in his dominions. 

Cardiniii Turlone, high inquifitor at Rome, was publicly dragged out of his car- 
riage by an incciifed multitude, for his cruelty, and hung on a gibbet 50 feet 
high. ^ ^ 

Sept, 26. Commercial treaty figned between England and France. 

Nov. 21. 471,000 3 fcr cent, ftock transfen ed to the landgrave of Hefle, 

for Heftian foldicrs loft in the American war, at 30 a man. 

Dec. 4. Mr. Adams, the American ambaftador, prefented to the archbifliop of 
Canterbury Dr. White, of Pennfylvania, and Dr. Provoft, of New York, to be 
confecrated bifliops for the United States.— They were conftcrated Feb. 4. 
17S7. 

1787 May 21. Mr. Burke, at the bar of the houfe of lords, in the name of all the 

commons of Great Britain, impeached Warren Haftings, late governor-general 
of Bengal, of high crimes and mifdemeanors. 

Aug. 1 1. The king by letters patent, ere(fted the province of Nova Scotia into 
a bifliop’s fee, and appointed Dr. Charles IngPis to be the bifliop. 

1788 In the early part ofOdober, the firft fymptbms appeared of a fevere diforder 

which afljiifted our gracious Sovereign. On the 6th of November they were 
very alarming, and on the 13th a foriii of prayer for his recovery viz& ordered 
by the privy coujncil. 


1789 Feb. 
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789 Feb. 17. His Majefty was pronounced to be in a ftate of convalefcence, and on 

the 26th to be free from complaint. 

April 23. A general thankfgiving for the King's 'recovery, who attended the 
fervice at St. Paul's with a great proceflion. 

July 14. Revolution in France — capture of the Baftile, execution of the gover- 
nor, t^C. 

790 July 14. Grand French confederation in the Champ de Mars. 


MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 




Bef. Ch. 

907 T TOMER, the (irft prophane writer and Greek poet, flouriflied. Pope, 

X. X Hefiod, the Greek poet, fuppofed to live -near the time of Homer. 

884 Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 

600 Sappho, the Greek lyric poetefs, d. Fav:hs» 

^58 Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 

556 ^'.fop, the lird Greek fabulift. CroxaL 

548 Thales, the firft Greek aftronomer and geographer. 

497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philofophy in Greece. 

474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Faivkesy Addifon, 

456 ALlchylus, the firft Greek tragic poet. Potter. 

435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. U'y}. 

413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firft writer of prophane hiftory. LittUhury* 

407 Arlftophanesj-^he Greek comic poet, fl. PPhite. 

Euripides, the Greek tragic poet. PP’codhuU. 

406 So[)hocles, ditto. Franklin^ Potter. 

Confucius, the Chinefe philofopher, fl. 

400 Socrates, he founder of moral philofophy in Greece, 

391 Thucydicics, the Creek hiftorian.* Smithy Hobbes. 

361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyfician. Clifton. 

Democritus, the Greek philofopher. , « , v- n* 

3 rc) Xenophon, the Greek philofopher and hiftorian. Plmith, Spelman^ AJhly., Fitldin^ 
348 Plato, the Greek philofopher, and difciple of Socrates. Sydenham. 

336 Ifocrates, the Greek orator. Dimfdak.^ 

332 Ariftotle, the Greek philofopher, and difciple of Rato. Hobbes. 

313 Demoftheiies, the Athenian orator, poiloned himrelf. PAandy trancis. 

288 Theophraftus, the Greek philofopher, and fcholar of Anftotie. BudgeU 
283. Theocritus, the firft Greek paftoral poet, fl. Fawkes. _ . 

277 Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematiciai^ fl. K. bmpfort. 

270 Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philofophy m Greece. Dsgby. 

264 Xeno, founder of the Stoic philofophy in ditto. 

244 Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet, 

208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 

184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 

1 39 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman. 

ICC Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic philofopher. 

^24 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiftorian. Hampton. 
c± Lucretius, the Rdman poet. Creech. , j n 

44 Julius Cajfar, the Roman hiftorian and cornmentator, kilM. Duncan. 

Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerfal hiftorian, fl. Booth. 

Vitruvius, the Roman architefl, fl. , , y-, / • 11^ » .1 

43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philofopher, put to death. Guthnft Melmk 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. B^me. 

34 Salluft, the Roman hiftorian. G^dony Rfe. cw 

JO Dionyfius HaUcarnafTus, the Roman biftonan, fl. 
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19 Virgil, tlTe Roman epic poet. Dryder, Pitt^ War ion. 

1 1 Caliilliis, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman piets. Crainger^ Baru 
8 Horace, the Roman lyric and fatyric poet. Frands, 

A. C. 

! 7 ■ Livy, the Roman hiftorian. Ray. 

19 Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Garth. 

20 Celfus, the Roman philofopher and phyfician, fl. Crieve» 

2 5 Strabo, the Greek geographer. 

3 ^ Phacdrus, the Roman fabiilift. Smart. 

4^ Paterculus, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Neivcomhe. 

6a Perfius, the Roman fatlric poet. Brewjler. 

64 (^intius Curtlus, a Roman, hirtorian of Alexander the Great, fl. Digby* 

Seneca, of Spain, the philofopher and tragic poet, put to death. VEfirange. 

61; I Alcan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rov^e. 

79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiftor'ian. Holland. 

93 Jofephus, the Jevvifh hiftorian. JVhiJlcn. 

94 Ejuftetus, the Greek ftoic philofopher, fl. Mrs. Cm ter, 

9^ Quindilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 

96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lcuds. 

Lucius Flonis, of Spain, the Roman hiftorian, fl. 

99 Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian. Gordon. 

104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet.^ Hay. 

Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet, 

1 16 Pliny the younger, hiftoricai letters. Mehnoth^ Orrery. 

117 Suetonius, the Roman hiftorian. Hughes. 

119 Plutarch of Greece, the biographer. Dryden^ Langhrne. 

128 Juvenal, the Roman fatiric poet. Bryden. 

140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian, geographer, mathematician, and aftronom:r, fl, - 
150 Juftin, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Turnhul. 

16 T Arrian, the Roman hiftorian and philofopher, fl. Roohe. 

167 Juftin, of Samaria, the oldeft Chriftian author after the apoftles, 

1 80 Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dim/daky Dryden^ Franklin, 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philofopher. Collier.^ Elfjiinjlont^ 

193 Galen, the Greek philofopher and phyfician. 

200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 

229 Dion Caflius, of Greece, the Roman hiftorian, fl. 

254 Origen, a Chriftian father of Alexandria. 

Herodiah, of Alexandria, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Hart. 

258 Cyprian, of Carthage, fuffered martyrdom. Marjkal. 

273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith, 

320 La£lantius, a father of the church, fl. 

336 Arius, a prieft of Alexandria, founder of the fedf of Arians. 

342 Eufebius, tlie ecclefiaftical hiftorian and chronologer. Hanmer. 

3 79 Bazil, bilhop of Caefaria. 

389 Gregory Nazianzen, biftiop of Conftantinople. 

397 Ambrofe, biftiop of Milan, 

41c Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 

428 Eutropius, the Roman hiftorian. 

524 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platonic philofopher, Bellamy Prefim), 

529 Procopius of Caefarea, the Roman hiftorian. Halcroft. 

Here ends the illuftrious lift of ancient, or, as they are ftyled, Claflic authors, for whom ' 
mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thofe two great theatres of human 
glory : but it will ever be regretted, that a fmall part only of their writings have 
come to our hands. This was owing to the barbarous policy of thofe fierce illite- 
rate pagans, who, in the fifth century, fubverted the Roman empire, and in which 
prafticcs they were joined foon after by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 
Conftantinople alone had efcaped the ravages of the Barbarisms ; and to the few 
literati who flieltered themfelves within its walls, is chiefly owing the prefervation 
' of thofe valuable remains of antiquity. I'o learning, civility, and refinement, 

* fucceeded 
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fiicoeeded worfe than Gothic ignorance— the fuperftition and buffoonery of the ' 
church of Rome: Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during 
the fpace of a thoufand years ; a period which liiftorians, with great propriety, de* 
nominate the dark or Gothic ages. 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the fixteenth cen- 
tury, from which memorable aera a race of men havefprung up in a new foil, France, 
Germany, and Britain; who, if they do not exceed, at lead equal, the greateft ge- 
niufes of antiquity. Of thefe our own countrymen have the reputation of the liril 
rank, with whofe names we fliall finifli our lift. 

A. C. 

^35 Bede, a prieft of Northumberland; Hiftory of the Saxons, Scots. &rc. 

901 King' Alfred; hiftory, philofophy, and poetry. 

12^9 Matthev/ Paris, monk of St. AlbaiPs; Hiftory of England. 

1292 Roger Bacon, SomerfetTliire; natural philofophy. 

1308 John Fordun, a prieft of Mearns-lhire; Hiftory of Scotland. 

14.00 Geoffry Chaucer, London; the father of EngliQi poetry. 

1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 

1535 Sir Thomas More, London; hiftoiy, politics, divinity. 

1 1; 52 John Leland, London; lives and antiquities. 

i;68 Roger Afcham, Yorkfhire; philology and polite literature. 

I c-jz Rev. John Knox, the Scotch reformer; hiftory of the church of Scotland. 

1382 George Buchanan, Dumbartonftiire; Hiftory of Scotland, Piulins of David, |>oli' 
tics, &c. 

1^98 Edmund Spenfer, London; Fairy aueen, and other poems. 

1611; — 25 Beaumont and Fletcher; <; 3 dramatic pieces. 

1616 William Shakefpeare, Stratford ; 42 tiagedies and comedies. 

1622 John Napier, of Marchefton, Scotland; difeoverer of logarithms, 

1623 William Camden, London; hiftory and antiquities. 

1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural plulofophy, literature m genei-al. 

1634 Lord Chief Jiiftice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 

1638 Ben Jonfon, London ; 53 dramatic pieces. ^ 

1641 Sir Henrv Spelman, Norfolk; laws and antiquities. 

1654 John Selden, Sufle^: antiquities and laws. r. ,1 1 

16^7 Dr. William Harvey, Kent, difeovered the circulation of the blood. 

1667 Abraham Cowlev, London; mifcellaneous poetry. ^ ^ 

1674 John Milton, London; Paradife Loft, Regained, and various other pieces iiiverfc 

Hyde, ear? of Clarendon, Wiltfliire; Hiftory of the Civil Wars in England. 

1675 James Gregory, Aberdeen; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 

1677 Reverend Dr.Tfaac Barrow, London; natural philofophy, mathematics and fer- 

mons. • . , r 

1680 Samuel Butler, Worcefterfhire ; Hudibras, a burlefque poem. 

1685 Thomas Otway, London; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other po 

1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. 

1688 Dr. Ralph Cudwortb,Sonierfetmire; Intelkaual Sylfem. 

1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorfetdiire; Hiftory of Phyhe. 

1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. 

Robert Barclay, Urie ; Apology for the Quakers. 

4691 Hon. Robert Lyle; natural and experimental 

^ Sir George M’Kenzie, Dundee; Antiquitiesand Laws of btotland. 

1694 John TilJotfon, archbifhop of Canterbury, Hahfex; 254 fcrmou.. 

1697 Sir WiUiam Temple, London; and polite litwature. 

1^1 John -Dryden, Northamptonlhire ; 27 tragedies and comedies, latinc poems, 

1704 To^Eocke,Somerfetniire; pWlofophv, govenimcntji^ theology.' 

1 70 c John Ray, Effex; botany, natural philofophy, and divimty. . . 

1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry ; eight comedi^. 
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' J719 Reverend John Flamft^cd, Derby fhirfe; mathematics and aftronomyl ' , 

Tofeph Addifon, Wiltihire ; Spe£i:ator, Guardian, poems, politics. , 

Dr. John Keil, Edinburgh; mathematics and aiftrOnomy. 
jyai Matthew Prior, London ; poems and politics. 

1724 William Wollafton, Staffordfliire; Religion of Nature delineated. 

1727 Sir Ifaac Newton, Lincolnfhire; mathematics, geometry, aftronomy, opt?'''* 

1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, divinity, &c. 

Sir Richard Steele, Dublin ; four comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 

; William Congreve, StafFordfliire ; fcven dramatic pieces. 

1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces. 

2734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Mearns-ftiire; medicine, coins, politics. 

3742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural philofophy, aftronomy, navigation. 

Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkfliire; claflical learning, cfiticifm. 

1 744 Alexander Pope, London ; poems, letters, tranflation of Homer. 

1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 

2746 Colin MT^aurki, Afgylefhire; Algebra, View of Newton's Philofophy. 

1748 fames Thomfon, Roxburghfhire; Seafons, and other poems, five tragedies. 

Reverend Dr. Ifaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philofophy, pfalms, hymns, fer 
mons, &c. 

Dr. Francis Hiitchefon, Airftiire; Syftem of Moral Philofophy. 

1730 Reverend Dr. Conyers, Middleton, Yorkfliire; life of Cicero, &c. 

Andrew ffaxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphyfics, and natural philofophy. ' 

1751 Henry St.John, Lord Bolingbroke,' Surrey; philofophy, metaphyfics, and po 
litics. 

Df. Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; Anatomy of the Human Body. 

1734 Dr. Richard JMead, London, on poifons, plague, fmall-pox, medicine, precepts.. 

. Henry Fielding, Somerfctfliire; Tom Jones, Jofeph Andrews, Sec, 

1737 Colley Cibber^ London; 23 tragedies and comedies. 

1761 Thomas Sherlock, bifbop of London; 69 fermons, &c. 

Benjamin Hoadley, bifliop of Winchefter ; fermons and contpoverfy. 

Samuel Richardfon, London; Grandifon, Clarifla, Pamela. 

Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancafliire ; Anfwer to Deiftical Writers. 

1763 Reverend Dr. Edward Young; Night Thoughts, and .other poems, three trage 
dies. 

Robert Simlon, Glafgow; Conic Seeftions, Euc)id, Apollonius. 

1768 Reverend Lawrence Sterne ; 43 fermons. Sentimental Journey, Triftram Shandy 

1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnlhire; harmonics and optics. 

1770 Reverend Dr. Joitin; Life of Erafmus, Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and fermons. 

'Dr. Mark Akenfidc, Newcaftle upon Tyne; poems. ^ 

Dr, Tobias Smollet, Dumbartonfliire; Hifto^ of England, novels, tranflatioas. 

1771 Thomas Gray, Profcflbr of Modern Hiftory, Cambridge ; poems. 

1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chefterfieid; letters. 

George Lord Lyttelton, Worcefterfliire; Hiftory of England. 

1774 Oliver Goldfmith; poems, eflays, and other pieces. 

Zachary Pearce, bifhop of Rochefter; Annotations on the New Teftament, &c- 
1 77 3 . Dr. John Hayjk^worth : eflays. 

1776 David Hume, Merfc; Hiftory of England, an d'eflays. 

James Fergufoft, Aberdeenfhire; aftronomy, 

1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 

1779 David GaFrick, Hereford ; plays^ Arc. 

William Warburton, biftiopof Glouccfter; Divine Legation of Mofes, and va 
rioiis otl^ works. . ' 

.17.80 Sir William Blackftone, Judge of the court oLCommon Pleas, London; Com 
mentM'ies on the Laws of England. 

Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkfhire; philofophy and medicine. 

James Harris; Etermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philofophica! Aitangeittdnts.' 
1782 Thomas Newton, biihop of Briftnl) Litchfield; Difdburfesonthe Prophecies^ ant 

1782 Si 
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1 782 Sl^hn Prijigle, Bart. Roi^b’urghaure ; Difeafes of the Army. 

Home, Lord Kaimes, Scotkmd; Elements of Criticifm, Sketches of the 
HiftoryofMan. 

1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkfliire ; , anatomy. 

' Dr. Benjamin Kennicott : Hebrew Verfion of the Bible, theological traas. 

1 784 Dr. Thomas Morell ; Editor of Ainfworth's Diaionary, Hedericus^s Lexicon, and 

fome Greek tragedib. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, Litchfield; Englifii Diaionary, biograph v, efiays, poetry* 
Died December 13, aged 71. 

1785 William Whitehead, PoetLaureat; poems and plays. Died April 14. 

Reverend Richard Burn, LL.D. author of the Juftice of Peace, Ecclefiaftlcal 

Laws, &c. Died Nov. 20. 

Richard Glover, Efq ; Leonidas, Mpdk, &c. Died Nov. 23. 

1786 Jonas Hanway, Efq; travels, mifcellaneous. Died Sept. 5, aged 74. 

1787 Dr. Robert ^Lowth, billiop of London; criticifm, divinity, grammar. Died 

Nov. 3. 

Soame Jenyns, Efq; Internal Evidence of the Chrifiian Religion, and other pieces. 
Died Dec. 1 8. 

1788 James Stuart, Efq; celebrated by the name of “ Athenian Stuart.” Died Feb. i. 
Thomas Gainlborough, Efq; the celebrated painter. Died Aug. 2. 

Thomas Sheridan, Efq; Englifii Dictionary, works on education, elocution, &c. 
Died Aug. 14. 

William Julius Mickle, Efq; tranflator of the Lufiad. Died Oft. 23. 

1789 Dr. William Cullen ; Pra<^lice of Phyfic, Materia Medica, &c. Died Feb. 3. 

1790 Benjamin Franklin, Efq. Bofion, New England; eledneity, natural philofophy, 

mifcellanies. Died April 1 7. 

Rev. Thomas Wartoh, B. D. Poet Laureat; Fliftory of EngUfli Poetry, poems. 
Died April 21. 

Dr. Adam Smith, Scotland; Moral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Na- 
tions. 

John Howard, Efq. Middlefex; Account of Prifons'nnd T.azarcttos, Sa\ 

1791 Rev. Dr. Richard Price, Glamorganfiiire; on Morals, Providence, Civil T.i- 

berty, Annuities, Reverfionary Payments, Sermons, &c. Died Feb. 19, aged 68. 
Dr. Thomas Blacklock, Annandale; Poems, Confolations from natinal and re- 
vealed Religion. Died July, aged 70. 

1792 Sir Jofluia Reynolds, Devonfliire; Prefident of the Royal Academy of Paint- 

ing; Difeourfes on Painting delivered before the Academy. Died Feb. 23, 
aged 68. 

John- Smeaton, Yorkfiiire; Civil Engineer; Mechanics, Edyfione Lighthoufc, 
Ramfgate Harbour, and other public works ot utility, 

1793 Rev. Dr. William Robertfon, Principal of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and Hif- 

toriographer to his Majefty for Scotland; Hlftoty of Scotland, of the Reign of 
Charles V. Hlfiory of America, and Hiftorical Difquifition concerning India. 
Died June ii, aged 72. 

John Hunter, Efq. Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and Surveyor Genei'al to 
the Army ; Anatomy. Died Aug. 16. 

1794. Edward Gibbon, Efq. Hiftory of the Roman Empire, &c. Died Jan. 16. 

James Bruce, Efq. of Kinnaird ; Travels into Abylfmia. 

N. B. By the Dates is imphed tile Time ivhen the abwe’ J^riters died; hut v}hen 
. that Pei rod happens not to be knozonj the Age in •ushich they jht^ljhed isfignlfied by 
fi. The names in Italics^ are tiuife who hatve given the hejl ^Rnglijh Trmi/IationSf 
exelttjtve of ScheoUBooh, 

F I N I S. 



E legant Extrsu^Vs in Pbetry^ from various Englifh Atippa^ Demg 

' (imilar in Defign to the Profe Extrafi^j large royal 8vo. 4 ‘ 

Elegant Epilllcsr or, a Copious sCoIlei^ion of Familiar and Amufing J|,"etters, fele<5led 
for the improvement of Young Perfons, and for general' £ntertaii|ment, large, royal 
8vo, 

Knox’s Eflays, Moral and Literary, on a large letter, 3 vol. 8vo, il. is. 

— on a Liberal Education, much enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. .14s. 

Winter Evenings ; or, Lucubrations on Life and Letters, new edition corredled 

and enlarged, a vols. 8vo. 15s. 

— Another edition, in 1 2mo, of the above works may be had feparate. 

•— Sermons, chiefly intended tapromote Faith, Hope, and Charity, 8vo. 75. j 

Cumberland’s Obferver; being a Collection of Moral, Literary, and Familiar Eflays, j 
complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo. il. 

Dinarbas; a Tale: being a Continuation of Raflelas, Prince of Abyflinia,^i2mo. 3s. 6d. 
Johnfon and Steevens’s Shakefpeare, with the Corrections and llluftrations of various 
pommentators, Fourth Edition, revifed and augmented with a GlpfTarial Index, 1 5 
vols. 8vo. 7I. 17s. 6d. 

Knight’s MarcutFlaminius; or a View of the Military, Political, and Social Life of the 
Romans, 2 vol. 8vo.' 12s. 

Langhome’s new Tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives, in ^vols. 8vo. il. i6s. : 

Ditto, on royal paper, 6 vols. 2I. 12s. 6d. 

Macaplay’s (Mrs,) Hiftory of England, from the AccelTion of James T. to the End of i 
Sir Robert Walpole’s Adminiflration in 1741, 9 vols. 4to. 61. 13s. in boards. j 

Another Edition, from the Acceffion of James I. to the Refloration of Charles II. 

5 vols. 8vo. il. los. I 

Montagu’s Eflay on the Writings and Genius of Shakefpear, 5s. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, with Texts of Scripture, by Dr. Gillies, i2mo. 3s. 6d. 

- — — with Notes, by the late Dr. Newton, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Murry’s Mentoria; or, the Young Ladies InftruCtor, js. 

Nugent’s Pocket Dictionary of the French and Englifn Languages, a new Edition, in 
Two Parts, Fr. and Eng. and Eng. and Fr. To which is now added a ufeful Col- 
lection of Phrafes; alfo a Supplement of proper Names, Naval and Military Terms, 
&c, by J. S. Charrier, the Editor, 4s. 

The fame book, beau tifulljr printed on a pearl letter, and fuperfine wove paper, in a fmall 
pocket volume, with the Supplement of proper Names, ike, 4s. 

ReiS^e’s Old Englifti Baron, 3s. 6d. Another edition on Wove Paper. 

Sheridan’s General Dictionary of the Englifti Language, a New Edition corrected and 
enlarged, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1 2s. 

— — Lectures on Elocution, 8vo, 6s. 

Plan of Edtication for the Young Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain, 4s 

Art of Reeding, 6s. 

— — — (C. F.) Revolution of Swedenj 65, 

Townfend’s Journey through Spain in 1786 and 1 787; with particular Attention to the 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Population, Taxes, and Revenue of thal 
Country; and Remarks in palling through a Part of France, 3 vols. 8vo. i8s. 

Watfon’s Horace, 2 vols. 8vo. a new edit, corrected. 

Wraxall’s Tour through the Weftem, Southern, and Interior Provinces of France 
i2mo. 3s. ^ 

* Hiftory of the Kings of France, of the Houfe of Valpis, 2 vols. 8vo. i2s. 








